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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


December  9,  1921. 
The  President  op  the  Senate,  and 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
4,  I  transmit  herewith  Part  1  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry,  entitled,  "The  Agricultural  Crisis  and  Its 
Causes.'' 

It  is  expected  that  the  remainder  of  the  Report  will  be  issued  in 
three  parts,  as  follows:  Part  2,  Credit;  Part  3, Transportation;  Part 
4,  Distribution  and  Marketing. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Sydney  Anderson,  Chairman. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Joint  Conunissioii  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  was  created  by  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  4  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

3.  The  comparative  condition  of  industries  other  than  agriculture. 

4.  The  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other  than  agricultural 
products  to  such  products. 

5.  The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credits  of  the  country, 
especially  as  affecting  agricultiu*al  credits. 

6.  The  marketing  and  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 
The  resolution  was  passed  oy  the  Senate  May  31,  1921,  and  by 

the  House,  June  7,  1921,  and  required  the  commission  to  report 
within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  The  time  was 
subsequently  extended  to  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1922,  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  passed  by  the  House  August  1, 
1921,  and  by  the  Senate  on  August  4,  1921. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  commission  were  appointed  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  1921,  and  the  House  members  of  the  commission 
on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1921.  Owing  to  unavoidable  difficulties 
in  securing  the  necessary  working  space  for  the  commission  and 
oiganizing  its  personnel,  the  commission  did  not  get  imder  way  until 
Ji3y  1,  1921. 

tt  was  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  subjects  of  investigation  as 
stated  in  the  resolution  covered  such  a  broad  field  that  the  commission 
could  not  hope  to  report  upon  all  of  the  possible  lines  of  inquiry 
which  the  resolution  suggested  or  made  possible,  and  an  effort  was 
therefore  made  to  reduce  the  lines  of  inqtury  to  the  major  subjects 

rn  which  it  seemed  possible  for  the  commission  to  report  within 
time  fixed.     The  inquiry  was  divided  into  four  major  subjects, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  condition  of  amcultiire  and  the  factors  which  caused  it. 

2.  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  credit  machinery  and 
resources  of  the  coxmtry. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Marketing  and  distribution. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  entire  problem  which  the  resolution 
presented  to  the  commission,  it  was  impossible  to  wholly  separate 
each  of  these  subjects  from  every  other,  because  of  the  necessary 
relation  which  obviously  exists  between  them. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  deal  finallv  with  the  first 
of  the  major  subjects,  viz,  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the 
factors  that  caused  it.     The  report  deals  partially  with  the  second 
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and  third  major  subjects  of  transportation,  and  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution, but  a  full  report  upon  these  subjects  is  reserved  for  a 
later  date. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  b^inning  that  the  commission  could  not 
hope  to  mfi^e  the  original  investigation  necessary  to  a  conclusive 
report  upon  the  wide  range  of  subjects  suggested  by  the  resolution, 
nor  could  it  hope  to  secure  this  information  through  the  usual  con- 
gressional method  of  hearings.  The  time  required  and  the  difficulty 
of  coordinating  information  obtained  by  either  of  these  metbods 
precluded  ^  reuance  upon  either  one  of  tnem  alone.  Hearings.  hoTV- 
ever,  were  held  beginning  July  11,  1921,  and  a  great  deal  of  Sifonna- 
tion  secured  in  this  way,  but  in  the  main  the  purpose  of  holding 
hearings  was  to  estabUsh  the  background  for  the  statistical  data  upon 
which  the  conclusions  of  the  commission  primarily  rest. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  commission  in  securing  the  data 
necessary  for  its  conclusions  was  to  set  up  contacts  with  the  various 
(jovemment  and  private  agencies  through  which  the  information 
coidd  be  obtained,  in  such  form  as  the  commission  desired  for  its 
purposes;  that  is  to  say,  the  commission  so  far  as  possible  made  use 
of  tne  personnel  and  tne  information  of  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  the  various  private  agencies  and  associations,  and 
individuals.  The  commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  apprecia- 
tion the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agnculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  various 
Federal  reserve  banks,  as  well  as  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
numerous  private  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  report  relates  to  the  immediate  period  ending  June  30,  1921, 
except  wnere  otherwise  indicated. 

SUMMARY. 

The  commission  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  Federal  Government  affirmatively  legahze  the  co- 
operative combination  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  marketing, 
grading,  sorting,  processing,  or  distributing  their  products. 

(2)  That  the  farmer's  requirements  for  credit  corresponding  to  his 
turnover  and  having  maturity  of  from  six  months  to  three  years, 
which  will  enable  payment  to  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
farm,  be  met  by  an  aaaptation  of  the  present  banking  system  of  the 
country,  which  will  enable  it  to  fumisn  credit  of  this  character.  It 
is  expected  that  a  concrete  proposal  to  carry  out  this  recommenda- 
tion will  be  made  in  part  2  of  this  report. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  a  warehousing  system  which  will  provide 
a  uniform  liability  on  the  part  of  the  warehousemen  and  in  which 
the  moral  and  financial  hazards  are  fully  insured.  To  this  end  the 
commission  suggests  the  extension  of  the  existing  Federal  warehouse 
law  and  the  passage  by  the  several  States  of  uniform  laws  regulating 
the  liability  of  warehousemen  and  the  services  rendered  by  tnem. 

(4)  The  commission  believes  that  an  immediate  reduction  of 
freight  rates  on  farm  products  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  renewal  of 
normal   agricultural    operations   and    prosperity   and   recommends 
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jHDmpt  action  by  the  railroads  and  constituted  public  authority  to 
tiiat  end.> 

(5)  That  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the  statistical  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  pro- 
curement of  Uve-stocK  statistics. 

(6)  That  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  agricultural 
attach^  in  the  principal  foreign  countries  producing  and  consuming 
agricultural  proaucts. 

(7)  The  aevelopment  by  trade  associations  and  by  State  and 
Federal  sanction  of  more  accurate,  imiform  and  practical  grades  of 
agricultural  products  and  standards  of  containers  for  the  same. 

(8)  That  adequate  Federal  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the 
promotion  of  better  book  and  record  keeping  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  farm  products  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  plant  unit,  as  a  basis  for  the 
development  of  more  efficient  methods  of  farm  mant^ement. 

(9)  Provision    for  an  extended  and  coordinated  program  of  a 

Practical  and  scientific  investigation  through  State  and  National 
epartsnents  of  agriculture  and  through  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities  directed  toward  reducing  the  hazards  of  climate  and 
weather  conditions  and  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

(10)  More  adeauate  wholesale  terminal  facihties,  particularly  for 
handling  perishables  at  primary  markets  and  a  more  thorough  organi- 
zation of  the  agencies  and  facihties  of  distribution  of  the  laige  con- 
suming centers  of  the  country. 

(11)  The  development  of  better  roads  to  local  markets,  joint 
facilities  at  terminals  connecting  rail,  water,  and  motor  transport 
systems  and  more  adequate  facilities  at  shipping  points  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  marketing  and  distrioution. 

(12)  That  greater  effort  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  com- 
munity life. 

(13)  The  renewal  of  conditions  of  confidence,  and  industrial,  as 
well  as  agricultural  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  a  readjustment  of 
prices  for  commodities)^ to  the  end  that  prices  received  for  com- 
modities will  represent  a  lair  division  of  the  economic  rewards  of 
industry,  risk,  management,  and  investment  of  capital.  I  These 
conditions  can  not  be  brought  about  by  legislative  formulas  but/ 
must  be  the  result  for  the  most  part  of  the  mterplay  of  economic! 
forces.  /  The  Gk)vemment  and  the  States  within  their  respective 
sphef^  should  do  by  legislative  and  administrative  action  what  it 
may  be  possible  to  dfo,  based  upon  sound  principles  to  facilitate  this 
readjustment. 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  is  limited  and  that 
it  can  not  directly  regulate  production,  marketing,  or,  transportation, 
not  the  subject  of  mterstate  commerce.  Therefore  the  foregoing 
recommendations  contemplate,  in  addition  to  legislation  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  action  by  State  authorities  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions  and  local  and  private  interests,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  obiects  sought. 

Business  cycles  of  alternating  great  prosperity  and  succeeding  great 
depression,  such  as  that  from  which  we  are  now  emerging,  have 
occurred  in  a  more  or  less  regular  way  among  all  modem  highly 
organized  nations.     These  cycles  vary  greatly  in  phenomena,  inten- 

>  since  this  reoommendatioo  was  agreed  to,  oertaiD  reductions  in  freight  rates  upon  agricultural  prod- 
nets  have  been  made. 
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sity,  and  duration,  and  among  the  countries  and  localities  affected  by 
them,  but  are  suli^tantially  similar  in  their  principal  characteristics. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
cycles,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion,  we  think,  supports  the  view 
that  the  primary  cause  of  the  arrest  of  optimism,  expansion,  specula- 
lation,  and  prosperity,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  phenomena  of 
depression,  is  the  exhaustion  of  cre£t  and  money  capital,  which  is 
followed  by  the  loss  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  markets  or  both. 

The  cycle  runs  from  the  end  of  a  period  of  depression,  when  con- 
fidence begins  slowly  to  return,  when  surplus  stocks  of  goods  have 
been  worked  off  and  shelf  stocks  are  generally  reduced;  when  the 
lowered  demand  accompanying  imem{3oyment  begins  to  oyertake 
supi^j,  when  money  is  easy,  mterest  rates  are  down,  and  prices, 
especially  for  raw  materials,  are  low.  At  this  period  business  oegins 
to  reyiye;  more  and  more  people  are  employea,  and  more  and  more 
goods  are  consumed.  Business  expands  at  an  increasing  tempo, 
unemployment  disappears,  and  wages  increase.  As  prices  rise,  a 
fever  of  speculation  sets  in,  and  there  develops  a  veritable  scramble 
for  goods,  stocks,  and  properties.  Paper  profits  are  large.  People 
spend  freely,  extravagantly,  and  finally  beyond  their  current  income. 
Orders  for  present  and  future  deliveries  pile  up  and  an  apparent 
shortage  of  goods  develops  a  seller's  market.  Industrial  plants  are 
extended  to  meet  this  supposed  demand,  interest  rates  rise,  and  bank 
loans  and  currency  issues  expand  to  meet  the  expansion  of  business. 
All  the  economic  and  psychological  factors  conspire  to  produce  an  era 
of  intense  business  activity  and  prosperity. 

In  these  periods  of  great  activity  and  prosperity,  a  heavy  volume 
of  debts  is  made  for  plant  extensions,  for  production,  and  consump- 
tion. These  debts  accumulate  faster  than  production  and  savings. 
Greater  and  greater  difficulty  is  encoimtered  in  meeting  debts  and 
interest  currently  due  with  current  production  and  savings.  As 
interest  and  debts  currently  due  overtake  and  pass  current  produc- 
tion and  savings,  a  curious  reversal  of  direction  occurs  in  the  economic 
and  psychological  forces  and  phenomena  which  combine  to  produce 
prosperity.  Bankers,  whose  expanding  loans  have  depleted  their 
reserves,  are  forced  to  stop  further  lending  and  then  to  call  loans; 
baiiks  of  issue  raise  discount  rates;  speculation  rapidly  diminishes; 
manufacturers  and  merchants  begin  to  place  surplus  stocks  on  the 
markets;  prices  begin  to  fall;  consumers  curtail  purchases  and  spend- 
ing in  anticipation  of  still  lower  prices;  orders  for  goods  are  canceled, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  orders  representing  demand  were 
more  or  less  of  fictitious  proportions;  more  and  more  goods  are  put 
on  the  market^  while  demand  grows  less  and  less ;  building  slows  down ; 
debts  are  liauidated  as  far  as  possible  from  current  receipts ;  the  buy- 
ers' strike  aevelops;  production  falls  off  in  consequence  of  lowered 
demand^  and  unemployment  develops;  prices  continue  to  fall,  and 
the  declme  is  usually  more  rapid  than  the  rise. 

This  process  is  continued  until  some  portion  of  the  debts  made  in 
the  penod  of  prosperity  is  liquidated  and  until  stocks  are  reduced  to 
a  pomt  where  such  demand  as  exists,  even  in  times  of  unemployment, 
finally  overtakes  supply.  Prices  and  interest  rates  are  down,  wages  are 
lower,  money  is  easy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  of  prosperity  is  at 
hand ;  all  of  which  we  have  seen  in  this  country  and  in  many  others  in 
a  highly  condensed  and  most  spectacular  form  in  the  last  two  and 
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t  half  years.  Rarely  has  a  cycle  swept  through  all  its  famiUar 
features  more  swif tJy  and  dramatically  than  that  which  followed  the 
dose  of  the  Great  War.  The  most  distant  nations  were  equally  in- 
volved, and  most  of  them  followed  through  the  successive  phases  in 
almost  identical  times.  Far-distant  Java  and  Japan  were  affected 
in  much  the  same  way^  at  much  the  same  times,  as  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  • 

In  the  United  States  every  industry  and  every  class  of  people  were 
involved  in  the  avalanche  of  descending  prices.  The  turn  in  the  tide 
from  optimisin.  expansion,  speculation,  and  extravagance  to  the 
reaction  of  deflation  and  depression  occurred  about  the  middle*  of 
1920  and  at  about  the  time  vvhen  the^ain  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  beginning  to  go  on  the  market.  Ijie  prices  of  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products  hi3  already  begun  to  declme,  and  these  facts  together, 
coupled  with  a  failing  export  demand,  were  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  earlier  and  more  rapid  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
compared  with  the  pnces  of  other  groups  of  commodities. 

It  is  to  the  determination  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture 
as  a  result  of  the  influences,  psychological  and  economic,  which  brought 
About  the  crisis  of  1920  and  1921  and  the  causes  of  these  conditions 
that  this  part  of  the  report  is  devoted. 

In  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
resulting  from  the  debacle  of  prices  in  1920  and  1921  and  in  the 
economic  periods  which  preceded  it,  the  commission  has  undertaken 
to  measure  the  well-being  of  the  farmer  by  four  standards.  These 
standards  were: 

1.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar. 

2.  The  absolute  prices  of  farm  products  as  compared  with  the 
Absolute  prices  of  other  groups  of  commodities. 

3.  The  quantity  production  of  a^culture  as  compared  with  the 
quantity  production  of  other  industries.^ 

4.  The  income  or  reward  for  capital  invested  and  labor  employed 
m  the  a^cultural  industry  as  compared  with  the  income  or  reward  for 
capital  mvested  or  labor  employea  in  other  industries. 

THE   FABMEB's   dollar. 

Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  farmer's  dollar  in  1920 
was  worth  89  cents.  In  May,  1921,  it  was  worth  77  cents.  During 
the  past  12  months  it  has  been  worth  less  than  in  any  preceding  12 
months  in  30'years. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  during  the  war  period  were  higher 
than  the  prices  of  some  groups  of  commodities  and  lower  than 
others.  On  the  whole,  they  about  kept  pace  with  the  prices  of  all 
eonunodities  combined.     In  the  recent  perpendicular  decline,  the 

E rices  of  farm  products  declined  more  rapidly  and  went  to  a  lower 
)vel  than  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  This  fact  increased  the 
disadvantage  of  the  farmer  during  the  period  of  deflation  by  increas- 
ing the  mai^in  between  the  prices  of  what  he  had  to  sell  and  the 
pnces  of  the  commodities  he  had  to  buy.  Inflation  has  the  effect  of 
taking  money  from  some  ^oups  and  giving  it  to  others.  Deflation 
does  the  same,  but  deflation  does  not  necessarily  take  money  from 
those  who  profited  by  inflation.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  commodity 
prices  during  the  cycle  through  which  we  have  just  passed  the 
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farmers  profited  but  little  in  a  few  years  and  lost  heavily  in  recent 
months.  The  profits  made  by  the  farmer  during  the  war  were  only 
sUghtly  greater  than  those  of  1913  and  were  swept  away  by  the 
decline  in  prices  of  1920  and  1921. 

THE    RELATIVE    GROWTH    OP   AGRICULTURE   AND    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 
^         IN   QUANTITY   PRODUCTION. 

The  quantity  production  of  agriculture  as  an  industry  has  not 
kept  pace  with  quantity  production  in  other  industries.  It  has  just 
about  kept  pace  with  population.  From  1899  to  1909  the  quantity 
output  of  agricultural  products  in  the  United  States  increased  10 
per  cent  whfle  the  population  increased  21.5  per  cent.  From  1909 
to  1919  the  quantity  output  of  farms  increased  10.5  per  cent  while 
population  increased  14.5  per  cent.  This  increase  in  farm  output 
was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  acreage  and  to  a  sUght  degree  only 
to  an  increase  in  output  per  acre.  Quantity  output  of  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  mining  and  manufacturing,  increased  more  rapidly 
than  did  population  and  has  also  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
quantity  output  of  agriculture.  Measured  bv  quantity  output  the 
well-being  of  agriculture  has  lagged  behind  otner  industries. 

WAGES    AND   INCOMES. 

Agriculture  has  produced  from  16  per  cent  to  23  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  of  the  United  States  and  normally  about  17  per 
cent  or  18  per  cent,  although  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sons gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  average  income  received  by  a  farmer  for  his  labor,  after 
deducting  the  return  of  5  per  cent  on  his  property  investment,  is 
below  the  average  earnings  of  employees  in  many  other  industries. 
The  average  reward  per  farmer  for  labor,  risk,  and  management, 
after  allowing  5  per  cent  return  on  the  value  of  his  investment,  in 
1909  was  $311.  In  1918  it  was  $1,278,  and  in  1920  it  was  $465. 
Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  farmer's  reward  in  1909 
was  $326:  in  1918,  it  was  $826;  and  m  1920,  $219.  The  average 
reward  oi  employees  in  the  mining  industry  in  1909  was  $590;  m 
1918  it  was  $1,280.  Measured  in  purchasing  power,  it  was  $618  in 
1909  and  $808  in  1918.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees 
in  railway  transportation  in  1909  was  $773,  and  in  1918,  $1,532. 
Measured  in  terms  of  purchasing  power,  the  earnings  of  employees  in 
rail  transportation  was  $682  in  1909  and  $882  in  1918.  Ii  a  farmer 
in  1918  had  been  employed  in  the  mining  industry,  he  would  have 
received  a  wage  of  $1,280,  or  about  what  ne  received  for  labor,  risk, 
and  management  on  the  farm.  Had  he  worked  as  an  employee  of  a 
railway  or  of  a  bank  and  obtained  the  average  wages  of  an  employee 
in  either  industry,  he  would  have  received  more  for  his  labor  than  he 
received  for  risk,  management,  and  labor  in  1918  on  the  farm. 

While  the  income  and  reward  for  capital  invested  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  have  been  improving  in  recent  years,  as  com- 
pared with  other  industries,  they  are  still  relatively  lower  and  in 
1920  were  far  below  the  rewards  of  other  industries. 

Measured  by  the  standard  of  purchasing  power  of,  his  products, 
by  the  absolute  prices  of  f ann  products  as  compared  with  the  prices 
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at  other  commodities,  by  the  test  of  quantity  output  or  the  test  of 
income  and  rewards  for  capital  invested  and  labor  employed,  agri- 
culture in  1920  and  thus  far  in  1921  is  relatively  worse  off  than 
other  industries. 

PRODUCTION   IN   1920. 

In  summating  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  debacle  of 
prices  in  1920  and  1921  it  is  necessary  to  marshal  them  in  such  a 
way  that  their  relation  to  the  crisis  mav  be  fully  understood  and  their 
influences  properly  assessed.  These  factors  are  normally  the  factors 
which  go  to  make  prices  of  farm  products  which  in  theu*  relation  to 
the  prices  of  other  groups  of  commodities  are  in  a  sense  a  measure  of 
the  relative  well-being  of  agriculture  as  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries. These  factors  are  k>tal  production,  including  imports,  per 
capita  production,  total  consumption  including  exports  and  per 
capita  consumption. 

Was  the  decline  of  a^cultural  prices  in  the  crop  year  1920-21 
induced  by  overproduction  in  1920 1  The  total  production  of  grain 
in  1920  was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  since  1915  but  less  than 
in  1915,  1912,  or  1906.  In  none  of  tnese  years  did  a  production 
greater  than  that  of  1920  produce  anything  like  the  same  decline  in 
prices.  The  production  oi  wheat  and  com  in  1920  was  somewhat^ 
larger  than  the  average  for  1909-1913,  while  the  production  of  cotton' 
was  relatively  less. 

The  number  of  beef,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  farms  in.  1920  was  less 
than  on  the  average  for  the  period  of  1909-1913,  while  the  number  of 
h(^  farms  was  somewhat  greater.  The  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep 
in  1920  was  markedly  below  the  average  slaughter  in  the  years  1909- 
1913,  while  the  slaugnter  of  hogs  was  slightly  ^eater  than  the  years 
1909-1913  and  the  slaughter  of  calves  markemy  so.  Chi  the  whole, 
however,  it  can  not  be  said  that  overproduction  or  overmarketing 
of  farm  products  in  1920  was  in  any  considerable  measure  a  moving 
factor  in  the  decline  of  prices  1920-21. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPOSTS  OP  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

If  the  decline  in  prices  of  a^cultural  products  can  not  be  attrib- 
nted  to  overproduction,  can  it  be  attributed  to  a  decline  of  con- 
sumption as  reflected  in  a  falling  off  of  exports  of  farm  products  ? 

In  assessing  the  importance  of  exports  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  price  of  the  domestic  product,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
agricultural  products  for  the  most  part  are  produced  in  surplus 
quantities  and  that  a  relatively  inconsiderable  increase  or  decrease 
in  exports  has  more  than  a  correspondin^y  great  influence  upon  the 

5ric€«.  The  great  economist,  Gregory  King,  has  estimated  that  a 
eficiency  of  one-tenth  will  increase  the  price  three-tenths  and  that  a 
deficiency  of  two-tenths  will  increase  the  price  eight-tenths.  The  same 
law  appues  to  surpluses.  Excess  production,  therefore,  unless  ab- 
sorbed oy  exports,  tends  to  depress  the  price  in  much  the  same  ratio. 
With  the  exnaustion  of  the  credits  extended  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  European  Governments  during  the  war,  of  whidi 
there  was  a  balance  of  $2,500,000,000  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  the 
purchasing  power  of  European  peoples  began  to  decline.  This 
failing  purchasing  power  was  immediately  felt  in  a  decline  of  exports 
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from  this  country.  Production  of  wheat  in  1920,  as  has  been  seen, 
was  slightly  above  the  average.  Exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
in  the  fiscal  je&r  1920-21  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  and 
larger  than  either  of  the  fiscal  years  1918-19  or  1919-20,  and  the 
define  of  the  price  of  wheat  was  relatively  less  than  the  decline  in  the 

f)rice  of  any  other  grain  except  rye,  production  of  which  in  1920  was 
argely  above  the  average  as  were  exports.  Production  of  com  in 
1920  was  also  above  the  average,  while  exports  of  com  and  com  meal 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  were  also  above  the  average.  Tlie  price 
of  com  for  the  crop  of  the  year  1920,  however,  declined  more  than  the 
price  of  either  wheat  or  rye.  The  production  of  oats  in  1920  was 
likewise  above  the.  average.  While  exports  of  oats  were  above  the 
average  1909-1913  they  were  far  below  the  average  of  tiie  preceding 
five  years. 

On  the  whole  exports  of  all  grains  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  1909-1913  average  and  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Excepting  wheat  and  rye, 
exports  of  other  farm  grains  are  normally  not  a  large  factor  in 
determining  prices;  exports  of  grain  other  than  wheat  and  rye 
are  normally  almost  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  production. 
Exports  of  cotton  were  markedly  less  in  1920  than  the  avQptge. 
The  decline  in  exports  of  cotton  began  in  Mardi,  1919,  and  was 
'  promptly  reflected  in  a  decline  in  prices.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  01  the  cotton  crop  is  exported,  although  exports  of  cotton  in 
recent  years  have  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  decrease.  Con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  1920  was  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1915, 
and  this  failure  of  consimiption,  coupled  with  tne  lack  of  export 
demand,  was  undoubtedly  a  major  factor  in  producing  the  tremen- 
dous decline  in  the  prices  which  occurred  in  this  commodity. 

Exports  of  beef  and  veal  declined  rapidly  during  1920  and  1921. 
This  decline  in  exports  was  coincident  with  the  decline  in  prices 
and  doubtless  was  a  major  factor  in  inducing  it.  The  failure  of 
export  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.  Con- 
sumption of  beef  in  this  country  bears  a  very  close  relation  to  urban 
employment  or  unemployment,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  period 
of  Dusiness  depression  and  consequent  unemployment,  consumption 
of  beef  and  beef  products  diminished. 

The  exports  oi  pork  began  to  fall  off  as  early  as  May,  1919,  and  de- 
clined rapidly  thereafter.  Domestic  consumption  oi  pork,  which  is 
essentially  a  poor  man's  food,  was  relatively  maintainea  during  1920. 
The  first  influence,  therefore,  which  induced  the  decline  in  pnces  of 

Sork  and  pork  products  must  be  assigned  to  the  Himiniflbing  export 
emand.  The  decline  in  the  prices  of  dairy  products  was  preceded 
by  both  a  failure  of  exports  and  an  increase  of  imports.  On  the 
wnole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  downward  impulse  was  given 
prices  of  live  stock,  live-stock  products  and  cotton  by  dimiTiiflhing 
export  demand,  and  that  while  large  exports  of  wheat  and  rye  served 
to  maintain  the  level  of  prices  of  these  commodities  above  those  of 
other  agricultural  products  they  did  not  serve  to  wholly  prevent 
decline  of  prices  of  these  commodities.  Consumption  of  wheat, 
beef,  mutton  and  dairy  products  have  all  declined  during  the  period  of 
depression  and  this  decline  in  consumption  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  and  accelerated  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities. 
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THE   BREAK   IN   FBIGES. 

The  crisis  was  not  confined  to  this  country.  The  avalanche  of 
dedmiiig  prices  and  its  attending  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  losses 
invclvea  tne  whole  world.  It  began  in  distant  Japan  with  the  break 
in  the  silk  market  and  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  It 
traveled  the  circle  of  the  Far  East,  Australia,  India,  Java,  England, 
France,  Italy,  the  whole  of  Europe,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the 
Umted  States.  It  embraced  all  countries  and  all  industries,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  or  in  the  same  way. 

PBODUCmON    AND   CONSUMPTION   OF  FARM   FBODUCTS.  * 

In  the  United  States  the  decline  of  prices  began  with  live 
stock  and  ran  the  course  of  farm  products.  Prices  of  clothing, 
metals  and  metal  products,  lumber,  shoes,  steel,  fuel,  house-fiunishing 
^oods,  oop|>er,  gasoline,  and  commodities  of  all  descriptions  followed 
in  the  tram  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  but  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  aid  not  decline  to  the  same  degree  or  at  the  same 
time  or  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  prices  of  agricultural  products. 
Some  of  them  declined  only  very  slightly  as  compared  with  agri- 
cnltoral  products.  All  of  this  served  to  diminish  the  purchasing 
power  01  farm  products  during  the  period  and  to  intensify  the 
farmers  diflBculties.  As  the  failing  purchasing  power  of  the  world 
began  to  make  itseK  felt  in  the  lessening  of  export  demand  for  farm 
products,  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  began  to  decline.  As 
prices  of  agricultural  products  declined,  the  purchasing  power  of 
tiie  agricultural  population,  representing  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  oegan  to  diminish.  As  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  diminished,  the  produc- 
tion of  industries  that  produced  the  commodities  of  commerce  began 
to  decline,  and  unemployment,  resulting  in  diminishing  consumption, 
gave  further  impulse  to  the  avalanche  of  prices.  Influential  and 
miportant  as  these  economic  forces  are  in  their  effect  upon  prices  of 
commodities,  the  -psychology  and  attitude  of  100,000,000  people, 
once  directed  either  by  optimism  and  the  influences  of  expansion 
or  by  pessimism  and  the  influences  of  depression,  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

PEE    CAPITA    FRODUOnON    AND     CONSUMPTION    OF    FARM    PRODUCTS. 

A  constructive  and  general  program  of  permanent  agricultural 
development  can  not  be  predicated  upon  the  abnormal  phenomena 
of  a  period  of  expansion  or  depression.     It  must  proceed  from  a 
consideration  of  the  course  of  agriculture  over  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment in  order  that  the  wisdom  of  experience  and  a  consideration  of 
the  organized  knowledge  of  agriculture  may  be  the  guide  and  director 
of  future  development.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  marshal  the  facts 
of  production  and  consumption  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of 
the  various  factors  which  influence  prices  and  therefore,  in  a  degree 
at  least,  determine  the  welfare  of  agriculture  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  the  course  of  agricultural  development  properly  appraised. 
A  summation  of  these  factors  on  the  basis  solely  of  total  production 
would  lead  to  wholly  erroneous  conclusions.     The  development  of 
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agriculture  must  be  measured  in  rferms  of  increase  of  population — 
tnat  is,  in  terms  of  production  per  inhabitant.  --Jhe  total  production 
of  wheat  shows  marked  fluctuatio]^  from  year  to  year^  but  on  the 
whole  has  about  kept  pace  with  tlj^  increase  in  population. 

The  consumption  oi  wheat,  whiie  Varying  widely  and  showing  a 
great  tendency  to  decline  in  periods  of  industrial  .depression  and  unem- 
ployment, has,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  &llbwn  a  tendency  to 
mcrease.  While  there  is  at  times  an  apparent  i^ation  between  con- 
sumption as  expressed  by  domestic  consumption  and  exports  and  the 
price  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  relationship  is  extremely  irregular 
and  apparently  modified  greatly  by  the  methcrf^of  selling  wheat  on 
the  exchanges  of  the  coimtiy,  wmch  introduG4aB.  among  the  price- 
determininff  factors  rumors  of  every  sort,  includijtg  the  weather,  crop 
failures,  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  more  or  less  temporary 
and  indefinite  character.  The  domestic  consui^tion  of  wheat  in 
1920,  as  compared  with  1919,  dropped  from  6.9  bushels  to  4.6  bushels. 
This  decline  m  consumption  was  no  doubt  due  to  failing  purchasing 
power  resulting  from  unemployment  and  the  generfS  depression 
which  came  upon  the  country  during  the  last  half  of  1920. 

Production  of  com  has  about  kept  pace  with  population,  and  con- 
sumption has  been  about  equal  to  production  from  year  to  year. 
The  relation  of  prices  to  per  capita  production  has  been  an  irregular 
one,  but  on  the  whole  a  lai^e  per  capita  production  of  com  has  resulted 
in  a  decreasing  price  and  a  small  production  in  an  increase  of  price. 
Com  can  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year,  and  the  carry  over  has 
had  the  effect  of  somewhat  stabilizing  the  price  of  com  from  year  to 
year. 

Production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  shown 
a  tendency  to  decline.  Exports  which  constitute  normally  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  crop  have  likewise  declined  in  recent  years. 
There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton  including  export  demand  ana  prices.  In  general, 
large  crops  have  resulted  m  declining  prices  and  smaU  crops  in 
increased  prices.  It  seems  probable  that  statistics  of  crop  conditioils 
and  of  crop  production,  which  for  cotton  are  probably  more  accurate 
than  for  any  other  farm  product,  have  had  an  influence  in  establish- 
ing a  closer  relation  between  the  factors  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, and  price  in  the  case  of  cotton  than  in  any  other  farm  product. 

The  total  number  of  milch  cows  on  farms  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  but  the  number  of  mUch  cows  per  1,000  of  population  has 
decreased.  The  increase  in  total  number  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  per  capita  ratio  of  milch  cows  to  population.  The 
value  of  milch  cows  has  increased  steadUy  since  1890  and  apparently 
without  regular  relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
of  head  per  1,000  of  population,  although  on  the  whole  the  decline 
in  the  ratio  of  milch  cattle  to  population  has  apparently  tended  to 
support  a  slight  increase  of  milch  cows  in  recent  years.  There  has 
been  a  marked  revolution  in  the  dairy  industry  in  recent  years. 
The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  has  markedly  declined  since 
1899  while  the  production  of  milk  and  the  number  of  gallons  of 
milk  sold  has  increased.  In  other  words,  the  increasing  quantity 
of  milk  required  by  increasing  urban  populations  has  been  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  decreased  production  oi  butter  and  cheese. 
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The  number  of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  on  farms  during  the 
last  decade  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  farms  per  thousand  of  population  has  decreased  in  the  last 
decade  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  price  of  cattle  has  borne  a  rather  close 
relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  cattle  per 
thousand  of  population.  Seven  years  of  large  production  of  cattle 
per  capita  were  accompanied  by  seven  years  oi  low  prices.  Three 
years  of  low  production  beginning  in  1897  resulted  in  three  jears 
of  high  prices.  Eleven  years  of  large  production  resulted  m  11 
years  of  low  prices,  while  10  years  of  low  production  brought  10 
years  of  relatively  high  prices. 

On  the  whole,  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
clining and  it  may  be  inferred  that  consumption  of  meat  in  this 
countoy  is  foUojying  the  trend  of  consumption  of  meat  in  Europe — 
that  is  to  say,  that  with  declining  herds  and  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
I  duction  the  prices  of  meat  seem  likely  to  continue  to  mcrease,  with 
resulting  decreases  in  consumption.  This  decrease  in  consumption 
of  meats  is  probably  a  factor  in  the  increasing  consumption  of  wheat 
\  and  bread  ^ains.  In  other  words,  we  are  gradually  changing  from 
a  meat^ating  nation  to  a  bread-eating  nation.  Consumption  of 
veal  in  this  country  has  rapidly  increased  in  recent  years  and  if 
continued  at  the  same  or  an  increasing  rate,  is  certain  to  result  in 
a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  beef  in  the  future. 

The  tendency  toward  increased  slaughter  of  calves  and  consump- 
tion of  veal  is  a  real  menace  to  the  future  production  of  beef  in 
the  country  tind  presages  an  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  in  the  rela- 
tively immediate  future. 

The  actual  number  of  sheep   on  farms   in   the   decade   ending 

1920  was  lower  than  in  the  decade  ending  1910.  The  average 
number  of  sheep  per  thousand  of  population  m  the  last  decade  was 
below  the  average  of  either  of  tne  two  preceding  decades.  The 
marked  decline  in  the  price  of  sheep  which  occurred  in  1920  and 

1921  seems  likely  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  flocks  of  sheep  in 
th^  country  are  diminished.  Unless  some  way  can  be  found  to 
introduce  sheep  and  wool  production  in  the  scheme  of  husbandry 
of  small  farms,  the  diminishing  acreage  for  pasture  in  the  mountain 
States,  coupled  with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  production,  seem 
likely  to  further  diminish  the  total  number  of  sheep  on  the  farms. 

On  the  whole,  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States  has 
barely  kept  pace  with  consumption.  Production  of  wheat  and 
CTains  have  aoout  kept  pace  with  increase  in  population,  while  pro- 
duction of  cattle  other  than  beef  cattle  and  sheep  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increase  in  population;  The  prices  received  for  farm  prod\icts 
have  not  been  such  as  to  induce  an  increase  in  farm  production  on 
the  whole.  While  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  borne  a  more 
or  less  irregular  relation  to  the  factors  of  supply  and  demand,  these 
relationships  are  not  as  close  as  they  should  be  or  would  be  if 
more  accurate  agricultural  statistics  of  production  and  supply  could 
be  made  available. 

COSTS    OF   PRODUCTION. 

The  costs  of  production  for  the  1920  crop  were  greater  than  the 
costs  of  any  preceding  crop  in  the  history  of  the  country.  During 
1919  and  tne  first  hiSf  of  1920  costs  of  production  of  agricultural 
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products  rose  more  rapidly  than  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
since  June,  1920,  costs  of  production  have  declined  less  rapidly  than 
prices  of  agricultural  products.  Considerable  data  iipon  costs  of 
production  of  farm  proaucts  have  been  gathered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  but 
this  data  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor  accurate  nor  does  it 
cover  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  constitute  a  safe  basis  for 
definite  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  profit  or  lack  of  profit  in  farm- 
ing operations  in  recent  years.  In  generid,  however,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  crop  of  1920  was  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Changes  in  fanning  methods  as  well  as  the  lack  of  skilled 
help  and  the  development  of  farm  machinery  have  introduced  a 
number  of  new  elements  into  the  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same 
time  investment  in  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  has  very  mate- 
rially increased.  The  quantity  of  lertilizers  used  in  the  production 
of  farm  crops,  as  well  as  the  total  expenditure  for  farm  fertilizer  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

Wages  of  employees  in  agriculture,  while  relatively  lower  than  in 
any  other  industries,  have  mcreased  in  lat^r  years.  This  is  due  to 
the  necessity  of  meeting  industrial  competition  and  the  more  skilled 
character  of  the  labor  which  must  now  be  employed  in  farming 
operations. 

FARM   MORTGAGES. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  total  number  of  mortgages  on  farm  lands 
and  buildings  owned  by  their  operators  has  more  tnan, doubled  and 
has  increased  proportionately  more  than  the  value  of  lands  and 
buildings.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  increase  in  quantity  production  of  farm  products  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  payment  of  the  added  interest  and  principal 
of  the  farm  debt  can  only  be  paid  out  of  increased  prices.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  paid  out  of  prices  such  as  have  existed 
during  the  past  12  months.  The  decline  in  prices  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  last  12  months  has  been  equivalent  to  53  per  cent  of 
the  prices  at  the  peak.     This  decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural 

Products  has  the  effect  of  again  doubling  the  farmers'  debt,  dready 
oubled  as  compared  with  1910. 
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Tenancy  in  the  United  States  has  increased  but  slightly  in  the  last 
decade,  principally  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  It  is  impossible  to  accurately 
predict  the  effect  of  the  recent  avalanche  of  descending  prices  upon 
tenancy  in  this  coimtry  but  it  is  probable  that  tenancy  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  pyramided  advances  in  freight  rates  which  have  been  made 
since  1913  have  resulted  in  the  highest  level  of  freight  rates  during 
the  period  when  agricultural  products  were  at  the  lowest  point  they 
have  been  for  30  years  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  These  in- 
creases have  had  tne  effect  of  diminishing  the  net  price  received  by 
the  farmer,  as  the  price  of  farm  products  is  usually  the  price  at  the 
terminal  or  the  price  at  the  place  where  the  product  of  one  locality 
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or  one  country  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  product  of 
another  locality  or  another  country,  less  the  freight  from  the  local 
market  to  that  terminal. 

Railroad  service,  like  any  other  service  or  commodity,  must  be 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  people  who  pay  for  it.  Freight 
rates,  therefore,  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  prices  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  for  the  commodities  transported. 

Numerous  instances  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission in  which  it  was  shown  mat  the  total  receipts  from  ship- 
ments, especially  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  were  absorbed  by  railroad 
charges  in  transporting  them  to  market,  leaving  the  producer  nothing 
for  his  time,  labor,  and  investment  in  producmg  them. 

In  other  cases  commodities  could  not  be  moved  at  all  because  the 
price  at  the  terminal  would  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  freight  charges 
m  transporting  them. 

No  industry  can  survive  or  prosper  under  such  conditions. 
An  immediate  reduction  in  freight  rates  from  the  farmer's  stand- 
point both  as  a  producer  and  consumer  is  absolutely  essential  to 
anything  approximating  a  normal  return  of  profits  for  farming 
operations.  The  commission  believes  that  an  immediate  reduction 
of  freight  rates  on  farm  products  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  renewal 
of  normal  agricultural  operations  and  prosperity,  and  recommends 
prompt  action  by  the  railroads  and  the  constituted  public  authority 
controlling  transportation  rates,  looking  to  a  scientific  readjustment 
downward  of  existing  tariflfs  on  agricultural  products.* 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL   PRICES. 

During  the  period  of  price  decline  the  wholesale  prices  of  other 
commodities  la^ed  behind  the  prices  of  farm  products,  and  retail 
prices  lagged  far  behind  wholesale  prices.  Wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  other  commodities  did  not  come  down  as  fast  as  prices  of  farm 
products.  This  had  the  eflfect  of  widening  the  margin  between  the 
price  which  the  farmer  received  for  the  products  ne  had  to  sell 
and  the  prices  which  he  paid  for  the  products  he  had  to  buy.  In 
general,  retail  mai^ins  have  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  as  whole- 
.  sale  pric^  rose  and  to  increase  as  wholesale  prices  declined.  Retail 
margins  in  the  first  half  of  1921  when  farm  products  were  at  the 
lowest  level  were  very  much  above  retail  margins  in  1913. 
.  The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  gathering  data  from  which  it 
expects  to  make  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  processes  of  distribution 
and  the  relation  of  prices  of  farm  products,  wholesale  prices  and  retail 
prices.  The  conclusions  and  recommendations  which  it  is  expected 
will  result  from  this  investigation  are  reserved  for  another  part  of 
this  report. 

ACREAGE  AND  VALUE  OF  FARM  LANDS. 

At  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States  the  unappropriated 
public  domain  consisted  of  1,470,098,812  acres.  In  the  50  years  since 
1870  this  acreage  has  been  reduced  by  settlement  554,330,545  acres, 
and  there  remams  of  the  pubhc  domain,  including  Alaska,  unappro- 
priated 542,511,252  acres. 

'Since  this  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  certain  reductions  in  freight  rates  upon « agricultural  prod- 
UW8  naTe  betti  miule. 
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There  is  no  classification  from  which  an  estimate  can  be  made  ol 
the  proportion  of  these  lands  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment, but  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  general,  that  the  remaining  public 
lands  are  probably  suitable  for  ^azin^  and  forestry  except  lii  thos^ 
locaUties  where  land  mav  be  reclaimed  by  either  irrigation  or  drainage. 

From  1870  to  1920  the  totiJ  value  of  land  in  farms  and  on  farm 
buildings  increased  from  $7,444,054,462  to  $66,316,002,602.  The 
value  of  land  in  farms  in  1920  was  $54,829,563,059  and  the  value  ol 
buildings  on  farms,  $11,486,439,543.  In  the  period  from  1870  to 
1920,  the  value  per  farm  of  land  and  buildings  increased  from  $2,799 
to  $10,284.  The  total  sum  invested  in  farm  equipment  and  machinery 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  $270,913,678  to  $3,594,772,928. 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  (m^^rms  in  the  same  period  increased 
from  $1,229,889,609  to  $8,013,3243(^.  The  rural  population,  that  is, 
the  population  outside  of  incorporated  places  having  2,500  or  over, 
decreased  from  71 .4  per  cent  to  48.6  per  cent.  The  per  acre  produc- 
tion of  grains  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
per  acre  per  annum  in  the  last  30  years. 

NEED   OF  AQKICULTURAL  PBOGBAM. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  program  looking  to  the  permanent  development  of  agri- 
culture with  a  view  of  relatmg  agriculture  with  the  various  agencies 
of  distribution  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  duplication,  waste,  and  loss 
in  the  common  purpose  to  deliver  the  products  of  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  in  the  most  economical  and  emcient  way.  The  first  essen- 
tiel  of  such  a  program  is  a  conscious  appreciation  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  coxmtry  as  well, 
that  such  a  program  is  necessary.  The  second  essential  involves  the 
proper  organization  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  with  particular 
reference  to  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sound,  acciwate,  and  current  basis  of  agri- 
cultural statistics.  This  is  suggested  without  reflection  or  criticism 
upon  the  statistical  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricultyre.  The 
agricultural  statistics  of  this  country  are  better  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  They  can  and  ought  to  be  better  than 
they  are. 

STATISTICS    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  statistics  now  available  are  neither  sufficiently  accurate,  com- 

Srehensive,  nor  current,  nor  are  they  established  upon  a  sufliciently 
efinite  and  uniform  basis  to  be  completely  comparable  from  year  t^ 
year  over  a  long  period.  There  is  not  sufficient  coordination  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  with  statistics  of  production  and  consumption,  ex- 
ports and  imports  procured  by-other  departments.  There  should  be 
an  expansion  of  the  statistical  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, particularly  along  lines  of  procurement  of  live-stock  statistics. 
Sound,  accurate,  current  statistics  are  essential,  not  only  to  a  con- 
scious program  of  agricultural  development  but  to  the  correlation  of 
agriculture  with  the  agencies  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

Agricultural  statistics  should  include  not  only  statistics  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  this  counttr, 
but  similar  data  with  reference  to  crops  in  foreign  countries,     Tno 
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commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  should  be  repre- 
sented by  agricultural  attaches  in  the  principal  countries  producing 
agricultural  products  and  consuming  them.  Foreign  agricultural 
statistics,  bom  of  production  and  consumption,  are  seldom  available 
from  foreign  Government  sources  in  time  to  be  of  value  to  the  farmers 
or  dealers  in  grain  in  this  country.  It  is  desirable  that  agencies 
should  be  set  up  in  the  principal  centers  of  foreign  production  and 
consumption  of  farm  products  in  order  that  those  interested  in  the 
United  otates  can  be  currently  advised  as  to  world  crop  production 
and  consumption  conditions. 

STANDARDS   OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND   CONTAINERS. 

One  of  the  elements  which  is  now  lacking  in  considerable  measure 
at  least  in  the  procurement  of  agricultural  statistics  is  a  basis  of 
standardization  of  amcultural  products  and  containers.  Standard- 
ization of  agriculture  products  and  containers  is  likewise  essential  to 
any  adequate  scheme  of  marketing  and  distributing  farm  products 
if  unnecessary  waste  and  losses  in  the  process  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution are  to  be  avoided.  The  process  of  distribution  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  sound  and  practical  standards  and  grades  ap- 
pUed  to  agricultural  products  in  commerce.  Standardization  will 
likewise  increase  the  opportunity  of  the  consumer  to  secure  the  exact 
thing  for  which  he  bargains  and  to  measure  the  quality  of  the  product 
whicn  he  buys. 

NEED  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  COOPERATION  IN  PRODUCTtVE  MARKETING 
AND  DISTRIBUTION   OP  FARM   PRODUCTS. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  development  of  farm 
oi^nizations  upon  cooperative  lines  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  sort- 
ing, grading,  marketing,  and  processing  farm  products.    Losses  to  the 
farmer  incident  to  his  failure  to  properly  sort,  ^ade,  and  bulk  his 
product  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     Individual  farmers,  how- 
ever,  can  not  economically  purchase  and  operate  the  necessary 
macninery  and  maintain  the  necessary  agencies  for  this  purpose.     It 
must  be  done  cooperatively,  if  the  farmer  is  to  do  it,  or  the  farmer 
must  turn  this  phase  of  the  f imction  of  marketing  over  to  some  one 
else,  in  which  case  the  profits  incident  to  the  better  sorting,  grading, 
and  packing  of  the  proauct  go  to  the  sorter,  grader,  or  packer  instead 
of  to  the  farmer.    TTie  appropriate  place  and  the  proper  functions 
of  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  will  be  fully  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  on  distribution  of  farm  products  to  be  issued 
later,  but  the  investigation  of  the  coinmission  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  justify  it  in  recommending  legislation  by  Congress  afltana- 
tively  recognizing  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  combine  with  other 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  sorting,  grading,  marketing,  and 
processing  his  product. 

AGRICULTURAL   CREDIT. 

The  need  of  adapting  the  banking  machinery  of  the  coimtry  to  the 
fwmer^s  turnover  and  Dusiness  requirements  will  be  discussed  in  part 
2  of  this  report  and  recommendations  to  accomplish  this  result  will 
be  therein  made.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  creation  of 
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adequate  banking  machinery  fully  adapted  to  the  farmer's  require- 
ments is  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  agricultural 
development. 

WAREHOUSE    SYSTEM. 

The  warehouse  system  of  the  United  States  is  a  decentralized  and 
disintegrated  system,  subject  to  the  widest  variations  of  regulation 
of  the  warehouseman's  liability  in  the  different  States.  Tms  situ- 
ation does  not  lend  itself  to  systematic  marketing  or  orderly  financing 
of  farmers'  crops.  There  should  be  a  national  warehouse  system 
which  would  provide  unifonn  liability  on  the  part  of  the  warehouse- 
man and  in  which  the  moral  and  financial  hazards  are  fully  insured. 
To  this  end  the  commission  recommends  the  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing Federal  warehouse  law  and  the  passage  by  the  several  States  of 
uniform  laws  regulating  the  liability  of  warehousemen  and  the 
services  rendered  oy  them.  The  farmer  can  not  hope  to  adequately 
control  the  marketing  of  his  product  or  to  have  influence  in  propor- 
tion to  his  number  and  importance  in  the  absence  of  a  warehouse 
system  which  will  enable  him  to  hold  or  sell  his  crops  as  his  own 

Iudgment,  or  the  iudgment  of  the  cooperative  association  of  which 
le  may  be  a  member,  dictates. 

READJUSTMENT   OF  PRICES. 

The  orderly  development  of  production,  marketing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products  must  be  predicated  upon  the  establishment  of 
Erice  levels  representing  a  fair  degree  of  equality  of  purchasing  power 
etween  agricultural  products  and  other  commodities  and  economic 
rewards  for  investment  and  labor  in  agriculture  equivalent  to  the 
property  and  labor  returns  in  other  industries. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  agriculture  can  not  prosper  on  the  basis 
of  a  price  level  for  its  products  substantially  below  the  price  level  of 
other  commodities.     The  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has  been 
attributed  in  the  most  part  to  the  social  advantages  which  the  city  is , 
supposed  to  offer  over  the  country.     A  careful  mvestigation  of  the! 
economic  condition  of  the  farmer  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this } 
exodus  has  been  in  a  larger  measure  due  to  the  greater  economic, 
rewards  offered  by  urban  employment  than  is  offered  for  the  risk,  j 
management,  and  labor  on  tne  farm  and  the  greater  income  for 
capitd  invested  in  industry  as  compared  with  the  income  of  capital ' 
invested  in  agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL   SCIENCE   AND   EDUCATION. 

Agriculture  is  subject  to  exceptional  hazards  resulting  from  the 
weatner  and  climatic  conditions,  animal  and  plant  diseases,  and  insect 
pests.  These  hazards  reduce  farming  to  a  gigantic  gamble.  But 
methods  of  production  can  be  adaptea  to  the  end  of  reducing  losses 
from  climatic  and  weather  conditions  to  the  minimum.  Plant  and 
animal  diseases  and  insect  pests  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  con- 
trolled. But  the  means  ana  the  method  of  reducing  or  controllinff 
these  hazards  can  not  be  worked  out  on  the  farm  by  the  individu^ 
farmer.  The  investment  even  of  the  largest  is  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  maintenance  of  the  organization  necessary  for  the  study 
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and  formulation  of  these  means  and  methods.  A  program  of  agri- 
cultm-al  development  therefore  must  include  provisions  for  an 
expanded  and  coordinated  program  of  practical  scientific  investi- 
gation through  State  and  National  departments  of  agriculture,  and 
through  agricultural  colleges  and  umversities  directed  toward  re- 
ducing the  hazards  of  climatic  and  weather  conditions  and  of  plant 
and  animal  diseases  and  insect  pests.  It  should  include  the  extension 
of  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  economics  of  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools. 

COST   ACCOUNTING. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  promoting 
better  book  and  record  keeping  of  the  costs  of  production  of  farm 
products  on  individual  farms.  Better  bookkeeping  methods,  includ- 
mg  more  adequate  and  complete  cost  records  by  farmers  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  more  eflBcient  farm  management  methods. 
The  efforts  of  farmers  In  this  direction  should  be  promoted  by  State 
and  Federal  departments  of  agriculture  and  supported  by  adequate 
Federal  appropriations. 

WHOLESALE   TERMINAL   FACILITIES. 

Wholesale  terminal  facilities  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  archaic  and  ill  adapted  to  eflSciently  and  economically 
distribute  farm  commodities,  particularly  perishables.  Better  whole- 
sale terminal  facihties  of  pnmary  markets  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  organization  of  distribution  agencies  and  facilities  m 
large  cities  is  essential  to  carrying  out  any  constructive  agricultural 
program. 

GBEATER   SOCIAL   AND    COMMUNITY    SATISFACTION. 

Good  roads  to  local  markets,  joint  facilities  at  terminals  connecting 
rail,  water,  and  motor  transport  systems  and  more  adequate  facihties 
at  shipping  points  will  materially  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the 
costs  ol  marKeting  and  distribution  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

While  it  is  considered  that  greater  economic  rewards  will  con- 
stitute the  greatest  incentive  to  maintaining  agricultural  production 
and  particidarly  keeping  on  the  farm  the  people  already  there  and 
their  children,  a  program  of  agricultural  development  should  be 
directed  toward  greater  social  and  community  satisfactions,  and 
more  convenient  and  improved  social  and  community  institutions. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  FARMER'S  DOLLAR  IN  1920-21. 

An  understanding  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  is  clearly  pre- 
cedent to  a  study  oi  the  causes  which  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  that  condition.  In  general,  the  condition  of  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  as  distinguished  from  the  condition  that  characterizes  the 
condition  of  individuals  in  agricultiu*e,  may  be  measured  by  the 
prices  which  the  farmer  receives  for  the  products  he  has  to  sell,  in 
their  relation  to  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  In  other  words, 
the  condition  of  agriculture,  in  general,  is  good  or  bad  in  proportion 
to  the  purchasiag  power  of  the  f armer^s  dollar.  The  farmer's  con- 
dition is  not  an  absolute  condition,  but  a  relative  one,  and  that  re- 
lation is  determined  by  the  amount  which  the  products  he  raises  will 
buy  of  other  products.  It  is,  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  relative  position  of  the  farmer,  to  ascertain  the  purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  during  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  just  passed 
as  related  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  in  other  years. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  purchasing  power  of  a  farmer's  dollar  in 
any  given  month  or  year,  reference  is  had  to  an  index  showing  the 
relative  prices  of  groups  of  commodities  at  a  given  time.  The  price 
at  the  given  time  may  be  the  average  price  for  a  year,  or  the  average 
price  for  a  period  of  years.  Taking  this  average  as  representing  100, 
a  series  of  ngures  is  established  wmch  indicates  the  relative  increase, 
or  decrease  m  the  price  compared  with  the  established  base.  In 
establishing  the  index  for  a  group  of  commodities,  weights  are  given 
to  the  prices  on  the  commocnties  making  up  the  group  in  proportion 
to  the  production  or  relative  importance  of  the  commodities  in  the 
group. 

The  purchasing  power — that  is,  the  value  of  anv  given  group  of 
commodities  or  any  given  commodity  in  terms  oi  any  other  com- 
modity— is  arrived  at  Dy  dividing  the  price  index  for  the  given  group 
of  commodities,  or  the  given  commodity,  by  the  price  index  of  another 
group  of  commodities  or  of  another  given  commodity. 

To  illustrate,  if  the  index  of  farm  products  on  the  basis  of  1913  in 
January,  1921,  is  136,  and  the  index  of  all  commodities  for  the  same 
month  is  177,  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  as  compared 
with  all  commodities  would  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  136  by  177,  the 
result  of  which  is  0.76.  By  this  method  it  is  determined  that  in  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  as  compared  with  1913  the  farmer's  dollar  was  worth 
76  cents. 

As  foods  and  farm  products  are  not  purchased  by  farmers  to  the 
same  extent  as  by  other  groups,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar  is  sometimes  determined  by  excluding  from  the  '^  all-commod- 
ity" index  foods  and  farm  products.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer's  dollar  by  months  from  1913  to  date  is  shown  in  Table  A-1,  on 
page  27,  and  Table  A-2,  on  page  28. 
26 
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Table  A-1. — The  purchasing  power  of  all  farm  products ^  in  terms  of  all  commodiiieSf 
excluding  food  and  farm  products. 


1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
116 

1920 

1921 

January 

95 

108 

109 

99 

96 

119 

100 

66 

February 

95 

105 

110 

97 

99 

118 

113 

92 

66 

March 

99 

105 

112 

96 

102 

118 

122 

90 

67 

ife^:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

97 

106 

115 

96 

111 

119 

127 

90 

63 

98 

108 

114 

98 

116 

116 

128 

87 

99 

108 

112 

96 

111 

115 

117 

88 

July 

101 

108 

112 

100 

109 

116 

120 

86 

Aocust 

101 

114 

113 

106 

115 

119 

112 

81 

September 

104 

112 

107 

105 

117 

120 

102 

78 

October 

100 

111 

107 

113 

125 

114 

102 

70 

Kovember 

102 

110 

101 

104 

126 

111 

104 

70 

I>«cember 

104 

105 

98 

96 

121 

113 

103 

65 

.'..'.'.'.'.'. 

Average 

1 

100 

107 

109 

100 

113 

117 

113 

84 



The  purchasing  power  of  farm  products,  including  both  arops  and 
live  stock,  is  shown  graphically  in  the  chart  which  follows: 

CHART  A-1. 

THE  PURCHASING  POWER  OP  THE  FARMER'S  DOLLAR 
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Table  A-2. — The  purchasing  power  of  all  farm  produdSy  in  terms  of  all  commodiiiegf 
including  food  and  farm  products. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January , 

97 

97 
100 

99 
100 

99 
101 
100 
102 
102 
100 
102 

101 
103 
104 
105 
106 
105 
104 
106 
103 
104 
103 
101 

103 
103 
106 
107 
108 
106 
107 
107 
104 
104 
99 
97 

98 
97 
97 
97 
98 
97 
99 
102 
102 
105 
101 
97 

98 
96 
101 
105 
108 
106 
106 
111 
111 
114 
115 
112 

111 
HI 
113 
114 
112 
112 
113 
113 
lU 
109 
107 
107 

109 
111 
113 
115 
115 
111 
112 
107 
103 
103 
104 
103 

99 
95 
94 
92 
89 
90 
90 
88 
86 
80 
79 
76 

76 

February 

77 

March 

77 

April 

74 

^!:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

77 

June -  

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 

100 

103 

103 

98 

107 

112 

110 

89 

The  basic  indexes  upon  which  the  purchasing  power  is  arrived  at 
are  given  in  Table  A-3. 

Table  A-3. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices. 
BY  GROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES  AND  BY  MONTHS,  1913  TO  1920  (1913  EQUALS  100). 


Year  and  month. 


1913. 
Average  for  year. 

January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.  - . 

October 

November... 
December 


1914. 
Average  for  year. 

Januar^^ 

February .... 

March 

Anril 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

Sept^'mber... 

October 

November... 
December. . . . 


1915. 
Average  for  year. 

January 

lebraaiy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septum  Ijer... 

October 

November... 
December. . . . 


1 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 

Food, 

Cloths 
and 

etc. 

cloth- 
ing. 

100 

100 

100 

97 

99 

100 

97 

98 

101 

99 

97 

100 

97 

96 

100 

98 

95 

100 

99 

99 

99 

101 

102 

100 

101 

101 

100 

104 

.105 

100 

103 

102 

100 

101 

105 

100 

101 

101 

99 

103 

103 

98 

101 

102 

98 

102 

100 

99 

103 

97 

99 

103 

95 

99 

104 

96 

99 

104 

100 

99 

104 

104 

99 

109 

112 

99 

108 

116 

98 

103 

107 

97 

101 

106 

96 

S9 

105 

96 

105 

104 

100 

102 

106 

96 

105 

108 

97 

105 

104 

97 

107 

105 

99 

109 

105 

99 

105 

102 

99 

108 

104 

99 

10' 

102 

99 

103 

100 

100 

105 

103 

103 

102 

107 

105 

103 

111 

107 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


100 
103 
103 
102 
98 
98 
100 
99 
100 
100 
100 
99 
99 


93 
92 
92 
89 
89 
89 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 
100 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 

Lumber 

and 
build- 
ing ma- 
terials. 

Chemi- 
cals 
and 

drugs. 

House- 
fumish- 

goods. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

107 

100 

101 

100 

100 

105 

101 

101 

100 

100 

102 

101 

101 

100 

99 

102 

101 

101 

100 

98 

102 

101 

100 

.  100 

98 

100 

101 

100 

100 

100 

98 

101 

99 

100 

101 

99 

99 

99 

100 

102 

99 

99 

99 

100 

102 

99 

98 

100 

100 

100 

96 

98 

100 

100 

100 

92 

98 

100 

100 

100 

87 

97 

101 

99 

99 

92 

98 

100 

99 

99 

92 

99 

100 

99 

100 

92 

99 

100 

99 

101 

91 

99 

100 

99 

101 

87 

98 

100 

99 

101 

86 

98 

100 

99 

99 

85 

97 

99 

99 

97 

85 

97 

99 

99 

98 

86 

96 

104 

99 

99 

83 

96 

105 

99 

96 

81 

95 

105 

99 

96 

83 

94 

104 

99 

98 

97 

94 

114 

99 

99 

83 

94 

103 

99 

100 

87 

95 

102 

99 

100 

89 

94 

102 

99 

99 

91 

94 

102 

99 

99 

96 

94 

102 

99 

98 

100 

93 

104 

99 

97 

102 

93 

108 

99 

98 

100 

92 

112 

99 

97 

100 

92 

116 

99 

97 

100 

93 

124 

99 

99 

104 

94 

142 

99 

100 

114 

97 

153 

99 

103 

All 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 


100 
lOO 
lOO 
99 
98 
98 
lOO 
lOO 
101 

loa 

101 
101 
99 


100 
100 
99 
99 
98 
98 
99 
100 
103 
104 
99 
98 


101 

99 
101 

99 
100 
101 

99 
101 
100 

99 
101 
103 
106 
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Table  A-3. — Jrufer  numbers  of  wholesale  prices — Continued. 
BY  OKOITPS  OF  COMMODITIES  AND  BY  MONTHS,  1913  TO  1920  (1913  EQUALS  100)-Contd. 


Year  and  month. 

Farm 
prod- 
ucts. 

Food, 
etc. 

aoths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 

128 
110 
113 
117 
119 
122 
124 
126 
128 
131 
138 
146 
155 

181 
161 
162 
164 
169 
173 
179 
187 
193 
193 
193 
196 
203 

239 
211 
216 
223 
232 
237 
245 
249 
262 
255 
267 
266 
250 

261 
234 
223 
216 
217 
228 
258 
282 
304 
306 
313 
325 
335 

302 
350 
356 
356 
353 
347 
335 
317 
299 
278 
257 
234 
220 

Fuel 
and 
light- 
Ing. 

Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 

148 
126 
132 
141 
147 
151 
149 
145 
145 
148 
151 
160 
185 

208 
183 
190 
199 
208 
217 
239 
257 
249 
226 
182 
174 
174 

181 
174 
176 
176 
177 
178 
178 
184 
185 
184 
187 
188 
184 

161 
172 
168 
162 
152 
152 
154 
158 
165 
160 
161 
164 
169 

186 
177 
189 
192 
195 
193 
190 
191 
193 
192 
184 
170 
157 

Lumber 

and 

bufld- 

Ing  ma- 
terials. 

Chemi- 
cals 
and 

drugs. 

House- 
fomlsh- 

goods. 

Miscel- 
lane- 
ous. 

All 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 

1916. 
Average  for  year 

-'annary 

122 
108 
109 
111 
114 
116 
116 
118 
126 
131 
136 
146 
142 

189 
148 
151 

ig 

197 
197 
199 
205 
204 
206 
212 
205 

220 
207 
208 
212 
217 
214 
217 
224 
230 
237 
224 
221 
223 

234 
222 
218 
228 
285 
240 
231 
246 
243 
226 
230 
240 
241 

218 
246 
237 
239 
246 
244 
243 
236 
222 
210 
182 
165 
144 

126 
113 
114 
115 
117 
119 
119 
121 
128 
133 
140 
150 
145 

176 
150 
150 
160 
182 
190 
187 
181 
180 
178 

184 
185 

189 
187 
186 
177 
178 
177 
179 
184 
191 
199 
201 
206 
210 

210 
207 
196 
203 
211 
214 
204 
216 
227 
211 
211 
219 
234 

236 
253 
244 
246 
270 
287 
279 
268 
235 
223 
204 
195 
172 

119 
105 
106 
106 
106 
107 
106 
108 
110 
115 
133 
155 
170 

175 
176 
185 
188 
184 
194 
201 
192 
165 
160 
146 
155 
158 

163 
157 
157 
158 
157 
160 
159 
166 
166 
167 
167 
171 
171 

173 
170 
169 
168 
167 
167 
170 
171 
175 
181 
181 
179 
181 

238 
184 
187 
192 
213 
235 
246 
252 
268 
284 
282 
258 
236 

101 
99 
100 
101 
101 
102 
101 
99 
100 
100 
101 
104 
106 

124 
106 
106 
110 
114 
117 
127 
132 
133 
134 
134 
134 
136 

151 
136 
138 
144 
146 
148 
150 
154 
157 
159 
158 
164 
164 

192 
161 
163 
165 
162 
164 
175 
186 
208 
227 
231 
236 
253 

308 
268 
300 
325 
341 
341 
337 
333 
328 
318 
313 
274 
266 

150 
150 
170 
176 
172 
106 
166 
156 
146 
147 
150 
156 
169 

198 
150 
160 
165 
170 
179 
180 
198 
209 
223 
252 
240 
238 

221 
232 
233 
232 
229 
223 
219 
216 
222 
220 
218 
215 
195 

179 
191 
185 
183 
178 
179 
174 
171 
172 
173 
174 
176 
1T9 

210 
180 
197 
205 
212 
215 
218 
217 
216 
222 
216 
207 
188 

115 
105 
106 
106 
106 
112 
112 
121 
122 
122 
124 
123 
124 

144 
132 
132 
132 
139 
139 
144 
152 
162 
152 
152 
155 
156 

196 
161 
161 
165 
172 
173 
198 
199 
221 
226 
226 
226 
227 

236 
218 
218 
218 
217 
217 
233 
245 
260 
262 
264 
290 
303 

837 
324 
329 
329 
331 
339 
362 
362 
363 
371 
371 
360 
346 

120 
107 
106 
109 
110 
113 
119 
120 
122 
125 
132 
135 
137 

156 
138 
141 
143 
149 
150 
152 
163 
166 
155 
163 
166 
170 

193 
178 
181 
184 
191 
194 
196 
190 
191 
194 
196 
208 
204 

217 
212 
208 
217 
216 
213 
212 
221 
225 
217 
220 
220 
220 

236 
227 
227 
230 
238 
1        246 
247 
243 
240 
239 
229 
220 
206 

124 
110 

Fehmarr. 

March.... 

112 
114 

ApriL 

117 

May!:...:::::::: 

118 

Jnne , , 

119 

July 

119 

August 

123 

September 

October 

128 
134 

Norember 

December 

1917. 

Avenge  for  year 

January, . 

144 
146 

176 
151 

February 

156 
161 

AprlL 

172 

iSy!:::::::::::: 

182 

Jane 

185 

July 

186 

August 

185 

September 

0<Sober 

183 
181 

November 

December 

1918. 

Average  for  year 

January 

February 

March.... 

iS5^::::::::::: 

June 

July 

183 
182 

196 
185 
186 
187 
190 
190 
193 
198 

August 

202 

8n>tember 

October 

207 
204 

N6vember 

December 

1919. 

Average  for  year 

January 

206 
206 

212 
203 

Februwy 

March.... 

ApriL 

197 
201 
203 

May....:::::::: 

207 

June . . . 

207 

July 

218 

August.... 

226 

^ST.::::: 

220 
223 

November 

December 

1920. 

Average  for  year 

January 

230 
238 

243 
248 

February 

March... 

249 
253 

April 

266 

fiSy...:. 

272 

June 

269 

July 

262 

August 

25C 

September 

October 

242 
22S 

November 

D«cwnber 

207 
18fl 
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Table  A-3. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices — Continued. 
BY  GROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES  AND  BY  MONTHS,  1913  TO  1920  (1913  EQUALS  100)— CoatcL 


Year  and  month. 


1921. 
Average  for  year: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Fann 
prod- 
ucts. 


136 
129 
125 
115 
117 
113 
115 


Food, 
etc. 


162 
150 
150 
141 
133 
132 
134 


Cloths 
and 

cloth- 
ing. 


208 
198 
192 
186 
181 
180 
179 


Fuel 
and 
light- 
ing. 


228 
218 
207 
199 
194 
187 
184 


Metals 
and 
metal 
prod- 
ucts. 


Lumber 
and 
buUd- 

ing  ma^ 
terials. 


152 
146 
139 
138 
138 
132 
125 


221 
208 
203 
202 
202 
200 


Chemi- 
cals 
and 

drugs. 


182 
178 
171 
168 
166 
166 
163 


House- 
(urnish- 

ine 
goods. 


277 
275 
274 
262 
250 
235 


Miscel- 


lane- 
ous. 


190 
180 
167 
154 
151 
150 
149 


com- 
modi- 
ties. 


177 
1«7 
163 
154 
151 
148 
148 


BY  GROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1920. 
[1913-lOO.J 


1890 

68 
78 
66 
67 
50 
60 
54 
58 
61 
62 
60 
73 
81 
75 
80 
77 
78 
85 
85 
97 
103 
93 
101 
100 
103 
105 
122 
189 
220 
234 
218 

80 
89 
80 
87 
77 
74 
67 
71 
76 
75 
79 
80 
85 
82 
»7 
86 
84 
89 
94 
99 
100 
99 
106 
100 
103 
104 
126 
176 
189 
210 
236 

04 
91 
91 
88 
78 
78 
75 
76 
79 
82 
88 
82 
84 
88 
89 
91 
97 
104 
94 
98 
99 
96 
98 
100 
9» 
100 
128 
181 
239 
261 
302 

60 
68 
66 
66 
61 
67 
69 
62 
61 
71 
80 
78 
92 
105 
01 
87 
90 
93 
91 
88 
84 
82 
89 
100 
96 
93 
119 
175 
163 
173 
238 

114 
102 
93 
85 
72 
77 
80 
71 
71 
108 
106 
98 
97 
96 
88 
98 
113 
120 
94 
92 
93 
89 
99 
100 
87 
97 
148 
206 
181 
161 
186 

72 
70 
67 
68 
66 
64 
68 
62 
65 
71 
76 
73 
77 
80 
80 
85 
94 
97 
92 
97 
101 
101 
100 
100 
97 
94 
101 
124 
151 
192 
308 

90 
92 
91 
90 
83 
88 
91 
89 
93 
96 
97 
98 
97 
96 
97 
96 
94 
96 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
100 
101 
114 
159 
198 
221 
179 
210 

72 
72 
71 
68 
67 
62 
58 
56 
61 
62 
60 
69 
73 
74 
73 
71 
74 
80 
78 
77 
80 
85 
91 
100 
99 
99 
115 
144 
196 
236 
366 

92 
92 
88 
91 
86 
82 
80 
80 
79 
82 
91 
90 
92 
94 
94 
95 
97 
101 
97 
100 
116 
104 
101 
100 
99 
99 
120 
155 
193 
217 
236 

81 

1891 

82 

1892 

7« 

1803 

77 

1894 

69 

1895 

70 

1806 

66 

1897 

67 

1898 

09 

1899 

74 

1900 

80 

1901 

79 

1902 

85 

1903 

85 

1904 

86 

1905 

85 

1906 

88 

1907 

94 

1908 

91 

1900 

97 

1910 

09 

1911 

96 

1912 

101 

1913 

100 

1914 

100 

1915 

101 

1916 

124 

1917 

176 

1918 

196 

1919 

212 

1920 

243 

Chart  A-1  on  page  2'^  shows  that  during  the  entire  period  begin- 
ning with  January,  1920.  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer^s  dollar 
constantly  declined  until  in  April,  1921,  it  was  63  per  cent  of  1913  by 
one  index  and  77  per  cent  by  the  other. 

Including  food  and  farm  products  with  all  other  products,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  dollar  since  1890  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  (A-4) : 
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Table  A-4. 


83 
89 
87 
87 
85 
85 
81 
86 
88 
83 
86 
92 
95 
88 
93 
90 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


90 

93 

100 

96 

97 

101 

100 

103 

103 

98 

107 

112 

110 


\\  indicated  by  this  table,  the  farmer's  condition  in  1920,  as 
'  lured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar,  was  worse  than  in 
other  year  since  1901,  with  the  exception  of  1903  and  1906. 
•le  following  table,  A-5,  compares  the  purchasing  power  of  31 
'  rent  farm  commodities  in  April  and  May  of  this  year  on  the  basis 
le  5-year  average  for  the  same  product  in  the  same  month  for 
succeBsive  years  ending  in  1914: 

B  A— 5. — The  price  and  the  pwrcharing  power  of  stated  farm  products  ^  in  April  and 

May  ofmty 


Price 

Present 

• 

6-year 

index, 

purchas- 

Unit. 

Date. 

Price  on 

specified 

date, 

1921. 

average 
before 
the  war 

5-year 
average 
before 

ing  power 
on  basis 
of  5-year 

for  the 

the  war 

average 

same. 

(1909- 

before 

month. 

i*?^. 

thewar- 
100. 

BnrfiAl.... 

May     1 
...do 

ia505 
.a68 

ia647 
.412 

92 
89 

59 

do 

57 

1  Jt 

do 

...do.... 

1.107 

.808 

123 

78 

'7 

do 

...do.... 

.492 

.649 

#       76 

48 

... 

do 

...do.... 

L053 

.721 

146 

93 

•rheat 

do 

...do.... 

1.159 

.731 

169 

101 

Md 

do 

...do.... 

L267 

L763 

71 

45 

do 

Hay    1 

2.09 
69.00 
.094 
17.23 
13.06 

2.19 

lOSwOO 

.126 

22.70 

12.23 

123 
66 
75 
76 

107 

78 

1  com.. ....-.-...-- 

Ton. 

Pound 

42 

1..                 ....-- 

48 

iseed. 

Ton. 

48 

do 

68 

Jiyseed 

Bushel 

Apr.  15 

2.84 

4^12 

69 

44 

-seed. 

do 

...So.... 

10.80 

9.73 

111 

71 

t^.. 

Hundredweight... 
Bushel.. ..TTT:.... 
do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
May     1 

2.03 
.98 
.68 

2.04 
1.27 
.696 

100 
77 
98 

64 

;^. 

49 

.  oeB..r.r 

62 

'  St?^ ::::::::::::: 

do 

Pound 

...do.... 
Apr.  15 

.*S...\ 

...do.... 
...do.... 

L272 
.035 

1.422 
.217 
.202 
.386 

.978 
.05 
1.226 

.118 
.167 
.247 

130 
70 
116 
184 
121 
156 

83 
45 

a    ..  . 

nn8h«l 

74 

4Q5                  ,    

Pound 

Doeen 

Pound 

117 

77 

-uiWV.V.'..'. •- 

99 

i^'    mws.     -   -.-.----- 

Heed 

Hundredweigtit... 
do 

Apr.  15 

...do 

...do.... 

64.35 
6.08 
7.73 

49.42 
5.50 
6.76 

130 
111 
114 

83 

t.  «>- nttle.             

71 

'     Jalves. 

73 

.  't:::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

.....do 

...do.... 

5.11 

5.07 

101 

64 

do 

...do.... 

7.65 

6.46 

117 

75 

Pound 

...do.... 

.179 

.18 

99 

63 

K, 

Hundredweight... 

...do.... 

7.96 

7.69 

105 

67 

ii'     s 

Head 

...do.... 

loaoo 

146.00 

68 

43 

*^M  31  -products. 

«106 

67 

^^••d  States    Biir«au  „Labor, 

•  hoiesale    prices    " AU  com- 
iy|-f  II  ••    A -nril  * 

100 

m 
157 

h^lUU,     .A.p<^u    



•  liepared  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell  University. 

*  Tlie  weiglited  average  according  to  amounts  usually  sol 


sold  is  practically  the  same  (index  110). 
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The  following  chart,  A-2,  shows  graphically  the  purchasing  p: 
of  live  stock  as  compared  with  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  < 

The  chart  shows  that  during  the  entire  period  from  1913  to 
the  returns  from  crops  as  measured  in  terms  of  the  purchasing  j 
were  relatively  greater  than  those  from  live  stock. 

CHART  A-2. 

THE  PURCHASIN6  POWER  OF  LIVESTOCK  AND  OF  FARM  CRC 
FROM  JANUARY  1913  TO  APRIL  I9EI  BY  MONTH5 


T^W 

il  1 

11 " I 

rm 

IliUIJI 

rjTitlOO 

350 
325 
300 

275 
250 

99« 

1  1 

575 

-  It 

T 

350 

"*H 

rtit(nnHnni!ini!l 

ll'nitiiMtt 

TT ^ 

3S!5 

— LIVEOTOCK 

-  PARM  CROPQ 

1 

300 

1' 

275 

■  VI9- 

■IWW 

mil 

1 

250 

285 

17*1 

200 

1 

- 

- 

S.I 

175 
150 

150 

'1 

Ml  ^ 

100    ' 

!!i:i 

:  ■■  ■  r ., 

t' 

i' 

j 

:..;:: 

::/' 

;\ 

f] 

IZ5 

! 

7« 

■' 

j,;.:. 

1 

1 

* 

i 

'^ 

\ 

100 

\, 

1 

1 

75 

5U    ■ 
25   I 



50 
25 

1913    191U    1915    1916    1917    1918    1919    19eO    1921 

The  following  tables,  A-6  and  A-7,  on  page  33,  show  the  pm* 
ing  power  of  farm  products  in  terms  of  all  commodities  otner  • 
food  and  farm  products,  and  in  terms  of  all  commodities  inch 
food  and  farm  products,  respectively,  for  the  first  six  months  o: 
crop  year  compared  with  the  last  six  months  of  the  crop  yeai 
witn  the  average  for  the  crop  year.  In  the  eight  crop  years  s] 
the  purchasing  power  of  farm  crops  was  greater  in  the  last  six  m< 
than  in  the  first  six  months  in  three  out  of  the  eight  years,  gr 
in  the  first  six  months  than  in  the  last  six  months  m  four  out  c 
eight  years,  and  in  one  year  the  purchasing  power  was  the  sai 
both  tne  first  and  last  six  months  of  the  crop  year. 

A  careful  interpretation  of  these  tables  also  indicates  that  • 
the   piurchasing  power   of   farm   products    was   relatively   hig 
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£ve  of  the  e^ht  years  and  relatively  low  in  three,  that  the 
decUne  in  pnrcnasing  power  was  relatively  greater  in  the  three 
years  than  the  increase  in  the  five  years  and  that  the  rdative  in- 
creases in  purchasing  power  are  largely  offset  by  the  declined.  Not- 
withstanding the  high  absolute  pnces  for  farm  products  during  the 
war  period,  the  relative  ^ain  of  the  fanner  as  expressed  in  purchas- 
ing power  was  small  ana  has  been  fully  wiped  out  by  the  decUnes 
wmch  have  subsequently  taken  place. 

Table  A-6. 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

July  1  to  Dee.  31 

Jftn.  1  to  June  80..^ 

102 
106 

110 
112 

106 
07 

104 
100 

119 
117 

115 
120 

107 
91 

75 
166 

cropy«ar 

104 

111 

101 

105 

118 

lis 

99 

71 

^  For  four  moDths. 


Table  A-7. 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

July  1  to  Dec.  31 

Jan.  1  to  June  30 

101 
104 

104 
106 

103 
97 

101 
102 

112 
112 

111 
112 

105 
93 

83 
»76 

Avenge       tor 
crop  year 

108 

105 

100 

102 

112 

111 

99 

80 

^  For  five  month. . 

70678— H.  Kept  408,  pt  1, 67-: 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  RELATION  OF  PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  TO 
PRICES  OF  OTHER  COMMODITIES. 

If  the  price  of  all  commodities  rose  in  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
the  relative  welfare  of  the  producers  of  the  different  commodities 
would  remain  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  general 
price  level,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  one  group  of  commodities 

CHART  B-1. 

RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  BY  YEAR3J9I3-I920 

FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS,  ALLCOMMODITlEa  AND  OTHER  eROUP9 
OF  COMMODITIEd 


Uoo 

375 
350 
.325 
300 

275 
250 
225 
200 
175 
150 


125 


100 


75 


50 


25 


FARM  PRODUCTS 


ALL  COMMODITIES 

FOOD,  ETC. 

CLOTHS  AND  CLOTHING 

FUEL  ANDLt6NTIN6 

'  MCTAIJ5  AND  METAL  PRODUCTS 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDINS  MATERIAL 

CHEMICALS  AND  DRU63 

■<H-o  HOUSE  FURNISHINeeOODS 
I9I3-IOO 


Congressional  Joint  Cossission 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry 


i«)0 
375 
350 
325 
300 
275 
250 
225 
200 

175 
150 

123 


100 


75 


50 


1913    191U 


1915 


1916    1917    191«    1919 


1920 


1921 


would  remain  constant  in  its  relation  to  all  other  commodities,  but 
the  prices  of  commodities  do  not  rise  or  fall  in  exactly  the  same  oto- 
portion,  nor  do  they  rise  and  fall  at  exactly  the  same  time.     The 

34 
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welfare  of  one  group  of  producers  as  compared  with  another  is,  there- 
fore, increased  or  diminished  somewhat  m  the  relation  to  the  dispro- 
portionate rate  and  degree  of  increase  or  decline  in  the  price  of 
oommodities  which  it  produces  as  compared  with  the  price  of  other 
commodities. 

CHART  B-2. 

RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICE3  BY  MONTHO,  l920-ai 

rOA  FARM  PRODUCTS,  ALL  COMMODITIES  AND  OTHCR  SROUPS 
OF  COMMOOITiee 
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1920  1921 

Chart  B-1  on  page  34  shows  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the 

5 rice  of  different  groups  of  commodities  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
uring  the  period  1913  to  1920,  inclusive^  on  the  baseof  the  index  figures 
shown  in  Table  A-3  on  page28.  This  chart  covers  the  period  of 
inflation  of  prices. 

Chart  B-2  shows  the  relation  of  prices  of  different  groups  of  com- 
modities by  months  on  the  same  base  from  January,  1920,  to  June, 
1921.     Tlds  is  the  period  of  deflation  of  prices. 
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In  general,  the  prices  of  farm  products  rose  proportionately  to  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  until  January  19i8,  and  remained  rela- 
tively on  the  level  reached  at  that  time,  while  the  prices  of  other 
groups  of  commodities  either  fell  slightly  during  the  earlv  part  of  1919 
and  then  rose  again  or  continued  to  rise  without  material  decline.  Bv 
January,  1920,  the  prices  of  all  groups  were  above  those  for  agricul- 
tural products,  except  chemicals  and  drugs,  fuel  and  lighting,  and 
metals  and  metal  products.  By  October,  1920,  farm  products  were 
below  all  other  groups,  and  bv  May,  1921,  were  markedly  so. 

Charts  B-3  on  page  37  ana  B-4  on  page  38  show  the  relative  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  certain  of  the  groups  of  commodities  included 
in  Charts  B-1  and  B-2  in  another  way. 

Chart  B-5onpage39shows  the  relative  increase  and  decrease  in  prices 
of  farm  crops,  live  stock,  and  all  other  commodities  from  1919  to  May, 
1921.  This  chart  confirms  the  conclusion  indicated  by  a  comparison 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  crops  and  live  stock — that,  in  general,  during 
this  period  the  producers  of  crops  were  relatively  better  off,  so  far  as 
well-Deing  can  be  indicated  by  prices,  than  the  producers  of  live  stock. 

The  relatives  upon  which  the  ^aph  for  crops  and  live  stock  shown 
in  Chart  B-5  are  based  as  shown  m  Tables  B-1  and  B-2,  which  follow : 

Table  B-1. — Relative  wholesale  prices  of  live  stocky  by  months,  1910-1921  {monthly 

average,  1913=100).^^^ 


1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 

1911 

1910 

Jan.  15 

120 
117 
133 
112 
109 

173 
177 
178 
181 
177 
175 
176 
172 
174 
166 
147 
121 

192 
192 
200 
214 
218 
213 
222 
221 
191 
174 
160 
164 

179 
180 
186 
193 
197 
194 
195 
202 
206 
196 
190 
191 

121 
134 
152 
166 
168 
167 
163 
168 
182 
186 

m 

181 

92 
100 
107 
112 
114 
114 
114 
114 
119 
114 
116 
116 

94 
02 
92 
94 
97 
98 
97 
96 
96 
99 
92 
89 

100 
103 
105 
105 
104 
103 
105 
109 
108 
102 
97 
94 

91 
95 
101 
104 
101 
102 
103 
102 
102 
102 
99 
98 

77 
78 
81 
90 
91 
80 
89 
98 
96 
98 
92 
91 

91 
88 
87 
82 
79 
78 
TO 
84 
84 
79 
77 
76 

05 

Feb.  15 

96 

Mar.15 

105 

Apr.l5 

110 

May  15 

106 

June  15 

104 

July  15 

90 

Aug.  15 , 

05 

Sept  15.. 

98 

Oct.  15 

97 

Nov  15 

92 

Dec.  15 

88 

1  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  June,  1921 . 

>  Whole^e  pnces  are  computed  average  prices  at  terminal  markets. 

Table  B-2. — The  relative  wholesale  prices  of  10  leading  farm  crops,  hy  months,  1910-1921 
{montMy  average,  1913=^100)} 


1921     1920     1919 


Jan.l 129 

Feb.l 123 

Mar.l '    120 

Apr.l 113 

Mayl I    104 

Junel I    109 

Julyl 

Aug.l 

Sept.l 

Oct.l 

Nov.  1 1 

Dec.l 


241  I    221 
252  1    211 


255 
271 
294 
300 
304 
268 
239 
202 
163 
135 


209 
220 
238 
249 
252 
267 
258 
235 
227 
230 


1918  I  1917  1916 


214 
220 
234 
234 
229 
221 
222 
228 
238 
235 
219 
215 


149 
159 
168 
183 
228 
236 
235 
250 
227 
225 
212 
205 


I  105 

114 

'  112 

114 

'  116 

I  118 

118 

I  120 

'  131 

I  133 

145 

152 


1915 


103 
114 
117 
117 
122 
120 
113 
113 
108 
104 
101 
96 


1914  1913  1912 


108 
107 
109 
109 
110 
113 
112 
112 
115 
111 
103 
100 


90 
91 
92 
92 
94 
98 
100 
102 
111 
113 
109 
108 


109 
114 
118 
124 
135 
137 
130 
120 
112 
104 
96 
90 


1911 


96 
97 
96 
96 
99 
104 
111 
120 
115 
112 
110 
108 


1910 


100 
112 
114 
113 
106 
106 
108 
111 
111 
105 
09 
104 


I  Wholesale  prices  are  computed  average  prices  at  terminal  markets. 


The  relative  wholesale  prices  for  farm  products,  all  commodities, 
and  other  groups  of  commodities  for  the  month  of  May,  1921,  are 
shown  in  Qiart  B-6  on  page  40,  and  the  relative  wholesale  prices 
of  all  farm  products,  all  commodities,  and  specified  farm  products 
for  the  same  month  are  shown  in  Chart  B-7  on  page  41. 
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CHART  B-6. 

FtELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICESOPSrARM  PROCXJOTS. 
ALL  COMMODITIES.  AND  6ROUPS  OF  COMMODITIES. 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF.  MAV.  I9EI 
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CHART  B-7. 


RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  ALL  FARM  PRODUCTS, 
ALL  COMMODITIES.  AND  SPECIFIED  FARM  PRODUCTS  FOR 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  RELATIVE  GROWTH  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 
IN  QUANTITY  PRODUCTION. 

Prices  and  values,  while  indicative  of  the  condition  of  one  industry 
as  compared  with  another,  are  not  acciu-ate  measiu-es  of  the  relative 
progress  of  the  industries.  A  better  measure  of  the  progress  and 
status  of  an  industry  is  its  quantity  output. 

On  page  43  is  a  table,  C-1,  givmg  the  quantity,  price,  and  total 
value  of  the  important  farm  crops  in  1899  and  1909,  on  the  basis  of 
those  years,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crops  in  1909  on  the  basis  of 
the  prices  prevailing  in  1899.  These  crops  increased  in  value  83 
per  cent  from  1899  to  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  table  is  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  an  actual  increase  in  physical 
volume  of  production  and  what  part  was  due  to  increase  m  price. 
To  this  ena  the  value  of  crops  produced  in  1909  were  reduced  to  a 
comparable  basis  with  the  prices  in  1899,  by  applying  the  prices  of 
1899  to  the  crops  of  1909. 

The  table  on  page  44,  Table  C-2,  gives  the  same  figures  for  1909 
and  1919  in  the  same  way.  The  latter  table  was  prepared  on  data 
available  at  the  time  the  request  was  made  for  it  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  does  not  include  all  of  the  crops  enumerated  in 
Table  C-1. 

The  Table  C-1,  on  page  43,  shows  that  in  the  period  1899  to  1909 
of  the  total  increase  of  $2,242,51 1,287,  or  83.3j)er  cent,  $270,379,936, 
or  10  per  cent,  was  due  to  an  increase  in  jjuantity  output,  and 
$1,972,131,351,  or  66.6  per  cent,  was  due  to  an  increase  in  price. 

The  Table  C-2,  on  page  44,  shows  that  of  a  total  increase  in  value 
of  crops  reported  ot  $8,349,626,297,  or  176.2  per  cent,  $498,379,279, 
or  10.5  per  cent,  was  due  to  an  increase  in  total  output,  and 
$7,851,247,018,  or  149.9  per  cent,  was  due  to  an  increase  in  price. 

The  significant  deduction  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  the  decade  1899 
to  1909  the  quantity  of  agriculture  increased  10  per  cent  while  in  the 
following  decade  1909  to  1919  the  quantity  of  agriculture  increased 
10.5  per  cent,  and  that  large  increases  in  total  value  of  the  crops  com- 
parea  was  not  a  true  measure  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  an 
mdustry.  From  1899  to  1909  the  quantity  output  of  farms  increased 
10  per  cent,  while  the  population  1900  to  1910  increased  21.5  per  cent. 
From  1909  to  1919  the  quantity  output  of  farms  increased  10.5  per 
cent,  while  the  population  increased  1910  to  1920,  14.5  per  cent. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  10.5  per  cent  in  farm  output  from  1909  to 
1919  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  in  acreage  and  to  a  slight  extent 
only  to  an  increase  in  output  per  acre.  The  acreage  of  tne  groups 
compared  in  the  tables  C-1  and  C-2  increased  in  this  period  12.4 
per  cent,  as  shown  by  Table  C-3  on  page  45. 
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Table  0-Z.~~Acrtage  and  production  of  principal  crops  in  the  United  States:  1919 

and  1909, 

ACBBAOE. 


Crops. 


1910 


1900 


Inorease. 


Amount. 


Per 

cent. 


Crops  for  which  1919  figures  are  available , 

Cflfii 

Wheat 

Osts 

Bariey 

Bye 

Buckwheat 

Peanuts 

Hay  and  forage,  not  including  corn  cut  for  forage 

Cotton.  "'"'"'JJiJrr JJJ'J'JI J! "J'*!!"!!JJJJ^*! 

8o«K  beets 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 


336,854,642 

87,774.,)79 

37, 'J'J  1,1)02 

6,l7J/>48 

7,(j7'.i,(J06 

712,tJ27 

1,12,%  100 

81,  ti*i  1,200 

l,s7(),;J12 

33,710,106 

tii(i,-U4 

3,2.%H,  192 

sik;<  727 


1209,740,628 

96,382,665 

44,262,502 

35,159,441 

7,608,706 

2,105,561 

878,048 

880,887 

72,280,776 

1,294,011 

32,043,838 

364,003 

3,668,855 

641,255 


37,114,014 

-10,606,066 
28,836,820 
2,831,561 

-  1,225,758 
5,483,444 

-  135,421 
255,213 

0,380,433 
575,401 

1,006,268 
272,321 

-  410,663 
162,472 


12.4 

-ia8 

66.1 

8.1 

-16.0 

240.8 

-15.4 

20.3 

13.0 

44.4 

5.3 

74.8 

-11.2 

25.3 


TREES  OF  BEABINO  AGE. 


Apples 115,300,165 

Pttcbes 66,646,101 


151,322,840 
04,506,657 


I  Total  acreage  of  all  crops  with  acreage  report  in  1000  was  311,203,382. 

PRODUCTION. 


-36,013,675 
-28,860,556 


-23.8 
-3a  6 


Crops. 


Unit. 


1010 


1009 


Increase. 


Amount. 


P« 

cent. 


C«etfs: 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats. 

|*rley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Peanuts 

Hay  and  forage,  not  indading 
eom  cat  for  forage. 

Tobacco 

Cotton. 

Cottonseed 

Sonr  beets 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 


Boshel. 

do.. 

.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Ton. 

Pound. 
Bale... 
Ton.... 

do.. 

Bushel. 
do.. 


2,340,301,825 

945,403,215 

1,055,182,798 

122,024,773 

75,992,223 

12,690,378 

27,440,030 

128,506,615 

1,378,734,005 
11,376,130 
5,327,721 
5,003,400 
200,754,580 
78,091,013 


2,r>,^.2,  I8'j,t30 

683,379/280 

1,007,142/080 

173,;i44,212 

29,520,157 

14,^49,332 

19,41j.Sl6 

1'7,  Vri\\  736 

1,055,764,806 
10,649,268 
5,324,634 
3,032,857 
380,104,065 
59,232,070 


-202,887,806 

262,023,906 

48,039,818 

-  51,319,439 
46,471,766 

-  2,158,064 
8,034,114 

31,142,860 

322,069,280 

726,862 

3,087 

2,060,552 

-  08,440,385 
18,850,843 


-  7.0 
38.3 

i.8 

-  29.6 
157.4 

-14.5 
41.4 
32.0 

30.6 

6.8 

.1 

52.4 

-  25.3 
31.8 


TREES  OF  BEARING  AGE. 


Apples.. 
PeacfaM. 


Bushel. 
do.. 


136,560,097 
50,686,083 


145,412,318 
35,470,276 


8,851,321 
15,215,806 


6.1 
42.9 
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In  general,  the  output  of  agriculture  has  not  only  lagged  behind 
the  growth  in  population,  but  to  a  much  larger  degree  has  failed  to 
keep  the  pace  of  the  output  of  other  industnes,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  Table  C-4,  prepared  by  Dr.  Edmund  E.  Day,  which  gives  his 
estimate  of  the  physical  volume  of  production  by  years  from  1899  to 
1919  of  different  manufactured  products,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
products  of  mines  and  agriculture  on  the  other,  as  compared  with  the 
growth  in  population. 

Table  C-4. — Index  numbers  of  the  growth  of  poptdatlon  and  the  phydcal  volume  of 
production  of  manufactured  products  and  of  mining  and  agriculture^  1899  to  1919. 


Growth 

Manufactured  products. 

Min- 
ing. 

Year. 

Lum- 
ber. 

Food. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

To- 
bac- 
co. 

Llq. 
uors. 

Stone, 
glass. 

Iron. 

Chem- 
icals 
and 
allied 
prod- 
ucts. 

Metal 
prod- 
ucts 
other 
than 
iron 
and 
steel. 

100.0 
102.3 
113.1 
145.8 
142.4 
141.4 
163.9 
184.7 
161.8 
148.5 
192.6 
196.4 
199.0 
216.3 
223.9 
20a3 
24&1 
319.0 
30SwO 
343.5 
296.1 

Vehi- 
cles. 

AU 
prod- 
ucts. 

Agri- 
cul- 
ture. 

1899 

100.0 
10L8 
103.8 
106.0 
108.1 

iia3 

112.4 
114.5 
n6.7 
118.9 
121.0 
•    123.1 
125.3 
127.4 
129.6 
131.6 
133.2 
134.8 
136.6 
138.1 
139.7 

100.0 
98.1 
96.2 
94.3 
92.4 
9a7 
97.4 
109.1 
115.8 
112.4 
126.2 
123.2 
116.1 
118.7 
113.4 
101.8 
95.6 
100.6 
9a5 
8a4 
85.5 

loao 
ioa7 

123.1 
117.3 
124.5 
125.0 
141.3 
142.1 
132.2 
136.2 
144.3 
134.3 
14a  4 
149.5 
15L0 
152.7 
169.7 
150.8 
150.5 
194.2 
191.1 

100.0 
100.6 
101.5 
116.0 
116.1 
115.  S 
120.2 
130.4 
131.9 
121.5 
149.2 
141.2 
130.3 
148.4 
155.8 
167.3 
167.8 
207.6 
201.4 
202.7 
190.7 

100.0 
106.5 
112.9 
118.1 
126.0 
124.8 
128.4 
138.2 
141.8 
136.3 
143.6 
150.7 
153.7 
158.6 
160.1 
165.0 
158.8 
173.4 
18&8 
183.0 
176.0 

100.0 
105.7 
112.9 
12a  9 
125.6 
129.4 
137.6 
148.4 
153.6 
149.3 
151.5 
161.6 
16&6 
168.5 
173.4 
164.6 
158.3 
163.8 
151.2 
106.0 

100.0 
105.4 
125.2 
142.0 
143.1 
146.8 
165.3 
178.4 
177.4 
155.3 
192.6 

2oa7 

193.2 
204.0 
211.2 
193.8 
206.6 
238.1 
227.5 
200.5 
178.8 

loao 

95.5 
117.5 
133.3 
13a2 
120.4 
164.2 
178.7 
179.7 
107.7 
ITLg 
183.2 
169.6 
201.0 
211.2 
161.3 
205.3 
268.9 
262.7 
267.9 
212.7 

100.0 
102.6 
115.5 
13a  2 
138.6 
146.6 
165.5 
18a4 
184.4 
182.0 
199.2 
189.6 
208.3 
233.4 
24a6 
238.8 
247.8 
294.8 
299.0 
853.8 
282.2 

100.0 
117.4 
147.2 
183.3 
2ia3 
180.5 
284,4 
356.7 
43a5 
286.8 
354.6 
522.2 
377.6 
e50.6 
789.8 
667.8 
747.4 
1304.6 
1483.3 
1019. 5 
1373.8 

loao 

101.0 
112.4 
123.6 
125.5 
123.2 
144.4 
155.0 
156.3 
132.7 
163.4 
166.0 
15&3 
18L4 
187.1 
171.4 
187.2 
218.6 
216.2 
214.0 
196.3 

100.0 
105.7 
114.6 
122.7 
135.0 
136.3 
161.6 
169.9 
185.9 
164.2 
189.4 
201.6 
194.4 
216.7 
227.2 
203.6 
227.6 
267.0 
277.2 
279^6 
228.4 

loao 

1900 

loas 

1901 

80.3 

1902 

113.7 

1903 

106.0 

1904 

116.0 

1905 

117.5 

1906 

126.0 

1907 

112.4 

1908 

118.8 

1909 

ll&l 

1910 

123.2 

1911 

117.0 

1912 

138L1 

1913 

122.1 

1914 

135.0 

1916 

141.0 

1916 

124.9 

1917 

136.0 

1918 

133.2 

1919 

137.6 

In  Table  C-5,  on  page  47,  Dr.  Walter  W.  Stewart  makes  an  esti- 
mate as  to  the  quantity  production  of  (1)  all  commodities,  (2)  mate- 
rials (3)  manufactures,  and  (4)  transportation.  The  *' materials'' 
includes  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  mines,  separately  listed; 
''all  materials"  adds  to  the  materials  from  farms  and  mines  Uiose 
produced  in  forests  and  by  fisheries;  "manufactures"  include 
manufactures  of  farm  products  and  of  mineral  products,  separately 
hsted  in  the  table,  while  the  column  marked  *' Total  manufac- 
tures" includes  these  two  items  plus  forestry  products  and  fishery 
products.  "Transportation"  is  based  on  the  Ireight-ton  miles  and 
on  passenger  miles.  "All  commodities"  includes  "transporta- 
tion," "manufactures"  and  "materials:" 

A  comparison  of  the  table  prepared  by  Dr.  Day  with  the  table 
prepared  by  Dr.  Stewart  shows  a  marked  d^ee  oi  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  output  of  agriculture.  The  Day  table  shows  an  in- 
crease in  agricultural  output  of  37.6  per  cent,  and  the  Stewart  table 
shows  an  increase  in  the  output  of  agricultural  products  of  30  per 
cent  based  upon  the  average  production  of  1911-1913  as  100.  Both 
tables  show  that  in  quantity  output  agriculture  lagged  far  behind 
other  industries. 
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Table  C-5. — The  relative  prodiuUon  of  farm  products,  mineral  products,  mnnufae- 
twned  products,  transportation,  and  all  commodities,  by  years,  1890-1919, 

[Average  production  1911-1913-100.] 


Materials. 

Manui!acttiro. 

Total 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 

AH 
com- 
modi- 
ties. 

1 

Products  of— 

Total 
mate- 
rials. 

Manufiictured 
from — 

Total 
manu- 
factures. 

Price, 
all 
corn- 
modi- 

Years. 

Farms. 

Uines. 

Farm 
prod- 
acts. 

Mineral 
prod- 
ucts. 

ties. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1»« 

1895 

1896 

1897 

WW 

1899 

IWO 

IMi 

1902 

19© 

1901 

1905 

1901 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

mi 

1912 

ItU 

1914 

ms 

IfU 

1917 

IfU 

1919 

57 
73 
62 
63 
62 
74 
79 
78 
M 
82 
82 
73 
92 
86 
M 
94 
100 
80 
06 
05 
08 
03 
111 
96 
108 
116 
101 
110 
108 

a. 

30 
82 
34 
34 
33 
37 
39 
40 
43 
48 
52 
65 
57 
64 
66 
74 
77 
86 
79 
87 
94 
93 
101 
106 
100 
108 
123 
131 
133 
112 

52 
66 
58 
58 
57 
68 
72 
72 
77 
77 
78 
71 
87 
83 
88 
90 
96 
90 
91 
95 
98 
93 
109 
98 
106 
113 
106 
113 
111 
110 

61 
68 
67 
61 
61 
75 
65 
87 
78 
70 
74 
87 
87 
88 
91 
98 
97 
98 
94 
103 
95 
97 
102 
101 
103 
110 
117 
118 
126 
120 

17 
16 
19 
16 
17 
23 
20 
26 
82 
38 
35 
44 
50 
49 
52 
71 
83 
82 
57 
88 
92 
85 
107 
108 
86 
110 
146 
148 
145 
118 

42 
46 
47 
42 
43 
53 
46 
61 
58 
57 
57 
60 
71 
68 

SI 

90 
91 
78 
96 
93 
92 
104 
104 
95 
111 
131 
135 
137 
126 

29 
31 
34 
36 
82 
32 
35 
35 
48 
44 
50 
52 
57 
62 
63 
68 
77 
84 
77 
86 
95 
92 
101 
106 
90 
106 
123 
135 
141 
138 

45 
54 
50 
49 
48 
57 
57 
62 
66 
65 
66 
67 
77 
75 
80 
86 
01 
89 
84 
94 
96 
93 
106 
101 
101 
112 
117 
124 
125 
120 

82 
88 
77 
78 
70 
71 
67 
67 
70 
75 
81 
80 
86 
86 
87 
87 
90 
95 
92 
98 
101 
96 
103 
101 
101 
102 
126 
178 
190 
215 

Note.— The  commodities  included  are  as  follows: 
Ualertelsfram: 

1.  Fanns— Apples,  barley,  corn,  raw  cotton,  hay,  oats,  peaches,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
rye,  beet  sugar,  cane  sugar,  tobacco,  wheat,  raw  wool. 

2.  Mines—Anthracito  coal,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  gold,  iron  ore,  lead,  petrolenm,  pyrites,  quick 
diver,  salt,  Mlver,  sulpher  ore,  zinc. 

3.  Forests— Dougla.s  fir,  hoinlock,  oak,  spruce,  western  yellow  pine,  white  pine,  yellow  pine. 

4.  Fisheries — (kxl,  haddock,  mackerel. 
Manufactures: 

1.  Manufactured  from  farm  products— Coffee  us^  in  manufacture,  cotton  used  in  manufacture,  cotton 
seed,  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton  cake  and  m^,  cotton  hulls,  cotton  linters,  manlla  hemp  used  In  manufacture, 
jute  used  In  manu&cture,  si.^l  grass  used  in  manufacture,  molasses,  cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  and  snufi, 
wheat  used  In  manufacture,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  hides,  cattle,  skins,  sheep,  silk  used  in  manufacture, 
wooJ  used  In  manufacture. 

2.  Manufactured  from  mineral  products-^Common  brick,  front  brick,  vitrified  brick,  cement,  coke, 
copper  used  in  manufacture,  gold  used  in  manufacture,  pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and  castings,  merchant  bars, 
plates  and  sheets,  raik,  stmctural  shapes,  skelp,  wire  rods,  tin  plate,  cut  naUs,  wire  nails,  lead  used  in 
maniifiicture,  lime,  silver  used  in  manufacture,  tin  used  in  manufacture,  and  anc  used  in  manufacture. 

3.  Manufactured  from  forest  products— Lath,  shingles,  turpentine,  rubber  used  in  manufacture. 

4.  Manufactiued  from  Gshery  products — Salmon,  cannwl. 
Transportation: 

1.  Transportation— Freight,  ton-miles;  passenger,  passenger  miles. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  quantity  output  agriculture  has  lagged 
far  boaind  other  industries.  It  is  sale  to  conclude  also  that  prices 
for  agricultural  products  have  not  been  sufficient  to  induce  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  production  of  these  products  comparable  with 
the  increase  in  output  of  the  products  of  other  industries. 
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Chapter  IV. 
WAGES  AND  INCOMES  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND   OTHER   INDUSTRIES 

In  order  to  get  accurate  and  inclusiYe  data  as  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  farmers  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  wages  and 
incomes  in  other  of  our  industries,  the  commission  called  as  a  witness 
Dr.  Willford  I.  King. 

Dr.  King  and  his  coworkers  had  just  completed  a  detailed  and 
scientific  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the 
United  States  from  1909  to  1919,  inclusive,  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Elconomic  Research  (Inc.). 

Dr.  King  estimates  the  a^regate  income  of  the  American  people 
to  range  in  dollars  from  $28,800,000,000  in  1909,  to  $60,900,000,000 
in  1918. 

Reducing  this  income  in  dollars  to  purchasing  power,  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  1913,  he  finds  that  the  aggregate  income  of  the  American 
people  in  purchasing  power  moved  n-om  $30,100,000,000  in  1909,  to 
$39,400,000,000  in  1918,  reaching  its  peak  in  1917  at  $41,800,000,000. 

DiflFerent  members  of  the  stSf  oi  the  National  Bureau  of  Elco- 
nomic  Research  made  two  independent  estimates  as  to  our  aggre- 
gate income — one  bv  sources  of  production  (by  W.  I.  King)  anoone 
by  incomes  received  (by  Dr.  O.  W .  Knauth) .  A  third  estunate  was 
then  made  by  checking  each  of  these  against  the  other.  The  estimates 
for  each  year  by  each  method,  at  the  prices  of  each  year,  and  for  all 
years,  at  the  prices  of  1913,  and  the  relative  change  by  years  in  the 
mcome  based  on  the  national  income  of  1913  as  equal  to  100,  all  are 
given  in  Table  D-1,  on  page  49. 

It  is  clear  from  this  teble  that  the  gains  in  money  income  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  were  largelv  nommal,  due  to  price 
inflation.  The  increase  in  the  real  national  income — that  is,  in  the 
Quantity  of  serviceable  goods  available  for  use  by  the  population — 
nows  either  from  larger  harvests  or  from  a  larger  output  in  industrial 
activities.  As  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  has  pointed  out:  *'From  the  dull  year  1911  to 
the  busy  year  1912,  and  still  more  from  the  exceedinjgly  depressed 
year  1914  to  the  exceedinglv  active  year  1916,  the  gain  is  great.  But 
once  the  factories  and  workshops,  the  mines  and  railways,  the  ships 
and  shops  are  working  at  full  capacity,  further  increases  of  output 
slow  down  to  the  rate  made  possible  by  current  increase  in  population, 
development  of  natural  resources,  construction  of  new  equipment,  and 
improvement  in  methods.  And  when  a  large  number  of  the  most 
effective  workers  are  drafted  into  new  activities,  as  they  were  in  1918, 
it  is  diflScult  if  not  impossible  to  prevent  production  in  physical  terms 
from  falling  off,  however  large  a  money  premium  is  offered  for  intense 
effort.'' 

48 
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Tabu  D-L— TWi 


AtprioMorcMkTMT. 

At 

BsCfaMt* 

by 

primoritA 

T— . 

of           tnOQMB 

Most 

tm. 1 

&8 
U.8 
U.1 
S16 

no 

96.4 

4&8 
S18 

aao 

AS 
31.4  , 

All 
sa.0  1 

Al 
AS 
A7 
A7 
A6 
A6 
A« 
4L6 
4L8 
A4 

SL9 

ma 

SLl 
SLl 
414 

8US             At 

mi 

A7             AT 

MO, 

A8             At 

W3 

AS)         81$  1 

ols        US 

8B.9           AS 
4S.8           4S.8 
A9           A8! 
AL7  •         Ai^a  • 

A3             AS 

BU 

A3  •           A9 

ins. 

A0<          A3 

A 1  1           A4 

Ifl6 

1M7 

AS  1           AT 

mt 

A4  '           A9 

m9 

AG 

37.3   

RELATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  BASE,  NATIONAL  INCOME  IN  m3«-100. 


vm 

AO 
AO 
AO 
AO 
lAO 
AO 
108.0 
lAO 
151.0 
17L0 

AO 
AO 
AO 
AO 

loao 

AO 
lAO 
lAO 
lAO 
178.0 

AO 
AO 
AO 
AO 
lAO 
AO 
100.0 
117.0 
U&O 
lU.O 

1910 

AO 
AO 
97.0 
lAO 
AO 
lAO 
137.0 
162.0 
lAO 
lAO 

mi 

Wf 

mz 

m4 

ms ! 

ms 

m7 

ms 

ms 

AO 

AO 

AO 

AO 

AO 

AO 

AO 

lAO 

lAO 

AO 

AO 

lAO 

lAO 

lAO 

117.0 

UOlO 

U8.0 

115.0 

113.0 

1        113.0 

Thus  there  was  only  a  very  slight  gain  re^tered  in  quantity  pro- 
duction in  1917  over  1916  (118  over  117),  while  ^ere  was  a  large  gain 
in  1912  over  1911  (96  over  92). 

The  gain  in  purchasing  power  of  the  products  of  agriculture  do  not 
differ  very  materially  from  the  gain  in  purchasing  power  of  all  com- 
modities durinff  the  war  period. 

Our  nationaljob  is  to  utiUze  all  our  equipment  to  as  nearly  100  per 
cent  as  possible  every  year. 

More  significant  than  the  nominal  and  actual  increase  in  our 
national  income  from  1909  to  1919  is  the  income  per  capita  at  the 
prices  of  each  year  and  at  the  prices  of  1913  as  given  in  Table  D-2, 
on  nage  50. 

(Jur  per  capita  income  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
national  income.  Our  per  capita  income,  based  on  tne  prices  of  1913, 
was  largest  in  1916  and  was  back  to  a  1913  level  in  1919. 

Both  the  national  income  and  the  income  per  capita  in  the  United 
States  was  la^er  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  than  was  either 
the  national  income  or  the  per  capita  income  of  any  other  country. 
(See  Table  D-3,  page  50.) 
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Table  D-2. — Per  capita  estimate  of  the  national  income  in  money  of  vanahU  andin  moneif 
of  constant  purchasing  power ^  by  yearSy  1909-1919. 

[Source:  National  Bureau  of  Eoonomic  Research. 

[In  dollars  per  aimum.| 


At  prices  of  each 

year. 

At  prices  of  1913. 

Years. 

Population 
in  millions. 

Income  in 
blUion 
doUars. 

Per  capita 
income  in 
dollars.  . 

Income  in 
biUion 
doUars.  . 

Per  capita 

income  in 

dollars. 

1909 

90.4 
02.2 
03.8 
05.3 
07.3 
09.2 
100.4 
.      101.7 
103.1 
1012 
104  8 

28.8 
31.4 
31.2 
33.0 
34.5 
83.2 
36.2 
45.6 
63.8 
61.3 
(66.0) 

310 
340 
333 
346 
355 
335 
360 
448 
522 
688 
(630) 

29.9 
32.2 
31.7 
33.2 
34.5 
33.0 
35.3 
4a4 
40.7 
88.9 
(37.3) 

331 

1910 

340 

1911 

338 

1912 

348 

1918 

8S5 

1914 

33S 

1915    

351 

1916 

307 

1917 

305 

1918 

373 

1919 

(356) 

RELATIVE  FIGURES  ON  THE  BASE  PER  CAPITA  INCOME,  IN  1013-100. 


1909 

S4 
01 
01 
06 
100 
07 

105 
133 
156 
178 
(108) 

00 
06 
04 
08 
100 
05 

103 
127 
148 
166 
(178) 

87 
03 
02 
06 
100 
06 

102 
117 
118 
.      113 
(112) 

03 

1910 

OS 

1911 

05 

1912 

08 

1913 

100 

1914 

9i 

1915 

99 

1916 

112 

1917 

lU 

1918 

106 

1919 

(100) 

Tablb  D-3. — The  estimated  national  and  j^er  capita  income  of  various  countries  at  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1914,  and  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the  respective  estimates. 

Adapted  from  the  Summary  by  Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  July,  1010.] 


Country. 


Estimates  based  upon 
the  work  of— 


United  States 

United  Kingdom.. 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Spain 

Aostraha. 

Canada. 

Japan 


National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Bowley,  Stamp 

Helfferich 

Pupin 


Barthe 

OfBcial,  Knibbs. 

Glffen 

Stamp 


Approxi- 

National 

mate 

income. 

grade.* 

TTillHftna 

Of  dollars. 

I 

33,500 

I 

10,950 

I 

10,460 

II 

7,300 

IV 

3,800 

IV 

5,350 

IV 

1,120 

I 

1,260 

IV 

-1,480 

m 

1,580 

Par 
capita 
income, 
dollars. 


243 
146 
185 
112 
102 

54 
263 
106 

29 


>  Grade  I.  Estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  inaccurate  to  a  greater  extent  than  10  per  cent. 
Grade  II.  Estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  inaccurate  to  a  greater  extent  than  20  per  cent. 
Grade  III.  Estimate  is  not  likely  to  be  inaccurate  to  a  greater  extent  than  30  per  cant. 
Grade  IV.  Estimate  may  be  inaccurate  to  a  greater  extent  than  40  per  cent. 

Dr.  King  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  "net  value"  of  the  products 
of  agriculture  in  this  country.  To  arrive  at  this  net  value,  the  total 
value  of  the  products  of  agncluture  was  first  estimated.  This  is  the 
total  value  of  all  crops  and  live  stock  either  sold  oflF  the  farm  to  the 
market,  or  consumed  on  the  farm  without  duplication.  To  this  is 
added  the  increase  in  land  values  due  to  improvements  by  farmers. 
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And  then  deductions  are  made  for  payments  made  by  farmers  for 
soch  items  as  implements,  fertilizers^  automobiles,  harness,  saddles, 
insurance  against  fire  and  wind,  and  mterest  paid  to  banks  for  loans. 
The  resulting  '*net  value  product"  of  agriculture  is  given  in  the  fol^ 
Jowing  table,  D-4: 

Tablb  D-4, — An  e$timaU  oj  the  toUd  net  vahu  product  of  affriculhire  in  the  continental 

United  States,  1909-1920. 

[Source:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.] 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Calendar  year. 

Value  of 
animal 

(millions). 

Net  value 
of  crops 

consumed 
or  sold 
off  farm 

(millions). 

Increase  in 
land  value 
due  to  im- 
provements 
Dy  farmers 
(millions). 

Business 

expenditure 

for  products 

of  other 

industries 

(millions). 

$319 

384 

404 

405 

449 

467 

446 

551 

785 

1,031 

1,276 

«1,300 

Net  value 
product  of 
agriculture 
(millions), 
B+C+D-E. 

1909 

1910 

$2,218 
3,277 
2,968 
2,585 
2,989 
3,350 
3,166 
3,041 
3,902 
?189 
7,228 
5;  882 

$2,782 
^696 
?685 
^816 
2,971 
2,820 
3,347 
4^541 
6,429 
r,119 
8,362 
5,094 

$25 
139 
219 
290 
376 
328 
310 
218 
174 
405 
520 
177 

5,728 

19U 

5,368 

1912 

5,286 

1913 

5,887 

1914 

6,040 

1915 

&376 
7,249 

19U 

1917 

9,720 

1918 

12,682 

1919 

14,886 

09,853 

1900. 

•  Roo^  preiiminary  figures  only. 

The  net  value  of  agricultural  products  increasecl  rapidly  in  1918 
and  in  1919,  with  rising  prices,  but  slumped  badly  in  1920. 

The  per  cent  that  the  net  value  product  originating  in  agriculture 
bears  to  the  total  net  value  product  of  all  our  industries  in  dollars, 
is  shown  in  Table  D-5.  Agriculture  has  produced  from  16  to  23  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  of  the  United  States,  normally  about  17 
or  18  per  cent,  and  yet  about  30  per  cent  of  the  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Tablb  D-6. — The  per  cent  of  the  net  value  product  of  aU  industries  in  the  United  States^ 

produced  by  agrieaUuTe, 


[Source:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  E 

lesearch.) 

Total  net 

value 

product 

of  all 
industries 
(millions). 

Year. 

Net  value 
product 
ofagrl- 
culture 

(millions). 

1909 

$28,775 
31,766 
31,188 
33,555 
35,579 
33,936 
36,425 
45,761 
53,762 
60,857 
65,000 

$4,686 
6,728 
5,368 
5,286 
5,887 
6,  WO 
6,376 
7,249 
9,720 
12,682 
14,835 

1910 

1911 

igi2 

1913 

1914 

19U 

1916 :- 

1917 

1919     

1919 

M» 

9,853' 

Percent 
of  the  net 
value 
product 
oridnat- 
ingln  ag- 
riculture. 


16.3 
18.0 
17.3 
15.8 
16.5 
17.8 
17.6 
16  8 
18.1 
20.8 
22.8 
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The  percentages  of  the  net  value  product  received  bv  the  employees 
in  various  industries  from  1909  to  1918  is  shown  in  Table  IM.  The 
proportion  taken  by  employees  increased  during  this  period  in  fao- 
torieSy  in  transportation  oy  land,  in  public  utilities,  and  most  mark- 
edly in  banking;  was  fairljr  constant  in  the  hand  trades  and  for  all 
industries,  but  decreased  in  transportation  by  water,  in  the  pro- 
duction ol  minerals,  in  imclassified  mdustries,  and  most  markedly  in 
agriculture. 

Table  D-6. — The  percentages  of  net  vdLue  product  of  various  branches  of  industry  ^  received 
by  employ ea  as  payment  for  services ,  1909-19 IS. 

[Based  upon  the  estimate  by  sources  of  production.] 

[Caution:  These  figures  show  neither  the  "share  of  labor"  in  the  value  product  nor  the  total  Income  of  the 

employees.] 


All  In- 
dustries. 

Agricul- 
ture.! 

Produo- 

tionof 

minerals. 

Manufacturing. 

Year. 

Facto- 
ries.* 

Hand 
trades.* 

1909 

Percent, 
52.3 
51.6 
53.3 
54.4 
55.0 
54.1 
53.4 
51.8 
51.1 
53.9 

Percent, 
15.3 
12.5 
14.1 
14.4 
13.4 
12.6 
12.3 
11.7 

las 

9.8 

lai 

Percent, 
7L0 
73.7 
73.8 
7L4 
73.4 
72.7 
67.4 
6a9 
68.1 
7a6 

Percent, 
72.2 
71.5 
76.5 
74.6 
74.5 
77.8 
75.6 
6&6 
71.0 
7&1 

Percent, 
57.8 

1910 

5&9 

1911 

5&6 

1912 

5SlS 

1913 

66w7 

1914 

5&9 

1915 

sa? 

1916 

57.8 

1917 

61.6 

1918 

59.6 

1919 

TRANSPORTATION. 


Street 

RaUway. 
express. 

"SS^- 

sleeping- 

light  and 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion by 
water. 

Year. 

car, 
switch- 
ing and 
terminal 

cmdfele- 

Bank- 
ing. 

Qovem- 
ment.* 

Unclassi- 
fied in- 
dustries. 

compa- 

phone 

nies. 

compa- 
nies. 

1909 

59.6 
6a3 
62.8 
64.2 
66.4 
66.3 
61.5 

5a3 
5a7 
5L5 
5L7 
529 
53.2 
51.1 

83.5 
76.0 
8L7 
77.7 
79.0 
85.6 
79.2 

26.4 
24.3 
26.5 
28.6 
31.6 
31.9 
34.5 

93.3 
92.1 
91.6 
91.7 
9L7 
91.5 
91.2 

oa6 

1910 

61.7 

1911 

62.3 

1912 

63  0 

1913 

64.0 

1914 

64.0 

1915 

62.8 

1916 

60.9 

52.5 

72.2 

35.5 

91.4 

58.3 

1917 

67.4 
78.2 

55.4 
62.8 

79.1 
83.2 

34.8 
36.7 

9a8 
9a4 

54.4 

1918 

548 

>  Includes  stock  raising,  market  gardening,  etc. 
t  Includes  lumbering  and  shipbuilding. 

*  Includes  building  and  constinction  other  than  shipbuilding. 

*  Includes  schools  and  Government-operated  enterprises  under  all  States  and  local  as  well  as  national 
Oovemment:  the  share  of  the  employees  includes  penlsions  (paid  for  the  services  of  ex-employees).  TaUe 
prepared  by  br.WiUford  I.  King.    '  *-  ^ 

In  the  following  table  D-7  is  given  the  distribution  of  net  personal 
incomes  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1917  and  in 
1918,  before  and  after  deduction  of  Federal  income  taxes: 
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Table  D-7. — DistribtUion  o/netpenonalincomei  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue in  1917  and  in  1918^  oefore  and  after  deduction  of  Federal  income  taxes. 


Income  classes. 


1917. 

I1,00(M2,000 

t2,000-t3j000 

tSJXI&-S5i)00 

tSJOBO-t^OO 

$10,000-125,000 

65,00(^60,000 

tSOJBOO-llODJOOO 

mSjooo-$isSjSoo 

IUO,000-S300,000 

000,000-1500,000 

fsq(^oo-ti,ooo,ooo 

11,000,000  and  orer — 

1918. 

Sl,00O-«2,00O 

tifiOO-9ifilOO 

»,000-«6,000 

SSJIQO-tlOjOOO 

siMoo-t2»/no 

tS5,000-SSO,000 

tsoin>.sio6,ooo 

^Moo-tifio/no 

fUO,000-«300A)00 

»0,000-S600i)00 

isoOjOoo-«i,ooo;ooo..... 

11,000,000  and  over — 


Average 

rate  of 

tax. 


Percent. 

aoo 

.44 

.ao 

2.41 
4.78 
7.34 
ia04 
13.02 
18.27 
25.98 
27.83 
85.65 


1.19 

.98 

2.85 

4.84 

8.20 

13.32 

21.00 

33.08 

44.64 

64.77 

58.65 

64.65 


Average 

tax  per 

indi- 

vldual. 


$10 

11 

83 

163 

717 

2,520 

6,836 

16,889 

36,949 

89,853 

188,410 

776,064 

17 

24 

89 

291 

1,222 

4,563 

14,749 

40,577 

89,872 

227,238 

392,327 

1,326,646 


Average 

income 

before  de- 

ducting 

tax. 


$1,500 

2,462 

3,773 

6,752 

14,997 

34,297 

68,084 

121,288 

202,238 

875,501 

681,360 

2,176,141 


1,472 

2,423 

3,792 

6,719 

14,897 

34,267 

67,999 

120,486 

201,470 

378,391 

668,964 

2,052,048 


Average 
income 
after  de- 
ducting 
tax. 


deducting  deducting 


$1,490 

2,451 

3,740 

6,589 

14,279 

31,777 

61,248 

104,399 

165,289 

285,648 

492,950 

1,400,  on 


1,454 

2,399 

3,703 

6,427 

13,675 

29,704 

53,251 

79,910 

111,508 

171  153 

276,687 

725,398 


Percentage  of  total 
reportedincome. 


Before 
ductj 
tax. 


PereefU. 
18.04 
15.12 
15.50 
13.39 
12.36 
7.33 
6.20 
2.08 
3.48 
1.54 
1.57 
2.24 


14.02 
22.78 
22.20 
18.47 

laoo 

6.14 
4.27 
1.78 
1.92 
.91 
.75 
.86 


After 
luctii 
tax. 


Percent. 

18.86 

15.86 

16.19 

13.76 

12.40 

7.45 

5.88 

2.66 

2.99 

L23 

1.20 

1.53 


14.91 

24.27 

28.33 

13.87 

ia76 

&73 

8.60 

1.27 

1.14 

.44 

.33 

.33 


Dr.  King,  in  the  following  table,  D-8,  on  page  54,  makes  an  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  received  by  the  farmers  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole 
as  returns  on  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  rewards  for  labor  on  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  King  assumed  an  interest  rate  on  the  value  of  farm 
property  at  6  per  cent,  save  for  1919  and  1920,  in  which  years  he 
assumed  an  interest  rate  of  6i  per  cent  and  6^  per  cent,  respectively. 
Had  the  same  interest  rate  been  assumed  for  1919  and  1920  as  for 
preceding  years,  the  returns  to  farmers  for  labor  and  management 
would  have  been  greater  and  the  returns  to  property  correspond- 
ing less. 

With  this  table  as  a  base,  Table  D-9,  on  page  54,  was  prepared  to 
show  the  average  reward  per  farmer  as  return  to  property  and  as 
return  for  labor,  risk,  and  management. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table: 

1.  That  rewards  to  property  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  labor,  risk, 
and  management,  on  the  otner  hand,  were  not  very  different  in 
prewar  years,  but  that  the  returns  from  labor,  risk,  and  management 
mcreased  over  the  returns  for  property  during  the  war  years. 

2.  The  purchasing  power  per  farmer  for  labor,  risk,  and  manage- 
ment averaged  but  $219  in  1920,  as  compared  with  $833  in  1919  and 
S444  in  1913.  Assuming  an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent  in  1919  and  in 
1920  (instead  of  5i  and  6i  per  cent,  respectively,  as  assumed  in 
Table  D-8),  the  purchasing  power  for  labor,  risk,  and  management 
per  farmer  in  this  country  would  have  been  $864  and  $304  m  1919 
and  1920,  respectively. 
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Table  D-8. — An  estimate  of  the  rewards  for  labor,  mib,  and  management  received  by  tki 
farmers  of  the  continental  United  States^  1909-1920, 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J    - 

Year. 

Total 

value  of 

farm 

Uons). 

Assumed 
Interest 
rate  on 
Invest- 
ment. 

Rewards 
ascribable 

to  prop- 
erty (mil- 
lions) 

B.c: 

Total  re- 
turns to 
entrepre- 
neurs 
and  other 
property 
owners 
(mil- 
lions). 

Reward 

for 
farmers' 

risk, 
manage* 
moot, 
and 
labor 
(mil- 
Uons) 
E-D. 

Number 

of 
farmers 
(thou- 
sands). 

Averaw 
reward 

per 
farmer 

F 

Q- 
Qzdnsive 

of  re- 
turns on 
property. 

Index  of 
prices  of 
goods  con- 
sumed by 
farmers. 

Average 
rewaixl 

farmer 

at  prices 

ori913 

H 

T 

exclosivtt 

of  re- 
property. 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918     .  ... 

1919 

1920 

*  $40, 060 
Ml,  400 
«  42, 225 
*  42, 017 
«  45, 227 
146,619 
*48,199 
152,687 
«  67, 110 
«64,122 
>71,848 
« 78, 707 

ao6 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.055 

.065 

S'2K 

2,070 
2,111 
2  146 
2361 
2,331 
2,410 
2  635 
2,855 
3,206 
3,951 
5,116 

3,909 
5,012 
4,612 

4  525 
5,101 
5,273 

5  590 
6,401 
8,661 

11,432 
13,335 
8,U1 

$1,966 
2,942 
2,601 
2,379 
2,840 
2,942 
3,180 
3,767 
5,805 
8,226 
9,383 
2,995 

6,330 
6,362 
6,376 
6388 
6,400 
6,410 
6,418 
6425 
6,432 
6438 
6  443 
6,448 

$311 
462 
392 
372 
444 
459 
495 
586 
903 
1,278 
1456 
465 

$0,955 
.978 
.984 
.995 
1.000 
LOll 
1.023 
1.007 
1.280 
1.547 
1.747 
2.124 

$328 
473 
308 
374 
444 
454 
484 
634 
706 
826 
8» 
219 

^  Includes  a  small  allowance  for  cash  resources  used  as  working  capital. 

s  Interpolated. 

•  Abstract  of  Census  of  1910,  p.  265. 

« Estimated  tram  preliminary  census  reports  for  25  States. 


Table  D-9. — Rewards  from  labor  and  t 

received  oy  the  farmers  of  the 


tj  and  from  property,  with  total  rewards 
Jnited  StaUs,  1909-1920. 


L 

M 

N 

P 

Property 

retivn 

produced 

per  farmer 

at  1913 

prices 

M« 

T 

Q 

Year. 

Property 

return 

produced 

per  farmer  1 

Average 
reward  per 
farmer  for 
labor  risk 
and  man- 

regent 

reward  par 

farmer  for 

labor  at  19U 

prices 

1900 

$316 
325 
331 
336 
353 
363 
376 
410 
444 
499 
614 
795 

462 
302 
372 
444 
460 
495 
586 
903 
1,278 
1,456 
465 

$332 
332 
337 
338 
353 
358 
366 
373 
346 
322 
351 
374 

$326 

1910 

472 

1911 

306 

1912              .           

374 

1913 

444 

1014      

454 

1915 

484 

1916 

534 

1917 

705 

1018 

826 

1919 

833 

1920 

210 

^  Much  of  this  does  not  go  to  farmers  but  b  paid  to  nonfarmer  landlords  and  to  mortgage  holders, 
t  See  Table  D-8. 
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Table  D-10,  on  page  66,  compares  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  employees  normfOly  engaged  in  the  main  industries  of  this  country, 
by  years,  from  1909  to  1918,  by  current  money,  and  at  the  prices  of 
1913,  and  the  relative  increase  m  purchasing  power  over  1909.  The 
earnings  for  agriculture  are  for  farm  hands  actually  employed  and  not 
for  owners  or  tenants. 

The  average  earnings  shown  represent  the  actual  earnings  of  all 
employees  who  normaUy  make  their  living  by  working  in  the  specified 
industry.  Since  there  is  always  considerable  imemployment,  these 
averages  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  amounts  received  by  employees 
of  average  ability  who  worked  full  time  throughout  the  year. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table: 

1.  The  average  annual  earnings  by  farm  hands  employed  in  agri- 
culture were  below  that  of  any  other  industry.  The  earnings  given 
include  an  estimate  for  board  and  lodging.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  purchasing  power  of  average  earnings  in  mines,  factories, 
and  banks,  and  in  most  phases  of  transportation,  rose  very  materially 
tiuDugh  the  past  decade,  but  the  employees  of  Government,  public 
utilities,  and  unclassified  industries  were  distinctly  worse  off  in  1918 
than  in  1909. 

3.  Earnings  by  farm  hands  and  their  purchasing  power  increased 
more  from  1909  to  1918  than  did  those  of  employees  m  Government, 
in  public  utilities,  in  the  hand  trades,  or  in  unclassified  industries, 
but  increased  less  rapidly  than  did  the  average  eaminjgs  in  banking, 
in  transportation  by  water  or  by  rail,  in  factories,  or  in  mining.  It 
must  be  noted  that  average  earnings  are  not  equivalent  to  average 
wage  rates.  Thus  the  fall  in  average  earnings  in  public  utilities  was 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  female 
employees  and  in  Government  to  the  large  number  of  soldiers. 
Average  earnings  are  reduced  by  unemployment,  which  does  not 
necessarily  affect  average  wage  rates. 

In  Table  D-11,  on  page  67,  is  summarized  the  averaged  reward  per 
farmer  (excluding  his  payments  for  hired  help  but  including  family 
labor)  and  the  average  annual  earnings  of  employees  in  stated  indus- 
tries. The  table  indicates  that  the  average  income  received  by  a 
farmer  in  pay  for  his  labor,  after  deducting  a  return  of  6  per  cent  on 
his  property,  is  far  below  the  average  earmngs  of  employees  in  other 
industnes.  And  many  employees  a^o  have  an  income  from  property 
in  addition  to  that  recorded  as  their  average  annual  earnings. 

If  we  consider  that  the  farmer  could  make  6  per  cent  on  his  total 
propOTty  by  investing  it  elsewhere  and  that  only  the  residue  of  his 
mcome  is  payment  for  his  efforts,  the  following  conclusions  follow  for 
the  year  1913:  Had  the  farmer  gone  to  work  as  a  farm  laborer,  his 
average  labor  income  would  have  been  $328,  instead  of  $444,  as  it 
was.  Had  he  worked  instead  in  the  mining  industry  at  the  average 
earnings  of  the  employee  in  that  industry,  he  would  have  received 
$755  or  about  70  per  cent  more  than  his  actual  labor  income. 
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Table  I>-11. — Average  tmntuil  reward  of  farmers  engaged  in  agriculiwe(exclimve  of  hired 
ielp),  compared  wuh  the  average  annual  earnings  per  employee  in  stated  indvstries, 
^  continental  United  States,  1909-1918,  at  cwrrent  money  rates,  and  at  prices  of  191S. 

I.  AT  CURRENT  MONEY  RATES. 


Ymr. 


Avena  reward  per  fanner 
far  labor,  ri^  and  manage- 


AfHin  yeariy  ewmlngB  by 
cmplojeeft  m  mining  in- 
dniCry, 


AwTAge  yearlyearnings  by 
teetory  entpioyees. 


yearly  wtmlngH  of 
inrafli^ytrana- 


yearly  <iamTnpi  of 
'-  in  water  traiia- 


Afuage  ynrl^  aamings  of 


■gemdoyees. 

ATwageyearly  aamingn  of 
OoTomment  employees . . . . 

KMntngf  of  emplcnrees  in  an 
indnmes,  induoiiig  hired 
iMip  on  farms 


1900 


1316 

3U 

500 
571 

661 

773 
770 
737 


1010 


462 

645 
618 


788 
7W 
763 

656 


1911 


1331 

392 

647 
610 

706 

773 
848 
778 

648 


1913 


1336 

372 

686 
656 

747 

806 
887 

706 

602 


1913 


1353 

444 

766 
706 

783 

826 
930 
823 

723 


1914 


$363 

459 

660 
617 

728 

807 
921 
842 

674 


1916 


1376 
495 

655 

653 

728 

880 

1,017 

861 

706 


1016 


$410 

586 

815 
872 

849 

1,061 

1,170 

891 


1917 


003 

1,025 
1,022 

1,063 

1,306 

1,288 

940 

957 


1918 

1,278 

1,280 
1,147 

1,394 

t 

1,532 

1,461 

895 

1,094 


1919 

1614 
1,466 


1920 

1796 
465 


n 

.  AT  PRICES  OF  1913. 

Year. 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ATeran  reward  per  farmer 
lor  labor,  risk,  and  manags- 
meot 

Aversfle  yeaity  eamingB  by 
cmployeea  ni  "»*"<"ff  in. 

83S2 

326 

618 
509 

682 

810 
806 
774 

656 

1332 

472 

600 
632 

705 

806 
815 
780 

671 

1887 
308 

655 

620 

716 

785 
857 
791 

689 

1338 

374 

689 
660 

751 

813 
883 
803 

606 

8863 

444 

765 
705 

782 

825 
930 
823 

723 

8358 

454 

643 
611 

716 

799 
913 
834 

668 

8306 

484 

636 
634 

707 

854 

987 
836 

688 

.  1373 

534 

743 
793 

772 

983 

1,064 

810 

766 

8346 

706 

706 
793 

824 

1,012 
960 
729 

742 

$322 
826 
808 

833 

$374 
219 

ATengs  yearlj  earningB  by 
faetoiy  eD^feyMB. ....... .. 

ATwaoB  yenfy  eamhigB  of 
eo^^ees  in  rail  transpor- 

725 

882 

069 
925 
566 

093 

1 
1 

Arvan'  yearly'  aamings'  of 
a^umesin  water  trans- 

! 
1 

Averags  yeuriy  cianiings  of 

ATsngD  yaaiiy  oamings  of 

Xamiiws  of  employees  in  aU 
*~'nf*Tlff ,  *n^^'"g  »»«»^ 
hein  on  farms . . .  

t 

1 

1 

1  Tfaii  aoM  to  farm  owners  (wtaetber  farmers  or  not)  and  to  mortgage  holders. 

Let  us  next  see  how  matters  stood  in  1918.  The  fanner  that  year 
had  an  income  of  1 1,278  resulting  from  his  labor,  risks,  and  manage- 
ment. Had  he  worked  in  the  mining  industry  for  the  average  earn- 
ings of  the  employees  in  that  industry,  he  would  have  receivea  a  wage 
of  $1,280  or  aunost  exactly  the  amount  of  his  actual  earnings.  Had 
he  worked  as  an  employee  in  the  railway  or  banking  field,  he  would 
have  made  materially  more  for  his  labor  than  he  did  on  the  farm,  but 
he  would  have  been  worse  paid  had  he  received  the  average  earning 
of  those  employed  in  f actones,  in  public  utilities  (see  Table  D-IO) ,  m 
Government,  or  in  imdassified  industries. 

Wages  and  incomes  in  agriculture  have  been  below  those  in  other 
mdustries,  and  hence  the  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  output  of 
other  industries  as  compared  with  agriculture. 
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Chapter  V. 

BREAK  IN  PRICES  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

The  crisis  throiigh  which  the  country  has  just  passed,  the  principal 
phenomena  of  which  was  a  perpendicular  oreak  in  prices  was  not 
confined  to  this  country,  The  world-wide  character  of  the  crisis 
and  of  the  break  in  prices  which  accompanied  it  is  indicated  by 
Table  E-1,  which  follows: 

Table  E-1. — Index  numbers  of  wJiolesale  prices  (aU  commodUies)  in  11  countries. 

[1013-100.] 


Aus- 

• 

tralia 

Date. 

Tokyo 
(66  com- 
modi- 
ties.)! 

United 
King- 
dom, 

London 

Econo- 
mist 

(44  com- 
modi- 
ties)." 

France, 
Bune. 
tinde 
laSta- 
tistique 
g^n^rale 
(45  com- 
modi- 
ties).* 

Bachi 
(88oam- 
modi- 
ties 
untU 
1920,76 
there- 
after).« 

United 
States, 
Bureau 
of  Labor 
Statis- 
tics 
(315 
quota- 
tions).* 

Ger- 

fiirtei^ 
Zeitung 
(77oomr 
modi- 
ties).* 

India. 

Calcut- 
ta de- 
part- 

ment  of 
statis- 
tics 

(75  com- 
modi- 
ties).* 

Canada* 
depart- 
ment of 
Ubor 

im 

quota- 
tions).* 

Sweden 
Svensk 
Hon- 
deestid- 
ning(47 
quota- 
tions).* 

Nether- 
lands, 
Central 
bureau 
voorde 
Stotis- 

tiek 
(40com- 
modi- 

ties). 

Com- 
mon- 
wealtli, 
bureau 
of  cen- 
sus and 
Ubor 
statis- 
tics <08 
com- 
modi- 

100 
00 

100 
101 



ties). 

1913 

100 
06 

100 
95 

100 
100 

100 
101 

•100 
116 

100 
106 

1014 

UOO 

•  100 

•100 

1016 

07 
117 
147 
102 
236 
250 

123 
160 
204 
225 
235 
283 

137 
187 
262 
339 
357 
510 

133 
202 
299 
409 
364 
624 

101 
124 
176 
196 
212 
243 

no 

136 
177 
206 
217 
246 

145 
185 
244 
330 
330 
347 

149 
233 
298 
398 
306 

141 

1016 

1S3 

1017 

»U6 

1018 

170 

1010 

180 

1020 

1010. 
January 

1,622 

204 

218 

214 
213 
206 
207 
215 
228 
247 
251 
257 
271 
280 
288 

301 

217 
216 
212 
214 
222 
230 
240 
242 
245 
252 
259 
273 

288 

348 
340 
337 
332 
325 
330 
340 
347 
360 
382 
405 
423 

487 

325 
321 
325 
332 
338 
358 
362 
309 
372 
300 
430 
457 

508 

203 
197 
201 
203 
207 
207 
218 
226 
220 
223 
230 
238 

248 

211 
206 
205 
206 
210 
210 
217 
222 
223 
221 
227 
238 

260 

309 
356 
354 
3S9 
330 
324 
.320 
321 
319 
307 
308 
317 

319 

........ 

203 

171 

February... 

167 

March 

168 

is?::::::: 

171 

172 

June 

173 

July 

176 

182 

^SS?^." 

186 

200 

November.. 

190 

December.. 

107 

1020. 
January — 

218 

208 

February.  •- 

313 

303 

522 

657 

240 

209 

254 

342 

280 

206 

March 

321 

.    310 

554 

602 

253 

1,615 

198 

258 

354 

200 

20O 

Aprtt 

300 

~W 

588 

493 

664 

265 

1,604 

200 

261 

354 

296 

217 

May.. 

272 
248 
230 

304 
293 

632 
604 

272 

1,714 

210 

263 

361 
366 

297 
297 
301 

225 

June 

262 

1,473 
1,473 

209 

266 

2S3 

July 

363 

234 

August 

235 

288 

SOI 

hi 

625 

250 

1,582 

209 

244 

365 

280 

236 

September.. 

230 

284 

655 

242 

1,604 

208 

241 

362 

288 

^QD 

October.... 

226 

266 

602 

659 

225 

1,670 

206 

234 

346 

283 

215 

November. . 

221 

245 

460 

670 

207 

1^681 

194 

225 

331 

261 

206 

December.. 

206 

220 

435 

655 

189 

i;626 

180 

214 

299 

238 

107 

1021. 
January 

201 

209 

407 

642 

178 

1,083 

178 

206 

267 

218 

106 

February... 

105 

192 

377 

.613 

167 

Zm 

174 

199 

260 

901 

102 

March...... 

101 

189 

360 

604 

162 

1,419 

194 

237 

181 

i^—:: 

100 

183 

347 

584 

154 

1,410 

183 

187 

229 

m 

101 

182 

329 

647 

151 

1^^ 

184 

183 

218 

166 

June 

102 

325 

509 

148 

1,876 

178 

179 

218 

162 

July 

106 

332 

148 

1^467 

183 

176 

211 

*  Average  for  the  month. 

s  Index  number  of  last  month. 

*  Bnd  of  month. 

*  Beginning  of  month,  but  not  always  the  1st. 

*  Middle  01  month. 

58 


*  July  1, 1013,  to  June  30, 1014-100. 
T  Middle  of  1014- 100. 


•  End  of  July,  1014-100. 
•July,  1014-100. 
u  Last  6  months  of  1014. 
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llis  table  gives  the  indexes  of  relative  wholesale  prices  on  the 
1913  base  for  all  commodities  in  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Pnmce,  Italy,  Japan,  Germany,  India,  Canada,  Sweden,  Nether- 
lands, and  Australia.  The  crisis  of  1920-21  be^an  in  Japan  in  the 
latter  part  of  1919  with  the  break  in  the  price  of  silk,  resulting  from 
overproduction  and  the  Cihinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods.  The 
price  level  of  all  commodities  b^an  to  decline  in  Japan  in  April;  in 
the  United  Ean^dom,  in  the  same  month;  in  France  and  Italy,  in 
May;  in  the  Umted  States,  Germany,  India,  and  Canada,  in  June; 
in  Sweden,  in  July;  in  the  Netherlands^  in  August;  and  in  Australia, 
in  September. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  course  of  commodity  prices  in  Italy. 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States.  The  price  m  France  ana 
Italy^  rose  much  higher  than  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
probably  due  to  issues  of  paper  money  of  depreciated  gold  value. 

CHART  E-1.— ReladYe  wholesale  commodity  prices   in  Italy,  France,  England, 
ard  the  United  States,  191&-1921. 

MMiv->Fram  Department  of  Labor  index  for  the  United  States.  Statist  index  for  England,  index  of  the 
Btdletin  de  Statistique  General  for  France,  and  the  index  of  Prof.  Bachi  for  Italy. 

VBR  CENT 
700 


1915 


t916        1917         1916 


1919        I9;^0       1921 
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The  relation  between  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  and 
England  from  1800  to  1920  is  shown  by  the  following  chart: 

CHART  E~2.— Wholesale  commodity  prices   In  the  United  States  and  England. 

1790  to  1920. 

[Average  prices  each  year  in  currency.    1913  flgures^lOO  per  cent.] 

.  NOTB.— Source  of  information:  United  States  index  compiled  by  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Y'ork 
from  indices  prepared  by  A.  H.  Hansen  (1801-1840),  C.  H.  Juergens  (1825-1863),  R.  P.  Falkner  (1840-1891), 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  (1801-1920).  and  computed  for  England  from  Indices  of  W. 
Stanley  Jevons  (1782-1817)  and  the  Sauerbeck-Statist  index  (1818-mO). 


1790     1000 


It  will  be  noted  that  prices  of  commodities  in  the  United  States 
and  England  have  followed  substantially  the  same  course  for  more 
than  100  years  with  exception  of  the  period  during  and  immediately 
following  the  war  between  the  States  in  the  Umted  States,  when 
specie  payments  were  suspended  and  the  gold  value  of  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  United  States  depreciated.  While  the  general  level  of 
prices  in  this  country  began  to  decline  in  June,  1920,  prices  of  differ- 
ent commodities  broKe  in  other  months. 

Table  E^2,  facing  this  page,  tells  the  story  of  the  decline  of  com- 
modity prices  in  the  United  States. 

The  decline  of  prices  in  the  United  States  began  with  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  hogs  in  August,  1919,  following  the  beginning  of  a  decline 
in  exports.  Wholesale  prices  of  live  stock,  bacon,  and  dressed  mutton 
began  to  decline  in  the  same  month.  The  price  of  cattle  began  to 
decline  in  November,  butter  in  December,  1920,  and  '*all  farm  prod- 
ucts" in  May,  1920,  wool  and  cotton  in  the  same  month,  and  lood, 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  com  in  June,  1920.  As  indicated  else- 
where, the  initial  impulse  of  these  declines  was  given  in  most  cases  by 
a  fall  in  exports  or  m  the  case  of  wool  by  largely  increased  imports. 
As  the  price  of  farm  products  declined,  the  purcnasing  power  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  which  is  estimated  on  the  whole  as  represent- 
ing approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rfation, 
began  to  decline  as  wholesale  prices  of  many  other  commodities  began 
to  decline,  manufacture  began  to  fall  off,  and  imemployment  became 
general  the  coimtry  over.  As  prices  of  agricultural  products  fell  lower 
and  lower  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  less  and  less,  unem- 
ployment and  depression  grew  in  the  industries  of  the  country. 
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PRICES   OF   COMHODmBS  OTHER  THAN   FARM   PRODUCTS. 

The  price  of  cloths  and  clothing  began  first  to  decline  in  April. 
1920,  metals  and  metal  products  and  pig  tin  in  May,  lumber  and 
building  materials  in  Jime,  shoes  in  the  same  months  structural  steel 
in  JuIt,  yellow-pine  flooring  in  August,  coke  in  September,  and  fuel 
and  Bessemer  pig  iron  in  October,  house  furnishings  in  November, 
newsprint  paper  m  December,  1920,  coal  (bituminous),  cement,  and 
zinc  spelter  in  January,  1921,  gasoline  and  refined  petroleum  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  anthracite  coal  in  April,  1921. 

CONSUMPTION    AND     PRODUCTION    OF    8PECIPI0     COMMODITIES    OTHER 

THAN   FARM   PRODUCTS. 

This  commission  is  primarily  concerned 'with  the  more  rapid 
decline  of  farm  products;  but  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  force  of 
dedining  prices  of  farm  products  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  break 
in  prices  of  conmiodities  produced  by  other  industries. 

The  production  of  coal  reached  its  maximum  in  1918,  as  indicated 
by  Table  EJ-6,  on  pages  63  and  64;  but  the  production  in  1920  was 
second  to  that  of  1918  and  the  next  largest  since  1913.  The  produc- 
tion of  1919  was  a  little  below  that  of  1913.  Production  of  soft  coal 
reached  its  peak  in  October,  1919.  Production  dropped  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  November,  1919,  and  increased  again  until  October, 
1020,  when  it  reached  52,000,000  toi^.  This  production  was  main- 
tained throiighout  the  remainder  of  ld20.  The  price  of  soft  coal  be- 
Sn  to  decline  in  January,  1921,  and  production  began  to  decline  in 
e  same  month.  The  monthly  production  the  fi^t  six  months  of 
1921  was  below  the  monthly  production  for  the  same  months  in 
either  1919  or  1920. 

The  following  table,  E-3,  shows  the  relative  price  and  the  relative 
production  of  ^>sl  from  1913  to  1920: 

Tablb  E-3. — The  rdaUve  price  and  the  relaUve  production  of  biiuminoue  coaly  1918-1920 

{calendar  years). 


Tear. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Price  (at  Ptttsbarrii) 

100 
100 

100 
88 

100 
93 

122 
105 

208 
115 

177 
121 

187 
96 

121 

Pndiietlon 

116 

The  total  annual  exports  of  coal  were  slightly  higher,  r< 
1919  and  1920  than  in  preceding  years.  Tiie  exports  by 
1913  to  1920  were  as  follows: 


relatively,  in 
years  from 


Table  E-4. — Exports  of  hitamxtwfUJS  coal  from  the  United  States  for  years  ending  June 

SO,  1913  to  19tO. 


Ymt. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

"Kxpnts  (l^inK  tflfw) 

16,063,000 
4.00 

i^^<\«oo 

X,«3j(^ 

18,750^000 

Ptf  cent  of  produe^s  ex|>orted 

Year. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Exports  (Iflog  tons) 

19,534,000 
4.85 

21,062,000 
4.27 

iMs^og 

"^"^Z 
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OOKE. 

The  average  monthly  production  of  coke,  as  mdicated  in  Table  E-6, 
on  pages  63  and  64,  reached  its  peak  of  postwar  production  in  October, 

1920.  The  price  of  coke  began  its  decline,  as  indicated  in  Table  E-2, 
facing  page  60,  in  August,  1920.  As  the  prices  declined  in  the  latter 
part  of^  1920  and  the  early  part  of  1921,  the  production  of  coke  fell 
off  with  marked  rapidity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  marked  rise  in  the  pribe  of  coke 
(from  $6  to  $10.50)  in  April,  1920,  occurred  concurrently  with  a 
marked  reduction  in  production. 

PIG  IRON. 

The  average  monthly  production  of  pig  iron,  as  shown  by  Table  E-6, 
on  pages  63  and  64,  wa^  about  equal  in  1919  to  the  production  in  1913. 
The  peak  of  postwar  pig-iron  production  was  reached  in  March,  1920, 
but  the  peak  of  wholesale  prices  of  pig  iron  was  not  reached  imtil  in 
September  of  that  year.  Production  was  well  maintained  imtil  Octo- 
ber, 1920,  but  fell  off  in  November  and  continued  to  fall  off  rapidly 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  until  June,  1921.  The  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  for  the  first  four  months  of  1921  averaged  70  per 
cent  of  the  monthly  average  production  in  1913. 

CRUDE   STEEL. 

The  production  of  crude  steel  began  to  fall  off  in  April,  1920,  but 
did  not  fall  off  markedly  until  November  of  that  year,  and  in  April, 

1921,  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  monthly  production  of  1920. 
The  production  of  crude  steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  began  to 
decline  about  the  same  time  and  in  about  the  same  proportion  until 
the  coal  strike  practically  closed  British  factories  in  April,  1921. 
(See  Table  E-6.) 

The  earnings  of  employees  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  con- 
sidered a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  activities  in  that  industry. 
The  average  earnings  of  steel  employees  reached  their  height  in 
October,  1920,  immediately  preceding  a  drop  in  crude-steel  produc- 
tion. By  June  of  1921  earnings  of  steel  and  iron  employees  had 
dropped  to  a  relative  of  67  as  compared  with  a  relative  of  122  in  the 
preceding  October,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  EJ-6,  which  gives 
the  actual  and  relative  earnings  of  the  iron  and  steel  employees: 

Table  E-5. — Average  earnings  of  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  figures  on  earnings  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  pay 
roll  by  the  total  number  of  employees  as  reported  by  the  bureau.  Inasmuch  as  the  firms  reporting  in 
successive  months  were  not  always  identical,  some  irregularities  are  introduced.] 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1920 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Actual 
earnings 

per 
one-half 

week. 


$50.20 
65.53 
75.30 


Relative 
earnings 

(1919 
monthly 
average 

-100). 


90 
100 
115 


70.81 

108 

73.62 

112 

77.95 

U9 

73.32 

112 

7121 

113 

76.60 

117 

7L83 

110 

74.23 

113 

1020— Continued. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Actual 
ear"i"gi> 

per 
one-hall 

week. 


$77.54 
80.05 
79.08 
74.41 

75.10 
64.75 
61.11 
53.11 
48.77 
43.90 


Relative 
earnings 

(1019 
monthly 
average 

-100). 


118 
122 
121 
114 

115 
99 

98 
81 
74 
67 
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FABRICATED   STRUCTURAL  STEEL. 

The  tonnage  of  fabricated  structural  steel,  as  shown  by  Table  E-13 
on  page  78,  reached  the  peak  of  postwar  production  m  February. 
1920,  when  fabricated  steel  shops  were  operating  at  95  per  cent  oi 
capacity. 

The  output  of  structural  steel  ranged  from  12  to  26.5  per  cent  of 
ci^acity  in  the  first  four  months  of  1919  on  account  of  shutdown  of 
war  factories.  Production  was  resumed  at  about  half  capacity  in 
the  following  months  and  ^adually  increased  until  February,  when 
as  previously  stated  it  reached  95  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  peak  of 
stanctural-steel  prices  had  been  reached  in  July  and  August  of  1917, 
when  the  price  mdex  stood  at  386.9  as  compared  with  100  in  1913. 
The  price  then  fell  to  201  in  October  and  rose  a^ain  to  244.4  in 
September  of  1918.  Price  of  structural  steel  sagged  to  170  in  April, 
1919,  where  it  remained  until  1920,  when  the  inaex  rose  to  219  in 
April,  where  it  i*emained  until  June.  B^;inning  with  July,  1920^  the 
price  again  began  to  decline  and  has  declined  continuously  since. 
This  dmline  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  decline  in  production 
as  indicated  in  Table  E-13  on  page  78. 

The  following  table,  E3-7,  gives  the  actual  and  relative  prices  of  struc- 
tural steel,  by  years,  from  1913  to  1920  and  by  months  from  January, 
1917,  to  July,  1921: 

Tablb  £-7. — Actual  and  relative  prices  of  structural  steel, 

[1913=100.] 
BY  YEARS,  1918  TO  1921. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Acto&l  prlco  pf)f  poond ....  ^  -  r  r .............. . 

10.016 
100 

10.013 
83 

10.015 
So 

10.028 
177 

10.043 
269 

ia032 
202 

10.028 

174 

BY  MONTHS 

,  1917-1921. 

Aotiial. 

Relative. 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January t 

ia035 
.036 
.087 
.040 
.045 
.056 
.062 
.062 
.047 
.082 
.(B2 
.032 

10.082 
.032 
.032 
.082 
.032 
.082 
.033 
.033 
.083 
.033 
.033 
.832 

10.081 
•    .031 
.030 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 
.027 

ia027 
.029 
.033 
.085 
.035 
.035 
.032 
.031 
.032 
.032 
.031 
.028 

10.028 
.028 
.026 
.026 
.026 
.025 
.023 

215.6 
222.5 
233.1 
249.4 
283.8 
351.9 
386.9 
386.9 
293.1 
201.3 
201.3 
201.3 

20L3 
201.3 
201.3 
201.3 
201.3 
20L9 
204.4 
206.4 
244.4 
204.4 

2oa9 

194.4 

191.9 
19L9 
186.3 

nao 
17a  0 
nao 
17a  0 
17a  0 
nao 
nao 
nao 
nao 

168.8 
181.3 
206.3 
218.8 
218.8 
218.8 

2oao 

193.8 

2oao 
2oao 

193.8 
175.0 

176.0 

PllhtTWU'y       . . . . ,  ^  ^  .  - 

175.0 

KSSf:.'..::::::::. 

162.5 

AociL 

162.5 

i2r 

162.5 

JSe"     :::.:;:... 

156.3 

July        

146.3 

8ent«mtMr 

oSoS^.::. :::... 

November      -- 

December 

Source:  Bureau  Labor  Statistics  Price  Bulletixis. 
70078— H.  Kept  408,  pt  1, 07-1 5 
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PETROLEUM    PRODUCTS. 

The  production  of  gasoline  in  the  postwar  period,  as  shown  by  Table 
E-14,onpage80,didnotbegintodeciineuntilJanuary,  1921,  andf  whole- 
sale prices  of  gasoline  began  to  decline  in  the  following  month.  Kero- 
sene reached  its  peak  of  postwar  production  in  November,  1920  (Table 
E-14),  and  prices  of  remied  petroleiun  began  to  decline  in  February, 
1921.  The  production  of  lubricating  oil  reached  its  peak  in  the  post- 
war period  in  October,  1920,  and  the  production  of  sas  and  fuel  oil  in 
December,  1920  (Table  EI-14,  on  p.  80) .  The  price  of  crude  petroleum 
began  to  decline  in  January,  1921.  Zinc  production,  as  indicated  in 
Table  E-6,  on  page  63,  reached  its  maximum  production  in  March, 
1920,  while  the  price  of  zinc  smelter  began  to  fall  in  January. 

TIN   DELIVERIES. 

Production  of  pig  tin  reached  its  peak  in  July,  192&.  and  the  peak  , 
price  of  pig  tin  was  reached,  as  shown  by  Table  E-2,  facing  page  60, 
m  April,  1920,  after  which  both  the  price  and  the  production  de- 
clined rapidly. 

LUMBER. 

Postwar  production  of  lumber  reached  its  peak  in  May,  1920 — 
southern  pine  in  April  and  Douglas  fir  in  May,  1920.  The  price  of 
Douglas  fir  b^an  to  decline  in  Jime,  1920,  and  yellow-pine  flooring  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  The  tables  E-8,  E-9 ,  E-1 0,  and  E-1 1 ,  follow- 
ing, give  the  estimates  of  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  of  contracts  awarded  for 
builmngs  of  aU  kinds  in  25  Northeastern  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  north  of  the  Ohio.  These  tables  indicate  that  contracts 
for  business  buildings  reached  their  peak  in  April,  1920;  industrial 
building  in  March,  1920;  and  residential  buildings  in  April,  1920. 
Since  these  months  contracts  for  business,  industrial,  and  residential 
buildings  have  constantly  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  contracts 
for  educational  buildings  reached  their  peak  in  July,  as  did  contracts 
for  hospitals  and  institutions,  public  works  and  public  utilities,  and 
social  and  recreational  building.  Contracts  for  pubUc  buildings  and 
religious  buildings  reached  the  maximum  in  August,  1920.  Con- 
tracts for  educational  buildings,  hospitals,  public  building,  public 
works  and  pubUc  utilities,  social  and  recreational  buildmgs,  and 
reUgious  and  memorial  buildings  have  shown  a  marked  tendency 
to  increase  in  1921,  after  a  period  of  considerable  decline  in  the  last 
half  of  1920.  In  other  words,  contracts  for  buildings  for  business, 
industrial,  and  residential  purposes  have  declined  rapidly  as  industrial 
depression  has  increased,  but  while  industrial  depression  temporarily 
diminished  contracts  for  pubUc  buildings  of  various  kinds,  contracts 
for  these  buildings  have  diown  a  manned  tendency  to  increase  in 
recent  months. 
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STOCK   OF   NEWSPRINT   PAPER. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  (see  Table  E-14  on  p.  80)  reached  their 
peak  in  February,  shipments  in  April,  and  production  in  March  of  1920. 
Rices  of*  "newsprint  paper  reached  their  peak  in  March  of  1920,  to 
rise  again  to  a  higher  peak  in  November  of  that  year.  Stocks  began 
to  accumulate  in  the  early  part  of  1921.  The  production  of  wood 
pulp  reached  its  peak  in  May  of  1920  and  stocks  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing, though  stocks  began  to  accumulate  in  the  early  months  of 
1921. 

SHOES. 

Ei^ht  New  England  shoe  factories  reached  their  maximum  output 
in  March  of  1920  (see  Table  E-13,  p.  78),  with  a  sharp  decline  in 
August  of  1 920.  After  nine  months  of  low  output  production  increased 
in  June  of  1921,  but  not  to  the  output  of  June  oi  either  1919  or  1920. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  Goodyear  welt  vici  calf  shoes 
reached  its  peak  in  March  of  1920  at  a  point  of  308,  as  compared  with 
100  in  1913.  This  price  was  maintained  for  three  months,  and  the 
first  decline  was  in  June  of  1920,  three  months  after  the  peak  of 
production  had  been  passed. 

Chart  E-3,  on  page  72,  reflects  the  relative  wholesale  price  of 
sho^  of  this  grade,  by  months,  from  1913  to  1921  in  their  relation 
to  the  relative  wholesale  prices  of  hides,  leathers,  all  commodities,  and 
farm  products. 

The  price  relatipn  of  hides,  leather,  and  shoes  is  shown  in  Chart 
EJ-4,  on  page  73,  which  gives  the  same  data  by  years,  on  the  same 
base,  from  1890  to  1920. 

It  will  be  noted  that  shoes  were  above  the  relative  wholesale  price 
of  hides,  of  leather,  of  farm  products,  and  of  all  commodities  from 
1890  to  1896.  From  1896  to  1909  the  prices  of  these  classes  of  com- 
modities stayed  on  relatively  close  relations  to  each  other.  In  1919, 
however,  the  price  of  shoes  b^an  to  rise  and  in  1920  was  over  100 
points  aoove  hides,  leather,  and  all  commodities  and  farm  products. 

EMPLOYMENT   AND   LIVING   COSTS. 

A  general  ^de  as  to  production  and  consumption  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  tne  number  of  employees  in  representative  manufacturing 
establishments  in  New  York  State  reached  its  height  in  March  of 
1920,  two  months  before  the  general  price  level  began  to  decline  (see 
TableE-13,  p.  78). 

Chart  E-5,  on  page  74,  shows  the  relation  in  recent  months  between 
prices  of  certain  groups  of  commodities  that  play  a  large  part  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Chart  El-6,  on  page  75,  shows  that  the  cost  of  Uving  (July,  1914  = 
100)  caught  up  with  the  general  level  of  all  wholesale  prices,  for  the 
first  time,  in  January  of  1921. 

As  a  general  guide  to  the  quantity  of  our  exports,  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  deared  ^e  Table  E-16,  p.  81)  reached  its  peak  in  August  of 
1920,  but  from  April  of  1919  to  April  of  1920  the  tonnage  cleared 
exceeded  the  average  tonnage  cleared  in  1913. 

The  total  monthly  value  of  our  exports  (see  Table  E-16,  p.  82)  had 
reached  their  height  in  June  of  1919.    The  value  of  our  exports  for 
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CHABT  E-3. 


THE  RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  BY  MONTHS,  I9l3-I9ai 

FARM  PRODUCTS.  ALL  COMMODITIEd.HIDEd.  LCATHCR, AND  dHOCa 
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CHART  £^-4. 


THE  RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICE3BY  YEARS,  I890-I9e0 

FX^RM  PRODUCTS,  ALL  COMMODITICd.  HIDEd.  LEATHER.  AND  OHOCd 
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CHART  E-5.— The  relative  prices  of  different  groups  of  commodities  In  the  cost  of 
liYini;  on  the  basis  of  July*  1914. 

[July,  1914-100.1 
(SouToe  of  infonnation:  National  Industrial  Conferanoe  Board.) 
PER  CENT. 
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CHABT  E-6. — ^The  relative  wholesale  prices  of  aD  commodities  and  the  relative 
i^cdesale  prices  of  tiie  main  commodities  enterini;  into  the  cost  of  livinie. 

[July,  1914-100.] 
NoTKd^-Soaroe  of  infonnatlaai:  Montlily  Labor  Review  and  National  Indostrial  Conference  Board. 
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the  year  1920  were  greater  than  for  the  year  1919^  hence  the  exportB 
of  March,  1920,  may  be  taken  as  the  high  point  in  the  value  of  our 
export  trade.  On  a  gold  parity  basis  the  high  tide  of  the  values  of 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  reacned  in  July  of  1920;  of 
France  in  August,  1920;  of  Italy  in  June  of  1920;  and.  of  Japan  in 
December  of  1919,  with  another  rise,  though  not  so  high,  in  April  of 
1920. 

TTie  value  of  our  imports  was  greater  in  1920  than  in  1919,  reaching 
their  high  point  in  June  of  1920. 

Table  E-^,— Exports  of  the  United  States,   United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 

Japan,  1919-1921. 


[In  millions  of  dollars  tt  gdd  parity.] 

Year. 

United 
States. 

United 
King- 
dom.^ 

France.* 

Italy. 

Japan. 

1919. 
January 

«23. 
585* 

603 

ns 

604 
928 
W9 
646 
695 
631 
741 
682 

783 
646 
820 
685 
746 
631 
651 
579 
605 
752 
677 
721 

655 

253 
253 
302 
350 
369 
872 
375 
438 
400 
480 
523 
570 

528 
636 
616 
G7v 
664 
664 
756 
624 
637 
625 
645 
582 

451 

67 
68 
98 

82 
98 

lie 

119 

44 

61 
60 
50 
67 
79 
72 
88 
110 
124 
113 
147 

83 
103 
115 
131 
128 
145 
100 
103 
110 

M 

Fobmary . '.............. 

O 

March... 

97 

April 

71 

May 

78 

June 

75 

July 

go 

August 

96 

September 

184 
189 
134 

86 

Oct  ober 

112 

November 

109 

December 

138 

1920. 
January 

189 
255 
2S9 
266 
233 
349 

88 

February 

87 

March.    

98 

iiS?:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:::::::::::::::: 

109 
96 

June 

91 

July 

77 

August 

464 
415 
450 
863 
321 

363 

87 

September 

77 

October 

e7 

November 

S3 

December 

43 

1921. 
January 

1  Includes  reexports. 

s  French  foreign  trade  figures  for  1919  and  January  throac±i  June,  1920,  are  expressed  in  1918  value  units; 
August  througnDeoember,  1920  figures  are  calculated  at  1919  rates.  A  change  in  the  methods  of  calcolating 
the  values  for  July,  August,  and  December,  1919,  and  for  July,  1920,  makes  ihem  incomparable  with  other 
months. 

BUSINESS   FAILUBES. 

The  number  of  business  failures  reached  their  lowest  actual  limit 
in  July  of  1919,  and  reached  their  height  in  January  of  1921.  These 
actual  numbers  (see  Table  E-13,  p.  78)  are  misleading  because  sea- 
sonal. In  chart  E-7,  p.  77  the  seasonal  variations  are  ironed  out. 
Since  1866  an  average  of  about  1  per  cent  of  the  firms  in  business  have 
failed  each  year.  In  1915  failures  were  above.normal,  then  they  de- 
clined but  began  to  increase  with  1920,  and  have  reached  normal  in  1921. 

As  a  rule,  a  drop  in  price  of  commodities  other  than  agricultural 
products  was  followed  dv  a  decline  in  production  or  consumption. 
The  production  of  agricultural  products,  however,  was  for  the  most 
part  fixed  before  declines  in  price  began. 
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Ehnployment,  as  indicated  by  Table  E-IS,  pi^e  78,  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  tne  number  of  weeks  work  in  March,  1920,  two  months  before 
the  break  in  the  general  price  level.  The  decline  in  industrial  produc- 
tion and  the  decfine  in  unemployment  resulted  in  declining  consump- 
tion in  cities  and  in  industries,  and  this  decline  in  consumption  in  most 
cases,  took  place  before  the  break  in  prices  in  May,  1920.  However 
important  and  effective  economic  factors  may  have  been  in  influencing 
a  oecline  in  prices,  it  would  be  unsound  to  assume  that  economic 
factors  were  the  only  influences  affecting  the  decline.  Psychological 
factors,  while  exceedingly  difficult  to  measure,  are  nevertheless  of 
impelling  force  in  times  of  price  declines.  After  a  period  of  prosperity 
and  rise  m  prices  there  occurs  a  curious  change  in  the  pubhc  attitude 

CHART  E-7. — ^Percentage  of  firms  faiHng  to  the  nnmber  in  business  in  terms  of 
the  annual  rate,  seasonal  Tariation  allowed  for. 

NOTK.— From  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York,  Aug.  1, 1021,  p.  U. 

PfRCENT. 

2jO 


.1915       1916        1917        1918       1919       1920      t9<2.1 


toward  prices  and  the  purchase  of  ^oods.  When  prices  are  rising, 
people  Duy  freely  and  anticipate  future  needs  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rise  in  prices,  but  when  prices  fall,  people  refrain 
from  buying  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  drop  in  prices.  Thus 
once  a  aeclme  in  prices  begins,  the  buyers'  strike  promptly  develops 
and  this  buyers'  strike  extends  not  only  to  the  consumer  but  to 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers.  The  strike  of  the  buying 
public  soon  finds  a  reflection  in  decreased  production  and  increased 
unemployment  which  further  decrease  public  purchasing  power. 
The  buyers'  strike,  which  was  at  first  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  soon  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  High  prices  and 
over  expansion  of  stocks  and  of  credit  sow  the  seeds  of  their 
destruction. 
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34.5 
26.7 
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140.0 
102.3 
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83.4 
68.6 

68.0 
78.7 
81.4 
82.5 
65.0 
6&1 

518.5 

863.7 
384.3 
321.2 
206.1 

208.8 
214.5 
252.0 
254.6 
204.0 
185.7 

12.4 
16.6 
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240.4 
205.5 
278.8 
306.1 
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90.5 
113.2 
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68.1 
75.7 
67.2 
71.8 
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108.2 
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04.2 
01.8 

75.4 
60.7 
52.7 
50.1 
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62.8 
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605.2 
751.7 
676.7 
720.8 

654.7 
480.8 
386.8 
339.9 
320.7 
836.0 
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Chapteb  VI. 

WAS  THE  BREAK  IN  FARM  PRICES  DUE  TO  OVER-PRODUCTION  OF 

FARM  PRODUCTS? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  tlie 
per  capita  consumption  of  different  farm  commodities  and  of  farm 
crops  and  live  stock  as  a  whole  over  a  period  of  years.  If  a  produc- 
tion in  prior  years,  eoual  to  or  ^ater  than  the  production  of  1920, 
failed  to  produce  a  drop  in  pnce  proportionate  to  that  which  oc- 
curred in  1920  and  1921,  it  would  seem  that  the  conclusion  might 
be  drawn  that  the  break  in  price  in  1920  and  1921  was  not  due  to 
over-production. 

Production  is  large  or  small  in  any  given  year  in  comparison  with 
any  other  year  not  in  proportion  to  tne  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
total  production  of  one  year  as  compared  with  the  other,  but  in  the 
proportion  that  the  total  crop  in  one  year  bears  to  the  population 
m  tnat  year  as  compared  with  the  proportion  that  the  total  produc- 
tion in  another  year  bears  to  the  population  in  that  year.  There- 
fore, to  determine  whether  production  is  actually  greater  or  less  in 
one  year  than  in  another,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis. 

In  Table  F-1 ,  on  page  86,  is  given  the  actual  and  relative  per  capita 

E reduction  of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton,  and  the  number  of  sheep, 
ogs,  cattle,  and  milk  cows,  per  1,000  population,  bv  years  from 
1890  to  1920  on  the  basis  of  the  average  1909-1913  inclusive,  as  100. 
An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  in  1920  the  number  of 
milk  cows  per  capita  is  equal  to  the  5-year  average,  the  number 
of  hogs  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average,  as  was  the  production  of 
wheat  and  com,  while  the  production  of  cotton  and  tne  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  was  somewhat  below  the  average.  The  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton,  and  the  number  of  sheep,  hogs,  cattle, 
and  milk  cows  per  1,000  population  was  exceeded  in  each  case  in  a 
niunber  of  years  from  1890  to  1920,  and  in  no  case  during  that  period 
was  there  a  decline  of  the  price  in  the  commodities  proportionate  to 
the  decline  which  took  place  in  1920  and  1921. 

Table,  F-2,  on  page  86,  shows  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
annually  under  Federal  inspection  plus  the  estimated  number 
slaughtered  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  per  1,000  population, 
and  the  relative  number  slaughtered  per  1,000  of  population. 
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Tablb  F'-2.'-Animals  slaughtered  in  the  United  States,  1907-1920. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED.! 


Years. 

Cattle. 

Calyes. 

Sheep  and 
lambs. 

Goats. 

Swine. 

1907 

13, 469, 900 
12,845,000 

13,611,422 

13,  MO,  (';00 

12,  95S,  100 
ll,97U,O0O 
11,477,000 
11,004,500 
10,  ,s22,  100 

12,  020,  700 
13, 1%\  900 
15,  im,  400 

13,  oaf),  lOO 
12,  170,  40O 

6,026,800 

6,829,900 
6,515,976 
6,552,600 
6,264,500 
6,348,000 
5^284,500 
4,661,400 
4,639,500 
6,773,900 
7,030,700 
7,707,200 
9^011,000 
9, 062,  .800 

13,300.^50 
13,368,  sW 
14,724,t» 

14,800,  :» 
18,1S^J.    W 
19,4a3,    W 
18,689,  'W 
18,46(t,.]0 
15,843, 'W 
15,492,    » 
12,123. -W 
13, 385,    W 
16,  460.  *  » 
14,  247,  -30 

16:    DO 

28     00 
IK     00 
201     00 
21'     OO 
491     OO 
4a     OO 
56     OO 
471      00 
391     OO 
24'      OO 
121      OO 

5.5,737,900 
65,490,800 
53,219,668 
44,078,500 
63,022,000 
50,022,000 
57,973,500 
55, 148, 100 
6,5,064,000 
73,035^600 
57,483,800 
69,a54  700 
70,  867, 500 
64,449^400 

190g  

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913     

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  PER  1,000  POPULATION. 


1907 

154 
144 
150 
147 
139 
126 
119 
118 
109 
120 
135 
153 
131 
115 

69 
66 
72 
71 
67 
67 
66 
48 
47 
58 
69 
75 
87 
91 

152 
150 
163 
161 
194 
205 
194 
189 
160 
154 
119 
130 
158 
135 

2 

1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 

638 

1908  

730 

1909 

688 

1910 

478 

1911 

620 

1912 

500 

1918 

602 

1914 

665 

1915  

668 

1916 

728 

1917 

566 

1918 

678 

1919  

679 

1920 

610 

RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  PER  1,000  POPULATION. 

[1909-1913-100.1 


1907 

113 
106 
110 
108 
102 
93 
87 
83 
80 
88 
99 
112- 
96 
85 

105 
100 
109 
108 
102 
102 
83 
73 
71 
88 
105 
114 
132 
138 

83 
82 
89 
88 
106 
112 
106 
103 
87 
84 
65 
71 
86 
74 

100 
60 
150 
150 
60 
100 
100 
250 
200 
300 
250 
200 
100 
50 

111 

1908 

128 

1909 , 

102 

1910 t 

83 

1911 

108 

1912 

108 

1913 

105 

1914 

98 

1915 

114 

1916 

127 

1917 

98 

1918 

118 

1919  

118 

1920 

106 

1  Indudes  number  of  anlmab  slaughtered  annually  under  Federal  inspection  and  estimated  number 
slaughtered  otherwise,  including  farms.    Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  following  table,  F-3,  page  87,  the  total  number  of  acres  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  ana  buckwheat,  and  the  total  production  oi 
these  crops  in  pounds,  and  the  production  in  pounds  per  acre  and  the 
pounds  per  capita,  is  given,  together  with  a  table  ot  relatives  show- 
ing the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  acreage,  total  production, 
production  per  acre,  and  production  per  capita,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  1909-1913  as  100. 
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Table  F-3. — Production  of  ffrain  in  the  United  SUUe$. 
[Poands  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  iMtfley,  rye,  and  backwheat.i] 


Year. 

Acres 

(000 

omitted). 

Pounds 
(000,000 
omitted). 

Poands 
per 
acre. 

Pounds 

1866 

61,682 

64, W2 

m,  n5 

09. 158 
09.  254 
4M,  999 

OS,  280 
74,112 

sjj,as2 

s/3,»4 
ft'5,920 
fti205 
U».  966 
lis,  «2 
120.927 
12:3,189 
12t},,569 
VUK  '»4 
130,293 

135,  m 

Ml,  J59 
141.  i22 
140.281 
14^J,  219 
l:3s,  m 
140.732 
147,227 
147.726 

09, 110 
6s,  249 
75,679 

77,271 
^■.,945 
Jr     116 
.*•:  101 
8     196 
7     573 

m.  m 

10 J.  987 

11M24 

12-245 

398 

m 

330 
»5 
r53 
)67 
M9 
164 
139 

m 

i63 

172 
157 
150 

1,120 
1,050 
1,134 
1,112 
1,241 
1,233 
1,280 
I  m 
>57 
1    221 

m 

1    817 
!.  191 
172 
188 
)66 
114 
)32 
138 
138 
125 
M8 
[21 
100 
04 
*M 
163 
ttO 

I/M8 
1,«5 
2,047 

2,229 
|J25 

.\  163 

m 
m 

114 
S2 
W7 
>26 

)65 
»2 
(86 
»10 
{24 

r54 

»34 
!91 
r34 

m 

»3 
105 

!48 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1880 

1801 

18B2 

1808 

Year. 


1894 

1805 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Acres 

(000 

omitted). 


in  216 
1  052 
272 
591 
199 
374 
101 
030 
777 
671 
391 
285 
677 
874 
901 
577 
052 
718 
302 
264 
316 
708 
893 
546 
155 
,991 
21s,971 


Pounds 
(000,000 
omitted.) 


972 

984 
973 
)99 
206 
157 
296 
S34 
384 
U5 
S16 

m 

737 
H7 

m 

L31 
344 

353 
i65 
216 
S60 

m 

ITS 
364 

•27:\,  174 
29  L  315 


Pounds 
per 
acre. 


936 
1,227 
1,225 
1,119 
1,183 
1,156 
1,153 

924 
1,273 
1,143 
1,210 
1,315 
1,369 
1,174 
1,183 
1,231 
1,256 
1,075 
1,380 
1,122 
1,222 
1,342 
1,109 
1,254 
1,167 
1,174 
1,330 


Pounds 

per 
capita. 


1,996 
2,901 
2,918 
2,650 
2,841 
2,868 
2,794 
2,199 
2,952 
2,668 
2,662 
2,882 
2,949 
2,470 
2,473 
2,663 
2,700 
2,341 
2,929 
2,393 
2,685 
2,967 
2,344 
2,709 
2,553 
2,621 
2,756 


RELATIVE  PRODUCJTION,  ACREAGE,  AND  YIELD  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1866-1920. 

[1909-1913-100.) 


Acres 

Poands 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Year. 

<poo 

(000,000 

per 

per 

Year. 

(000 
omitted). 

(000,000 
omitted). 

per 

per 

omitted). 

omitted). 

acre. 

capita. 

acre. 

capita. 

1866 

31 

28 

92 

76 

1894 

72 

66 

77 

77 

1867 

33 

28 

87 

73 

1895 

82 

83 

102 

112 

1868 

34 

31 

93 

79 

1896 

84 

86 

102 

113 

1880 

35 

32 

92 

79 

1897 

86 

79 

93 

102 

1870 

35 

36 

102 

86 

1898 

88 

86 

98 

110 

1871 

33 

33 

102 

78 

1899 

93 

88 

96 

111 

1872 

34 

36 

106 

83 

1900 

92 

88 

96 

108 

1873 

37 

33 

89 

75 

1901 

93 

71 

76 

85 

1874 

40 

32 

79 

69 

1902 

92 

97 

105 

114 

1875 

44 

44 

101 

93 

1903 

91 

86 

94 

99 

1876 

47 

43 

90 

88 

1904 

91 

91 

100 

103 

1877 

47 

47 

100 

95 

1906 

92 

100 

109 

111 

1878 

61 

60 

98 

98 

1906 

93 

106 

113 

114 

1879 

60 

62 

106 

119 

1907 

92 

89 

97 

95 

1880 

61 

60 

98 

111 

1908 

93 

91 

98 

96 

1881 

62 

44 

72 

80 

1909 

96 

96 

102 

99 

1882 

64 

68 

92 

104 

1910 

99 

103 

104 

104 

1888 

66 

66 

86 

97 

1911 

102 

90 

89 

90 

1884 

68 

64 

94 

109 

1912 

101 

116 

114 

113 

1885 

68 

64 

94 

106 

1913 

103 

96 

93 

92 

1886 

71 

60 

86 

98 

1914 

104 

104 

101 

100 

1887 

71 

55 

78 

88 

1915 

110 

121 

111 

116 

1888 

73 

68 

93 

105 

1916 

106 

97 

92 

90 

1880 

70 

70 

100 

107 

1917 

110 

114 

103 

106 

1890 

70 

53 

76 

79 

1918 

113 

109 

97 

98 

1891 

74 

76 

103 

111 

1919 

117 

113 

97 

101 

1892 

74 

65 

88 

132 

1920 

110 

120 

110 

107 

1893 

74 

62 

83 

87 

^  Grain  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  converted  to  pounds  bymultipl; 
by  56,  wheat  by  60,  oats  by  32,  barley  and  buckwheat  by  48.  For  the  years  1879  and  '^ 
flgores  as  given  in  the  Yearbook  for  1919  are  used. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  per  capita  production  of 
these  products  in  1920  was  exceeded  in  a  number  of  years  during  the 
period  1890  to  1920,  including  1912  and  1915.  In  none  of  these 
years,  so  far  as  the  records  show^  was  the  drop  in  price  of  these  prod- 
ucts proportionate  to  the  drop  m  price  whicn  occmred  in  1920  and 
1921. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  F-4,  the  estimate  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of  the  output  of  amcultural  products 

6er  inhabitant  and  per  persons  engaged  in  agricmture  in  continental 
Fnited  States  is  given  for  the  years  1909  to  1920: 

Table  F-4. — An  estimate  for  the  Continental  United  States  of  the  output  of  agneultural 
products  per  vnhabiUmi  and  per  person  engaged  in  agriculture. 

[Prepared  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Thousands   of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture. 

Esti- 
mated 
popula- 
tion of 
United 
States* 
June  80 

(mil- 
lions). 

Value  of 

output  at  prices  of 

Year. 

Fanners. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Total. 

Total 
(mil- 
lions). 

Per 
person 
engwd 
in  agri- 
culture 
(F+D). 

Per 
inhab- 
itant of 
United 
states 
(F+E). 

1909            

« 6,330 
»  6,382 
•6,376 
•6,388 
•6,400 
•6,410 
•6,418 
•6,425 
•6,432 
•6,438 
•6,443 
«6,448 

2,376 
2,379 
2,388 
2,390 
2,394 
2,393 
2  382 
2,373 
2,288 
2,121 
2,220 
2,366 

8,706 
8,741 
8,764 
8,778 
8,794 
8,803 
8,800 
8,798 
8,720 
8,669 
^664 
8,814 

9a4 

92.2 
93.8 
96.3 
VI.  Z 
99.2 
100.4 
101.7 
103.1 
104.2 
104.8 
106.6 

$5,876 
6,369 
6,084 

6  998 
6,960 
6,481 
6,787 
6,690 
5  642 
6,732 

7  117 
•6,815 

1614 
726 
604 
681 
678 
784 
764 
686 
646 
786 
823 
774 

969 

1910 

68 

1911 

64 

1912 

68 

1913 

61 

1914 

66 

1915 

68 

19ie 

66 

1917 

66 

1918 

64 

1919 

68 

1920 

68 

1  Abstract  of  (Census  of  United  States,  1910,  p.  265.    Number  of  farms  identical  with  niunber  of  ftirmers' 

*  Press  bulletin  of  Bureau  of  CJensus,  June  23, 1921. 

•  Interpolated  along  a  smooth  curve. 

*  Interpolated  between  census  estimates  by  means  of  a  special  study  elsewhere  recorded. 

•  Rough  estimate  only. 

An  examination  of  this  table  discloses  the  fact  that  the  output  per 
person  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1920  was  exceeded  only  in  1918  and 
1914,  but  the  output  per  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  or  per 
capita,  had  been  equaled  or  exceeded  in  1910,  1911, 1912, 1914,  1915, 
1916,  and  1918,  or  8  out  of  the  preceding  11  years.  This  table 
supports  the  conclusion  indicated  by  tables  F-1,  F-2,  and  F-3,  that 
the  drop  in  prices  in  1920  and  1921  was  not  due  to  overproduction 
in  the  crop  year  of  1920,  as  the  crop  in  1920  was  not  relatively  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  many  preceding  years. 

In  general  it  may  be  concluded  tnat,  on  the  basis  of  the  tables  of 
output  it  has  been  possible  for  the  commission  to  secure,  the  decline 
in  prices  in  1920  and  1921  was  not  in  any  lai^e  measure  due  to  over- 
production in  the  crop  year  of  1920. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT 

UPON  PRICES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  ''Was  the  break  in  farm  prices  due  to 
overproduction  of  farm  products?"  the  general  question  of  whether 
the  aecline  in  prices  was  due  to  overproduction  was  considered.  A 
true  picture  of  the  situation,  however,  can  not  be  obtained  solely 
from  a  consideration  of  quantity  production  without  at  the  same  time 
considering  imports  as  a  part  of  the  supply  and  exports  as  a  part  of 
the  effective  demand,  as  of  course  the  domestic  price  is  made  by 
the  net  production  remaining  after  adding  imports  and  deducting 
exports. 

in  this  chapter  the  influence  of  imports  and  exports  and  their 
relation  to  production  and  prices  is  considered. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  relative  influence  of  these  factors  in  de- 
termining the  price  it  is  necessary  to  marshal  them  in  such  a  way  that 
their  relation  to  each  other  is  plainly  established  in  order  that  con- 
clusions can  be  adequately  drawn. 


WHEAT. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  1920  was  787,000,000  bushels— 8,000,- 
000  bushels  above  the  average  of  the  10  preceding  years. 

The  total  supply  of  wheat  in  1920,  including  carry  over,  was 
902,000,000  busnels — 40,000,000  bushels  above  the  10-year  average. 
Notwithstanding  this  relatively  large  supply  of  wheat  the  pnce 
remained  above  the  average  of  farm  products  throughout  1920  and 
thus  far  in  1921.  It  was  also  above  the  average  monthly  price  in 
1913.  In  May,  1921,  the  wholesale  price  of  wheat  was  70.8  per  cent 
above  and  the  wholesale  price  of  flour  was  98.2  per  cent  above  the 
monthly  average  in  1913. 

The  actual  production  of  wheat  and  the  relative  production  of 
wheat  on  base  1910-1914  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  G-l.-^Production  of  wheat  and  relative  productUmy  by  years  1910-19^0. 
[Base,  1910-1914.    000  omitted.] 


Yean. 

Actual 

total 

domestic 

pro- 
diicti<m. 

Relative 

total 
domestic 

pro- 
duction. 

Years. 

Actual 

total 

domestic 

pro- 
duction. 

Relative 

total 
domestic 

pro- 
duction. 

1910 

035,121 
621,338 

730,267 

70:i,  ;i80 

S91, 017 

1,025,801 

87 
85 
100 
105 
122 
140 

1916 

636,318 
636,665 
921,438 
934,265 
787^128 

87 

1911.... 

1917 

87 

1912 ;.""  ■ 

1918 

126 

1913....         *              

1919 

128 

1914 " i; 

1920 

108 

1915 
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The  price  of  wheat  began  to  decline  rapidly  in  May,  1920,  following 
a  short  period  of  declining  exports  and  continued  to  decline  rapidly; 
notwithstanding  exports  of  wheat  continued  to  be  made  on  a  very 
high  level.  Wmle  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  wheat  in  1920-1921 
did  not  serve  to  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  1919  level,  it 
undoubtedly  was  influential  in  maintaining  the  price  of  wheat  rel- 
atively above  the  price  of  other  grains  and  farm  animab  notwith- 
standing the  decline  in  consumption  of  wheat  which  occurred  in  1920. 

The  Allowing  table  shows  tne  actual  and  relative  export,  import, 
reexport  and  net  export  of  wheat,  with  the  weighted  mdex  of  the 
wholesale  prices  of  wneat  in  the  United  States: 

Table  (j-2. — The  actual  and  relative  export,  import ,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  wheat, 

1909-1921. 

[1909-1913-100.] 

[Source:  Commerce  Reports.] 


Years  and  months. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


Rel- 
ative 


Imp(»'ts. 


Bushels. 


Rel- 
ative. 


Reex- 
ports 
(bushels). 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


Wei^ted 
,    index 

j  number 

I  ofwhola- 

sale  prices 

_  ,   ;  of  wheat, 

^'  i  monthly 

ative    average 

(1909-mS 

-100).» 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

191^-20 

1920-21 

1919 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

Jtoy 

June 

July 

AuRust , 

September — 

October 

November 

December 

1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

llay 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


40, 079, S76 
2'1,729,;J02 
80,  lfX),212 
91, 00  J,  974 

9L>,.TJ,s.r75 


293,207,037 

9,942,992 

5,991,688 
10,208,355 
17,337,897 
14,028,479 
16,389,853 

5,834,154 
12,940,581 
17,089,923 
13,686,675 
15,116,167 

9,519,706 

8,480,072 
4,938.122 

o/>;w,  184 

1,  I7:.,h76 

]().S'.t,ri59 

12,  ^i\'.«5 

2:(.s^;,541 
27,:^,'),:«2 
;^o,77i),  796 

2ti,ti35,147 
26,896,270 

21,344,873 
18,468,711 
14,599,481 
17,641,424 
25,932,292 
25,235,851 


82 
42 
53 
161 
162 
456 
304 
263 
60 
314 
215 
515 

210 
126 
215 
366 
296 
346 
123 
273 
860 
289 
819 
201 

179 
104 
146 
88 
229 
271 
503 
581 
649 
755 
549 
546 

450 
389 
308 
372 
547 


164,201 

509,439 

2,699,130 

798,028 

1,978,937 

426,460 

6,703,078 

24,138,817 

28,177,281 

11,121,461 

4,779,764 

51,004,024 

796,265 

420,538 

381,568 

1,049,746 

1,527,748 

1,896,331 

380,443 

28,697 

143,298 

569,068 

407,817 

309,182 

756  228 

534,692 

665,154 

227,284 

474, 801 

283,010 

100,334 

3W,827 

1,842,397 

9,802,149 

9,522,578 

11,275,104 

4,504,856 
4,403,712 
2,671,043 
4,451,304 
1,902,667 
89,807 


13 

41 

219 

65 

161 

35 

464 

1,963 

2,291 

904 

389 

4,147 

776 

410 

372 

1,024 

1,490 

371 

1,850 

28 

140 

555 

398 

301 


738 

522 

649 

221 

463 

276 

98 

355 

1,797 

9,563 

9,291 

11,000 

4,395 
4,297 
2,606 
4,343 
1,856 


136,519 

1,361 

872 

78,690 

746,492 

181,072 

575,471 

53,863 

1,053,744 

408,762 

94,000 


4<),fi5 

2'i.  1.^2 

2 

9 

9 
25 
16 
12 

16 
11  , 


,194 
J24 
154 
136 
(30 
36 
108 
173 
116 
»74 
160 


792 


94,000 


242, 20;S,  013 


lii,2Ss, 

r2,:.iKt, 
i-i,  li^i, 

12,911, 

16,916, 
1-1,211 

1  t,7(IS, 
0,210. 


2,116 


10 

*i67,'546 

124,116 
2,000 

71,644 
557,777 

42,909 


7,723,844 

■l,4«i,  430 

0.276,446 

H,9tS,  riflS 

]U,3S9,  16S 

12,562,895 

2;i,  737,  207 

27,205,155 

28,928,409 

26,000,^28 

16,512,569 

14,788,711 

16,964,133 
14,066,999 
12,000,082 
13,747,897 
24,072,534 
25,145,544 


83 

42 

40 

163 

4&1 

464 

301 

225 

18 

801 

211 


196 
120 
211 
350 
268 
303 
117 
277 
364 
284 
316 
198 

166 
95 
135 

85 


286 
235 
243 
328 
271 
25S 
2S2 
242 
245 
253 
269 
288 


268 
272 


223 

310, 

270 

298^ 

510 

280 

584 

258. 

621 

255 

658 

219 

355 

188 

318 

180 

364 

185 

302 

175 

268 

164 

295 

141 

517 

154 

540 

148 

1  Weighted  index  computed  from  monthly  average  wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  Northern  Spring  Cash,  Chi- 
cago: No.  2  Red  Winter.  Chicago;  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City;  No.  1  Northern  Spring^tsh,  Minne- 
apolis;  and  Bluestem,  Portlana. 
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WHEAT   FLOUR. 

Production  of  wheat  flour  as  indicated  by  the  following  Table  G-3, 
began  to  decline  as  early  as  February,  1920,  and  was  below  the  1919 
monthly  average  production  in  every  month  thereafter  until  June, 
1921,  with  the  exception  of  August,  1920. 

Tablb  G-3. — Production  of  wheat  flour,  1914-1921,^ 


Tear  and  mcrntli. 


Wheat 
floor,  pro- 
daciiQn. 


Wheat 
flour,  rel- 
ative pro- 
duction 
(relative 
to  1914). 


Year  and  month. 


Wheat 
flour,  pro- 
duction. 


Wheat 
flour,  rel- 
ative pro- 
duction 
(relative 
to  1014). 


1914  monthly 

1915  monthly 
106  monthly 
1917  monthly 
US  monthly 


IM9  monthly 
1899  monthly 


avearge. . 
average., 
average., 
average., 
average., 
average., 
average.. 


BwiheU, 
10,704,000 

9,748,000 
10,285,000 


100 
90 
95 


ISBoary. 

Mmiary.. 

Karch..... 


1920. 


June. 


0,615,000 
10,094,000 
9,157,000 


12,572,000 
9,252,000 
9,036,000 
7,375,000 
8,244,000 
6,800,000 


116 
86 


1920— Continued. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

llay 

June 


BfuheU. 
8,200,000 
10,200,000 
9,450,000 
9,650,000 
9,500,000 
9,600,000 


8,7^7,000 
8,067,000 
9,103  000 
8  510,000 
8,175,000 
7,745,000 


76 
94 


81 
75 
84 
TO 
76 
72 


1  FIgores  prior  to  July,  1920,  compiled  by  U.  8.  Grain  Corporation;  recent  months  from  Russel's  Commer- 
dal  News.  In  calendar  years;  remaining  averages  are  for  crop  years  ending  June  30  of  the  year  indicated. 

The  price  of  wheat  flour,  however,  did  not  begin  to  decUne  until 
June,  1920,  in  which  month  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  began  defi- 
nitely to  fall  off,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table,  GM.  import^ 
of  flour  during  this  period  were  quite  large. 

Table  (j-4. — The  actual  and  relative  export,  import,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  wheat 

flour,  1909-1921. 

[Source:  Commerce  Reports.] 

[1909-1913-100.] 


Teirs  and  mooths. 


1900-10.. 
1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18., 
1918-19.. 
1919-20.. 
1929-21.. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


9,  i>l^f»87 
10. 1-^),  435 
11 


05 
61 
16.      -,  .65 

15,:)^u,r«9 
11,  9 12,  778 
21.  870, 951 
24,  J  SI,  1179 
21,0'>l,i^61 
16  1-  /J34 


Rela- 
tive. 


85 
95 
103 
109 
111 
152 
145 
112 
205 
226 
203 
152 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


144, 750 

141,582 

158,777 

107,568 

89,911 

64,200 

329,905 

174,704 

675,096 

37,140 

150,056 

1,420,884 


Rela^ 
tive. 


112 

110 

123 

84 

70 

50 

257 

136 

525 

29 

124 

1,106 


Reex- 
ports 
(bushels) 


31 

8 

93 

966 

1,376 

1,533 

10, 171 

2,241 

79,505 

816 

12, 148 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


8,896,259 
9,987,861 
10, 847, 805 
11,288,213 
11,732,926 
16,120,097 
15,200,935 
11,770,315 
21,284,360 
24,145,655 
21,504,353 
14,762,350 


Rela- 
tive. 


84 
95 
103 
107 
111 
153 
144 
112 
202 
229 
204 
140 


Weighted 

index 

number 

of  whole* 

sale 

prices  of 

wheat 

flour 

(1910-1914 

-100).i 


I  Price  aeries  used  in  computing  the  index  taken  from  wholesale  prices  Bulletins  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
BtatiBtics. 
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Tablb  G-A. — The  actual  and  relative  export^  import^  reexport^  and  net  export  of  wheai 
flour,  1909-1921— Coniiniied. 


Tears  and  months. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
Uve. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Rela. 
tive. 


Reex- 
ports 
(bushels). 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


2,163 

18 

431 

4 

548 

5 

425 

4 

2»432 

22 

1,740 

16 

1,740 

16 

770 

7 

451 

4 

882 

8 

1,252 

12 

3,789 

35 

29,011 

270 

27,362 

255 

11,524 

108 

22,044 

205 

20,048 

196 

39,283 

367 

26,307 

246 

17,722 

165 

14,556 

136 

163,327 

1,524 

201,667 

1,883 

226,798 

2,118 

220,443 

2,058 

202,324 

1,889 

174,464 

1,628 

118,944 

1,111 

47,851 

448 

6,287 

50 

Rda- 
Uve. 


Weighted 

index 
number 
of  wliol»> 

sale 
prices  of 

wheat 

flour 
(1910-1914 

-100). 


January.. 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1919. 


January. 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1920. 


2,702,218 
2,189,007 
2,245,791 
3,064,670 
2,728,150 
3,613,714 
1,731,017 
1,637,668 
1,764,283 
1,620,492 
1,839,880 
1,312,982 


K 13, 018 
1,2:>4,081 
2,  209, 202 
2,  121,266 
.3,  318, 379 
l,y79,493 
2,  103, 822 
1,106,707 

9:i8, 530 
1,  006,770 
1.100,754 

'J51,730 


January. 
February. 

March 

April 

May     .... 
June 


1921. 


1,279,945 
1,023,666 
1,309,680 
1,501,095 
1, 264, 818 
1,545,984 


246 
253 
34i 
307 
406 
195 
184 
198 
182 
207 
148 


95 
141 
248 
238 
375 
223 
270 
124 
105 
181 
124 
107 


144 
115 
154 
179 
142 
174 


100 

700 

10 

1 


9,697 


334 
200 


100 
026 
373 
206 


7,967 
11,142 
6,870 
3,740 
3,260 


2,700,056 
2, 188, 576 
2,245,243 
3,064,245 
2,726,427 
3,611,984 
1,729,278 
1,636,808 
1,773,529 
1,619,610 
1,838,628 
1,309,193 


SM,{)07 
l,22n.7l9 
2,  UtT,  678 
2,  m>U,  222 
3,317,431 
1,910,544 
2,  377,  G25 
1,  OSS,  1)65 

'.r2 1,(^74 
1.414,060 

MH-i,  460 

72:..  138 


1,067,460 
832,484 
1,202,086 
1,475,900 
1,220,227 
1,539,697 


307 
249 
255 
349 
310 
411 
197 
186 
202 
184 
200 
148 


93 
139 
250 
230 
878 
221 
270 
124 
105 
164 
102 

82 


121 
95 
137 
168 
130 
175 


2M 

230 
2B2 


287 
27S 
372 
290 


256 
261 
231 
198 

186 


196 
188 
180 
163 
177 
181 


The  net  export  of  wheat  flour  durmg  the  crop  year  of  1920-21 
was  relatively  less  than  during  any  crop  year  since  1914,  with  the 
exception  of  the  crop  year  1916-17. 

WHEAT    AND    WHEAT    FLOUR. 

A  real  picture  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  wheat  can  not  be 
obtained,  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  production,  consumption, 
and  export  of  either  wheat  or  wheat  flour  separately.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  G-5,  the  exports,  imports,  and  reexports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  are  combinea  for  the  fiscal  years  1909-10  to  1920-21, 
and  by  months  beginning  with  January,  1919.  The  combined  ex- 
ports "by  months  are  compared  with  the  weighted  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
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TabiiB  €^-6. — Th»  actual  and  rdadve  exporty  import^  reexport^  and  net  expert  of  wheat 

and  wheat  flour,  1909-19tlJ 

[Source:  Commeroe  Beporti. 

[1909-1913-100.] 


Exports. 


Bushels 


Rel- 
ative. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
ative. 


Reex- 


lush- 
els). 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


Rel- 
ative. 


Weighted 
index  of 
whole* 

sale 

prices  of 

wheat 

(1910-1914 

■100). 


1900-10 

1910-11 

mi-12 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-ie 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1990-21 

1919. 

January 

Pebruarr 

liareh..:. 

p^::::::::: 

June 

JTuly 

August 

SMjtember. ... 

Oct^er 

November. ... 
December. .... 

1990. 

January 

February 

March. 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March..:. 

j^.:::::::: 

June. 


3M,  M7 

rfio 

91 

m 

ISO 

06 

S8 
83 
19 

2J'j,M}l,389 
360, 0-^2, 190 


102,973 

a42,2ao 

314,  416 
12h,912 
S05,  195 
6,51,366 
tm.  731 
310.(187 
0'2y;  197 
97>, S89 
3«D,fl27 
428,125 


273,653 
581,487 
S80,883 
7^1,573 
sS7,666 
753,624 
654,740 
560,164 
9M,181 
033,442 
988,540 
179,055 


27,104,626 
23,075,206 
20,763,041 
24^801,352 
31,633,973 
32,192,279 


70 
50 
144 
147 
336 
246 
206 
134 
2B0 
222 
870 


267 
194 
246 
378 
319 
386 
165 
246 
303 
254 
284 
187 


149 
129 
205 
166 
814 
264 
421 
305 
425 
522 
376 
366 


320 
280 
252 
301 
383 
301 


815,616 

1,146,558 

714,496 

1,282,039 

2,383.537 

715,809 

7,187,661 

24^924,965 

31,215,213 

11,288,501 

5,405,516 

51,398,002 


805,999 

422,478 

384,034 

1,051,669 

1,538,602 

1,904,161 

388,273 

82,162 

14^328 

573,037 

413,451 

326,233 


657^ 
717, 
826, 
660, 
450, 
219, 
444, 


1,778 
821 
012 
648 
167 
784 
121 
576 
889 
,121 
680 
600 


5,406,850 
6,814,170 
3,456,131 
4,986,552 
2,117,997 
118,009 


64 

90 

56 

101 

187 

56 

566 

1,964 

2,461 

890 

433 

4,053 


763 
389 
363 
995 
1,456 
1,801 
367 
30 
137 
542 
390 


622 

678 

309 

538 

435 

207 

421 

1,805 

9,968 

9,867 

11,632 


5,200 
5,027 
3,270 
4,719 
2,003 
117 


136,658 

1,387 

418 

83,037 

752,684 

187,971 

621,241 

63,948 

411, 517 

1,502,434 

148,666 

984,840 


450 

3,150 

837 

5 


43,637 
94,000 


2,116 


1,503 
900 


460 

2,817 

1,679 

168,472 


150,954 
52,139 

102,550 

574,648 
67,336 

984,440 


86,705,350 
68,166,598 
48, 815, 113 
141,680,505 
143,959,407 
331,937,578 
236,550,616 
178,71^891 
101,774,987 
277,615,422 
214,514,549 
305,679,028 


21,286,974 
15,419,742 
lt,'J30,381 

3i»,  077,703 
24  769,663 
00,748,242 
13.236,463 
ai.  277, 925 
24.  'j27,  506 
2W:  499, 852 
22,  982, 176 
15,101,892 


ll,3.^<:v.S75 

9,  mi,  (i66 

1(.,  l*jr),997 

13,  394,  925 

2'j,3lN,508 

2i,295,:i41 

34, 4'Xy,  519 

32, 105,  588 

:v{.  ov),  741 

30 

38 


a,  767, 720 
17^813,176 
17,409,409 
20,389,448 
29,563,312 
33,058,620 


70 
50 
145 
146 
839 
242 
183 
104 
284 
220 
312 


261 
189 
244 
368 
803 
376 
162 
248 
305 
251 
282 
186 


140 
121 
198 
164 
810 
261 
421 
803 
405 
898 


267 
218 
218 
260 
362 
429 


235 
243 
828 
271 


242 
245 


260 


293 
268 
272 
298 
289 
350 
298 
289 
258 
255 
219 
188 


185 
176 
164 
141 
154 
148 


1  Wheat  flour  converted  to  bushels  by  multiplying  barrels  by  4^. 

The  combined  prices  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  reached  the  maxi- 
mum in  June,  1920,  following  a  period  of  relatively  low  exports  com- 
pared with  the  monthly  average  of  1919.  The  peak  of  exports  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  was  reached  in  July,  1920,  and  exports  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  combined  declined  rapidly  thereafter  until 
May,  1921,  when  they  began  again  to  increase. 

On  the  whole,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1, 1921,  were  greater  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
10  years,  except  1915,  when  the  crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  tiie  country  and,  this  relatively  large  export  served  to  retard  the 
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decline  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  as  compared  witb. 
other  farm  commodities. 

The  following  chart,  G-1 ,  shows  graphically  in  their  relations  to  eacli 
other  the  per  capita  production  of  wheat,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  net  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the 
price  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  combined,  by  years,  from  1910  to  1920: 

CHART  G-1. 


375 
350 
325 

300 
275 
250 

225 

200 

175 
150 

125 


THE  PRODUCTION.  EXP>ORT.  CONSUMPTION  AND 
WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  BY  YEAR3J9IOi20 
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25 
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100  S 


75 


50 


25 


1910   1911   1912   1913   191^  1915   1916  1917   1918   1919  1920 

Chart,  G-2,  page  95,  shows  graphically  the  relations  between  the 
exports  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  wheat  by  months,  beginning  with 
January,  1919,  and  concluding  June,  1921. 

Exports  of  wheat  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  1913,  reaching  the  peak 
in  1914,  dropping  again  to  a  low  point  in  1917,  which  was  a  year  of 
small  production  in  the  United  States,  rising  again  in  1918,  falling 
sliditly  in  1919,  and  rising  again  in  1920. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  not  borne  a  very  consistent  relation  to  ex- 
ports.   The  greatest  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  take  place  until 
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1917,  during  which  exports  of  wheat  were  relatively  low.    This  increase 
in  price  was  probably  due  to  the  small  crop  in  1917  which  was 
below  normal     The  price  of  wheat  apparently  Dears  a  closer  relation  V 
to  ihft  general  level  of  j)rices  than  it  does  to  fluctuations  of  exports. 
oiher  words,  the  increased  price  of  wheat  was  apparently  oue  in 

CHART  G-2. 


THE  NET  EXPORT  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 
BV  MONTHa,  I9I9-I92I 
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a  laroer  measure  tofactorsMriufihiJaused  a.g0n9ral  increase  in  prices 
in  19l5,  iST7,  1918,  an3  1919  than  to  either  of  the  factors  of  produc- 

Sbn  or  export. 

ExaminatFon  of  Chart  G-2  again  demonstrates  the  lack  of  definite 
relation  of  prices  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  to  exports.  While  in  a 
general  way  exports  and  prices  declined  together  and  rose  together 
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during  these  months,  the  peak  of  prices  was  apparently  reachod  be- 
fore the  peak  of  exports  and  the  bottom  of  the  decline  after  the  low 
point  was  reached  m  exports. 

Examination  of  all  of  the  data  touching  upon  the  factors  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  should  normally  be  reflected  in  the  price,  seems 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  other  factors  than  those  mdicated  in 
the  charts  and  tables  which  the  commission  has  been  able  to  compile 
has  had  a  larger  influence  in  determining  the  price. 

The  foUowmg  tables,  G-6  and  G-7,  give  tne  actual  and  relative 
figures  upon  wmch  the  preceding  charts  G-1  and  G-2  are  based: 

Table  G-6. — Actual  price  series  composing  the  pnce  index  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 
[Wholesale  Price  Bulletiii,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Date. 


No.  1 
north- 
em 
spring. 


1910.... 
1911.... 
1912.... 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1916.... 
1916.... 
1917....... 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1919. 
January.. 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 

September 

O^ber... 

November 

December. 

1920. 
January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

1921. 
January... 
February. 

March 

Aprfl 

iKy 

June 

July 


Wheat  (price  per  bushel). 


Chicago. 


IL097 
.984 
L049 
.874 
1.003 
L306 
1.411 
2.325 
2.191 
2.566 
2.563 


2.223 
2.238 
2.328 
2.589 
2.598 
2.458 
2.680 
2.525 
2.535 
2.625 
2.825 
3.030 


2.931 
2.688 
2.765 
3.006 
3.076 
2.900 
2.831 
2.550 
2.480 
2.106 
L753 
L681 


1-788 
L671 
1.614 
1.406 
1.402 
1.499 
1.438 


No.  2 

rod 

winter. 


E>m- 
sas 
City, 
No.i 
hard 
winter. 


11.063 
1.000 
1.009 
.986 
1.005 
L307 
1.351 
2.278 
2.209 
2.357 
2.523 


2.379 
2.345 
2.358 
2.630 
2.780 
2.361 
2.258 
2.239 
2.239 
2.239 
2.288 
2.449 


2.634 
2.490 
2.500 
2.773 
2.976 
2.805 
2.805 
2.474 
2.492 
2.206 
2.057 
2.013 


1.961 
1.919 
1.680 
L387 
1.568 
1.438 
1.229 


Min 

neapo- 
lis, 

No.l 

north- 
ern 

spring. 


ia956 

.940 

.946 

.877 

.939 

1.290 

1.329 

2.296 

2.159 

2.418 

2.455 


2.313 
2.278 
2.378 
2.606 
2.611 
2.489 
2.310 
2.213 
2.260 
2.363 
2.489 
2.662 


2.766 
2.461 
2.545 
2.789 
2.929 
;2.805 
2.748 
2.452 
2.450 
2.079 
1.793 
1.701 


L723 
1.619 
1.546 
1.818 
1.471 
1.878 
1.220 


11.047 

.947 

.984 

.874 

1.003 

1.306 

1.411 

2.325 

2.191 

2.566 

2.658 


2.223 
2.235 
2.328 
2.589 
2.598 
2.458 
2.680 
2.526 
2.536 
2.626 
2.825 
3.030 


2.931 
2.688 
2.756 
3.006 
3.075 
2.900 
2.831 
2.560 
2.490 
2.106 
1.763 
1.681 


1.788 
1.671 
1.614 
1.406 
1.492 
1.490 
1.438 


Port- 
land, 
blue 


11.060 
1.009 
1.039 
.929 
1.009 
1.116 
1.175 
2.059 
2.169 
2.308 
2.675 


2.200 
2.200 
2.320 
2.340 
2.340 
2.340 
2.200 
2.236 
2.330 
2.488 
2.733 
2.968 


3.200 
3.000 
2.800 
2.938 
2.913 
2.960 
2.813 
2.480 
2.363 
2.176 
1.630 
1.675 


1.633 
1.563 
1.448 
L205 
L360 
1.80B 
1.140 


Wheat  flour  (price  per  barrel). 


Kansas  City. 


Winter 
patent 
flours. 


$4.60 
4.200 
4.412 
4.012 
4.363 
4.861 
6.364 
10.950 
11.334 
1L719 
12.624 


ia490 
10.490 
ia480 
11.938 
12.990 
12.006 
11.113 
ia606 
10.081 
11.666 
12.066 
13.619 


14.075 
12.644 
13.000 
13.519 
14.520 
13.875 
13.450 
12.400 
12.644 
1L075 
0.281 
0.144 


9.260 
&950 
&604 
7.740 
&219 
8.294 
7.446 


Winter 
straight 
flours. 


$4,691 
3.984 
4.686 
4.308 
4.125 
5.612 
6.091 
10.561 
ia304 
ia696 
1L680 


9.513 
9.525 
9.740 
11.225 
11.780 
1L019 
la  294 
iai66 
ia319 
ia738 
11.240 
12.781 


12.986 
11.744 
12.213 
12.494 
13.426 
12.813 
12.410 
11.644 
11.094 
ia206 
&400 
&2S6 


8.296 
7.963 
7.994 
6.980 
7.626 
7.700 
&896 


Minneapolis. 


Stand- 
ard 
patents. 


Second 
patents. 


$5,406 
5.078 
5.271 
4.544 
5.096 
6.663 
7.264 
11.391 
11.694 
11.998 
12.713 


ia275 
ia550 
11.213 
12.215 
12.419 
12.013 
12.156 
12.006 
11.620 
12.031 
12.950 
14.025 


14.444 
13.538 
13.166 
14.281 
15.031 
14.160 
13.669 
12.235 
12.504 
11.206 
9.295 
&944 


9.625 
9.181 
8.730 
7.960 
&746 
0.006 
&900 


$5,252 
4.952 
5.152 
4.422 
4.939 
6.503 
7.090 
1L230 
iai41 
11.962 
12.266 


Weighted  index  (1910- 
1914-100)  of  prices 
of— 


Wheat 


106 
99 
101 
93 
101 
133 
140 
237 
213 
255 
260 


Wheat 
flour. 


Wbeac 

and 

wheat 

flour. 


107 
96 
104 
91 
100 
132 
144 
234 
236 
247 
262 


106 
90 

108 
08 

lot 

13$ 
141 

236 
210 
2SS 
261 


12.013 

236 

221 

232 

12.013 

236 

224 

232 

12.013 

243 

230 

240 

12.013 

328 

252 

307 

12.044 

271 

262 

268 

11.488 

253 

240 

2S2 

11.666 

262 

243 

2S0 

11.2S6 

242 

238 

241 

11.213 

245 

236 

243 

11.669 

253 

246 

251 

12.681 

269 

262 

267 

13.510 

288 

287 

288 

13.969 

293 

297 

294 

12.969 

268 

273 

200 

12.600 

272 

272 

272 

13.750 

298 

290 

290 

14.538 

310 

308 

300 

13.816 

298 

292 

206 

13.319 

289 

282 

287 

1L855 

258 

256 

257 

12.238 

255 

261 

257 

10.888 

219 

231 

222 

9.065 

188 

193 

189 

&526 

180 

186 

182 

9.300 

186 

196 

188 

&844 

176 

188 

178 

&810 

164 

180 

160 

7.681 

141 

163 

147 

8.866 

164 

177 

160 

&604 

148 

181 

157 

&613 

135 

173 

146 
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CORN. 

The  following  table  gives  the  actual  and  relative  production  of  com 
on  the  1909-1913  base: 

Table  G-8. — ProdiLCtion  of  com, 

[Base:  1909-1913-100.] 

[Source:  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1920.] 


Years. 

Actual 
produo- 

tion. 
busbds 
(000  omit- 
ted). 

ReUtiYe 
produc- 
tion, 
bushels. 

Years. 

Actual 
produo- 

tlon, 

bushels 

(000  omit-. 

ted). 

Relative 
produo- 

tlon, 
bushels. 

1909 

2,552,190 
2,886,260 
2,531,488 
3, 124, 746 
2,446,988 
2,672,804 

94 
107 

93 
115 

90 

99 

1915 

2,994,793 
2,666,927 
3065,233 
2,502,665 
2858,509 
3,232,367 

Ill 

1910 

1916 

95 

1911 

1917 

113 

1912 

1918 

93 

1913 

1919 

106 

1914 

1920 

119 

The  actual  and  relative  exports  and  imports  of  com  and  com  meal 
and  the  weighted  index  of  corn  prices  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
G-9. 

Tablb  G-9. — The  actual  and  relative  exports,  imports,  reexports,  and  net  exports  oj 
com  and  com  meal,^  1909-19tl. 

[1909-1913-100.] 

[Source:  Commeroe  Reports.] 


Years  and  months. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Relar 
tive. 


Reex- 
ports 
(bushels). 


Net  exports.* 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Weighted 
Index 
number 
of  whole- 
sale prices 
of  com 
(monthly 
average 
1910-1914 
-100).» 


1900-10.. 
1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18. 
191S-19.. 
1919-20.. 
1920-21.. 


1919. 

January 

February 

March 


^:: 


June. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


37,  r,20,  .^20 
65.fai..->22 


70,905,781 


2,:M4,399 
l,filS,434 
1,391,476 
1, 144,  SOI 
1,226,913 
1,257,907 
7.^9,  048 
1,101,302 
1,371,857 
1,069,646 
l,0a^r,i06 
1,651^181 


91 
159 
101 
123 

26 
123 

97 
162 
119 

56 

41 
172 


425 

9<Kiitl62 
:Uh,  :«J9 
897,939 
208, 497 
267, 399 
19C, 420 
311,211 
'229,249 
743,384 


18, 

8, 

20, 

13; 

1,740, 
1,3,>1 
1,98.8, 

949, 
1,959, 
1,208, 
1,3.50, 

601, 


1 

20 

278 

223 

117 

51 

72 

75 

230 

129 


5 

2 

6 

4 

470 

366 

637 

257 

529 

327 

365 

162 


77 

35,887 

4,011 

46,938 

74,752 


73,540 
10,712 
62,818 


2,162 
5,200 
28,267 
11,317 
6,804 
11,221 


37,520,520 
65,614,522 
41,743,943 
49,912,968 
-1,637,539 
40,817,302 
34,763,183 
65,094,683 
45,950,382 
19,718,323 
6,562,315 
65,162,397 


2,325,792 
1,610,432 
1,370,869 
1,131,402 

-  513,558 

-  93,694 
-1,243,998 

179,827 

-  598,562 

-  145,918 

-  276,561 
1,049,809 


97 
170 
108 
129 


106 
113 
169 
119 
51 
17 
169 


72 
50 
42 
35 


82 


220 
204 
233 
254 
280 
280 
304 
306 
245 
221 
237 
232 


&  Cam  meal  reduced  to  bushels  of  oom  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  to  1  barrel. 

s  When  there  were  net  imports  during  the  base  period,  the  net  imports  were  subtracted  ftom  the  net 


exports  and  the  remainder  divided  by  6  to  set  the  average  net  export  for  the  period. 
■  Wfligbted  index  of  monthly  avwage  wholesale  prices  of  o 


I  of  oom. 
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Table  G-9. — The  actual  and  relative  exports,  importe,  reexports,  and  net  exporte  of 
com  and  com  meal,  1909-1921 — Continued. 


Years  and  montlis. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Relar 
tive. 


Reex- 
ports 
(bushels). 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


Rdar 
tive. 


Wotelited 
index 
number 
of  whole- 
sale prices 
of  com 
(monthly 
average 
1910-1914 
-100). 


1920. 

January 

February.-. . 

March. 

ApriL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November... 
December... 

1921. 

January 

February  — 

March 

April 

py 

June 


2,820,601 
1,926,376 
1,992,412 


1,336,380 

40 

992,196 

29 

1,143,232 

33 

1,294,479 

37 

1,292,916 

37 

2,610,718 

73 

2,046,362 

60 

2,167,466 

63 

3,626,761 

106 

6,763,114 

167 

8,661,054 

249 

13,680,949 

398 

10,668,336 

307 

8,694,467 

263 

12,138,887 

353 

408,293 

166,946 

139,429 

291,466 

238,045 

937^204 

2,843,446 

1,209,418 

1,066,449 

606,064 

126,961 

126,133 


8,226 
8,256 
7,379 
41,707 
52,100 
17,616 


110 

42 

38 

79 

64 

253 

633 

361 

288 

164 

34 

34 


1,030 
9 


4,442 

18,783 

399,233 

619,077 


26,629 

34,047 
2 
7 


1,912,368 

1,769,460 

1,852,963 

1,044,916 

764,169 

206,028 

1,048,966 

6,603 

1,464,711 

1,457,071 

2,430,748 

4,018,696 


6,770,417 
8,686,846 
13,673,672 
10,516,636 
8,642,356 
12,121,272 


64 
67 


23 
6 


a2 

46 
46 
76 
124 


178 
264 
421 
324 
266 
373 


239 
230 
2SI 

m 
m 

2H 
MB 


141 
Ui 
I3D 


106 
106 

lot 

92 
96 


The  net  exports  of  com  and  com  meal  combined  averaged  about 
37,000,000  bushels  in  the  10  years  ending  Jmie  30,  1920.  The 
net  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  65,000,000  bushels,  about 
two-fifths  more  than  the  10  year  average.  The  net  exports  of  com 
were  large  during  the  period  beginning  September,  1920,  and  ending 
with  June  30,  1921,  but  were  not  of  sufficient  proportions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  production,  to  materially  influence  the  decline 
m  the  price  of  com  as  compared  with  other  farm  crops.  The  price 
of   com  in  June,  1921,  was  below  1910-1914  average.     This  low 

Srice  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  large  crop  in  1920  and  the  general 
epression  which  affected  the  price  of  all  commodities. 

OATS. 

The  following  table,  G-10,  shows  the  actual  and  relative  produc- 
tion of  oats  on  1909-1913  base: 


Table  G-10. — Actual  and  relative  production  of  oats. 

[Base,  1909-1913-100.] 

[Source:  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1920.] 


Years. 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 
1914 


Actual 
production 
(bushels) 

(000 
omltt«d). 


Relative 
production 
(bushels). 


1,007,143 
1,186,341 
922,298 
1,418,337 
1,121,768 
1,141,060 


105 
82 

125 
99 

101 


Years. 


1915. 
1910. 
1917. 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Actual 
production 
(bushels) 

(poo 

omitted). 


Relative 
producCldi 
Ibushek) 


1,549,030 
1,251,837 
1,592,7^0 
1.538,124 
1,231,754 
1,526,056 


137 
111 
141 
136 
109 
136 
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The  actual  and  relative  exports  and  imports  of  oats  and  oatmeal 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  Gr-11. 

Table  G-11. — Tfie  actual  and  reUiHve  exportSy  imports,  ruxporU,  and  net  exporti  ofoaU 

and  oat  meal,  1909-19tl, 

[1909-1913-100.) 

[Source:  Gommeroe  Reports.] 


Years  and  months. 


Exports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Reexports. 
Bushels. 


Netexports.1 


Bnshels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


UKB-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 , 

1913-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

191C-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 , 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1919. 

January 

February 

March 

^•.•.•.::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December ...... 

1920. 

January 

FebrusLiy 

March 

^-\:\:\\: 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . . 

October 

November. . . . . . 

December ...... 

1921. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

M^y 

June , 


2, 404,  772 

2,7;i;i.291 

2,  2IS,  *J63 

36, 287,  766 

2,  mA,  480 

100, 372,  fJ29 

98,771,394 

<J4, 722,  465 

123.893,066 

108, 21 s,  292 

42,  845, 638 

9, 074, 576 


902,254 
5.H9,  121 
198,479 
986,066 
46.5,  792 
7'2:i,  g76 
407,  811 
278,400 
006,004 
97.K,  007 
09tl,236 
191,304 


2,173,522 

1,584,734 

3,326,299 

1,463,488 

1,686,590 

657^752 

485,770 

720,349 

960,141 

774,387 

1,158,727 

1,307,273 


976,841 
574,675 
413,194 
493,880 
627,509 
568,619 


27 

29 

24 

390 

29 

1,081 

1,064 

1,020 

1,334 

1,165 

461 

98 


1,420 
845 
413 
886 
577 
869 
699 
811 
906 
643 
529 
542 


281 
205 
430 
189 
218 
85 
64 
93 
125 
100 
149 
169 


126 
74 
53 
64 

81 
74 


1,034,511 
107,818 

2,622,367 
723,899 
22,273,624 
630,722 
665,314 
761,644 

2,591,077 
551,355 

6,043,835 

3,795,638 


10,9&5 

5,664 

4,993 

11,608 

2n,671 

115,913 

39,270 

30,386 

16,583 

20,424 

11,680 

63,951 


311,413 

410, 145 

722,355 

876,265 

2,104,407 

1,436,956 

353,915 

173,866 

45,066 

10,926 

62,845 

220,062 


201,200 
190,830 
4m,  209 
887^271 
1,055,346 
298,351 


19 
2 
49 
14 

416 
12 
12 
14 
48 
10 

113 
71 


70 

92 

162 

196 

471 

822 

79 

39 

10 

2 

14 

49 


45 
43 
92 
199 
237 
67 


218,287 

1,504 

4,760 

4,760 

726,297 

218,928 

407,760 

82,862 

96,970 

500 

6,335 


1,000 
50,000 
5,335 


500 
600 


1,250 
120 


200,027 
37,548 


1,678,548 

2,627^477 

398,643 

35,.'>68,616 

20,  .306, 460 

9*J,  961, 135 

9\.^jl3,730 

IH,  043, 683 

121,398,949 

107,667,437 

36,  M)8, 188 

5;  278, 938 


10,9f<l,969 
6.533,457 
3,103,486 
2,974,458 
4,188,121 
6,608,063 
5,  :m,  540 
6.248,014 
6; 990,  111 
4,958,483 
4,078,565 
4,J27,253 


1,862,109 

1,174,589 

2,604,944 

637,223 

412,481 

779,204 

142,355 

546,993 

924,075 

763,461 

1,091,132 

1,087,341 


975,667 
421,284 
3,986 
393,382 
427,837 
270,268 


44 

69 


2,607 
2,570 
8,166 
2,808 
960 
188 


3,437 
2,045 
999 
931 
1,301 
2,068 
1,680 
1,956 
2,188 
1,552 
1,277 
1,292 

583 
368 
815 
196 


44 

177 


505 
340 


305 
132 


1  When  there  were  net  imports  during  the  base  period,  the  net  imports  were  substracted  from  the  net 
exports  and  the  remainder  divided  by  five  to  get  the  average  net  export  for  the  period. 

Exports  of  oats  and  oat  meal  exceeded  imports  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21  by  only  5,278,938  bushels.  The  net  exports  of  oats  and  ota 
meal  were  relatively  less  in  1920-21  than  in  any  year  since  1914-15. 
Production  of  oats  in  1920  was  about  400,000,000  bushels  above  the 
average  production  of  1909-1913. 
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EYE. 

The  following  table,  G-12,  shows  the  production  of  rye  and  the 
relative  production  on  1909-1913  base.  The  production  of  rye  in 
1920,  which  was  69,000,000  bushels,  was  considerably  above  the 
1910-1914  average  and  below  the  crop  of  1918-19. 

Table  G-12.— Rye. 

[Base:  190^1913=100.] 

[Source:  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1920.] 


Years. 

Actual 
produo- 

tion 
(bushels) 

(000 
omitted). 

Relative 
produc- 
tion 
(bushels). 

Years. 

Actual 
produc- 
tion 
(bushels) 

(000 
omitted). 

Relative 
produc- 
tion 
(bushels). 

1909 

29,520 
34,897 
33,119 
35,064 
41,381 
42,779 

85 
100 

95 
102 
119 
123 

1915 

54,050 
48,862 
62,933 
91,041 
88,909 
69,318 

155 

1910 

1916 

140 

1911 

1917 

180 

1912 

1918 

261 

1913 

1919 

255 

1914 

1920 

199 

The  following  table,  G-13,  shows  the  actual  and  relative  exports 
of  rye  and  rye  flour  by  fiscal  years  beginning  1909-10,  and  by  months 
beginning  with  January,  1919: 

Table  G-13. — The  aclual  and  relative  exports  of  rye  and  ryejlotur,^  1909-1921. 

[1909-1913=100.) 
[Source:  Commerce  Reports.] 


By  years  and 
months. 


1909-10.... 
1910-11.... 
1911-12.... 
1912-13.... 
1913-14-... 
191+-15-... 
1915-16.... 
1916-17.... 
1917-18.... 
1918-19.... 
1919-20.... 
1920-21.... 

1919. 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Actual 

exports 

(bushels). 


242,262 

40,123 

31,384 

1,854,738 

2,272,692 

13,026,778 

15,250,151 

13, 703, 499 

17,186,417 

36,467,450 

41,530,961 

47,337,466 


1,206,035 
2,610,131 
4,198,922 
3,250,404 
7,992,856 
9,339,074 
2,370,918 
886,248 
3,141,676 
1,215,080 
1,770,282 
2,512,720 


Weighted 
index 

niunber 

Relatlw 

of  whole- 

exports. 

sale 

price  of 

rye  and 

rye  flour. 

27 

5 

100 

3 

116 

209 

104 

256 

83 

1,467 

95 

1,717 

137 

1,543 

142 

1,935 

240 

4,106 

249 

4,676 

199 

5,329 

243 

1,629 

209  j 

3,526 

180  1 

5,673 

204 

4,391 

229 

10,799 

207 

12,617 

194 

3,203 

199  I 

1,197 

199) 

4,245 

183 

1,641 

179 

2,391 

181 

3,395 

216 

By  years  and 
months. 


1920. 

January 

February... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December. . . 


1921. 
January — 
FebtnsLry.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Actual 

exports 

(bushels). 


115,793 
132,806 
646,554 
076,184 
280,085 
382,615 
890,846 
651,853 
650,494 
936,512 
855,431 
634,017 


5,480,204 
3,835,984 
1,764,689 
2, 127, 141 
2,054,561 
2,455,958 


Relative 
exports. 


1,508 
2,882 
6,278 
6,859 

13,889 
8,624 

10,661 
7,636 
3,580 
3,968 
6,559 
7,612 


7,404 
5.183 
2,385 
2,874 
2,776 
3,318 


WeiAted 

index 

number 

of  whole* 

sale 
price  of 
rye  and 
rye  flour. 


228 
203 
226 
261 
282 
286 
286 
252 
249 
223 
206 
210 


218 
196 
189 
175 
189 
168 
161 


&  Then  were  no  imports  or  reexports. 
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Exports  of  rye  have  increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  particularly 
since  1914-  Exports  of  rye  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  were  larger  than 
those  of  any  preceding  year.  The  price  of  rye  reached  the  peak  in 
June-July,  1920,  and  fell  rapidly  after  that  month.  Exports  of  rye 
reached  tlieir  peak  in  May,  1920,  and  after  that  month  fell  rapidly 
until  December,  1920,  and  January  and  February,  1921,  when  there 
was  a  slight  recovery,  followed  by  a  fiu'ther  decline.  In  general,  the 
course  oithe  price  of  rye  followed  very  closely  the  course  of  the  price 
of  wheat ;  the  course  oi  exports  of  rye  followed  very  closely  the  course 
of  exports  of  wheat,  and  the  general  conclusions  applicable  to  wheat 
are  applicable  to  rye.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  rye  like  the  price 
of  wneat  has  apparently  been  sustained  by  large  exports  above  the 
price  of  rice  and  other  grain  and  farm  products. 

BICE. 

The  following  table,  Gr-14,  shows  the  production  of  rice  and  the 
relative  production  on  1909-1913  base. 


Table  G-14.— Rice. 

fBase:  190^1913-100.] 
[Source:  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  1020.1 

• 

Year. 

Actual 
production 
(bosbeb, 
000  omit- 
ted). 

Relative 

produo- 

*^tion 

(bushels). 

Year. 

Actual 

production 

(bushels, 

000  omit- 

ted). 

Belatiye 
produc- 
tion 
(bushels). 

isoo '.. 

21,839 
2^510 
2^934 
2&054 
2^744 
23,649 
■ 

•91 
102 

95 
104 
107 

96 

1915 

28,947 
40^861 
84^739 
38,606 
42,790 
63,710 

121 

1910 

1916 

170 

1911 

1917 

145 

1912 

1918 

161 

1913 

1919 

178 

1914 

1920 

224 

The  production  of  rice  in  1920  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding 
year  and  greatly  exceeded  the  1909-1913  average.  Exports  of  rice, 
however,  fell  off  43,000,000  bushel  as  compared  with  1919-20,  while 
imports  fell  off  83,000,000  bushel. 

Table  G-15,  page  104,  gives  the  actual  and  relative  exports,  imports, 
reexports,  net  imports,  and  net  exports  of  rice  on  1909-1913  base. 
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Table  G-16. — The  actual  and  relative  exports^  importer  reexports,  and  net  exports  and 
net  imports  of  rice,  1909-19tl. 

[1909-1913-100.] 

[Commerce  Reports.] 


Years  and 
months. 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


Rda- 
Uve. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


ReUH 

tive. 


Reex- 
ports. 


Net 
exports. 


Net 
imports. 


Price 
of  rice, 

Hon- 
duras, 

head 

per 

pound. 


Belft- 
tive 
price 
of  lice, 
Hon- 
duns, 
head 

pound. 


1909-10.... 
1910-11.... 
1911-12.... 
191^13.... 
1913-14.... 
1914-16.... 
1915-16.... 
191(^-17.... 
1917-18.... 
1918-19.... 
1919-aO.... 
1920-21.... 

1919. 
January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

1920. 
January... 
Februaiy.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
Septemlxu'. 
Octol>er... 
Noveml>er. 
December. 

1921. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May. 

June 


7,049,697 

15,57&271 

26,797,536 

24,801,280 

18,223,264 

75,448,686 

120,696,213 

181,371,660 

196,363,268 

193,128,001 

483,386,250 

440,866,898 


34,691,941 
12,743,749 
24,741,711 
19,410,961 
30,^94,068 
82,881,460 
26,706,910 
42,524,944 
32,456,622 
26,186,232 
38,943,126 
61,196,849 


60,079,946 
66,422,767 
62,260,613 
40,128,989 
29,641,864 
13,839,610 
17, 8f 8, 104 
10,322,640 
4,609,974 
12,260,690 
33,676,276 
62,566,396 


39,902,043 
39,032,685 
45>679,217 
68,907,643 
62,426,254 
73,769,678 


38226, 

84208, 

145190, 

134222, 

99290, 

406 

663 

981 

1,062 

1,046 

2,614 

2,384 


277, 
264 
216, 
466, 
363, 
179, 
96, 


400,644 
774,796 
063,331 
103,647 
194,917 
191,472 
324,005 
048,868 
068,608 
726,263 
919,961 
804,612 


2,262 
827 
1,606 
1,260 
1,973 
2,134 
1,783 
2,760 
2,106 
1,636 
2,203 
8,972 


3,834 

3,662 

4,041 

2,604 

1,924 

808 

1,166 

670 

299 

796 

2,186 

3,411 


2,690 
2,633 
2,958 
3,823 
3,402 
4,788 


7,327,344 

23,268,804 

15,602,872 

10,551,357 

20,977,132 

9,166,689 

17,933,279 

31  528,801 

14,274,623 

9,037,282 

6,732,547 

9,296,394 


6,861,001 

9,728,183 

12,000,384 

26,065^840 

20,214,228 

16,291,098 

13,740,536 

18,926,307 

6,704,861 

2;  154, 246 

4,604,502 

4,573,663 


7,463,276 
6,373,791 
5,163,319 
8,903,236 
9,086,807 
10,000,089 


99 
92 
84 
98 
128 
122 
116 
96 
201 
160 
79 
43 


8^160,452 
6,10^579 
10,410,424 
1^681,158 
17,787,031 
9,186,431 
71,794,627 
44,856,242 
92,301,887 
216,263.667 
96,554,804 
61,699,311 


Pound*. 


9,678,944 


Pounis, 
210,190,495 
187^006,945 
162,865,372 
184,621,109 
264,184,622 
192,566,406 

71,884,266 


46,656,896 
100,020,102 
344,060,786 


167,303,483 


804400, 


ia066 
.050 
.055 
.055 
.069 
.048 
.046 
.066 
.069 
.106 


106 
91 
100 
100 
107 
87 
82 
118 
162 
lOS 


123 
82 
66 

111 
48 
96 

166 
76 
48 
30 


36 
61 
63 
138 
107 
86 
73 
100 
35 
11 
26 
24 


4,876,304 
8,012,539 
8,653,639 
11,040,167 
15,506,976 
19,667,209 
6,196,441 
9,570,054 
6,817^859 
12,064,861 
6,730,916 
11,173,896 

8,415,060 
8,471,749 
3,409,449 
4,564,163 

10,694,866 
8,470,491 

10,513,060 
4,878,838 
4,928,447 
8,471,352 
6,430,606 
2,809,645 


6^873,821 
4,060,606 
2,249,445 
1,661,284 
2,341,868 


31,740,901 


17,792,378 

19,899,761 

24,923,912 

43,382,979 

14,909,072 

20,666,197 

24,998,868 

28,202,811 

34,941.494. 

63,073,351 


2,612,616 


60.634.013 
5^166,323 
53,660,578 
18,617,312 
20,122,482 
6,018,912 
14,690,628 


2,823,660 
18,686,606 
36,412,288 
60,792,387 


38,312,688 
37^719,389 
42,67^343 
51,666,692 
45,680,306 
63,768,680 


3,724,829 


.091 
.091 
.091 
.089 
.088 
.091 
.117 
.143 
.127 
.121 
.127 
.124 


.127 
.128 
.126 
.123 
.122 
.123 
.125 
.102 
.096 
.079 
.068 
.066 


.046 
.048 
.046 
.040 
.035 


166 
166 
165 
162 
160 
166 
213 
200 
231 
220 
231 


231 
233 
227 
224 

224 
227 
185 
178 
144 
124 
120 


84 
87 
82 
73 
64 
71 


The  net  exports  of  rice  in  1920-21  were  66,000,000  bushels  less  than 
m  1919-20.  The  price  of  rice  reached  its  maximum  in  August.  1919, 
and  declined  steadily  from  that  time  on  until  Jime,  1921.  On  the 
whole,  exports  of  rice  have  been  fairly  well  maintained. 
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ALL   GRAINS. 

The  production  of  grain — oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat — 
combined  in  1920,  was,  as  shown  in  Table  F-3,  on  paee  87,  relatively 
above  the  average,  and  in  the  last  10  years  was  exceeded  only  in  1915 
and  1912.  While  this  production  was  clearly  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  perpendicular  decline  which  occurred  in  the  price  of  grain  in 
the  latter  half  of  1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921,  it  doubtless  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  that  decline. 

The  following  table,  Gr-16,  gives  the  exports  and  imports  of  all 
grains  for  1909-1921,  and  by  months  from  January,  1919,  to  Jime, 
1921. 

Tablb  G-16. — The  actual  and  relaUve  export^  importy  reexport,  and  net  export  of  aU 

grains,^  1909-19tl. 

[1909-1913-100.] 

[Source:  Cominerce  Reports.] 


Years  and  montlis. 


Exports. 


Boshels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Imports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


Reexports. 


Bushels. 


Net  exports. 


Bushels. 


Rela- 
tive. 


19Q»-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1913-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
191&-16. 
191^17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
191»-20. 

isao-21. 


1919. 

Jazmary 

February 

March 

P:::::::.::. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decemb^ 


1990. 

January 

February 

March 

X::::::::::. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


131,953.437 

Ml 

171 

m 

i',7.L'-7,llfl8 
f.2:;.^H7,ri08 
;i*4.50S,.5fi9 
;i:M,i:M.i«3 
;-•*•;»,  1116. 747 
47H,72«J,  156 
347,723,445 
613,867,266 


January... 
February., 
March. 
Ap 


1921. 


ir.: 


June.., 


686,106 

062,224 
VSl,  S07 

'M^,  785 
Ni  ;,037 
yy\\\,  368 
0:UK  592 
(HH),*;24 
(HK),  IBS 
?^2.^  H31 
S25, 838 
217, 134 


ll7,<:^8 
17s,7*B 

L:vt,7i)3 

n 

n 

;u>,  178 
591,823 
llt*i,  906 
305,477 


42,306,955 
37,371,309 
38,180,276 
38,611,765 
43,458,725 
48,727,396 


83 
93 
60 
157 
106 
330 
268 
249 
220 
302 
220 
324 


205 
236 
318 
340 
424 
200 
266 
311 
233 
241 


146 
130 
214 
170 
299 
231 
343 
323 
327 
388 
300 


320 
283 
289 


309 


1,  aw,  127 

1,253,876 
3,39<J,278 
2,9in"i,  (lOO 
37, 021,  .[30 
1],2M,(«0 
13,(>fU,462 
27, 953, 928 
37, 0<)2, 710 
15,151,157 
21,768,600 
66,937,024 

835, 591 

436,144 

409,634 

1,076,666 

3,556,834 

3,373,837 

2,415,790 

1,012,190 

2,121,013 

1, 802, 220 

1,775,877 

991,556 


1,606,484 
1,2^24,911 

1,578,796 
1,41H,378 

2,911,600 
2,  SB,  944 
2,916,481 
1,917,850 
3,019,414 
11,156,111 
10,619,876 
12,611,875 


5,706,276 
6,506,266 
3,872,719 
5,915,530 
3,226,443 
434,065 


20 

14 

37 

31 

399 

121 

141 

301 

398 

163 

234 

721 


108 
56 
63 
139 
462 
436 
312 
131 
274 
233 
230 
128 


206 

158 

204 

193 

3T7 

366 

377 

248 

392 

1,442 

1,372 

1,634 


737 
712 
601 
765 
417 
66 


354,947 
2,901 
6,118 

123,674 
1,482,992 

463,837 
1,103,743 

755,498 

682,027 
1,513,646 

217,819 


450 
3,160 

6',  205 
28,267 
54,954 
100,804 
11,221 


1,030 

3,116 

60,000 

5,344 

1,503 

14,000 

500 

4,902 

21,600 

402,162 

687,669 


385,510 
143,734 
102,561 
574,656 
57,336 


130,458,267 
146,,H.t8,066 

91,777,911 

:jif.:.-.";.ai9 

129 

tl4 
140 


261,' 172,' 663 
446,930,241 


36,850,514 

26. 626, 080 

73 

69 

53 

39.  67.'),  630 

25, 220,  006 

;i4, 106,300 

38,9&4,129 

29, 124,  414 

;iO,061,177 

23,!ffi5,578 


17,  Ml,  464 

15,  9M,  911 
2-S,  292.  819 
21,OiO,  286 

.3f),  .575,  032 
27,(;f;i,796 
42,  145,997 
40,674,172 
•to,  1SJ,394 
4^1, 170, 966 
MO,  5m,  184 
31,312,081 


86,986,180 
32,006,778 
34,419,118 
33,270,887 
40,290,618 
48,203,331 


87 
98 
61 
165 
88 
343 
276 
246 
209 
311 
176 
299 


296 
214 
247 


318 
902 
274 
313 
233 
241 
186 


140 
128 
227 
168 
294 
222 
340 
326 


245 
251 


207 
267 
276 
267 


\  Includes  com  and  com  meal,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rye  and  rye  flour,  oats  and  oatmeaL  barley  and 
barley  floor. 
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Exports  of  all  grains  were  relatively  high  for  the  fiscal  year  1920—21 ; 
in  fact  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  10  years  except  1918— 
19  and  1914-15.  This  relatively  large  export  is  accounted  for  by  the 
sustained  exports  of  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
exports  of  all  grains  reached  their  peak  in  July,  1920,  and  from  that 
time  declined  more  or  less  steadily,  until  May,  1921. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  influence  reacting  to 
depress  prices  of  grains  was  the  falling  off  t)f  exports,  beginning  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  1920. 

COTTON. 

The  following  table,  G-17,  gives  the  production  in  bales  and  the 
relative  production  of  cotton  by  years  from  1890  to  1920. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  crop  of  1920,  while  relatively  below  the 
1910-1914  average,  was  larger  tnan  any  crop  since  1914. 

Table  G-17.— Cotton. 

[1910-1914-100.1 


Year. 

Production 
In  bales. 

Relative 

production 

(1910-1914- 

100). 

Year. 

Production 
in  bales. 

Relative 

prodiictloa 

(1910-t914<- 

100). 

1890 

8.674,000 
9,018,000 
6,664,000 
7,493,000 
9,476,000 
7,161,000 
8,533,000 
10,898,000 
11,189,000 
9,345,000 
10,123,000 
9,510,000 
10.631,000 
9,851,000 
13,438,000 
10,575,000 

61 
63 
47 

sa 

66 
60 
60 
76 
78 
66 
71 
67 
75 
69 
94 
74 

1906 

1907 

13. 27).  000 

11,11)7,000 
13.?  12. 000 

10,  *w  15.  000 
ll.f.(Ht,000 
15,i.U5,0OO 

13.  7(1 ',,  000 

14.  l;"xi,000 
16,  i;:r>,000 
11.1**2.000 
11, 4.-^ ),  000 
ll.;;f)-2.000 
12,  an.  000 

11,  4J1.000 
12,0s7.000 

03 

1801 

78 

1892. 

1908 

1909 

93 

1803 

70 

1894 

1910 

81 

1895 

1911 

110 

1896 

1912 

M 

1897 

1913 

99 

1898 

1914 

113 

1899 

1915 

78 

1900 

1916 

80 

1901 

1917 

79 

1902 

1918 

84 

1903 

1919 

80 

1904 

1920 

91 

1905 

The  following  table,  Gr-18,  gives  the  actual  aod  relative  exports 
and  imports  of  cotton  by  years  1909-10  to  1920-21,  and  by  months 
from  January,  1919,  to  June,  1921,  combined  with  an  index  of  the 
actual  and  relative  prices  of  middling  upland  cotton  at  New  York: 

Table  G-18. — Exports  and  imports  of  unrruinufactwred  cotton'. 
[Base:  1910-1914.] 


Year  and  month. 

Domeatic 

exports. 

Imports 

For. 
eign  ex- 
ports. 

Net 
exports. 

Rela- 
tive 
domes- 
tic ex- 
ports. 

Rela- 
tive 
net  im- 
ports. 

Rela- 
tive 
net  ex- 
ports. 

Actual 
price 
mid- 

dlinJ^ 

upland, 

New 

York. 

Rela- 
tive 
price. 

1909-10 

Bales. 
6, 263, 293 
7,829,036 
10, 675, 445 
9, 124, 591 
9,521,881 
8, 807, 157 
6, 168, 140 
6, 176, 162 
4,641,023 
5,525,893 
7,087.487 
5,409.102 

Bales. 
172,076 
227,536 
219,560 
227,645 
2*50,988 
382,286 
437, 574 
291,957 
221, 216 
201,585 
700,214 
261,878 

Bales. 

11,  Ota 

4,665 

2,353 

1,742 

3,990 

27,141 

18,853 

3,922 

3,598 

4,500 

16,983 

Bales. 
6, 102, 281 
7, 606, 165 
10,458,238 

8, 898, 688 
9,264,889 
8,452,012 
6,749,419 
5,888,127 
4,423,405 
6,328,808 
6,404,256 
6, 157, 224 

72 
90 
123 
105 
110 
101 
71 
71 
53 
64 
82 
62 

78 
103 

99 
103 
118 
172 
198 
132 
100 

91 
316 
114 

72 
90 
124 
105 
109 
100 
68 
70 
52 
63 
76 
61 

Pound. 

1910-11 

10. 151 
.130 
.115 
.128 
.121 
.102 
.14.5 
.235 
.318 
.325 
.339 

10.117 

1911-12 

.101 

1912-13 

.89 

1913-14 

.99 

1914-15 

.94 

1915-16 

.79 

1915-17 

.113 

1917-18 

.183 

1918-19 

.247 

1919-20 

.253 

1920-21 

.363 
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Table  G-18. — Exports  and  imports  of  unmanufactured  cotton — Continued. 


Yesr  and  month. 


Domestic 
exports. 


Imports. 


For- 
olgn  ex- 
ports. 


Net 
exports. 


Rela- 
tive 
domes- 
tic ex- 
ports. 


Rela. 
tive 
net  im- 
ports. 


Rela. 
tive 
net  ex- 
ports. 


Actual 
price 
mid- 
dling 

upland, 
New 
York. 


Rela- 
tive 
price. 


1919. 

Zvnmrj 

FehrntfT 

Uarvh 

i^::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aoi:ixst 

September. . . 

October 

November. . . . 
December 


Jaimary.. 
F^faroaiy. 
Mareh.... 

fc::;: 

lime 

July.. 


1920. 


September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
December. . 


1921. 

Jaauary 

Fefanniry 

Mareh 

jKJ!:;:;::::: 

lone 

Jnly 


t.-.s.  143 
44!».  .123 
r.(H,239 
HI. '..tie 
14?. 718 

a2S,902 
47!»,058 

■r.2.'23l 

9-24,751 
S7t^  S43 


929,  *71 
aKJ,;i20 

7U4.4B0 

.^41.,  125 

241,449 
211, s41 
14tvB8 

2-2^.1188 
.'■.8;.{,  725 
a*tl,323 
7^.^,578 


606,381 
493,428 
875,180 
319,933 
477,389 
495,590 


Bale9. 
11,194 
9,640 
15,561 
36,463 
86,812 
17,269 
19,403 
14,070 
54,342 
35,281 
52,088 
48,594 


104,186 


06 

04 

26 

,513 

,800 


24,024 
28,066 
27,282 
18,731 
10,542 
10,106 


Bales. 
593 
406 
102 
479 
107 
147 
123 
364 
154 
291 
55 
1,096 


514 
2,221 
6,708 
1,770 
1,684 

621 

443 
1,824 
3,700 
1,366 
1,870 

271 


879 
1,491 
1,482 

717 
1,662 


Sales. 

647,542 

440,289 

488,780 

375,932 

408,013 

673,047 

509,622 

465,352 

182,506 

817^241 

872,718 

829,344 


825,700 
618,661 
667,441 
478,538 
350,821 
222,436 
183,296 
126,386 
211,764 
671,266 
662,680 
762,959 


682,236 
466,862 
349,380 
301,919 
468,399 
486,485 


91 
62 
70 
57 
62 
96 
78 
66 
33 
49 
128 
121 


129 
88 

110 
75 
60 
33 
29 
20 
32 
81 
95 

110 


60 


198 
200 

94 
105 

76 
295 
192 
283 
264 


666 
674 
726 
374 

87 
108 
157 
126 
108 

76 
122 
141 


130 
152 
146 
103 
67 
54 


92 
62 
69 
53 
68 
96 
72 
66 
26 
45 
124 
118 


U7 
74 
96 
68 
60 
31 
26 
18 
30 
81 
94 

108 


Pound. 

90.296 
.263 
.273 
.290 
.309 
.328 
.361 
.320 
.311 
.856 
.396 
.394 


.893 
888 

.414 
.424 
.413 
.393 
.410 
.360 
.301 
.226 
.190 
.156 


.167 
.139 
.118 
.121 
.129 
.120 
.124 


80.229 
.204 
.212 
.225 
.240 
.254 
.272 
.248 
.241 
.275 
.306 
.306 


.305 
.301 
.321 
.329 
.820 
.306 
.318 
.279 
.233 
.175 
.147 
.120 


.129 

.108 

.91 

.94 

.100 

.93 

.96 


Exports  of  cotton  have  been  declining  with  more  or  less  regularity 
sinee  1912  and  in  1920-21  were  less  than  in  any  preceding  year  since 
1917-18.  The  peak  of  net  exports  of  cotton  since  January,  1919,  was 
reached  in  November,  1919,  since  which  time  it  has  declined  very 
rapidly.  The  peak  in  price  of  cotton  as  indicated  by  the  index  in 
the  table  was  reached  in  April,  five  months  after  the  peak  of  exports 
was  reached.  From  April,  1920,  to  June.  1921,  which  is  the  last 
month  covered  by  the  table,  the  price  oi  cotton  has  declined  very 
rapidly  in  very  close  relation  to  the  decUne  in  cotton  exports. 

Exports  of  cotton  declined  in  marked  contrast  to  the  increase  in 
reports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  price  of  cotton  fell  rela- 
tively bdow  the  price  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

The  rapid  decline  in  exports  was  apparently  a  major  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  declining  price.  To  this  factor,  however,  must 
be  fl^deid  declining  domestic  consumption  in  the  united  States  as 
indicated  by  Table  G-19,  on  page  108. 
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Table  G-19.— 2%«  conmmption  of  cotton^  in  the  United  Statu,  191S-tl, 
[Service:  Cotton  Production  and  Distribution  Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  Comznerce.] 


Date. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

.1918 

1919 

1920 

1919. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

llay 


Bales. 


465,000 
454,000 
501,000 
552,000 
568,000 
515,000 
403,000 
487,000 


557,000 
433,000 
433,000 
476,000 
488,000 


Date. 


1919— Continued 

Jr—  

Juiy 

August 

Septemljer 

October 

Nnvpinber 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MAy 


Bales. 


,  474,000 
510,000 
497,000 
491,000 
556,000 
491,000 
511,000 


592,000 
516,000 
676,000 
567,000 
541,000 


Date. 


192(>-Continued, 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 


Bales. 


555,000 
526,000 
483,000 
458,000 
400,000 
332,000 
295,000 


366,000 
396,000 
438,000 
409,000 


1  Running  bales,  excluding  linters. 

Cotton  consumption  in  1920  was  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1915. 
Cotton  consumption  reached  its  highest  point  in  January,  1920,  and 
from  that  time  declined  rapidly  until  December,  1920,  since  which 
time  it  has  risen  steadily. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  factories  of  12  leading  manu- 
facturing states  was  as  follows  for  each  year  from  1913  to  1920, 
inclusive: 

Table  G-20. — Average  monthly  cotton  consumption  in  typical  mills  in  the  United 

States  J  by  years. 


Bales. 

1913 465,000 

1914 454,000 

1915 501,000 

1916 552,000 


Bales. 

1917 568,000 

1918 515,000 

1919 493,000 

1920 487,000 


The  production  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  in  United  States 
reached  its  peak  in  1917  and  has  declined  in  succeeding  years,  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  in  1920  being  markedly  below  production 
in  1917. 

The  following  table,  G-21,  shows  the  world's  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  crop  years  from  1910-11  to  1919-20: 

Table  G-21. — Supply  and  consumption  of  cotton,  1910-1920,  linters  excluded,  in  hales 
of  500  pounds  each,  gross  weight. 


Season. 

World 

commercial 

crop.» 

World  total 

consump- 

Uon.« 

World  supply 
at  end  of 
season. 

Season 
ending— 

1919-20 

17,964,000 
16,962,000 
16,786,000 
1&  023, 000 
17,371,000 
19,579,000 
•20,915,000 
19,198,000 
20,530,000 
16,863,000 

17,555,000 
15,680,000 
17,100,000 
18,925,000 
20,344,000 
18,747,000 
19,858,000 
19,544,000 
18,566,000 
16,750,000 

5,846,000 
5,436,000 
4,163,000 
4,477,000 
5,379,000 
8,352,000 
7,519,000 
6,463,000 
6,809,000 
4,845,000 

July  31,1920 
July  31,1919 
July  31,1918 
July  31,1917 
July  31,1916 
Aug.  31,1915 
Aug.  31,1914 
Aug.  31,1913 
Aug.  81,1912 
Aug.  31,1911 

1918-19 

1917-18 

1916-17 

1916-16 

1914-15 

1913-14 

1912-13 

1911-12 

1916-11 

'^  United  States,  India,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  from  which  reliable  information  can  be  seoored. 
*  Great  Britain,  European  Continent,  United  States,  India,  Japan,  and  Canada. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  world's  consumption  of  cotton 
has  markedly  declined  since  1915-16,  while  the  world  production 
has  remained  on  about  the  1915-16  level. 

The  taking  of  American  cotton  by  foreign  spinners  from  Aueust  1 
to  April  29  was  but  little  oyer  half  in  1920-21  the  amoimt  taken  in 
1913-14,^  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tablb  G-22. — Foreign  spinnen*  takings  of  American  ooUon  from  Aug.  1  to  Apr,  g9. 


Countriw. 

1920-21 

m^-io 

1918-14 

Onmt  B»*t»in 

BaUt. 
1,346,000 
2,182,000 
400,000 

Baiet. 
2,315,000 
1,852,000 
762,000 

2,389,000 

3;843;ooo 

870,000 

Cnn^n^nt. 

Ja.paQ  and  Mozioo 

Total 

3,928,000 

4,919,000 

6,002,000 

While  British  spinners  were  taking^  more  American  cotton  in  the 
year  1920-21  than  other  cotton,  their  total  takings  of  American 
cotton  in  the  nine  months  ending  in  April,  1921,  were  about  half  their 
takings  in  the  same  period  in  1913-14. 

Table  G-23. — Deliveries  to  spinners  in  Great  Britain  from  Aug.  1  to  Apr.  t9. 


Descriptions. 


1920-21 


191»-20 


1918-14 


American 

Brazilian 

EfTptian 

Peruvian 

West  Indian,  etc 

Airtcan 

East  Indian,  etc. 

Total 


Baiet, 

1,346,000 

31,000 

157,000 

62,000 

3,700 

16,000 

&4,300 


Baiet. 

2,261,000 

21,000 

370,000 

163,000 

3,800 

28,200 

84,000 


Baiet. 
2,380,000 
176,000 
347,000 
133,000 
10,000 
37,000 
62,000 


1,670,000 


2,931,000 


3,144,000 


WOOL. 

Table  G-24  gives  the  annual  actual  domestic  production  of  wool 
and  the  relative  production  on  the  1910-1914  oase  for  the  years 
1910  to  1920,  inclusive 

Table  G-24.--Produ4:tion  of  wool. 

[1910-1914-100.] 
[Source:  Department  of  Commerce;  Statistical  Abstract,  1920.] 


Tears. 

Production 
(pounds). 

Relative. 

Years. 

Production 
(pounds). 

Relative. 

jgHQ                

321,362,750 
318.547,900 
304,043,400 
296,175,300 
290,192,000 
286,726,000 

106 
104 
99 
97 
96 
93 

1916 

288,490,000 
281,892,000 
298,870,000 
313,638,000 
308,507,000 

94 

1911              

1917 

92 

1912                     

1918 

98 

1913              

1919 

102 

If  14                        

1930 

101 

1915                    

1  Tlie  Ifarkai  Beporter,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Hay  28, 1921,  p  351. 
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The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1920  was  slightly 
above  the  1910-1914  average,  and  slightly  below  the  crop  of  1919. 
The  following  table,  G-25,  exhibits  the  actual  exports,  imports, 
reexports,  and  net  imports  of  wool  and  the  relative  imports  and  net 
imports,  the  price  per  pound  and  the  relative  price  by  years  from 
1909  to  1920,  and  by  months  from  January,  1919,  to  August,  1921. 

Tablb  G-25. — The  actual  and  relative  export,  import,   reexport,  and  net  import  of 
wool,  Jantuiry,  1909,  to  August,  1921. 

[Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.] 


Years  and 
months. 


Exports, 
pounds. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
(100»- 
1913- 
100). 


Reex- 
ports, 
pounds. 


Net  imports. 


Pounds. 


Rela- 
tive 
(190»- 
1913- 
100). 


Farm  price  per 
pound.1 


Price 

per 

pound 

(cents). 


Relative 
price 

(1910-1914 
-100). 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1919. 
January — 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUFUSt 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 

1920. 
January — 
February. . 

March 

AprU 

m 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1921. 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


{-) 


IS,  992 

:  m 

44 

«0 


"^\  S13 
188 
26 
68 
81 
00 

i.M,    :«4 

271),  :68 
^->S  ;527 
7l'j.:i79 
c:>.%  351 


480,293 

392.  tU3 

ii>  s  1 129 

1,  132, 1194 

61.1, 104 

l,20;t.'J12 
7^1.^8 
r.s;i,  :^20 
sii:5,  m 
lti:.,()56 
710,^348 
604,  437 


192 

»9 

1    ..  M2 

':m,  ;J57 

2\<M0 

KH 

>74 

ro2 


312, 131, 171 

18*),  l,i^t«l 

i&3,y'J:\5io 

23s,  us, 350 
161,  SI 3, 703 

26(1,164.525 
412,  721. -292 
4411,  I S9, 924 

45  .727.372 
44  , S92, s34 
25y,  017,641 


2fi,  140,  834 
20,  415,  225 
21,4.16,636 
36,  7S1,  569 
44,&97,920 
56, 2S2, 110 
36, 577, 684 
50, 074, 665 
49, 036,  .S04 
45,066,633 
38, 174, 490 
19, 008,  274 


41,950,071 
26, 103, 165 
33,031,931 
54,  aH5,  770 
I3,:iss,934 
21,079,(127 
9,  in,  (310 
M.  U7.  SIO 

1 1 ,  7:;h,  r»34 
8,  7itti,  292 

12,  2;-i0,  .505 
13, 392, 392 


21,160,480 
42,885,968 
98,103,098 
65,402,831 
14,744,598 
6,961,756 
9,396,864 
15,866,744 


150 
87 
75 
115 
73 
125 
199 
216 
203 
219 
215 
125 


163 
118 
124 
213 
259 
327 
211 
289 
283 
260 
221 
110 


242 
151 
191 
313 
77 
122 
65 
83 
68 
50 
71 
77 


122 

248 
567 
378 
85 
34 
64 
92 


063,682 
056,226 
510,715 
816,258 
859,929 
426,922 
007,951 
166,776 
421,028 
616,411 
624,208 
635,929 


311,017,489 

171.078,765 
152,411,795 
236,:m,W2 
147,9)3,774 
2&),7:»,603 
4l9,*i3,341 
443,115,156 
417,  716, 195 
452.sj)5,017 
437,  128,646 
238,136,442 


72,899 
353,362 


140,371 
146,735 
200,295 
349,649 
374, 148 
1,027,568 
3,023,556 


2U1.;{99 
1,^>^'-'   -166 

1,  :  »7 
7,      157 

2,4...,>>86 

2,  217,  970 
717, S55 
57'2.  .H71 

1,  I7s.i«0 
69s,  ^3 
473,  .93 
ti:>2, 1.43 


68,730 
32,205 
370, 812 
147, 102 
37,542 
26,363 
95,864 
41,561 


28, 11 1.  021 

20,267  - 

20,987 

36,671 

44, 88 

56,11. 

36,279 

49,670 

48,41'> 

44,23* 

36,39 

15,32 


11,268,379 

13,987 

76,635 

73,519 

I   52,744 

I7,n31,445 

7.  "44, 857 

13,191,619 

9.  (-.94, 538 

7,1-92,343 

U.  160,564 

12,  135, 812 


20,351,558 
42,784.124 
97,627,344 
65,055,372 
14, 493, 546 
5,632,398 
9, 107, 436 
15,732,481 


163 
84 
76 
116 
73 
126 
202 
217 
206 
222 
216 
117 


166 
119 
124 
216 
264 
330 
214 
293 
286 
261 
214 
90 


243 
146 
182 
307 
61 
104 
47 
78 
67 
42 
65 
71 


120 
252 
575 
383 
85 
33 
54 
93 


20.7 
15.9 
18.0 
16.7 
17.6 
22.6 
27.6 
47.2 
68.0 
6L0 
38.1 


65.2 
61.1 
61.3 
47.9 
4&0 
50.6 
61.8 
62  2 
6L3 
60.6 
51.0 
61.6 


53.6 
62.6 
51.6 
61.3 
50.3 
38.6 
29.5 
28.3 
2&0 
27.5 
24.9 
21.9 


19.6 
19.8 
18.9 
17.9 
16.0 
15.4 
15.5 


116 
80 
101 
94 
09 
126 
155 
265 
396 
2S7 
214 


310 
287 
288 
300 
270 
284 
291 
203 
288 
284 
287 
290 


301 
296 
280 
288 
283 
217 
166 
159 
157 
154 
140 
123 


110 
111 
106 
100.1 

90 

87 

87 


1  From  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1920;  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  January- 


August,  1921. 
•  Incli 


sluded  in  "All  other  articles"  prior  to  Jan.  1, 1916.   No  deduction  of  exports  has  therefore  been  made 
prior  to  191bb 
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The  net  imports  of  wool  in  1920  was  somewhat  above  the  1909-1913 
average  and  about  200,000,000  poimds  below  the  average  of  1915  to 
1920.  The  peak  o(  post-war  imports  was  reached  in  Jmie,  1919,  and 
began  to  decline  very  rapidly  after  January,  1920.  The  peak  of 
prices  of  wool  was  reachea  in  January,  1919,  hut  the  price  remained 
relatively  high  during  all  of  that  year.  It  began  to  decline  definitely 
in  January,  1920,  at  the  same  time  that  imports  began  definitely  to 
fall  off. 

The  following  table,  G-26,  gives  the  consumption  of  wool,  by 
years,  from  1918  to  1920  and  by  months  from  January,  1919,  to  April, 
1921. 

Tablb  G-26.— 7%4J  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  191S-19il. 
[Source:  Market  Reporter,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.] 


Wool.i 

Wool.» 

Wool.1 

Yttrs  and  months. 

MffliODS 

of 
poimds. 

Millions 

of 
pounds. 

Years  and  months. 

of 
pounds. 

1913. 

1919— Continned. 
Jtine 

48.8 
54.9 
48.9 
52.9 
80.0 
52.4 
56.5 

63.0 
55.2 
58.3 
57.8 

1920-Contlnued. 
jfine 

1914. 

40.6 

1915 

July 

July       .  .    . 

32.3 

1916. 

August 

August 

3&8 

1917 

September 

September 

30  9 

1918 

61.8 
52.2 
48.2 

32.6 
23.1 
29.3 
30.1 
45.0 

October 

October 

83.7 

1919 

November , 

November 

24.1 

1990                  ........ 

December 

December 

20.8 

1919. 
Janoary  , 

1920. 
Jftnuwy.  a X    .. 

1921. 
January. '. 

26.3 

piebmuy 

FAf>niiliy     

February          ... 

81.4 

M ^inrh . .' 

March 

March 

4a8 

Aurtl 

ADril •. 

April 

40.8 

1^...:::::;:::::::: 

idSy!...:::::::::::::: 

>  Grease  equivalent. 

The  peak  of  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  was  reached 
in  January,  1920,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily  declined.  This 
decline  in  consumption  was  doubtless  a  factor  in  reducing  the  price, 
although  the  enormous  surplus  stock  of  wool  in  this  coimtry  as  wdll 
as  in  the  world  was  a  major  factor  in  bringing  about  that  result. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  Unit^  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  world's  position  with  respect  to  wool  as  of 
May,  1921: 

Pounds. 

BritiBh  Government  old  stock,  May  1 700, 000, 000 

New  dip,  Southern  Hemisphere  (Oct.-Dec.,  1920) 1,500,000.000 

United  States  (old  wool ) 750, 000, 000 

European  stocks  (except  Britiah  (jovemment  stocks) 300, 000, 000 

New  clip.  Northern  Hemisphere  (excluding  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe) .       750, 000, 000 

Total 4,000,000,000 

The  consumption  of  1920  was  summed  up  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Western  Europe 1,200,000,000 

North  America 600,000,000 

South^n  Hemisphere 100, 000, 000 

Total 1,900,000,000 
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The  world  stock  of  wool  is  generally  estimated  at  2,000,000,000 
poiiiids,  or  two-thirds  of  a  years  clip.  The  world  had,  therefore,  in 
1920  about  a  two  years'  supply  of  wool. 

Most  of  the  govemments  engaged  in  the  war  had  bought  up  lar^ 
surplus  stocks  of  wool  in  anticipation  of  war  demands,  and  with  the 
decline  of  this  demand,  consumption  rapidly  fell  the  world  over. 
This,  coupled  with  the  surplus  stocks  which  came  on  the  market  in 
1920,  was  without  doubt  the  major  factor  in  inducing  the  rapid 
and  disastrous  decline  in  wool  prices  which  occurred  the  latter  half 
of  1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921. 

BEEF  AND  VEAL. 

Table  G-27,  on  page  1 13,  brings  together  the  factors  of  beef  and 
veal  production,  storage,  imports,  exports,  consumption,  and  price. 
The  post-war  production  of  beef  and  veal  reached  their  peak  in  October, 
1919.  Storage  of  beef  and  veal  reached  the  high  point  in  January,  1 920. 
Imports  of  beef,  while  only  a  small  per  cent  of  oeef  and  veal  produc- 
tion, reached  their  peak  in  September,  1920.  Total  supplies  of  beef 
and  veal  including  storage  reached  the  hi^  point  in  October.  1919. 
Exports  of  beef  reached  the  high  point  in  October,  1919,  but  aid  not 
begin  to  fall  oflf  definitely  imtil  June,  1920.  During  the  last  five 
months  of  1920  exports  of  beef  and  veal  were  about  one-third  what 
they  had  been  in  tne  preceding  six  months,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  in  1921  were  about  one-fifth  of  what  they  had  been  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1919. 

Imports  of  beef  in  the  last  six  months  of  1920,  with  the  exception 
of  July  and  December,  1920,  exceeded  exports.  Consumption  of 
beef  and  veal  fell  oflf  definitely  in»  November,  1919.  Prices  of  beef 
and  veal  combined  began  to  decUne  in  August,  1919,  recovering 
sUghtly  in  the  four  months  beginning  June,  1920.  The  price  began 
to  decline  again  in  October,  1920,  and  has  continued  to  decline  until 
June,  1921. 
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BEGEIPTS   AND   SHIPMENTS   OF  LIVE   STOCK. 

Receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  at  the  15  principal  live-stock  markets 
reached  their  highest  point  in  October,  1919,  shortly  after  the  peak 
of  prices  was  reached  in  that  year,  as  shown  by  Table  G^28. 

Table  G-28. — Receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  at  15  western  markets.^ 

[Monthly  average,  1911-1913-100.] 

[Bureau  of  Markets.] 

RECEIPTS. 


Year  and  month. 


Cattle  and  calves. 


Head. 


Relar 
tlve. 


Hogs. 


Head. 


Relar 
tlve. 


Sheep. 


Head. 


1919— January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December.. 
1920-^anuary 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November., 

Decembeo*.. 
1921— January 

February. . 

ICarch 

April 

May 

June 


1,6.56,046 
l,f)Ot),  118 

1,  cm,  514 
l,2:M,:i79 
l,2n2,()65 
1,12-2.782 
1,527,«1 
1,041,133 
1,H71,()42 
2,317,487 

2,  \m,  i)M 

i,t.;r>(),:U6 

1,4(H),(B1 
l,0r.s,<J92 
1,2CW,499 
1,1,M0,1KB 
l,2(Ht,fl56 
l,2;Mt,266 
1,1SS,(H9 
1 ,  }.V»,  ,^V66 
l,7;;f,,0O9 
1 ,  fV2s.  rm 

l,7si,261 

1,191,814 
835,686 

1,119,648 
994,916 

1,062,988 

1, 117, 111 


164 
116 
109 
125 
125 
111 
152 
153 
186 
230 
203 
164 
139 
114 
119 
103 
120 
128 
118 
145 
172 
162 
177 

98 
118 

89 
118 

89 
105 
111 


4, 603, 336 
.•i,  451,  894 
2, 842, 463 
2,  82;i,  484 
3,049,223 
3,0r.l,.«8 
2,411,539 
1,595,759 
1,704.^44 
2, 1(>(».  ()79 
2,715,955 
3,7X^,870 
3, 9 12,  .149 
2, 1 10, 154 
2,910,909 
2, 150,  281 
3,12K/J49 
2,74(1,390 
2,115,539 
],.sis,345 
1,5U7.<122 

2,024,185 
'2, 932,  ()52 
3,339, 419 
2/:*02,  107 
2,3'X),480 
2, 279,  495 
2,41)1,246 
2,671,462 


209 
168 
129 
128 
139 
139 
110 
73 
78 
98 
124 
172 
178 
119 
132 
98 
162 
126 
96 
83 
73 
84 
119 
133 
152 
141 
109 
104 
109 
122 


1,079.:J77 

774,881 

8-17,842 

970. 070 

9.34,  613 

1,116,003 

1,5.58,767 

2,2tX),229 

2,890,331 

2,  405,  .511 

1,743,189 

1,589,237 

1, 035,  301 

948, 116 

900,299 

928, 191 

796, 160 

l,0(Xi,528 

1,301,458 

1,6KS,719 

1,  893,  312 

l,8<yi,:eo 

1,5^42,477 

942, S58 

1,112,024 

972,tJ47 

1,161,.H9 

1,077.  a)6 

1,1)97,976 

i,130,.S74 


SHIPMENTS. 


1919— January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 

December.. 
1920-January — 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October — 

November. 

December.. 
1921— January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


689,362 
404,296 
423,819 
506,835 
530,153 
503,354 
515,071 
650,262 
872,043 
1,154,995 
993, 148 
686,325 
648,841 
427,608 
418,310 
414,967 
615,062 
628,273 
508,199 
640,296 
819,371 
866,327 
810,284 
472,748 
426,887 
334,113 
447,682 
415,153 
424,658 
414,814 


146 
107 
104 
126 
130 
124 
127 
160 
214 
284 
244 
169 
136 
113 
103 
102 
127 
130 
126 
157 
202 
213 
199 
116 
105 
88 
110 
102 
104 
102 


988,036 

204 

881,507 

195 

926,802 

191 

748,437 

154 

787,009 

162 

1,005,605 

208 

691,283 

143 

455,705 

94 

501,856 

104 

664,766 

136 

788,107 

163 

1,003,682 

207 

1,026,763 

212 

814,263 

180 

923,526 

191 

712,087 

147 

822,907 

170 

797,946 

165 

737,923 

152 

627,670 

130 

640,812 

112 

684,742 

121 

784,468 

162 

943,515 

195 

1,078,679 

223 

889,718 

192 

825,944 

170 

694,067 

143 

644,788 

133 

703  724 

146 

867,386 
240,815 
289,742 
319,625 
290,803 
466,776 
694,942 
1,352,252 
1,849,958 
1,382,419 
945,992 
682,439 
403,382 
334,012 
298,878 
373,381 
316,002 
399,618 
644,657 
899,342 
1,027,510 
1,192,912 
962,169 
384,646 
316,068 
324,311 
406,706 
392,061 
415,669 
403,748 


^  Markets  are:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul, 
Sioux  City,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Indianapolis,  LouisvUle,  and  Wichita. 
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Receipts  during  all  of  1920  declined  relatively  as  compared  with 
1919.  There  was,  however,  a  seasonal  increase  in  receipts  during  the 
latter  half  of  1920  which  was  doubtless  somewhat  augmented  by 
increases  in  price  during  that  period. 

The  total  slaughter  of  beef  and  veal  declined  markedly  in  1920  as 
did  the  relative  per  capita  production  of  beef  as  indicated  by  slaughter. 
There  was  also  a  marked  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  in  1920.  Tlie  decline  in  slaugjhter  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part 
at  least  to  the  decline  in  price,  wmle  the  fall  in  per  capita  consump-  ^ 
tion  contributed  to  the  pnce  decline. 

The  slaughter  of  veal  nas  markedly  increased  in  recent  years,  both 
as  indicated  by  total  slaughter  and  relative  per  capita  slaughter. 
This  increase  in  slaughter  has  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  increase 
of  consumption,  which  has  in  its  turn  contributed  to  maintaining 
theprice  of  veal  relatively  to  the  price  of  beef. 

The  increase  noted  in  the  slaughter  of  calves  constitutes  a  menace 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  coimtry  which  <jan  not  be  viewed  compla- 
cently. This  marked  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  calves  means  that 
a  smaller  number  of  calves  will  be  raised  to  maturity  and  the  total 
supply  of  the  country  consequently  diminished.  The  slaughter  of 
calves  during  1920  and  1921  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  pressure  for 
Uauidation  of  loans  which  forced  on  the  market  a  large  number  of 
calves  and  immature  cattle.  This  results  in  depletion  both  of  the 
herds  and  of  the  future  meat  supply  of  the  country.  The  number  of 
calves  calved  in  1920  was  probablj  2,600,000  less  than  in  1919  and 
5,000,000  less  than  in  1918.  Contmuance  of  slaughter  at  this  rate  im- 
less  checked  wiU  lead  to  a  marked  decrease  of  cattle  on  farms  and  avail- 
able meat  supply  in  the  future,  with  inevitably  higher  prices  resulting. 
Not  only  have  prices  of  cattle  been  inadequate  to  maintain  production 
of  beef  cattle  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  consumption, 
but  they  have  also  resulted  in  slaughter  of  calves  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  raised  to  increase  me  meat  supply. 

Table  (1-29,  page  116,  shows  the  actual  and  relative  slaughter, 
exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of  beef: 

Tables  G-30  and  G-3 1 ,  on  pages  1 1 7-1 18,  give  the  actual  and  relative 
exports,  imports,  and  net  exports  of  beef  and  beef  products  compared 
with  weighted  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  beef  and  veal  (monthly 
average  price),  1910-1914  base,  and  the  weighted  index  of  price  of 
cattle  and  steers  per  100  pounds  on  the  same  oase. 
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Exports  of  beef  were  highest  in  1918-19  and  fell  oflF  rapidly  in 
succeeding  years.  The  exports  in  1920-21  were  but  a  small  iraction 
of  those  in  1917-18  and  1918-19.  Exports  of  beef  products,  however, 
reached  their  peak  in  June,  1919,  and  have  been  maintained  relar- 
tively  with  considerable  increase  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 
Exports  of  beef  and  beef  products  combined  were  highest  in  1917-18, 
declining  rapidly  in  the  succeeding  three  years.  In  1920-21  they 
were  about  one-fourth  of  those  of  1917-18.  The  peak  of  postwar 
exports  was  reached  in  June,  1919,  and  from  that  point,  allowing  for 
seasonal  fluctuations,  fell  rapidly.  The  weighted  index  of  beef  and 
veal  prices  shows  the  price  of  beef  and  veal  combined  reached  the 
peak  m  April,  1919,  and  declined  steadily  until  May,  1920,  when  there 
was  a  sharp  rise  for  four  months,  after  wnich  it  declined  continuously. 
The  price  of  cattle  (steers,  good  and  choice)  reached  its  peak  in  March, 
1919,  after  which  it  declined  steadily  until  May,  1920,  when  there  was 
a  slight  recovery  and  then  a  constant  decline  until  June,  1921.  As 
previously  indicated,  the  initial  impulse  in  the  direction  of  decline  in 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  was  given  by  a  decline  in  exports  due  in  a 
lar^e  measure  to  falling  off  of  war  requirements  and  later  by  the 
dedining  purchasing  power  among  city  workers  consequent  to  in- 
dustrial depression. 

The  following  Table  G-32  gives  the  detailed  export  of  beef  and 
beef  products: 


Table  G-32.— Tft«  acttutl  export  of  beef  and  heef  products ^  1909-1921, 
[Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.] 


Year  and  montb. 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

1P16-17 

1917-18 

191»-19 

191^20 

1920-21 

1919. 

January 

February. . 

March. 

AprlL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 

192D. 
January.... 
February.. 

March 

ApriL 

MAy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October — 
November. 
December.. 


Canned. 


Powndt. 

14,?W,506 

10,824, ro4 

11,020,-431 

tl,  840,  ;i48 

3,464,733 

75,24;i,'261 

50,KJ3,766 

67,  ^'MS,  126 

97,:V13,1J83 

ias,},W,tl60 

3i,ir,t>,3l4 
U),7S.j,306 


636,060 

149,204 
4.58,1173 
S9»),729 
(.39 ,  420 
574,766 
392, 104 
S94,361 
152,016 
793,784 
392, 475 


1, 


081,643 
735,132 
847,397 
606,737 
976,493 
787,622 
217,838 
231,070 
244,261 
207,603 
282,761 
399,916 


Fresh. 


Povmda. 

75,729,f566 

42,510,731 

15,2^,320 

7,362,388 

6,394,404 

170,440,934 

231,214,000 

197, 177, 101 

370,032,900 

332,205,176 

153,560,647 

21,084,203 


17,436,496 
13,749,993 
14,641,276 
21,628,390 
14,872,987 
15,212,094 
8,675,947 
8,077,346 
7,249,366 
31,170,249 
15,651,087 
6,061,769 


22,872,223 
13,010,793 

6,036,166 
17,687,306 

4,304,038 
12,626,660 

5,606,812 
343,362 

1,964,643 
622,251 

3,091,896 

1,683,434 


Pickled. 


PoimmU. 

36,571,313 
40,283,749 
38,087,907 
25,856,9W 
23,265,974 
31,874,743 
38,114,682 
58,053,667 
54,467,910 
45,065,641 
32,383,601 
23,312,856 


6,030,937 
3,635,120 
3,760,394 
2,673,681 
2,956,783 
4,766,468 
3,301,064 
2,494,113 
3,472,021 
3,402,422 
3,177,662 
3,136,069 


1,670,600 
1,631,457 
2,290,836 
2,241,460 
3,056,449 
2,663,702 
1,973,004 
2,162,892 
1,613,667 
1,905,099 
1,678,091 
3,063,993 


Oleo  oil. 


POtffUfo. 


12^,! 

13S,i 

120 : 1 

9-2. - 
97,1 

80,  i 
102,1 

67,  ti. 

5*5,  r." 

59/^ 

74,. 
10(i,  ! , 


"►75 
106 

24 
'67 
B6 
>46 
fl4 
11 


(94 
00 


6,652,790 
4,452,806 
4,164,644 
7,667,229 
2,819,365 
12,366,500 
3,737,120 
8,188,148 
6,730,818 
6,810,467 
7,096,636 
6,008,662 


3,816,303 
3,268,343 
6,560,678 
7,704,030 

10,692,846 
4,036,663 
3,833,162 
3,660,931 
6,819,421 

10,580,006 
7,492,012 
6,943,277 


TaUow. 


PounU, 


64 

19 
60 
31 
«8 
43 

m 

«4 
11 
06 
88 


420,834 
698,930 
1.149,494 
4,092,400 
2.701,804 
r>,  043, 109 
4,390,146 
0,531,167 
0,794,896 
2,508,042 
1,344,500 
2,018,461 


1,136,630 

1,884,664 

2,082,379 

612,666 

1,006,732 

1,927,864 

2,327,333 

1,960,006 

946,884 

497,686 

1,680,001 

8,196,761 


Total. 


Poundi. 

282,877,242 

262,128,044 

230,297,201 

163,495,782 

146,955,007 

378,280,872 

439,067,104 

406,086,373 

683,462,445 

661,194,710 

324,637,382 

178,441,033 


42,  on,  116 
30,686,062 
27,163,781 
30,658,429 
28,990,359 
43,962,937 
25,496,381 
28,185,135 
25,399,717 
46,744,954 
28,662,350 
19,710,786 


30,576,199 
20,620,379 
17,807,366 
29,852,196 
24,936,558 
27,841,410 
18,858,149 
9,348,261 
10,588,766 
18,802,484 
14,203,700 
16,177,371 
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TablbG-32. 

—The  actwd  export  of  beef  and  beefproducU,  1909-19tl--Ck>niimxed. 

Tew  and  month. 

Canned. 

Fresh. 

Pickled. 

OleooU. 

Tallow. 

Total. 

192L 
fnnuarw 

Pounds. 
548,227 
1,733,678 
604,356 
366,682 
326,450 
186,647 

Pounds. 

6,078,560 
979  081 
506  230 
214,193 
191,366 
167,318 

Pounds. 
1,725,625 
1,750,756 
2,246,547 
1,364,503 
1,822,383 
2,004,136 

Pofinds. 

15,068,402 
9,260,483 
8,348.238 

12,219,737 

13,145,292 
9,951,967 

Pounds. 

1,826,099 
833  126 

1,019,521 
450  025 
425,794 
778,520 

Pounds. 
24,766,863 
14,547,133 
12,626,892 
14,624,230 
15,911,294 
13,088,588 

Febnary 

S^!:..:::;:::: 

April. ^ 

llM^:... .:::.::::: 

1ua9 

During  the  period  of  the  European  war  the  export  of  fresh  beef 
constituted  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  total  export  of  beef  and 
beef  products.  This  export  was  highest  in  the  fiscal  year  1917-18 
and  aeclined  slightly  in  1918-19.  ft  declined  about  50  per  cent  in 
1919-20,  and  to  almost  the  negligible  quantity  of  21,000,000  pounds 
in  1920-21.  The  export  of  canned  beef  was  also  lai^e  during  the 
period  of  the  European  war,  reaching  its  peak  in  1919  with  108,000  000 
pounds.  It  declined  to  31,000,000  pounds  in  1919-20  and  to  10,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1920-21.  Exports  of  oleo  oil  and  tallow  in  general 
declined  during  the  period  of  the  European  war  and  have  somewhat 
increased  during  the  two  postwar  years. 

Examination  of  the  figures  month  to  month  shows  that  the  aver- 
age monthly  export  of  fresh  beef  in  1918-19  was  approximately 
30,000,000  poimds.  The  monthly  export  of  fresh  beef  in  1919,  as 
mdicated  by  monthly  %ures,  exceeds  tne  monthly  average  of  1918-19 
only  in  the  month  of  October,  1919. 

Beginning  with  February,  1920,  the  exports  began  to  fall  off  without 
again  recovering  anything  Uke  the  proportions  existing  even  in  the 
early  part  of  1919.  The  exports  of  canned  beef  began  to  fall  off  in 
February,  1919,  and  continued  to  fall  off  more  or  less  constantly 
until  May,  1921.  Altogether,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fdling 
off  of  exports,  particularly  of  fresh  and  canned  beef,  was  a  lar^e 
factor  in  the  perpendicular  decUne  in  the  price  of  beef  and  cattle 
which  be^an  early  in  1919. 

Chart  G-3,  page  122,  shows  graphically  the  course  of  per  capita  pro- 
duction, per  capita  consumption  and  total  exports  of  beef  and  veal  in 
their  relation  to  the  weighted  prices  of  beef  and  veal  and  the  price 
of  steers  (good  and  choice),  by  years,  1910  to  1920. 

Chart  G-4,  page  123,  is  based  on  the  same  data  by  months,  beginning 
with  July,  1919,  to  June,  1921. 

The  chart  shows  a  fairly  normal  relation  between  aU  of  these 
factors  in  1910  to  1914. 

With  the  war  demand,  which  began  in  1914,  exports  of  beef  prod- 
ucts rose  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  not  until  in  1916,  however,  that 
this  increase  in  exports  appeared  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
price  of  beef  and  cattle.  The  larger  part  of  this  increase,  however, 
was  probably  due  to  the  general  influences  of  expansion  of  the 
period. 

Examination  of  chart  G-4  shows  the  detail  of  the  factors  enumer- 
ated by  months.  Beginning  with  October,  1919,  exports  of  beef 
Mid  beef  products  b^an  to  decline  with  great  rapidity,  and  during 
this  decline  the  price  of  cattle  and  of  beef  also  declined.  Begin- 
ning with  January,  1920,  the  available  supply  of  beef,  including 
Bmshter,  storage,  and  imports,  began  to  decline,  doubtless  as  a 
^^mt  of  the  descending  pnce.     This  decline  in  supply  resulted  in  a 
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CHART  G-3. 


THE  PRODUCTION.  EXPORT,  WHOLESALE  PRICE  AND 
PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  BCEr  AND  VEAL  l9IO-eO 
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CHART  G-4. 


THE  PRODUCTION,  EXPORT,  WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AND  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OT  BEEF  AND  VEAL 
BY  MONTHS,  1919-  I9ai 
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recovery  of  price  between  May  and  September,  1920.  During  this 
period  exports  of  beef  further  declined,  resulting  in  a  further  oecline 
of  price  between  Septenaber  and  February,  1921. 

The  details  upon  which  the  charts  are  based  will  be  found  in 
Tables  G-33  and  G-34. 

Table  G-33. — Beef  and  veal  production,  export ^  import^  consumption,  and  price, 

ACTUAL  FIGURES  BY  YEARS,  1910-1920. 


By 

yoars. 


Domestic 

produc- 
tion, 
total 

slaugh- 
term 

poonds.i 


Export 
of  do- 
mestic 
for  cal- 
endar 
years.* 


Net 
Import, 
for  cal- 
endar 
years. 


Net 
export.' 


Total 
amount 
for COUP 
sump- 

tion.4 


Per 
capita 
produo- 

tion 


Per 
capita 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 


Per 
cent 
of  do- 
mestic 
produc- 
tion ex- 
ported.^ 


Percent 
of  domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 
exported, 
based 
on  net 
exports. 


Weighted 
index  of 
prices  of 
beef  and 

veal 

(1910-1914 

=100)- 


Price 

of 
cattle, 
steers, 
good 

to 
choice.* 


1910... 
1911... 
1912. . . 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917. . . 
1918. . . 
1919... 
1920... 


Milr 

Uotu  of 
pounds, 
7,323 
7,036 
6,500 
5,913 
5,539 
5,810 
6,118 
6w686 
7,641 
6,571 
6,111 


mi- 

Uotu  of 

pounds. 

110 

92 

56 

47 

95 

309 

287 

376 

728 

314 

164 


MO- 

Uonsof 
pounds. 


365 
110 
20 
20 
112 
43 
53 


MUr 

Uonsof 

pounds, 

110 

92 

56 

9 

-170 

280 

267 

347 

616 

271 

HI 


Pounds, 
79.6 
75.2 
68.6 
6'. 4 
BL7 
58.8 
61.0 
65.7 
74,1 
62.9 
67.8 


Pounds, 
78.1 
73.9 
67.5 
6a8 
58.9 
55.6 
58.1 
62.0 
67.8 
60.0 
56.4 


1.5 
1.3 

as 
a7 

1.6 
6.7 
4.6 
5.5 
9.5 
4.7 
2.6 


L5 
L3 

a8 
ai 

-8.0 
4.9 
4.4 
5.1 
8.0 
4,0 
1.8 


7.017 
6.727 
8.403 
8w507 
9.039 
&702 
9.573 
1Z800 
16.424 
17.406 
14.518 


RELATIVE  FI0URE8  BY  YEARS  (1910-1914p=100). 


1910. . . 

113 
109 
100 
91 
87 
00 
94 
103 
118 
101 
94 

138 
115 
70 
59 
119 
408 
350 
470 
910 
393 
205 

i 

19 
182 
55 
10 
14 
56 
21 
26 

M550 

460 

280 

45 

"i;446* 
1,335 
1735 
3,030 
1,355 
555 

112 
107 
99 
91 
90 
86 
91 
98 
109 
98 
93 

116 
110 
100 
90 
84 
86 
89 
96 
108 
92 
84 

lis 

109 
100 
90 
87 
82 
86 
91 
100 
88 
83 

109 
94 
58 
51 
116 
485 
333 
399 
688 
341 
188 

91 
88 
103 
106 
112 
106 
112 
137 
179 
190 
185 

88 

1911... 

85 

1912. . . 

106 

1913. . . 

107 

1914. . . 

114 

1915. . . 

110 

1916... 

121 

1917. . . 

161 

1918. . . 

207 

1919. . . 

221 

1920... 

18S 

^  Total  slaughter,  federally  inspected  and  other,  estimated  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

*  Includes  canned,  fresh,  and  pickled  beef,  but  not  beef  products,  as  oleo  oil  and  tallow. 

»  Net  export  obtained  by  subtracting  imports  and  adding  reexports— Commerce  Reports. 
i  Obtained  by  adding  imports  and  subtracting  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign. 
»  This  is  the  per  cent  of  the  domestic  crop  exported. 

*  This  is  the  per  cent  of  the  domestic  crop  exported  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  amounts  imported 
and  reexported. 

7  Index  based  on  the  prices  of  following  beef:  Fresh^  native  sides;  fresh  carcass,  good  native  steers;  salt 
mess  beef;  veal,  city  dressed;  steer  rounds  No.  2;  steer  loins  No.  2. 
•Source:  Labor    Department. 

*  Average  1913-14>-100,  since  no  imports  previous. 

10  Base  obtained  by  adding  the  net  exports  for  the  4-year  period  1910-13,  and  subtracting  the  net 
import  for  the  year  1914,  in  which  imports  exceeded  exports  and  dividing  the  result  by  5  to  obtun  the  net 
export  for  the  5-year  base  period. 
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Tjlvlx  G-33. — Beef  and  veal  production,  export,  import,  consumption,  and  price — 

Continued. 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  FIGURES.  BY  MONTHS,  1919-1921  (MONTHLY  AVERAGE. 

1910-1914-100). 


Actual  figures. 

Relative  figures. 

By  months. 

Total 

(stor- 

prod- 
ucts 
and 
im- 
ports)." 

Total 
ex- 
ports 

mes- 
tic.s 

Net 
ex- 
ports. 

Appar- 
ent con- 
sumption 

(total 
supplies, 
minus 
exports 
and  stor- 
age)." 

Per 

cent  of 
supply 

ex- 
ported. 

Relative 

increase, 

total 

(montmy 
-100). 

Relative 
increase 
in  appar- 
ent con- 
sumption 
(1910-1914 
-100). 

Rela- 
tive in- 
crease, 
total 
export 
(iMtse 
calen- 
dar 
years 
1910- 
1920- 
100). 

Weighted 
index  of 

price  of 
beef  and 

veal 
(1910-1914 

-100).' 

Rela- 

Uve 

price 
of  cat- 
tle 
steers, 
good  to 
choice. 

1910- 
1914- 

100. 

Mih 

MUr 

MH- 

MU- 

Honxof 

Uonaof 

Uoruof 

Uonsof 

1919. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Jmnuary 

196 

232 

FAmary. .. 

196 

233 

M%r>»h 

200 
201 
198 
169 
174 

234 

ApriL. ...';.. 

231 

M^...:::: 

224 

Jane 

105 

July 

705 

17.3 

14.5 

497 

2.4 

129 

92 

262 

213 

August 

097 

13.4 

ia4 

486 

1.8 

128 

90 

203 

191 

222 

September.. 

094 

n.8 

8.5 

479 

1.7 

127 

80 

179 

185 

212 

October 

703 

36.3 

33.2 

444 

6.1 

129 

82 

550 

188 

222 

November. . 

773 

20.2 

16.6 

493 

2.6 

142 

91 

306 

190 

221 

December... 

781 

11.0 

7.7 

471 

1.4 

143 

87 

167 

190 

215 

1920. 

January 

793 

25.6 

22.9 

479 

3.2 

146 

89 

388 

186 

201 

February... 

674 

15.3 

13.1 

398 

2.2 

124 

74 

232 

172 

189 

March....... 

701 

9.1 

6.1 

460 

1.2 

129 

85 

138 

169 

182 

^t:-:. 

649 

2L5 

16.3 

427 

3.3 

119 

79 

326 

176 

175 

622 

13.3 

9.1 

452 

2.1 

114 

84 

202 

165 

159 

June 

545 

21.8 

16.0 

402 

4.0 

100 

76^ 

330 

186 

180 

July 

506 

12.6 

9.9 

391 

2.4 

03 

73 

191 

207 

194 

August 

489 

3.7 

-  L8 

395 

0.7 

90 

73 

66 

208 

193 

September.. 
October 

586 

3.8 

-  L9 

453 

0.7 

98 

84 

56 

206 

192 

518 

2.7 

-  2.5 

426 

0.6 

96 

79 

41 

195 

185 

NovembOT. . 

512 

5.0 

-  a3 

425 

1.0 

94 

79 

76 

186 

184 

December... 

484 

5.0 

2.8 

336 

1.0 

89 

62 

76 

166 

152 

1921. 

January 

535 

8.3 

3.6 

384 

L5 

98 

71 

128 

147 

124 

February... 

447 

4.4 

3.2 

298 

0.9 

82 

55 

67 

133 

117 

March....... 

523 

3.2 

L4 

383 

0.6 

96 

71 

49 

140 

121 

iCiv- 

488 

1.9 

-  0.6 

364 

0.3 

90 

*68 

29 

143 

110 

471 

2.3 

-  ao 

359 

a4 

86 

67 

35 

139 

106 

June 

503 

2.3 

a5 

404 

a4 

92 

75 

35 

135 

102 

jnlv 

106 

1 

t  Includes  canned,  frceh,  and  pickeled  beef,  but  not  beef  products,  as  oleo  oU  and  tallow. 
T  Index  based  on  the  prices  of  following  beef:  Fresh,  native  sides;  freah  carcass,  good  native  steers;  salt 
mess  beef;  veal,  city  dressed;  steer  rounds  No.  2;  steer  loins  No.  2. 

11  Monthly  production  plus  storage  stocks  plus  imports.    Bee  Table,  Production,  distribution,  and  supply 
ofbeefandveaL 

^  Total  supply  as  obtained  under  note  (7),  minus  experts  and  amount  remaining  in  storage  at  end  of 
month.    See  table  as  m  (7). 
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LEATHER. 

Leather  production  in  the  jear  1920  was  materially  below  that  of 
1919.  The  monthly  production  thus  far  in  1921  has  been  below  the 
monthly  production  of  1920.  This  decline  in  leather  production  was 
another  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  beef  cattle. 

The  following  table,  G-35,  gives  the  actual  and  relative  production 
of  leather  from  1918  to  1921: 

Tablb  G-35. — The  actual  and  relative  production  of  leather  products,  1918-1921,^ 
[Base  year  in  bold-boed  t]n;>e.] 


Year  and  month. 


Relati^ve  to  1019. 


Sole 
leather 

pro- 
dnoed. 


Sldvers 
pro- 
duced. 


Oak  and 
tinion 


A.— Index  numbers. 


Sole 

leather 

produced 

(aides). 


Skivers 
pro- 
duced, 
(doeens). 


Oak  and 


hameiis 
(stuffed 
sides). 


B.— Numerical  data. 


1918  monthly  average . . 

1919  month^r  averace. 
1930  monthly  average . . 

1920. 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

liay. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1931. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


100 


91 
83 
94 
86 
91 
96 
81 
70 
73 
78 
70 
73 


68 
68 
72 
76 
83 
81 


107 
100 

88 


99 
74 
82 
80 
106 
103 
84 
88 
92 
97 
87 
66 


96 
93 
113 
90 
96 


214 
100 
103 


100 
107 
116 
116 
111 
106 
106 
103 
100 
101 
77 
70 


l,6g,078 

16,039 

l,flVf,t86 

U,Olt 

1,686,390 

13,274 

1,704,389 

14,837 

1,532,116 

11,140 

i,7r)4,387 

12,347 

1,5,^9,766 

13',014 

l,7f»f.,n08 

16,229 

1,786,466 

16,636 

1,513,<S44 

12,563 

1,322,594 

13,276 

1,375,763 

13,788 

1,4.VJ,073 

14,626 

1,315.(31 

13,034 

1,353,581 

9,896 

1,190,980 

14,234 

1,177,888 

13,987 

1,361,140 

16,867 

1,432,727 

13,484 

1,661,330 

14,499 

1,621,521 

14,753 

203,600 
OS.SM 

96,974 


96,467 

101,960 

110,006 

110,880 

106,608 

100,718 

99,748 

97,580 

96,304 

96,343 

73,266 

66,483 


42,236 
56,9n 
70,194 
00,923 
67,480 
57,196 


1  From  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Bureau  of  Census,  July,  1921.    Supplied  by  the  Taiflier's 
Council. 

POEK. 

The  production  of  pork  m  1920  as  mdicated  by  Table  G-36,  on  page 
129,  was  relatively  less  than  inl918orl919  and  larger  than  theprewar 
average  of  1909-1914,  as  was  also  the  per  capita  production.  Exports 
of  pork  in  1920  were  about  one-half  the  exports  in  1918-19,  while 
consumption  of  pork  in  1920  was  slightly  higher  than  iix  1919  and 
lower  than  1918. 

llie  monthly  production  of  pork  reached  its  peak  in  January,  1920, 
and  allowing  for  seasonal  fluctuations,  fell  off  rapidly  thereafter. 
See  Table  G-37,  page  130. 

Exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  combined  reached  their  peak 
in  Jime,  1919,  as  did  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  separately. 
The  price  of  pork  reached  itspeak  in  July,  1919,  and  the  price  of 
hogs  in  the  same  month.  Thereafter  the  price  declined  rapidly, 
wifli  some  recovery  during  the  first  10  months  of  1920,  after  which 
it  began  to  decline  with  CTeater  rapidity  than  before.  The  recov- 
ery during  the  early  part  of  1920  was  apparently  the  result  of  reduced 
production  and  slaughter,  as  indicated  in  Table  G-37,  on  page  130. 
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The  following  Table  G-39  gives  details  of  exports  of  pork  prod- 
ucts by  fiscal  years,  1909-1910  to  1920-21,  and  by  months  beginning 
January,  1919,  and  concluding  January,  1921. 


Table  G-39. — The  actual  export  of  pork  and  pork  products  from  the  United  States, 

1918-1921. 

[Commeroe  Reports.] 


Yean  and  months. 


19(»-10. . 
1910-11.. 
1911-12.. 
1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-15.. 
1915-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 
1918-19.. 
1919-20.. 
1920-21.. 


January... 
Febraary. 

March 

ApriL 

liay 


tfay.. 


June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November., 
December. . 


January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


Bacon. 

Hams  and 
shoulders. 

Canned. 

FtedL 

1.>LM43,107 

n»,.sS5,385 

4,o-.2,na2 

1,040,278 

15»\(,75,310 

1 '7  709,316 

4,010,?«2 

1,855,878 

20s.  :.74, 208 

■2(H,0l4,491 

.5. 830,  902 

2,507^880 

20(>/*93,584 

l.'0.r»44,687 

4,14S..148 

2,457^997 

19Ci.'.>*4,252 

ir),'-,.sSl,791 

?,A)i\,:m 

2,668,020 

3I«\718,227 

2O.S,701,114 

4.66-1,418 

3,906  188 

57y,M)8,786 

2sJ.2i38,611 

9.610,782 

63,006,524 

♦i<  .7, 151,972 

2rrfi,  (1,56, 581 

ri,S90, 126 

50,435,615 

^1%  294,424 
l,i:is.  217^321 

419,  71,869 

5, 19-1,  468 

21,390,288 

507,240,022 

5,'27.S,:a9 

19,644,388 
27^224,041 
57,043,446 

HJi:i.6«6,917 

27,'S.  455,931 

3,261,967 

4Kri,298,109 

172,011,676 

1,118,967 

102,679,002 

M,^vif>,433 

237,728 

31,563 

114,840,110 

\Si,2K\,{yS& 

391,866 

868,684 

151,086,397 

>v-.,  712,  462 

06,325 
827:723 

737,008 

141,814,255 

1()0,.T>9,968 

1,238,471 

67,663,813 

41).  099,877 

809,063 

436^255 

172,441,100 

9r).H.-.4,r»52 

480,928 

10,291,375 

117,679,183 

47.452,^ 

248,374 

2;  413  319 

84,150,798 

40,147,727 

466,423 

1,544,243 

57,209,378 

IS,  21  n»,  239 

638,506 

'536  803 

56,462,312 

i:i,(i9<).lOT 

8^,479 

1,443,499 

65,288,382 

10.  -Ai\,  385 

310,771 

1,411,914 

58,962,754 

1.\0.SS1397 

170;  501 

1,891,854 

77,501,002 

13,905,923 

92,427 

2,2n,761 

75,891,195 

24,217,706 

167,604 

5,9M,508 

'         75,002,410 

31,068,850 
15,640,236 
17,896,764 
21,277,089 

218,507 

2^987^180 

1         24,366,3^ 

110,400 

1^06<285 

so;  412, 388 

828  127 

1,616,923 

60,730,935 

180,975 

4001,683 

1          31562,761 

8,385,069 

889,045 

2066  890 

23,333,156 

0,360,460 

1M,428 
77,035 

396,903 

41,371,661 

8,997,124 

547,406 

49,838,768 
57,934,299 

8,787,853 

66,573 

5,102,428 

11,197,880 

56  671 

2,515,416 

68,784,322 

14,491,768 

76,817 

9,796,357 

43,202,486 

16,869,341 

81,102 

1&  601, 971 
?914,797 

31,612,140 

15,847,799 

125,796 

35,350,774 

10,102,633 

42,732 

^^.'^ 

82,851,837 

24,025,807 

31,997 

68,464256 

15,506^620 

2^533 

3,173,620 

85,011,966 

18,536,896 

80,380 

2,009;  244 
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Tabub  G-39. — The  actual  export  of  pork  and  pork  products  from  the  United  States, 

1915-lP:?!— Continued. 


Tears  and  months. 


1900-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-13 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1«D-21 

1919. 

January 

Febniary 

March 

i^.:::::::::::::;:: 

June 

July 

Angu^a 

September 

October 

November... 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

Mapdi... 

ii^:::;::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

Mardi 

^:::::::::::::::: 

June 


Pickled. 


40,081,500 
45,720,471 
50,321,400 
53,740,023 
45,543,085 
45,655,574 
63,460,713 
46,992,721 
33,221,602 
31,508,997 
41,680,619 
33,286,062 


2:^7,^13 
910, 1)62 
141,  .'jOS 
m\  454 

()y.',(r72 

131, 139 
392,  <'.15 
117,796 
762,  '185 

S0-1J36 
934,t506 

i2.-i,  rao 


^51, 187 
710,  :«8 
la),  156 
7K4,  -35 
HW,  167 
962,  r,49 
926,  247 
2^->7,  ,111 
279,902 
M9, 456 
6(>5, 431 
691.452 


3,080,094 
3,150,452 
3,024,334 
2,005,851 

3,337,750 


Lard. 


362,927,671 
47«,107,8S?7 
532,256,865 
519,025,384 
481,457,792 
475,531,906 
427,011,338 
444,760,540 
392,506,355 
724,771,883 
587,224,540 
746,157^356 


37,850,338 
68,972,779 
97,239,435 
86,555,951 
55,000,729 
114,328,824 
86,191,734 
49,082,878 
36,900,364 
41,016,518 
42,106,339 
63,645,722 


38,823,902 
36,644.906 
60,429,785 
40,758^401 
55,544,483 
4g  069, 517 
47,061,422 
31,020,802 
46,326,358 
54,173,979 
57^316,309 
90,060,092 

76,185,237 
91,840,951 
82,616,583 
53,275,467 
4&  604, 306 
67,655,776 


Neutral  lard. 


37, 86G,  J<12 

62,317,909 
44,777,092 
29,32:^,796 
26,021,054 
34, 42ti,  590 
17,576,240 
4,2o8,r.29 
■  17,395,888 
23,202,027 
22,544,303 


81,160 
152,  .-VSS 

3,56;?,r>52 

5,572,  HSl 
1,35:^,130 
2,86-1.^88 
2,081,423 
2,04o,3HS 
1,4-1'>,053 
1,73:!,  938 
771.353 
293,316 


595,397 
52.5, 179 
3,671,616 
2,93^,  177 
4,59s,  489 
2,10;i,698 
l,88;i,492 
1, 177,  496 
1,871,769 
1,672,-253 
1,092,812 
1,207  693 


3,624,442 
2,843,921 
1,066,913 
1, 163, 108 
2,703,078 
2,237,326 


Total  pork  and 
pork  products. 


707,110,062 

879,455,006 

1,071,951,724 

984,696,710 

921,913,029 

1,106,180,488 

1,459,532,294 

1,499,478,795 

1,091,437,435 

2,704,076,328 

1,761,716,951 

1,521,459,919 


197,963,757 
236,420,008 
34L296,151 
348,039,703 
180,889,959 
400,392,806 
258,960,492 
179,508,253 
117,762,778 
117,943,823 
131,163,740 
144,797,994 


137,441,588 
147,138,400 
185,438,822 
87,642,383 
134,208,331 
137,366,546 
94,224,946 
67,700,855 
102,472,050 
123,191,310 
132,717,677 
187, 127, 496 


161,694,263 
151,335,856 
143,168,389 
118,191,654 
141,041,345 
128,908,358 


Exports  of  bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders  were  highest  in  the 
fiscal  year  1918-19.  Exports  of  bacon  declined  rapidly  in  1919 
and  1920,  as  did  also  hams,  shoulders,  and  canned  pork.  Ex- 
ports of  fresh  pork,  however,  shghtly  increased  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20  as  compared  with  1918-19  and  further  increased  in  1920-21. 
Ebcports  of  lard  declined  in  1919-20  and  increased  again  in  1920-21. 
Exi>orts  of  bacon  reached  their  peak  in  June,  hams  and  shoulders  in 
April,  canned  pork  in  April,  fresn  pork  and  lard  in  Jime,  1919.  Tlie 
decUne  in  exports  of  pork  products  in  the  latter  half  of  1919  and  ""' 
during  1920  was  doubtless  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  failure  of  war 
demands  for  the  supply  of  armies  abroad  and  the  f aiUng  purchasing 
power  of  European  population. 

Pork  is  essentially  a  poor  man's  food  and  consumption  of  pork 
maintains  itself  relatively  well  in  periods  of  industrial  depression. 
C!onsumption  of  beef,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  very  close  relation  to 
urban  employment  or  unemployment  and  declines  rapidly  in  periods 
of  industriiJ  depression. 
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Chart  G-5  shows  graphically  the  relation  between  the  per  capita 
production,  per  capita  consumption,  and  net  exports  of  pork  and  pork 
products  ana  lard,  and  the  price  of  hogs  and  the  combined  price  of  poii^ 
and  lard. 

CHART  G-5. 

THE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  ANDCONSUMPTIOHTHE  NET 
EXPORT  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  PORK  AND  LARD,  l9IO-aO 


25 


PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION 
PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 
NET  EXPORTa 

PRICE  INDEX  or  PORK  AND  LARD 
PRICE  OF  M068,  HE  AW  PER  lOO  LBS. 
I9I0-I9I4»I00 


25 


1910   1911   1912  1915  191U   1915   1916   1917  191s   1919  1920 

The  following  Table,  GMO,  gives  the  statistical  data  in  actual 
figures  and  indexes  upon  which  the  chart  was  based. 
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Table  0-40.— Porh  and  lard. 


Pork.» 

Production 
Lard.i 

. 

Relative 
produc- 
tion, 1910^ 
191*=100.» 

88 
106 
iO*^ 
106 
102 
114 
122 

98 
129 
181 
120 

Per 
capita 
prodnc- 

tica.i 

•78 
00 
03 
06 
01 
100 
106 
83 
100 
100 
100 

1  Exports 

'an<nard.» 

1 

1           602 
1,061 

903 
1,031 

887 
1,303 
1,465 
1326 
2270 
2,681 
1,561 

Net  im- 
ports Of 
pork  and 
lard.i 

Net  ex- 

Year. 

Total 

pork  and 

lard.» 

ports  of 

pork  and 

lard.i 

ino 

5,881 
7,511 
/l89 
/492 
/,228 
8,050 
8,681 
&901 
9,187 
92B0 
8,470 

1,344 
1,717 
1648 

1  718 
1,652 
1,840 
1973 
1,577 
2089 

2  119 
i:938 

7,225 
9,228 

9,205 
8,880 
9,890 
10,607 
8,478 
11^226 
li:388 
10,406 

692 

mi 

1  061 

1112 

^993 

1913 

8 

38 
7 
2 
10 
97 
11 
6 

1  028 

1914 

'799 

1915 

1,386 
1,463 
1816 
2,182 
2,670 
i;556 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1900 

YeM. 

Per 

cent  of 

product 

exported. 

Weighted 

index 

of  pork 

and 

lard. 

Apparent 
consump- 
tion.^ 

Relative 
per 

produc- 
tion. 

Relative 
net  ex- 
ports, 

loio- 

1014-100. 

Per 

capita 

consumih 

tion. 

71 
87 
82 
84 
82 
86 
01 
70 
87 
83 
83 

Relative 

per 

capita 

oonsumn- 

Relative 
price  of 

per  1X5 
pounds. 

1910 

9.6 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 

8.9 
14.0 
18.7 
15.6 
19.4 
28.4 
14.9 

108 

87 

98 

105 

106 

94 

122 

186 

221 

241 

195 

6,533 
8,169 
7^839 
8,171 
8,084 
8^504 
9,144 
7,162 
9,044 
8,718 
8,860 

86 
108 
102 
106 
100 
109 
116 

91 
119 
119 
109 

75 
115 
108 
112 

87 
151 
150 
144 
238 
201 
170 

87 
107 
101 
103 
101 
106 
112 

86 
107 
102 
102 

112 

IWl 

84 

1912 

95 

1913 

105 

1914 

104 

1915 

80 

1916 

120 

1917 

196 

1918 

220 

1919 

228 

1920 

178 

\h. 

Ax 

;tualflgun 

18. 

Relative  f 

Lgures,1010 

-1914-100. 

Net 
export. 

Weighted 
Index  of 
prices  of 

pork  and 
lard. 

YeM-  and  mon 

Exports 

of  pork 

andlard.i 

Imports 

of  pork 

anaiard.1 

Net  ex- 
port of 
pork  and 
lard. 

197.6 
286.1 
840.9 
847.8 
180.6 
40a8 
26&8 
170.2 
117.2 
117.7 
130.0 
144.6 

137.3 
146.0 
185.3 
87.5 
184.0 
187.3 
04.1 
67.6 
102.4 
122.6 
182.6 
187.0 

161.6 
161.8 
148.0 
U&l 
141.0 
128.8 

Export. 

Imports. 

1010. 
Jannary. 

197.9 
236.4 
841.2 
848.0 
180.8 
400.3 
258.9 
170.5 
117.7 
117.0 
131.1 
144.7 

187.7 
147.1 
185w4 
87.6 
1812 
187.8 
94.2 
67.7 
102.4 
123.1 
182.7 
187.1 

161.6 
1M.3 
143.1 
118.1 
141.0 
128.9 

a3 

.0 
.0 

.1 

.0 
.0 
.0 

260 
810 
446 
457 
238 
626 
840 
287 
155 
155 
173 
101 

181 
103 
243 
116 
176 
180 
124 
80 
184 
162 
175 
246 

218 
108 
188 
155 
185 
170 

70 
50 
81 
45 
68 
16 
60 
62 
129 
64 
65 
43 

S3 
61 
12 
18 
88 
18 
9 
12 
18 
140 
18 
32 

10 
9 

36 

10 
8 

18 

260 
310 
449 
458 
238 
526 
341 
286 
154 
155 
172 
190 

181 
193 
243 
116 
176 
180 
124 
89 
184 
162 
174 
246 

213 
109 
188 
155 
196 
168 

224 

FebraaiT 

223 

ii5S!7;::::::::::::::::;::::: 

234 

April 

265 

iiSy.:::::::::::::::;:::::;::::: 

267 

Jvner X . X ^  . ^    .,, 

266 

July 

276 

Aoxust 

266 

September 

243 

0(^ber 

223 

November 

217 

December ...............  x . 

202 

1920. 
January 

198 

February 

195 

Mwdf!;:.;:::::.::...::::::.::: 

196 

AprU 

207 

iiSy.:::::::::::::::::;::::;::; 

205 

June 

198 

July 

199 

August 

199 

September 

206 

oSoSwT. ::::;;;::::::::.:::;; 

210 

November 

185 

December. 

148 

1981. 
Jenuary 

145 

Febniarv 

140 

ifiuwJir    

149 

Apffl , _, 

146 

mK!::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

185 

June. 

188 

>  In  milMons  of  pounds;  ciphers  omitted. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  up  to  1913  these  lines  (chart  0-5)  ran  fairly 
well  together.    At  the  beginning  of  1915  exports  of  pork  and  pork 

{>roducts  and  lard  began  rapidly  to  rise,  but  the  price  of  pork  and 
ard  and  hogs  did  not  begin  to  rise  until  nearly  a  year  later.  Doubt* 
less  a  part  of  this  rise  in  price  was  due  to  an  increase  in  exports  and 
the  tremendous  influence  of  war  demands. 


CHART  G-6. 

THE  PPODUCTION.  EXPORT,  CONaUMPTION  AHO 
WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF  PORK  BV  VEAR3.  I9l0-e0 


«5 


1 


J L 


PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION 

NET  EXPORTS 

PRICE  INDEX  OF  PORK 

PRICE  OF  HOGS,  HEAVY 

l9IO-19M«IOO 


1 


J L 


J- 


25 


19X0   X9U   1912   1913  191^   1915   1916  1917   191«   1919   1920 

If  the  prices  of  pork  and  lard  during  this  period  are  reduced  to  a 
basis  of  purchasing  power,  it  will  be  foimd  that  only  a  part  of  the 
rise  in  price  can  be  attributed  to  exports,  and  that  the  major  part 
of  the  mcrease  must  be  attributed  to  the  general  causes  which  in- 
duced an  increase  in  prices  of  commodities. 
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Chart  G-6,  on  page  138,  shows  the  relation  between  the  production 
of  pork  and  pork  products  exclusive  of  lard  and  the  exports  of  pork 
ana  pork  products  exclusive  of  lard,  the  per  capita  consumption 
exclusive  aJso  of  lard,  price  of  hogs,  and  the  price  of  pork  from  1910 
to  1920  on  the  1910-1914  base. 

The  i^eneral  course  of  these  elements  as  shown  by  this  chart  is  not 
much  diJSferent  from  the  course  indicated  in  chart  G-5  on  page  136, 
which  is  based  upon  the  same  products,  including  lard. 

Chart  G--7,  on  page  141,  shows  the  relation  of  the  same  factors 
included  in  the  preceding  chart,  G--6,  page  138,  by  months,  from 
January,  1919,  to  June,  1921. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  apparently  a  very  definite  relation 
between  the  price  of  pork  and  pork  products  and  hogs,  and  the 
exports  of  these  products.  With  some  irregularity  the  price  of  hogs 
has  f aUen  in  penods  of  falling  exports  and  has  risen  as  exports  have 
increased. 

Both  charts  G-6  and  G-7  indicate  the  close  relation  sustained 
between  the  price  of  pork  and  the  price  of  hogs. 

Table  G-41  and  G-42.  page  142,  exhibit  the  statistical  data  and  in- 
dexes from  which  the  cnarts  on  page  138  and  page  141  were  drawn. 

Table  CMl.— Port. 

ACTUAL  FIQUBES  BY  YEAB8. 


H  illlon  pounds. 

Pounds. 

Per 
cent  of 
product 

ex- 
ported. 

Welrfit- 
edin- 
dexof 
pork 
price, 
1910- 
1914- 
100. 

Hela- 
tive 

YeBT. 

Total 
pro- 
duc- 
tion.! 

Exports 
years.* 

Imports 
(lessre- 
erports) 

calen- 
dar 

years. 

Net 
exports. 

Amount 
average 
for  con- 
sump- 
tion;* 

Per 
capita 
pro- 
duc- 
tion. 

Per 
capita 

con- 
siunp- 
tion. 

price  of 
hogs 

perlTO 
pounds, 

1910- 
1911= 

100. 

1910 

5,881 
7,611 
7,189 
7,493 
7,228 
8,050 
8,634 
6,901 
9,137 
9,209 
8,470 

313 

456 

440 

456 

377 

906 

1,011 

943 

1,724 

1,897 

925 

8' 

38 

7 
2 
10 
97 
11 
6 

813 

456 

440 

453 

339 

899 

1,009 

933 

1,627 

1,886 

919 

5,868 
7,066 
6,749 
7.039 
6,889 
7,151 
7625 
5968 
7,510 
7388 
7,651 

64 
80 
76 
77 
74 
81 
86 
67 
88 
88 
80 

60.3 
75.1 
70.6 
72.5 
60.9 
72.0 
75.7 
6a4 
72.5 
70.3 
71.0 

5.3 
6.0 
6.1 
6.0 
4.6 
11.0 
11  6 
13.5 
17.8 
20.3 
10.8 

mi 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915...::::::.:.:::.. 

me 

m7 

1918 

m9 

1990 

RELATIVE  FIOUBES,  BY  YEARS  (mO-1914-100). 


lOK). 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


83 

77 



78 

84 

85 

87 

95 

106 

106 

112 



114 

106 

107 

108 

107 

88 

102 

108 

110 

101 

100 

101 

109 

92 

106 

112 

16 

113 

106 

103 

104 

107 

106 

102 

92 

190 

86 

103 

99 

100 

82 

109 

114 

222 

36 

222 

107 

108 

103 

196 

96 

122 

248 

10 

262 

115 

115 

109 

207 

121 

98 

231 

50 

233 

90 

80 

84 

241 

181 

129 

422 

486 

408 

113 

117 

104 

318 

217 

131 

463 

66 

470 

111 

117 

101 

363 

233 

120 

227 

30 

230 

113 

107 

102 

193 

198 

112 

HI 
9.5 
105 
104 

m 

120 
196 
220 
228 
178 


i  Federally  inspected  and  other  slaufhter. 

>  Exports  of  pork,  exclusive  of  lard,  includes  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  canned,  fresh  and  pickled  pork. 

*  Production  minus  exports  and  reexports  and  plus  imports. 

*  Total  supply —slaughter  Federally  inspected  and  otherwise,  phis  imports  and  storage  stocks  at  begin- 
Dins  of  month. 

*  Total  supplies  minus  export  and  storage  at  end  of  month. 
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Table  G-41.— Port— Continued. 
BY  MONTHS. 


January 

Febniaiy.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


1919. 


Actual  figures. 


Total        w.„w«-.„« 
pounds).      V<xm6a), 


January 

February.. 
March...... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November., 
December. . 


1920. 


January... 
February. 
March..... 

April 

May 


1921. 


1,468 
1  220 
1,117 
1,187 
1,107 
1,318 

1,476 
1,305 
1,504 
1,402 
1,540 


1,452 
1,330 
1,143 
1,023 
1,017 
1,090 

1,278 
1,334 
1,360 
1,364 
1,363 


16a  0 
167.2 
24a4 
255.9 
1210 
283.1 
17a  1 
12&4 
79.8 
76.1 
88.2 
80.8 

92.0 
109.9 
112.4 
43.9 
74.0 
90.1 
4&2 
35.5 
54.2 
67.3 
74-3 
95.8 

81.8 
56.6 
50.4 
63.7 
89.7 


Imports 
(mulion 
pounds). 


0.3 
.2 

,6 
.1 

.2 


Net  ex- 
ports. 


159.7 
167.0 
24ai 
256.7 
123.7 
283.1 
170. 0 
12&1 
78.8 
74.9 
88.0 
80.6 

97.8 
100.7 
112.3 
43.8 
73.9 
90.1 
45w2 
85i4 
54.2 
66.8 
74.2 
96.7 

81.8 
66.6 
60.3 
63.7 
89.7 


Apparent 

consump- 

tion.* 


416.8 

829.7 
845.5 
408.1 
604.4 
639.8 

000.4 

29L9 
428.8 
397.3 
606.8 


473.7 
477.9 
472.2 
488.1 
512.8 
461.3 

542.1 
437.9 
468.9 
499.6 
472.2 


Percent  of 

supply 
exporied. 


11.5 
ia4 
7.0 
«.0 
7.9 
«.l 

6.9 
8.4 

7.4 
3.1 
4.8 


S.1 
2.6 
4.7 
«.6 

7.8 
8.7 

«.9 
4.2 
4.8 

4.6 

6.5 


RelaUve 
supply. 

Relative  figures. 

ReUUve 
export. 

ReUtive 

net 
export. 

Relative 
consump- 
tion. 

Relative 
percent 
of  supply 
exported. 

Weighted 

index  of 

prices  of 

pork. 

RelaUve 
1014-100. 

1919. 
January . . . 

475 
497 
714 
760 
369 
842 
505 
382 
236 
223 
262 
240 

201 
327 
334 
130 
220 
263 
135 
105 
161 
200 
221 
285 

243 
168 
177 
180 
267 

476 
«7 
715 
702 
363 
843 
606 
382 
235 
223 
262 
240 

291 
327 
334 
180 
220 
268 
135 
105 
161 
199 
221 
285 

244 
169 
177 
190 

267 

225 
230 
226 
244 
262 
249 
261 
260 
240 
212 
209 
196 

190 
194 
196 
212 
209 
200 

^ 
206 

211 

215 

187 

162 

151 
147 
157 
160 
149 
144 

210 

February 

220 

MftiTb                                          i 

237 

April 

256 

May....:..::::::::::::::::::::: 

260 

Jnne 

256 

July 

250 
209 
190 
194 

188 
224 

251 
222 
255 
238 
261 
250 
246 
226 
194 
173 
171 
185 

215 
226 
231 
231 
230 

75 
60 
62 
89 
91 
115 

108 
52 
76 
72 
91 
90 
85 
86 
85 
87 
92 
83 

98 
79 

84 
90 
85 

221 
200 
134 
127 
152 
117 

119 
162 
142 
60 
92 

278 

August.. 

206 

September 

212 

October 

188 

November 

188 

December 

171 

1920. 
January 

189 

February 

181 

March... 

180 

AprU 

186 

May : 

175 

June 

184 

July 

od' 

60 
90 
125 
140 
167 

133 
81 
83 

88 

12it 

186 

August 

189 

Sept^mbw. ,   . 

207 

October 

186 

November 

161 

December 

119 

1921. 
January . .  x  .  . 

116 

February 

114 

\Mt^LX,     

Maron .,.,.,.  ^  ^ 

118 

April 

106 

May :..::::::::::: 

KB 

June. ........  a ....  X  X  ^ 

101 

. 

See  page  139  for  footnotes. 
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CHART  CS-7. 

THE  PRODUCTION,  EXPORT,  WHOLCaALC  PRICE 

AND  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  PORK 

BV  MONTHS  1919-fil 
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Table  G-42. — Price  series  composing  the  price  index  of  pork  and  pork  produeU. 


Monthly  average  price. 

Index 

of 
pork 

Index 

of 

lard 

prices. 

Years  and  months. 

Bacon, 
rough 
sides 
Gbs.). 

Bacon, 
short 
clear 
sides 
(lbs.). 

Hams 
smoked 
(lbs.). 

Salt, 
mess 

Fresh 

loins, 

Chicago 

Gbs.). 

Lotos, 

western 
New 
York 
Gbs.). 

Urd, 

prime 

contract 

Gbs.). 

ofpork 
and 

ducts. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Cents. 

0.129 
.093 
.108 
.124 
.130 
.113 
.146 
.238 
.261 
.266 
.192 

.263 
.266 
.282 
.295 
.305 
.302 
.803 
.303 
.249 
.208 
.216 
.207 

.204 
.207 
.197 
.204 
.200 
.198 
.193 
.186 
.188 
.203 
.178 
.151 

.136 

.132 

.142 

.136 

.126 

.128  , 

.129, 

Cents. 

0.133 
.095 
.111 
.127 
.132 
.116 
.149 
.248 
.279 
.291 
.207 

.289 
.283 
.305 
.326 
.331 
.333 
.337 
.333 
.274 
.227 
.232 
.226 

.221 
.220 
.211 
.219 
.218 
.212 
.207 
.200 
.202 
.217 
,191 
.164 

.143 
.141 
.154 
.139 
.134 
.138 
.142 

Cents. 

a  164 
.140 
.148 
.166 
.167 
.153 
.185 

Cents. 
23.738 
19.150 
19.285 
22.471 
22.736 
18.317 
28.770 

Cents. 

a  140 
.126 
.129 
.149 
.154 
.143 
.162 
.244 
.295 
.315 
.307 

.295 
.270 
.294 
.320 
.322 
.300 
.343 
.362 
.378 
.345 
.288 
.251 

.214 
.273 
.293 
.342 
.283 
.278 
.328 
.368 
.403 
.384 
.203 
.206 

.218 
.193 
.253 
.370 
.223 
.195 
.223 

Cents. 

0.142 
.120 
.132 
.152 
.163 
.148 
.170 
.245 
.312 
.360 
.315 

.300 
.320 
.311 
.345 
.350 
.338 
.385 
.380 
.385 
.384 
.388 
.303 

.276 
.278 
.283 
.345 
.341 
.276 
.299 
.318 
.363 
.406 
.353 
.253 

.271 
.233 
.258 
.281 
.264 
.246 
.248 

Genu. 

ai25 
.091 
.105 
.110 
.104 
.094 
.135 
.217 
.255 
.290 
.199 

.238 
.252 
.280 
.813 
.342 
.847 
.351 
.306 
.271 
.280 
.250 
.240 

.241 
.210 
.210 
.300 
.208 
.206 
.191 
.180 
.301 
.306 
.191 
.143 

.136 
.125 
.122 
.106 
.097 
.102 
.121 

106 
88 
93 
100 
100 
96 
121 
181 
217 
233 
198 

225 
220 
226 
244 
262 

2m 

361 
360 
340 
213 
309 
196 

190 
194 
196 
312 
309 
200 
205 
206 
211 
215 
187 
US 

161 
147 
159 
160 
140 
144 
155 

117 
86 

96 
108 
97 
88 
136 
308 
338 
271 
186 

228 
235 
363 
303 
830 
334 
328 
286 
3S8 
362 
243 
324 

225 
196 
196 
187 
104 
193 
178 
177 
188 
192 
178 
134 

127 
117 
114 
96 
91 
05 
113 

108 
87 
«3 

106 

106 
M 

133 

1917 

.252     41.765 
.318     4&240 
.343     52.190 
.333  ,  37-273 

18S 

1918 

1919 

1920 

221 
341 
106 

1919. 
January 

.340 
.334 
.338 
.380 
.377 
.381 
.384 
.384 
.348 
.290 
.286 
.289 

.204 
.306 
.316 
.331 
.356 
.365 
.377 
.373 
.363 
.358 
.307 
.268 

.249 
.280 
.273 
.276 
.273 
.282 
.320 

50.375 
40.625 
60.125 
55.000 
57.688 
58.250 
58.900 
57.063 
50.150 
44.125 
46.667 
47.060 

44.875 
43.438 
42.300 
42.813 
42.250 
4a  400 
36.250 
32.900 
31.000 
30.500 
30.800 
20.750 

20.750 
31.500 
3a  100 
28.063 
25.350 
24.250 
21.500 

224 

February 

228 

March...' 

234 

April 

256 

iSy.:::::::::::::::: 

267 

June 

306 

July 

39i 

August 

206 

September 

3tt 

October 

238 

November 

217 

December 

303 

1920. 
Jaiuiary 

196 

February 

106 

March 

191 

AprU 

Si 

May 

206 

June 

196 

July 

100 

August 

190 

September 

206 

October 

210 

November 

185 

Pwenibw 

146 

1021. 
January 

145 

February 

140 

March 

140 

April 

146 

MSy 

June 

J^y ! 

1 

185 
188 
146 

MUTTON    AND   LAMB. 

As  indicated  in  Table  H-17,  on  page  177,  the  number  of  sheep 
on  farms  have  been  steadily  diminisning  in  recent  years.  This 
diminishing  number  on  farms  has  been  reflected  in  a  declining 
slaughter  of  sheep  during  the  last  10  years,  with  the  exception  (H 
1919. 

Exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  have  been  practicallv  negligible,  but 
imports  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  1920  were  considerable,  amounting  to 
101,000,000  pounds,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  slaughter 
in  the  United  States.  In  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914  the  production 
of  mutton  and  lamb  was  considerablv  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
period  1910  to  1914  and  has  since  been  below  that  average.  Con- 
sumption has  likewise  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  somewhat, 
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although  hig:her  in  1920  than  in  1919.  On  the  whole,  production  of 
mutton  ana  lamb  has  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  large  imports  of  1920  the  price  of  mutton  and  lamb  would 
doubtless  have  remained  upon  a  higher  level  in  this  country. 

The  following  table,  G-43,  gives  the  estimated  annual  production, 
ex{>orts,  imports,  and  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1907  to  1920. 

Table  (>-43. — Estimated  annual  moduction,  exports f  imports,  and  consumption  ofmut* 
ion  ana  lamb  in  the  tftUted  States. 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.] 


Slaughter. 

Year. 

number. 

.00,600 

14.724,690 
n.  «),200 
IM88,500 
'y.  133,400 
ls.tig9,400 
is,  480,500 
1.  s«3,O0O 
1.3.492,200 
12.123  800 
i;i.  385, 100 
•    180,000 
17,800 

Relative 
increase 

in 
number. 

Feder- 
aUy  in- 
spected. 

other. 

Total. 

Relative 
Increase 

in 
IKxinds 

Pounds 

per 
capita. 

6.4 
6.2 
6.6 
6.5 
7.8 
8.3 
7.6 
7.3 
6.3 
6.1 
4.5 
5.0 
5.9 
6.2 

Relative 

per 
capita. 

tt07 

82 
82 
91 
01 
112 
120 
115 
114 
98 
05 
76 
82 
101 
88 

pounds. 
431 
428 
466 
463 
509 
608 
560 
555 
482 
472 
364 
402 
482 
428 

3£iUhn 
pounds. 
ITS 
127 
138 
137 
160 
180 
160 
165 
144 
140 
109 
120 
144 

MiUion 
pounds. 
559 
555 
604 
600 
738 
788 
738 
720 
626 
612 
473 
522 
626 

85 
85 
92 
92 
113 
120 
113 
110 
96 
94 
72 
80 
96 
85 

03 

1908 

90 

UQB 

96 

1910 

94 

1911 

113 

1912 

120 

1913 

110 

1914 

106 

1915 

91 

1916 

88 

1917 

65 

1918 

72 

1919 

86 

I9J0 

128 

556 

75 

1 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports 
(less  re- 
exports). 

Consumption. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Pounds. 
6.4 
6.2 
6.6 
6.5 
7.8 
8.2 
7.5 
7.5 
6.4 
6w2 
4.7 
5.0 
6.0 
6.1 

Relative 

per 
capita 

'\^' 

1916-100. 

1907 

MiUUm 
pounds. 

3 

MtUion 
pounds. 

MWion 
pounds. 
558 
554 
602 
598 
735 
783 
734 
736 
634 
623 
476 
521 
631 
653 

Pounds. 
92 

1908 

80 

1909                                  

95 

1910*  I... '. 

94 

1911                                  

113 

1912  

118 

1913 

1 
20 
12 
16 
6 
1 
8 
101 

lOK 

1914 

108 

1915 

92 

1916   

80 

1917 

68 

1918  

72 

1919                         

87 

1920 

88 

TOTAL  HEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

The  table  following,  G-44,  gives  the  volume  of  meat  production 
and  of  lard  production  in  the  United  States,  and  the  export,  imports, 
and  actual  and  rdative  per  capita  consumption  of  meats  and  lard  in 
United  States  by  years,  1907  to  1920. 
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Tablb  G-44. — Estimated  annual  production,  exports,  imports,  and  consumption  of 
lard  and  au  meats  in  the  United  States, 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.] 

LARD. 


Slaughter. 

Experts 
(million 
pounds). 

Imports, 

less 
exports 
(mUUon 
pounds). 

Totol 
(milUon 
pounds). 

ConsompticMi  • 

Calendar  year. 

Total 
(milUon 
pounds). 

Federal 
inspected 

(minion 
pounds). 

Other 
(million 
pounds). 

Per 

capita 

(pounds). 

Rdative 
percapfte 

1916-100 
(pounds). 

1907 

1,093 
1,834 
1,506 
1,844 
1,717 
1643 
1,713 
1,652 
1,840 
1,973 
1,577 
2,080 
2,119 
1936 

993 

1,094 

888 

793 

969 
1,011 

975 
1,060 
1,164 

930 
1,233 
1,250 
1,142 

090 
760 
618 
551 
704 
674 
702 
677 
754 
809 
647 
856 
869 
794 

589 
582 

458 
379 
605 
553 
575 
460 
487 
454 
383 
555 
784 
636 

1,094 
1272 
1,048 
966 
1,112 
1,090 
1,138 
1  192 
1,353 
1,519 
1,194 
1,534 
1,335 
1,300 

12.5 
14.3 
11.6 

ia5 

1L8 
1L4 
1L7 
12.1 
13.6 
16.1 
1L7 
14.8 
12.7 
12.2 

101 

1908       

115 

1909 

M 

1910         

86 

1911 

05 

1912 

112 

1913             

94 

1914 

96 

1915                       

110 

1916 

122 

1917        .               .   ... 

iM 

1918 

110 

1919      

102 

1920 

98 

ALL  MEATS.i 


1907 
1908. 
1900. 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913. 
1914. 
1915 
1916 
1917. 
1918. 
1919 
1920 


16,003 
16,067 
15,060 
14,502 
15,946 
15, 162 
14,640 
14,039 
14,937 
15,922 
14,740 
18,041 
17,326 
16,051 


9,399 
9,441 
8,835 
8,412 
9,368 
9,030 
8,763 
8,585 
9,384 
10,248 
9,906 
12,006 
11,320 
10,258 


6,604 
6,626 
6,225 
6,090 
6,578 
6,132 
5,877 
5,454 
5,553 
6,674 
4,834 
6,036 
6,006 
5,792 


1,367 

848 

637 

412 

534 

486 

507 

475 

1,309 

1,304 

1,322 

2,454 

2,216 

1,003 


41 
323 
129 

38 

44 
210 

62 
160 


14,636 
16,219 
14,423 
14,090 
15,412 
14,676 
14,174 
13,887 
13,757 
14,666 
13,462 
15,797 
15,173 
15, 118 


167.4 

109 

17a  9 

lU 

15^0 

108 

152.5 

90 

163.9 

107 

163.5 

100 

145.9 

96 

14a  9 

92 

138.5 

90 

145.5 

95 

131.8 

86 

152.5 

99 

144.6 

94 

142.1 

92 

>  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  goat  meat. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  output  of  all  meats  in 
1920  was  less  than  in  1918  or  1919,  but  ^eater  than  in  any  oth^ 
year  since  1908.  Exports  of  all  meats  likewise  declined  in  1920. 
The  production  of  lard  in  1920  was  also  less  than  in  1918  or  1919, 
and  somewhat  above  the  average  for  the  10  years  preceding  1918. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  dl  meats  was  abo  less  in  1920  than 
in  1918  or  1919  as  was  the  per  capita  consumption  of  lard. 

The  falling  off  of  exports  as  well  as  the  falling  off  of  consumption 
in  1920  of  aB  meat  products  and  lard  was  doubtless  the  first  cause 
in  the  decline  in  the  price  of  hog^ ,  cattle,  and  meat  products. 

The  following  table,  G-45,  shows  the  consumption  of  different  kinds 
of  meats  in  1907  to  1920  with  index  of  the  relative  consumption  of 
each  of  these  classes. 
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Year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mntton 

and 

lamb. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

VKl 

79.7 
72.4 
76.2 
78.1 
73.« 
67.6 
6a8 
68.9 
65.6 
68.1 
62.0 
67.8 
60.0 
86.4 

7.1 
6.8 
7.6 
7.4 
7.0 
7.0 
6.0 
4.4 
4.3 
6.3 
6.5 
7.0 
8.1 
8.5 

6.4 
6.2 
6.6 
6.6 
7.8 
&2 
7.6 
7.6 
6.4 
6.2 
4.7 
6.0 
6.0 
6.1 

74.1 
85.4 
68.6 
60.3 
76.1 
70.6 
72.5 
69.9 
72.0 
75.7 
58.4 
72.6 
70.3 
71.0 

12.5 
14.3 
11.6 

ia6 

11.8 
11.4 
11.7 
12.1 
13.6 
15.1 
11.7 
14.8 
12.7 
12.2 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1900                                                          

RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION. 
[1907-1916-100.] 


*  Data  supplied  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


DAIRY   PRODUCTS. 


All 
meals. 


167.4 
170.9 
150.0 
152.5 
163.9 
153.5 
145.9 
140.9 
13a  5 
145.5 
131.8 
152.5 
144.5 
142.1 


1907 

106 
112 
115 
109 
99 
89 
87 
82 
85 
91 
100 
88 
83 

115 
110 
121 
120 
113 
113 
81 
71 
70 
86 
105 
113 
131 
138 

92 
89 
05 
94 
113 
118 
108 
108 
92 
89 
68 
72 
87 
88 

102 

118 
95 
83 

104 
97 

100 
97 
99 

105 
81 

100 
97 
98 

101 
115 
94 
85 
95 
92 
94 
98 
110 
122 
94 
119 
102 
98 

109 

1908 

111 

ig09 

103 

1910 

99 

1911 

107 

1912 

100 

1913 

95 

1914 

92 

1915 

90 

1916                            

95 

1917 

86 

1918 

99 

1919 

M 

1920 

92 

Table  G-46  givos  the  production,  storage,  and  price  of  butter  from 
May,  1918,  to  June,  1921,  while TableG-47,  on  page  146,  gives  the  actual 
and  relative  exports  and  imports  of  butter  in  the  Unit^  States. 

Tablb  G-46. — Production,  storage,  and  price  of  butter,  May,  1918,  to  June,  1921. 


1918. 

itoy 

Jane 

July 

Angost 

September. 
October.... 
Norember. 
December.. 

1919. 
January — 
February.. 

March 

April 

M*y 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
oiStober.... 
Noveoftber. 


Poundt, 
-56 


10 
9 
8 

T 
61 

4 

4-.. 


52,189,198 
44,342,568 
54:822,396 
67,487,817 
108,941,021 
119,367,498 
104,761,266 
84,840,810 
69,102,678 
68^722,557 
4^010,666 
46,062,021 


StoiBge. 

Price. 

Pounds, 

f OO 

ia420 

12          OO 

.415 

41           OO 

.425 

8£           OO 

.435 

«           OO 

.500 

«           OO 

.550 

«           OO 

.610 

65,.iu,..00 

.673 

43,910,000 

.660 

36,776,000 

.455 

24,191  000 

.508 

11,909,000 

.610 

9,669,000 

.555 

29,435,000 

.515 

90,158,000 

.520 

123,646,000 

.530 

131388,000 

.563 

121,834,000 

.636 

1004^000 
74887^000 

.678 
.718 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December — 


1921. 
January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Production.       Storage.        Price. 


Pounds. 

41,71S,n72 

47,  His,  071 

5&,y:i5,911 
8-i,4r)0,757 
ni,3l.^,:-560 
105, 113,  (.0) 
.v^or.-i.dOO 
73,114,(100 
64,lMis,(l00 
53,398,000 
52,205,000 


Pounds. 

53,737,000 

38,359,000 

22,526,000 

12,521,000 

7,487,878 

12,722,532 

52,363,265 

123,645,670 

131,388,414 

121,816,159 

101,728,171 

79,889,352 


58,752,592 
41,520,601 
26,773,397 
14,737,011 
7,494,426 
21,764,174 


60.620 
.630 
.640 
.642 
.575 
.538 
.565 


.580 


.490 


.485 
.450 
.455 
.460 


70678— H.  Kept.  408,  pt  1, 07-1 10 
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Table  G-47. — The  aetml  and  relative  export ^  import,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  all 
butter  from  the  UniUd  States,  1909-1921. 

[190&-1913=100.] 
[Commerce  Reports.] 


Years  and  months. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

Pounds. 

Rel- 
ative. 

Pounds. 

Rel- 
ative. 

5,961,265 

140 

1,360,245 

55 

8,140,645 

74 

1,007,826 

41 

4,877,797 

115 

1,025.668 

41 

8,585,600 

84 

1,162,253 

47 

3,693,597 

87 

7,812.022 

316 

9,8.'»,704 

231 

3,828,227 

154 

18,487,481 

317 

712,998 

29 

26.835,092 

629 

523,573 

21 

17,735,966 

417 

1,805,925 

73 

83,739,060 

793 

4,131,469 

167 

27,155,834 

638 

20,770,959 

838 

7,829,255 

184 

84,343,658 

1,385 

4,452,371 

1,255 

644,252 

312 

8,726,840 

1,051 

363,761 

176 

4,127,635 

1,1W 

661,980 

320 

8,475,618 

2,390 

219,932 

106 

750,803 

214 

893,245 

432 

810,763 

229 

506,925 

246 

633, 7W 

179 

654,887 

817 

2,395,139 

675 

961,718 

466 

1,387,148 

391 

496,442 

240 

2,918,389 

823 

2,123,398 

1,027 

1,108,896 

313 

1,553,263 

752 

8,760,119 

1,060 

437,565 

211 

1,899,196 

535 

;«t,135 

162 

4,268,360 

1,203 

1,W''.818 

580 

6,396,823 

1,803 

;i,i.'i,(V40 

1,525 

779,216 

220 

,->,(N>,-,,.O0 

2,451 

886,552 

250 

1.710,. 119 

828 

696,232 

196 

3.rv,.,-,59 

1,542 

576,892 

163 

s.:ni,  104 

4,022 

436,214 

123 

2,7.i';,.S79 

1,325 

327,482 

92 

L\,Vt:.,ii24 

1,256 

383,808 

108 

2.;.v>.;U5 

1,188 

306,326 

86 

2,7'.'S,.i84 

1,355 

604,634 

142 

4jKvi,754 

1,952 

575,508 

162 

3,811,905 

1,845 

968,803 

273 

1,896,938 

918 

1,355,061 

382 

4,265,581 

2,065 

1,106,566 

312 

1,370,222 

063 

647,118 

182 

54,637 

27 

640,753 

180 

33,884 

16 

Reex- 
ports 
(pounds). 


Pitas  of 
iMitter, 

Net6xports|<*?S2?y' 
pound). 


1909-10 , 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 , 

1913-14 

1914-15 , 

1915-16 , 

191fr-17 

1917-18 

191&-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1919. 

January 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August 

September 

October , 

Novembo* 

December , 

1920. 

January , 

Febniary , 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


10,194 

y,136 

4<3,151 

3.132 

51..>35 

14vS.(fl6 

21,285 

2    .10 

18 

8,476 

101,607 


4,631,214 
2,141,864 
3,892,280 
2,426,779 


6,171,173 
12,795,746 
26,314,129 
15.930,250 
29,611,967 

6,486,572 


3,476 


8,806,119 
8,863,079 
8.465,655 
6,250,162 


18,456 


801,836 
*i,"i46*877' 


3,400 
605 


890,706 
'3,'322,'554 


22,400  I 
20,460  I 


1,000 

31,044 

432 

146 


44,800 


10,812 
23,734 


128,061 
122,832 
472,663 
230,227 


1,587,461 
3,204,007 
3,245,183 


502,519 
606,769 


10.310 


.287 
.284 
.325 
.411 
.405 
.586 


.618 
.483 
.602 
.615 
.556 
.518 
.512 
.533 
.560 
.646 
.6« 


.631 
.622 
.668 
.639 
.571 
.549 
.553 
.540 
.506 
.566 
.500 
.506 


.483 
.476 
.460 
.450 

.293 
.319 


Butter  prices  started  to  break  at  Chicago  in  December;  1919,  and 
throughout  the  country  generally  in  January,  1920.  Butter  in  cold 
storage,  as  indicated  by  Table  GK-46,  was  131,000,000  pounds  in 
September,  1919,  at  the  high  point.  Exports  of  butter,  as  indicated 
by  Table  <>-47,  were  highest  in  April,  1919.  Total  exports  of  butter 
in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  were  only  7,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
27,000,000  pounds  in  1919-20,  and  33,000,000  pounds  in  1918-19. 
Imports  of  butter  in  1920-21  were  34,000,000  poimds,  as  against 
20,000,000  poimds  in  1919-20,  and  imports  continued  at  a  very  con- 
siderable rate  during  all  of  that  year  and  imtil  April,  1921. 

The  following  table,  G-48,  mves  the  production,  storage,  and  price 
of  full  cream  cheese  at  New  York  monthly  from  May,  1918,  to  tfune, 
1921: 
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Table  G-48. — FroducUon,  storage,  and  price  of  full  cream  cheeM,  New  York,  May, 

1918,  to  Jur^e,  19tl. 


191S. 

M*y 

JUXM 

Jniy , 

AOfDSt...., 

September 
0<^ober... 
November. 
December. 

1919. 
JAzunry... 
Tebniary.. 
March 

^:;:::: 

lone 

July 

Aagnst...., 
S^tember 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Prodaotion. 


4J.'  ■■'    '99 

»  37 

31  94 

21  <7 

IX  79 

i:  06 


S16 
12 
42 
23 
3« 
00 
«2 
34 
90 
78 
31 


Storage. 


Price. 


PoundM. 
24  Z^"  795 
22  C7 

32  .  '62 
60  ,769 
66,-i.Sl/.«7 
42.1155,562 
33,538,463 


ia223 
.231 
.239 
.253 
.268 
.325 


^(U,  tvt 

.«» 

15.3,507 

.368 

\190,S05 

.296 

105,300 

.321 

:iV.',,(:>87 

.316 

(14,732 

.324 

477, 707 

.308 

501,294 

.316 

'45,144 

.308 

iiW,790 

.298 

359,470 

.303 

SSS,  936 

.319 

297,741 

.316 

1920. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November.. 
December.. 

1921. 
January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Production. 


Pounds. 
8,761,483 
9,731,586 
12,  .587, 526 
19,187,756 
30,157,236 
40,4111,728 
32,B,S7,fl0O 
26,418,  f)00 
21,  SS4,  (-00 
20,41)9,000 
13,529,000 
19,530,000 


Storage. 


Poumli, 

6s,at2,5as 

44,401,676 
^,991,787 
23,2:^51,  ;^1 
16, 690, 162 
13,4611,491 
29,573,411 
61, 334, 143 
60,530,(169 
66,005,878 
48,619,840 
4(t,09G,l06 


34,186,306 
26,191,720 
17,434,880 
14,737,011 
13,413,644 
17,767,762 


Price. 


$0,314 
.294 
.286 
.286 
.300 
.280 
.266 


.278 
.'225 


.230 
.228 
.256 
.223 


The  following  table,  Q-49,  gives  the  actual  and  relative  export, 
import,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  cheese  from  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  1909-10  and  ending  January,  1921, 
and  by  months  beginning  January,  1919,  to  and  including  June, 
1921: 


Tabls  Gr-49. — The  actual  and  relative  export,  import,  reexport j  and  net  export  of  all 
cheese  from  the  United  States,  1909-1921. 


1909-10. . 
19I0-U.. 

mi-12.. 

1912-13.. 
1913-14.. 
1914-16. . 
1916-lft. 
1916-17. . 
1917-18.. 
1916-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


Janiary.. 

June. 

July 


1919. 


September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
^>«»mber.. 


11909-1913—100.] 
[Commerce  reports.] 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


6,822,842 

2,846^709 

10,366,088 

2,599,058 

2,427,5n 

56^862,917 

44,394,301 

66^050,013 

44^308,706 

18^791,653 

19^378,158 

10^826^608 


I 


384.564 

39^016 
963,109 
722,721 
732,286 
331,799 
988,788 
805^213 
671,334 
094^041 
765^781 
303^079 


\^l'      Pounds. 


136 
67 
207 
52 
484 

1,105 
888 

1,318 
884 
376 
387 
216 


92 
96 
230 
412 
416 
668 
237 
193 
161 
282 
428 
812 


40, 817, 524 
46^568,797 
46,542,007 
49,387,944 
63,781,313 
60,138,520 
30,087,999 
H  481, 541 
9^839,805 
2,442,306 
1^913,682 
16,584^678 


106,350 

19,382 

16,122 

166,363 

1,058,462 

80,281 

35,225 

1,375,617 

1,656,053 

1,787,603 

3,647,276 

1,483,470 


I  Reexports 
Rela-  (Pou'ids)- 
tive.   ' 


93 
95 
100 
130 
102 
61 
29 
20 
5 
36 
34 


138,754 
106,178 
104,980 
101, 914 
152,244 
294,776 
267,201 
169,976 
122,187 
30,825 
8,064,316 


1,042 

20 

4,786 

4^638 

25 

4,825 

27,321 

715 

66,433 

121, 433 

152,704 

43,160 


Net 
exports 

(pounds). 


b,  519, 173 
14,573,503 
51,738,448 
34,686^688 
16,380,072 

4,528,792 


279,246 
377,654 
947,772 

1,560,996 
673,849 

2,256,343 
980,884 


Prices  of 
cheese, 
whole 
milk, 

New 
York. 


SO.  157 
.140 
.105 
.154 
.152 
.161 
.181 
.241 
.268 
.315 


.295 
.321 
.315 
.324 
.308 
.315 
.308 
.298 
.303 
.319 
316 
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Table  (J-49. — The  actual  and  relative  export,  import,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  an 
cheeufrom  the  United  States,  1909-19(1 — Continued. 


1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January , 

February 

March 

April , 

May , 

June , 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


1,310,430 

1,193,648 

1,793,922 

1,812,317 

4,406^948 

2,119^437 

56a  000 

374,538 

362,791 

606,163 

645,923 

1,002,962 


1,219,667 

906,950 

672,706 

1,664,287 

1,962,073 

856,313 


Rela- 
Uve. 


314 


441 
1,056 
507 
132 
90 
87 
146 
155 
240 


292 
218 
161 
398 
470 
205 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


1,155,278 

66^497 

1,335,924 

740,158 

2,307,554 

1,822:087 

1,042;  791 

660,963 

961,450 

1,78^096 

1,739,351 

1,780,084 


1,844,115 
713,324 
1,3^192 
1,558,123 
1,460,677 
1,691,860 


Rela- 
tive. 


Reexports 
(pounds). 


51,073 

1,020^627 

62;  823 

302,479 

1,092;  535 

228,513 

63,548 

4,293 

942 

40;  183 

13,599 

5,194 


17,165 
11,691 
9,119 
12,131 
24,541 


Net 
exports 
(pounds). 


206,225 
1,546,778 

520;  821 
1,404.688 
3,193,929 

520,928 


207,317 


118,296 
516,987 


Prices  of 
cheese, 
whole 
milk. 
New 
York. 


$0,814 
.294 
.285 
.286 

.300 
.280 


.278 
'.226 


.228 


Imports  of  cheese  exc^eeded  exports  of  cheese  in  the  years  from 
1909  to  1914,  but  from  1914  to  1920  exports  of  cheese  exceeded  im- 
ports of  cheese.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  imports  of  cheese  again 
exceeded  exports  of  cheese.  (Jur  largest  net  exports  of  cheese  were 
in  the  fiscal. year  1916-17,  after  whicn  exports  declined  mitil  in  the 
fiscal  year  1919-20,  when  exports  of  cheese  were  but  a  fraction  of 
what  they  had  been  in  1916-17,  while,  as  previously  stated,  in  1920-21 
imports  exceeded  exports.  The  break  m  price  of  cheese  was  about 
simultaneous  with  the  break  in  price  of  butter  and  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  same  factors. 

The  real  revolution  in  the  character  of  our  dairy  export  trade 
during  the  war  period  came  in  condensed  and  in  evaporated  milk. 
In  the  five-year  period  ending  June  30, 1914,  we  exported  an  average 
of  15,773,900  pounds  of  condensed  milk.  In  1918-19  we  exporteid 
over  700,000,000  pounds.  In  1920-21  this  export  had  fallen  oflt  to 
266,000,000  poun(ls.  Exports  of  condensed  milk  reached  their  peak  in 
June,  1919,  and  have  since  rapidly  declined.  The  increase  of  exports 
of  condensed  milk  was  douotless  largely  due  to  requirements  of 
armies  in  Europe  and  the  demands  of  European  civilian  populations. 

Table  G-50,  on  page  149,  gives  the  actual  and  relative  exports, 
imports,  reexports,  and  net  exports  of  condensed  milk  from  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1909-10  to  1920-21  and  by  months 
from  January,  1919,  to  June,  1921. 
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Table  G-60. — The  actual  and  relative  exports ^  imports,  reexports,  t 
condensed  mUk  ^  from  the  United  States,  1909-19tl. 


and  net  exports  of 


[190(^1913-100.] 
[Conmierce  Reports.] 


Tears  and  montlu. 


ino-ii 

1911-12 

1913-13 

1913-14 

MI4-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

19n-18 

19I8-19 

1119-30. 

1920-21 

1919. 

Janusrj 

February 

March 

r!;::;:::::::::: 

Jane 

July 

An^QSt. 

September 

October 

November 

December. ........ 

laaa 

January 

?ebmazy 

Hareh. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August...... 

S^^tember 

October 

November , 

December. 

1921. 

January 

February 

March. 

^::::::::::::: 

June 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


13,311,318 
12,180.445 

20,M2,738 

16,525,918 

16,209,082 

37,235,627 

159,577,620 

259,141,231 

628,759,332 

728,740,509 

710,533,270 

1^,506,031 


40, 
49, 

48, 

®*' 
70, 

114, 

64, 

65, 
62, 
88, 
70, 
76, 


789,433 
399, 574 
703, 690 
068,780 
387,474 
835,626 
447,367 
811,566 
558,786 
801,528 
278,203 
783,397 


45, 597,  .523 
43,941,300 

50,314,017 
51,617,143 
45,937,320 
44,459,917 
27,779,258 
25,038,722 
21,364,636 
20,209,141 
17,287,361 
20, 058,  990 


Rela- 
tive. 


Imports. 


Reexports. 


84 

77 

131 

105 

103 

236 

1,012 

1,643 

3,352 

4,620 

4,504 

1,689 


3,103 
3,768 
3,705 
7,166 
5,811 
8,736  1 
4,903  ' 
5,007  I 
4,769  j 
6,766 
6,346 
5,841  ! 


3,409 
3,343 
3,828 
3,927 
3,495 
3,382 
2,113 
1,950 
1,625 
1.537 
1,315 
1,526 


20,183,723 
19,080,642  , 
19,272,528  I 


122,634 

olo,  4vv 

763,279 
125,645 
755,962 
092,706 
363,278 
025,831 
097,974 
870,055 
623,934 
249,442 


80,714,688 

2,337 

ffl,  071,^1 

^'«S 

28,434,366 

2,163 

21,073,620 

1,603 

9,330,498 

710 

22,433,806 

1,707 

1, 


2,574,763 

1,689,294 

1,250,926 

1,436,055 

702,811 

4,196,279 

4,584,718 

2,628,805 

1,190,632 

1,560,298 

978,867 

962,242 


162.660 
1,600,135 
1,412,600 
1,152,509 
2,684,392 

354,681 


189,150 
851,542 


189,160 
58,200 
121,250 
314,260 
269,642 


Net  exports. 


Pounds.       Relative. 


25,500 
62,700 


5,280 


110,000 


3,738 


13,311,818 

12,180,446 

20,642,738 

16,525,918 

16,200,082 

37,236,627 

150,577,620 

250,141,231 

528,759,232 

706,746,086 

692,304,170 

247,233,503 


40,666,799 
48,581,075 
46,940,411 
91,943,135 
73,631,612 
113,332,070 
62,142,280 
64,906,975 
61,775,062 
88,201,116 
60,664,260 
76,533,955 


43,022,760 
43,277,615 
49,126,391 
50,181,088 
45,234,509 
40,263,638 
23, 199, 820 
23,009,827 
20,173,904 
18,648,843 
16,308,494 
19,206,348 


30,562,029 
20,471,166 
27,021,864 
19,924,849 
6,646,101 
22,079,126 


84 

77 

131 

106 

108 

236 

1,013 

1,643 

3,352 

4,492 

4,499 

1,667 


3,094 
3,696 
3,571 
6,995 
5,602 
8,622 
4,727 
4,938 
4,700 
6,710 
5,299 
5,746 


3,273 
3,216 
3,737 
3,818 
3,441 
3,063 
1,765 
1,750 
1,535 
1,419 
1,341 
1,461 


2,324 
1,557 
2,066 
1,516 
506 
1,680 


1  Includes  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk. 

Table  G-51,  page  150,  gives  the  actual  export  and  import  of 
all  dairy  products  in  pounds  and  in  relatives  on  1909-1913  base  by 
fiscal  years  from  1909-10  to  1920-21  and  by  months  from  January, 
1919,  to  June,  1921. 
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Tablb  G-5I. — The  adual  and  retative  export^  import,  reexport,  and  net  export  of  oil 
dairy  producU^from  the  United  State;  190^19tl. 

[1900-1913-100.] 
[Oommeroe  Reports.] 


190^10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21. 


1919. 


anuary 

February.., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September- 
October 

November.. 
December.. 


January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1920. 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1921. 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


12, 804, 107 

27,114»250 
2-710^576 
ir2,:5i0^256 

102,  119,248 
217.  159,402 
352, 0'i6, 336 
s'm.  7->8, 274 
7sl.  272,022 
7,-w ,  mi,  282 
2V>.  Itl0^889 


45.026,358 
5  .'23,430 
.5:^,794,434 

101.l57,119 
7s.  s79, 563 

n7,'j78,188 
*•.:>.  039, 919 
(VJ.  1)11,908 
tvi.r,l7,268 
'J2,sl3,968 
73,152,880 
Sl,sl6,505 


48,807,149 
49,403,317 
58,505^362 
54,238^676 
51,232,820 
47,355»586 
28,906,150 
26,449^474 
22,054,809 
21, 201, 112 
18^230,610 
21,566^206 


32,509,053 
23^949,054 
30, 462, 132 
23,844,473 
11,939^684 
23^930,872 


61 

92 

131 

109 

106 

490 

1,040 

1,683 

2,806 

3,736 

3,620 

1,363 


2,618 
3,070 
3,087 
5,979 
4,527 
6,771 
3,793 
3,960 
3,707 
5^325 
4,195 
4,694 


1,865 
1,371 
1,744 
1,368 
683 
1,371 


42,177,769 
46l576,623  1 
47^  56^  675  I 
50^550,197 
71,626^335  I 
53,966,747 
3a  800, 907 
1^006^087 
11,645,230 
26,757,498 
57^765^283 
7^200^859 


873,236 
1,201,642 
2,441,381 
2,511,940 
4,707,669 
2, 281, 912 
3,063,390 
3,363,166 
3,260,460 
4,781,056 
5^724,473 
3,170^477 


176 
KM 
190 
33 
»4 
»5 
^3 
r37 
106 
(11 
)02 
BO 


5,818,679 
4,210,397 
7^020,273 
4,080,854 
4,206,706 
2,060,425 


81 
90 
92 
98 
138 
104 
60 
29 
22 
52 
112 
136 


Reexports 
(pounds). 


148,948 
115,313 
145,131 
105,346 
204,179 
443,672 
288,466 
172,586 
122,405 
2^451 
4»  017, 555 


Net  exports 
(pounds). 


48,926,173 
186,946^871 
33^193,835 
575^275,440 
654,737,975 
703.310^534 
214,960,000 


20 

1,042 

44,754,164 

28 

20 

52;  321, 808 

57 

785 

51,353,838 

58 

fl;il4 

101,763,208 

109 

25 

74,171,919 

53 

103,975 
85^521 

115^890,251 

71 

63,102,050 

78 

135^421 

65,181,168 
61, 747;  483 

75 

880^683 

111 

301,075 

88, 423,  on 

133 

153,309 

67,581,716 

74 

43,160 

78,719,306 

94 

73,473 

44  816,446 
4^026,300 
5^891,806 

80 

1,076^587 

133 

125^023 

168 

303,479 

47,300;  922 

110 

1,123,579 

47,635^516 

214 

223,  M5 

38,384,666 

324 

68,974 

15,036,211 

140 

4,293 

20;  427,030 
17,353,445 

110 

45,742 

135 

40,183 

15,444,964 
12,747,119 

128 

24,411 

157 

138;  928 

14,929,103 

135 

145»226 

26,836,500 

98 

134,523 

19,873,179 

163 

481,782 

23,928,641 

95 

246,096 

2a  000, 715 
7,755^566 

98 
99 

24,570 

1  Includes  all  cheese,  butter,  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk. 

The  net  exports  of  all  dairy  products  were  highest  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919-20,  amounting  to  703,000,000  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1920-21  net  exports  declined  to  214,000,000  pounds.  Iniports  of  all 
dairy  products  in  1919-20  were  57,000,000  pounds  and  increased  to 
70,000,000  pounds  in  1920-21. 

The  peak  of  exports  of  all  dairy  products  was  reached  in  June, 
1919,  alter  which  they  decliaed  rapidly.  Imports  of  dairy  products, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  highest  in  July,  1920,  during  the  period  of 
the  greatest  decline  in  the  prices  of  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States. 
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YBOETABLE   OILS. 

Exports  and  imports  of  vegetable  oils  are  considerable  factors  in 
determining  the  price  of  butter. 

The  following  table,  G-52,  gives  the  actual  exports  and  imports  of 
vegetable  oils  and  the  relative  exports  and  imports  on  the  1909-1913 
base  by  fiscal  years  beginning  1909-10  and  mcluding  1920-21,  and 
by  months  from  January,  1919,  to  June,  1921 : 

Tabue  G-52. — The  total  actual  and  relative  eocports,  imports,  reexports,  and  net  exports 

of  vegetable  oils,^  1909-1921. 

[190»-1913=rl00.] 
[Commerce  Reports.] 


Exports. 


! 


Imports. 


Year  and  month. 


I 


Pounds. 


190»-10. 

m&-ii . 

1911-13. 
1913-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
191S-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1990-21. 


1919. 
January — 
February... 

ICarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1920. 

January 

February.... 

March 

AprU 

f^l 

Jane 

July 

Auguat 

September... 

October 

November. . . 
December. . . 


1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

}fty 

June 


Rela- 
Uve. 


Pounds. 


407,596,036 
235,254,334 
278,  S59, 1125 
335, 393,  ^52 
2U,244,t'>56 
336,156,160 
275, 478,  s© 
167,691.527 
102,611,096 
17a,S(M,447 
396,702,411 
306,708,115 

26,577,729  1 

32,110,441 

19,8(t^,287 

14,172,171 

12,836,978 

30,S75,S09 

39,779,188 

38,957,398 

34, 637.  SOT 

42,026,709 

31,r39,188 

33,913,506 


28,950,639 

31,858,K)0 

34,550,101 

35,596,422 

24,028,670 

20,665,(06 

6, 178, 148 

4,002,777 

6,339,410 

9, 66**,  737 

26, 4*t7, 233 

44,  SZi,  211 

72,902,278 
40,891,390 
37,163,565 
22,104,420 
20,657,831 
15,846,679 


139  I 

801 

96  ! 
114  I 

72 
115 

94 

67 

36 

61  ! 
136 
104 


109 
132 
81 
68 
63 
120 
163 
169 
142 
172 
130 
139 


118 
130 
141 
145 
98 
84 
26 
16 
26 
40 
108 
182 


299 
167 
152 
90 
84 
66 


Relar 
tive. 


222,273,108 
208,243,600 
262,690,946 
243,197,650 
314,379,361  ' 
244,775,655  i 
358,212,888 
438,489,562 
779,122,543  ' 
804,392,682  1 
847,218,948 
346,732,851  • 


I 


:;\  7 -2.^179 
S1.41'),<J69 
72.aV„I93 

■n,«>i><',ri69 

(VJ.T'-'.'j.  420 

1^,  1IWJ64 
r2'l.iK-,.'J45 

s;',:'.^2. -21 
49 
60 
48 

o*,,^..,J06 


40,s92,767 

00,270,354 

71,1.59,125 

91,:>.50,563 

49,931,935 

r>(),()«,656 

54,sjJ6,448 

41.;i77,055 

H7,,>14,947  \ 

2s,  siM,  122 

17.r^r7,944 

21},  1«,024 


21,109,226 
34,405,806 
11,079,690 
45,461,650 
13,872,749 
12,792,112 


90 

82 
102 

98 
127 

99 
145 
177 
315 
325 
343 
140 


286 

397 
362 
202 
316 
236 
697 
433 
336 
370 
280 
316 


242 
322 
345 
444 
243 
243 
266 
201 
182 
140 
86 


102 
167 
64 
221 
67 
62 


Reexports. 


643,064 

828.079 

1,169,628 

751,502 

1,549,565 

1,178,206 

1,876,754 

6,067,971 

4,944,100 

20,666,910 

16,962,944 


1 ,  MH,  308 

7M.945 

2<  1^,437 

1,;{(>'n!72 

3,r;r>r.::06 

It^r.s,  U2 
;^,2,>s,758 
2,7(>1.421 

2,  l'.»2,ri6 
l.i:u..l5 

;;:•;:-;.  ^14 

.■^22.979 


2,322,062 
592,848 

1,773,631 
253,884 

1,109,723 
637,644 
395,003 
541,658 
714,418 
274,443 
349,170 
659,162 


296,940  , 

497,679 

450,604 

796,572 

110,653 


Net  exports. 


185,966,692 
32,838,813 
27,337,706 
92,947,704 


92,668,811 


Net 
imports. 


101,685,141 


9,168,469 
24,893,349 


52,089,998 
6,983,174 
26,624,479 


6,896,635 
3,064,467 


80,857,261 
264,730,064 
671,567,438 
604,031,326 
433,563,593 

40,023,736 


30,496,642 
48,547,683 
62,241,469 
26,122,826 
48,303,137 
5,969,238 
80,047,324 
47,634,007 
32,498,636 
32,936,226 
25,651,946 
30,546,722 


18,620,066 
33,818,706 
34,835,393 
56,700,267 
24,813,542 
28,786,006 
48,293,297 
36,832,620 
30,481,119 
18,950,942 


22,550,668 


iIn4a<lM  Chinese  nut,  cocoa  butter,  coconut,  cotton  seed,  olive  oil  (edible  and  inedible),  palm,  palm 
kernel,  peanut,  rapeseed,  and  soya  bean. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1909-10  to  1912-13  inclusive,  exports  of 
vegetable  oils  exceeded  imports.  In  1913-14  we  imported  100,- 
000,000  pounds  of  such  oil  more  than  we  exported,  but  the  balance 
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of  trade  turned   again  in  our  favor  by  approximately  the  same 
amoimt  in  1914-15,  since  which  time  imports  of  vegetable  oils  have 
larcely  exceeded  exports. 
The  following  tables,  G-53  and  G-64,  give  the  kinds  of  oils  ina- 

f^orted  and  exported  and  the  per  cent  that  each  bears  to  the  total 
or  the  years  1910  and  1920  and  January-March,  1921: 

Tablb  CK-53. — Vegetable  oiU  imported  into  the  United  States, 
[Market  B«port«r.1 


January- 
March, 
1921. 

Percent. 

6.6 

.9 

66.1 

.8 

.9 

6.2 

9.9 

1920 

1910 

March, 
1921. 

1930 

ISIO 

Chinese  nut 

Cocoa  butter  ... 

Percent. 

11.08 

.01 

34.18 

1.50 

Percent. 
0) 
2.19 
15.11 

Palm  kernel 

Pean"t-  - r . 

Per  emu. 

a2 

.8 
3.0 
4.6 

Percent. 

a27 
15.53 

2.10 
17.82 

Percent, 

Coconut 

Rapeseed 

0) 

Cottonseed 

Soybean.,  

0) 

T  inwin/l 

5.78          ^5 
5.07            22.65 
6.66            60.05 

TotaL 

Olive 

100 

100 

100 

Palm 

1 

I  Imports  so  small  that  the  quantity  was  not  reported. 

Table  G-54. —  Vegetable  oils  exported  from  United  States. 
[Market  Reporter.] 


January- 1 
March,         1920 
1921. 

1910 

January- 
March, 
1921. 

1920 

1910 

f^hinew  niit  -■. 

Percent. 
0.08 
.48 
.84 
.66 
95.82 
.79 

Percent. 

0) 
1.93 
9.23 
4.33 

66.37 
2.00 

Percent. 

94.48 
.75 

GUve 

Percent. 

a04 

.04 

.32 

.93 

Percent. 

0) 

15.63 

Percent, 

Cocoa  butter 

Pftlm   _      , 

Coconut 

Peanut  ,      .    . 

(V 

Com.. 

Soy  h^Tl . ,      .  . 

(») 

Cotton  seed 

Linseed 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

>  Exports  so  small  that  quantity  was  not  reported. 

The  following  table,  G-55,  shows  the  production  of  lard  and  lard 
substitutes,  of  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  and  oleomargarine  in 
recent  years. 

Table  G-55. — Production  of  lard  and  lard  substiiutes  and  of  buttet  and  butter  iubstituiet 

in  recent  years. 

LARD  AND  LARD  SUBSTITUTES. 


Year. 


Lard.t 


Lard  substi-    |  Total  produo- 
tutes.         I  tion. 


1920. 
1918. 
1P17. 
1916. 
1914. 
1912. 


Pounds. 
1,936,000,000 
2,089,000,000 
1,577,000,000 
1,973,000,000 
1,652,000,000 
1,643,000,000 


Pounds. 
s  1,000,000,000 
< 1,146,000,000 
U,  173,000,000 
41,037,000,000 
41,137,000,000 
4  877,000,000 


Pounds. 
2,936,000,000 
3,235,000,000 
2,750,000.000 
3,000,000,000 
2,789,000,000 
2,520,000,000 


Lard 
substi- 
tutes.* 


34 

35 
42 
84 
40 
35 


1  Figures  compiled  by  Bureau  of  .Vnimal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

«  Per  cent  of  total  production. 

>  Estimated. 

4  Supplement  to  Bulletin  769,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tablb  Cr-55. — Production  oflarb  and  lord  tuhsHlutea  and  of  butter  and  butter  sub»titute$ 

in  recent  yeari — Continued. 


BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES.* 


Year. 

Butter — fBJTD. 
and  factory. 

Butter  substi- 
tutes. 

Total  produc- 
tion. 

Butter 
substi- 
tutes.* 

1920 

Pounds, 

1,44:       no 

1.55  no 
1,53        no 

1.56  no 
1,63  no 
1,70        no 

l,62i,7i«),in0 

Pounds, 

370,790,000 

371.817,000 

355,536,000 

200,002,000 

202,444,000 

143,900,000 

110,000,000 

Pounds. 
1,813,188,000 
1,030,217,000 
1,886,236,000 
1,856,792,000 
1,837.444,000 
1,849,900,000 
1,731,700  000 

20 

1919 

19 

1918 

18 

1917 

15 

1916 

10 

1914 

7 

1900 

ft 

MARGARINE,  1916-1920. 


UNCOLORED. 


Combined  animal  and  vegetable  oil . 

Animal  oil  exclusively 

Vegetable  oil  exclusively . . .  t 


COLORED. 

Gombined  animal  and  vegetable  oil. 

Vegetable  oil  exclusively 

Aniinal  oil  exclusively 


Pounds. 
177,264,474 
15,479,588 
1,941,032 


7,108,937 


559,130 


Total 202,444,061 


1917 


Pounds. 
254,440,884 
7,562,741 
21,803,482 


6,958,211 

725 

136,889 


290,902,032 


1918 


Pounds. 
255,196,572 
8,306,671 
88,861,472 


7,056,442 

112,494 

1,002,864 


355,536,515 


1919 


Pounds. 
214,750,080 

8,391,206 
132,906,154 


9,302,681 
9,792,604 
1,165,363 


371,317,187 


1920 


Pounds, 
165,178,136 
4,414,924 
186,569,182 


0,426,812 

4,060,828 

141,167 


370,730,040 


t  Estimated. 


« Per  oen*  of  total  production. 


FISH. 


The  following  table,  GK-56,  gives  the  actual  export  and  import  of 
all  fish  and  the  relative  export  and  import  of  all  fish  on  1909-1913 
base: 


Table  (jr-56. — The  total  actual  and  relative  exports j  importer  reexports,  and  net  exports 

of  all  fish. 

[100^1913-100.] 
[Commerce  Reports.) 


Tears  and  months. 

Exp<ffts.» 

Imports.* 

Reexports 
(pounds). 

Net  imports. 

Pounds. 

Relative. 

Poimds. 

Relative. 

Poimds. 

Relative, 

19Q9-10  .          

72,977,962 

4.%  262,  408 

61,214/«1 

8.->,  513,  102 

114,^773,1)36 

104,  fi04, 157 

187,011,182 

15.-.  913,  230 

15.J,  r.20,  .S57 

187,626,^04 

167.  'm.  ;i37 

7            67 

96 
60 
81 
112 
151 
137 
246 
205 
205 
247 
220 
103 

l2;i,fK)t,f)0l 
141.  n;.  785 
13             86 
13             85 
17             96 
15'J.i)-'l.:20 
152, 474,  r»73 
16^*.,  010,  .568 
179,2.31.211 
19l,4f.l,  sl3 
21'J,  437,  750 
161,  11,1,  ,140 

88 
101 
94 
95 
123 
114 
109 
119 
128 
137 
157 
118 

1,819,064 
2,792,694 
4,568,633 
4, 876, 215 
2,573,839 
4^583,147 
4,552,560 
5,884,098 
6,952,630 
5,093,675 
8,170^342 

48,206,075 
93,089,683 
65.107,872 
42, 415, 868 
54,556,221 
51,034,216 

79 

191&-11...I 

153 

1911-12                

107 

1912-13 

70 

1913-14              

90 

1914-15 

84 

1915-16 

1916-17         

4,213,230 
16,757,724 

7 

1917-18 

28 

Iffl8-19                   

1919-20                 

43,758^071 
87,094,083 

72 

1920-21 

114 

1  Includes  freshr  dried,  smoked,  and 
t  lodudes  fire^iialitNit,  salmon,  and 


cured,  and  canned  salmon. 

smelts,  cured  or  preserved  cod,  haddock,  herring,  mackerel. 
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Tablb  G'56. — The  total  actual  and  relative  exports,  importi,  reejcporte,  and  net  exportg 

of  all  fish — Continued. 


Years  and  moaths. 


1919. 
January.... 
February... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

1920. 

January 

l-ebniary... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 

1021. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Exports. 


Pounds.       Relative. 


32,135,784 
80^809,023 
24,019,023 
23,565^285 

&23Q^397 
1^018,414 

7,003,966 
13,412,859 
14,894,354 
13,878,361 
20,180,839 
22,995^943 


U,  .12,129 

17,:;87,550 

17,  148,106 

11,723,293 

•<,s95,544 

(.,:.29,882 

1/25,577 

;;,  47,602 

*i.o08,W9 

12.(64,665 

N  753,617 

n,  709, 323 


8,839,228 
7,996,385 
4,958,938 
5, 145, 945 
3,109,584 
3,919,218 


607 
486 
379 
371 
130 
269 
121 
212 
234 
218 
318 
362 


182 
273 
275 
185 
156 
103 
78 
56 
103 
191 
138 
138 


140 
126 

78 
81 
49 
62 


Imports. 

Pounds. 

Relative. 

19, 750, 805 
17,216,502 

170 

148 

11,375,022 

96 

&726,562 
^372,363 

58 

63 

5,872,492 

50 

11,580,807 

99 

14,285,207 
2^570^128 
3i{l74,510 

122 

236 

302 

83,103,819 
2^391,680 

285 

235 

22,555^733 

198 

12, 190, 575 

105 

11,104,915 

95 

6,344,646 

54 

8,283,798 

71 

9,851,934 

84 

9,684,548 

83 

16,331,570 

140 

15,723,817 

136 

16,536,922 

142 

23,431,624 

202 

19,451,096 

167 

19,315,696 

166 

11,390,561 

98 

10,022,333 

86 

5,872,476 

50 

7,576^584 

65 

8,721,049 

75 

Reexports 
(pounds). 


Net  imports. 


Pounds.     Relative. 


867,085 
226,525  ,. 
1,094,711 
407,962  |. 
366,130  I 
403,106  I 
225,553  I 
362,094  , 
124,285 
92,991 
342,516 
712,247 


1/266^999 
^14,450 

1/40,550 
.n21,820 
•j40^658 

1,:^01,020 
(31,450 
^^86,830 
147,982 
526,901 
;;07, 134 
(16^341 


3,661,288 

510,254  ; 
12,551,489  I 
21,2C3,155  ' 
12,580,464 

3,653,490 


9,776,605 


1,071,363  I 

1,375,607  ' 

768,880 

8'»7,185 

760,199  I 


1,1»1,023 
4,137,631 
12,197,048 
0,067^186 
8,945,356 
14, 370, 873 
1^125,432 


9^405^105 
2,018,560 
4,294,515 


72 
10 
248 
419 
240 
72 


US 


2U 
179 
78 
284 
200 


186 
40 
8S 


8,716,801  I 
4,801,831  ' 


73 
06 


In  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1914,  we  exported  an  average  of 
76,000,000  pounds  of  fish  and  imported  an  average  of  140,000,000 
pounds  per  year.  We  have  imported  more  fish  in  each  year  since 
1914  than  we  did  on  the  average  before  1914.  Our  exports  of  fish 
during  the  war  years  have  also  Been  higher  than  the  prewar  average. 
Our  exports  of  a  little  over  78,000,000  poimds  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  were  above  the  five-year  prewar  average,  though  the 

auantity  exported  in  1921  had  been  exceeded  in  1913  and  1914. 
>ur  exports  of  canned  salmon  trebled  in  the  war  period,  though 
they  fell  in  the  year  ending  in  June,  1921,  to  below  the  prewar 
average. 

Table  Gr-57,  page  155,  shows  the  exports  of  fresh  fish  and  canned 
salmon  from  the  United  States  by  fiscal  years  1909  to  1921,  and  by 
months  beginning  with  January,  1919,  to  and  including  June,  1921. 
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Table  G-57. — Exports  of  fresh  fish  and  canned  salmon  fivm  the  United  States^  in  pounds, 

1909-1921. 

[Commerce  reports.] 

BY  YEARS. 


1 
I»at<?.               j   Fresh  fish. 

Camied 
salmon. 

Date. 

Fresh  fish. 

Camied 
salmon. 

i9nmo 

4,708,413 

63,860.696 
38,600.799 
43,423,756 
65,290,986 
87,750,920 
83,446,116 

1915-18 

8,139,309 
9,996,323 
10,467,821 
10,263.239 
8,380.438 
10,756,960 

152,943,962 

1910-11 

1916-17 

117,962,807 
110,060,480 

Iflll-12 

5,034,771 
5,517,248 
6,534,460 
7,159,596 

1917-18 

1M2.I3 

1918-19 

130.105,646 
108,292,621 

1913-14 

1910-20 

1^4-15            

1920-21 

41,770,058 

BY  MONTHS. 


Date. 

Fresh  fish. 

Camied  salmon. 

1919 

1920          !          1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

IftnnnTj ,  . . 

1,439,541 

1,058,346 

1,816,516 

884;643 

474,850 

453,883 

355,744 

189,331 

305,176 

652,859 

830,221 

1,701,496 

843,429 

839,575 
492  347 
479,896 
340,574 
225,524 
729,768 
629,151 
1,806,683 
2,030,623 

1,593,731 

1,048,979 

1,109,682 

642,740 

620,459 

479,146 

23           90 
26          13 
17           49 
19  .-o82 

4..-r>i.;^09 
8,  •i'-.'.42 
5           78 

7,097,708 
9,607,097 
9,317,862 
4,380,315 
4,683,340 
2,538,817 
2,498,531 
1,698,406 
4,468,561 
8,964,290 
4,778,068 
4,869,374 

3,649,616 

Febniary 

4,236,307 

1,199,464 

2,459,985 

997,945 

iiarcn 

April 

MaT.:::: ::::.:: 

June 

1,964,518 

July 

Anfust 

10           71 
12           58 
10           21 
15           14 
15           46 

September 

October 

November 

December 

The  net  exports  of  live  stock  and  of  cotton  have  not  been  main- 
tained in  recent  months.  The  prices  of  live  stock  and  cotton  declined 
first  amonp  agricultural  products  and  declined  most  rapidly.  The  net 
exports  of  grain  on  the  whole,  particularly  of  wheat  and  rye  and 
flour,  have  Deen  well  maintained  and  prices  of  these  grains  have 
been  consequently  maintained  at  a  level  above  those  of  live  stock 
and  cotton.  Exchange  rates  have  affected  exports  of  agricultural 
products,  as  they  have  exports  of  other  commodities.  This  has 
placed  the  export  business  on  a  very  speculative  basis.  Stabilization  ^ 
of  foreign  exchange  would  do  much  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of 
farm  products. 
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chapteb  vm. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR 

RELATION  TO  PRICES. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  wise  policies  touching  a  program  for  the  future 
development  of  agriculture  it  is  necessary  to  marshal  the  facts  of 
production  and  consumption  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of  the 
various  factors  which  have  influenced  prices  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered and  properly  appraised.  Summation  of  these  factors  on 
the  basis  of  tne  mcrease  or  decrease  of  total  production  would  lead 
to  wholly  erroneous  conclusions.  Production  must  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  the  supply  available  per  capita  after  adding  imports  and 
subtracting  exports.  In  this  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  just  enumerated. 

The  following  table,  H-1,  on  page  157,  shows  the  annual  and  per 
capita  production,  relative  per  capita  production,  exports,  imports, 
and  reexports,  the  total  per  capita  and  relative  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  wheat,  price  of  winter  wheat  on  Decemoer  1,  relative  farm 
{)rice  per  bushel,  and  relative  purchasing  power  of  wheat  by  years, 
rom  1890  to  1920,  while  Table  H-2  on  page  158  shows  the  per  capita 
consumption  arrived  at  on  the  basis  applied  in  chart  G-1,  on  page 
94,  plus  the  factor  of  carry  over  in  each  year. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tne  per  capita  consumption  by  the  second 
method  is  substantially  the  same  as  per  capita  consumption  imder  the 
first  method,  although  the  introduction  of  the  carry  over  in  the  calcu- 
lation has  the  effect  of  evening  up  slightly  the  differences  which  other- 
wise exist  from  year  to  year. 

The  total  production  of  wheat  reached  its  highest  point  in  1915 
with  a  crop  somewhat  in  excess  of  a  billion  bushels.  (See  Table  H-1.) 
The  crop  of  1920  was  about  three-fourths  of  the  1915  crop  and 
slightly  above  the  average  of  1909  and  1913.  The  production,  while 
showing  wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  has  nevertheless  about 
kept  even  with  the  population.  Domestic  consumption,  however, 
while  subject  to  somewhat  similar  fluctuations,  has  shown  a  general 
tendency  to  increase.  It  is  notable,  in  this  connection,  that  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to 
decrease  in  periods  of  industrial  depression,  such  as  existed  in  the 
period  1893  to  1896  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1920.  The  decrease 
m  per  capita  consumption  in  1920  has  been  taken  care  of  in  a  large 
measure  by  increase  in  exports.  In  general,  the  export  of  wheat 
may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  first,  beginning  with  1891  and  con- 
cluding with  1902,  during  which  the  percentage  of  export  of  the 
domestic  crop  was  in  excess  of  30  per  cent;  a  second  period,  from 
1903  to  1913,  during  which  the  exports  ranged  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
and  a  third  period,  from  1914  to  1920,  during  which  the  exports 
ranged  from  20.8  to  45.4  per  cent.  However,  the  table  seems  to 
indicate  that  domestic  consumption  is  probably  the  largest  factor 
in  determining  the  price.  In  general,  with  a  number  of  exceptions, 
the  price  of  wheat  nas  decreased  in  years  of  low  consumption  ana 
increased  in  periods  of  high  consumption.  The  purchasing  power 
of  wheat  has  remained  ftirly  constant  during  the  entire  period 
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covered  by  the  table  and  has  been  relatively  high  in  comparison 
with  other  farm  products,  particularly  during  the  period  of  the  war 
in  Ekirope.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  shown  by  this  table  is 
the  tremendous  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat  durine  1920,  notwith- 
standing an  increase  in  exports.  It  seems  probable  that  this  drop 
can  be  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  falhng  off  of  domestic  con- 
sumption, which  in  1920  was  only  4.6  bushels  per  capita  (representing 
74  per  cent  of  the  average  consumption  from  1909  to  1913),  and  the 
begmniii£'  and  continuance  of  industrial  depression. 

The  following  chart  shows  graphically  the  relative  per  capita  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  wheat  and  the  relative  purchasing  power 
of  winter  wheat. 

CHART  HI. 


THE  RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  AND 
CONSUMPTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  THE  RELATIVE 
PURCHASING  POWER  OF  WINTER  WHEAT 
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The  production  of  com,  while  varying  widely  from  year  to  year, 
has  shown  a  constant  increase  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1920 
and  has  just  about  kept  pace  with  increasing  population.  Careful 
examination  of  Table  H-3,  on  page  160,  seems  to  indicate  that 
exports  and  imports  of  com  have  not  been  influential  factors  in 
fixmg  the  price,  although  exports  have  at  times  been  consider- 
able. In  general,  a  short  crop  of  com  is  usually  produced  at 
an  increase  in  price  and  a  large  crop  at  a  decrease.  It  will  be 
noticed  two  succeeding  large  crops,  1895  and  1896,  resulted  in  a 
drop  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  tne  price  compared  with  1894.  A 
short  crop  in  1901  resulted  in  an  mcrease  from  35.7  cents  per 
bushel' in  1900  to  60.5  cents  per  bushel  in  1901,  while  a  large 
crop  in  the  succeeding  year  resulted  in  a  drop  from  60.5  cents 
to  40.3  cents  per  busnel.  Again,  in  1906  relatively  large  crops 
depressed  the  price  and  a  smaller  crop  in  1907  increased  it.  In  1910 
a  substantial  mcrease  in  production  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  price 
from  57.9  to  48  per  bushel,  while  in  the  succeeding  year  a  smaller 
production  resulted  in  an  increase  from  48  to  61.8  per  bushel, 
while  a  large  crop  in  1912  resulted  in  a  drop  in  the  price  from  61.8 
to  48.7  per  bushel.  A  decline  in  the  crop  in  1913  as  compared  with 
1912  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  price  from  48.7  cents  to  69.1  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  purchasing  power  of  com  on  the  whole  has  been  relatively 
less  than  that  of  wheat.  In  1920  exports  of  wheat  served  to  maintain 
the  price  relatively  somewhat  above  that  of  com,  of  which  we  had 
a  lar^e  crop  in  1920,  which  an  increase  in  exports  did  not  diminish 
sufficienUy  to  prevent  a  tremendous  drop  in  tne  domestic  price. 

Table  M-4,  on  page  162,  shows  the  eflfect  of  carry  over  in  evening 
up  the  per  capita  consumption  from  year  to  year. 

This  carry  over  apparently  has  a.stabiUzing  effect  on  the  price 
of  com,  although  the  cany  over  is  apparently  not  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate great  fluctuations  in  price.  Thus  the  per  capita  production 
of  31.8  bushels  in  1902,  which  was  very  large,  was  reduced  1  bushel 
per  capita  by  exports  and  another  bushel  by  carrv  over — i.  e.,  a 
production  of  31.8  bushels  per  capita  was  reduced,  by  exports  in 
carry  over  to  domestic  consmnption  of  29.5  bushels  per  capita.  Com 
is  marketed  in  the  form  of  Uve  stock  in  the  main,  hence  the  price 
of  com  is  an  important  factor  to  the  hog  and  steer  producer.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  in  no  year  is  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  com 
shipped  out  of  the  country  m  which  it  is  grown  and  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  any  year  reaches  the  10  primary  markets. 
C5hart  H-2,  on  page  163,  shows  graphically  the  relative  per  capita 
production  and  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  com.  This  chart 
m  general  indicates  that  the  purchasingpower  of  corn  has  risen  when 
the  per  capita  production  was  low  and  has  fallen  when  per  capita- 
production  was  nigh. 

Table  H-6.  onpage  164,  contains  the  same  data  for  cotton  as  was 
given  in  Tables  H-1,  page  157,  for  wheat  and  H-3,  page  160,  for  com. 

70678— H.  Kept  408,  pt  1, 67-1 U 
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CHART  H-2. 

THE  RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  AND 
THE  RELATIVE  PURCHASINe  POWER  OF  CORN 
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The  total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  tended  to  in- 
crease during  the  period  from  1890  to  1914  and  since  then  tended  to 
decrease.  TRie  percentage  of  the  crop  exported  has  remained  fairly 
constant  from  1890  to  1912,  since  wnich  time  it  has  declined.  The 
decline  in  exports  has  been  compensated  for  by  a  relative  increase  in 
domestic  consumption.  The  price  of  cotton,  as  indicated  by  this 
diart,  has  shown  a  fairly  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  years 
of  low  production  and  decrease  in  the  years  of  high  production. 
The  price  has  also  borne  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  relative  con- 
sumption per  1,000  inhabitants.  A  lar^e  crop  in  1894  resulted  in  the 
drop  in  price  from  7  cents  per  pound  m  1893  to  4.6  cents  in  1894. 
A.  small  crop  in  1895  resultea  in  an  increase  to  7.6  cents  per  pound. 
A  small  crop  in  1899  resulted  in  an  increase  in  price,  as  did  a  small 
crop  in  the  succeeding  year.  A  lar^e  crop  in  1904  brought  a  reduction 
in  price,  and  a  small  crop  in  the  following  year  produced  an  increase 
in  the  price,  which  was  again  reduced  by  a  large  crop  in  1906  and 
again  increased  by  a  small  crop  in  1907  and  again  decreased  by  a  large 
crop  in  1908  and  increased  by  a  small  crop  in  1909,  further  increased 
by  a  small  crop  in  1910,  decreased  by  a  large  crop  in  1911,  and  in- 
creased by  a  arop  in  production  in  1912.  The  drop  in  exports  of 
cotton  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919  was  very  marked  and  the  drop 
in  price  also  very  considerable  indeed.  This  drop  in  price  in  its  turn 
resulted  in  very  low  purchasing  power  of  cotton. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  as  expressed  in  purchasing  power,  cotton 
is  relatively  less  profitable  than  either  com  or  wheat. 
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The  following  chart,  H-3,  shows  graphically  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  cotton  and  the  relative  purchasmg  power  of 
cotton  as  of  December  1,  from  1890  to  1920. 

CHART  H-3. 

THE  RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  AND 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  AND  THE  RELATIVE 

PURCHASINe  POWER  AT  DEC.  I££  PRICES 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  relation  of  per  capita 
consumption,  as  indicated  by  these  charts  and  tiie  preceding  ones,  wat 
per  capita  consumption  does  not  indicate  actual  demand,  out  rather 
the  supply  per  capita  after  allowing  for  exports,  imports,  and 
carry  over. 
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The  more  rapid  trend  downward  in  the  per  capita  production  of 
cotton  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  per  capita  production  of 
wheat  and  com  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  chart  Bl-4,  which  follows. 


CHART  H-4. 


THE  RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION 
OF  WHEAT.  CORN,  AND  COTTON 
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PRICE    OF   UVE    STOCK ^DAIRY   COWS. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing  during  the  past  30  years,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  table: 

Table  H-6. — The  number  of  miUc  cows  on  farms ^  total  and. per  capita  per  thousand 
population;  the  relative  number  per  thousand  population;  the  farm  price  and  relative 
farm  price  on  Jan.  1  and  the  relative  purchasing  power ^  hy  years,  1890-1920. 


Years. 

Number  of 
milk  cows 
on  farms.^ 

Population 

ofUnited 

States. 

Number  Of 

millr  cows 

per  1,000 

population. 

Relative 
number  of 

per  1,000 

population 

0909-1913- 

100). 

Farm  price 

per  head 

Jan.l 

(1909-1913- 

100).i 

Relative 
farm  price 

per  head 

(1909-1913- 

100). 

Relative 

purchasing 

power.* 

1890 

10,  .Ml, 950 
lri.O2n,O00 
ir,,.iiii,000 
10,  12),  <  too 

1»V{S7,000 

it;,.5o.-,(joo 

l(i,  13^,000 
1.5,  y  12.000 
1.5.VM,(X)0 

ir'.^i-.to.ooo 

17,  i::;.5.»;33 

10,M!,O0O 
10,n!)7,000 
17,10.5,000 
17,42<>,fX)0 
17,,572,<K)0 
19.791,000 
2(V,9i)s,000 

21,  19},(.)00 
21.720,000 
20,  ti2;5,  132 
2(t,.S2:^,000 
2O,<VJ9,f)00 
20,197,000 
20.  7;i7,  000 
21,2*.2.O00 

22.  lOv.OOO 
22,s!n,000 
2^,:Ui).(O0 
2:^,47.5,000 
23.619,000 
23,-321,000 

62,622,250 
63, 959,  482 
65. 296,  714 
66,&33,946 
67,971,178 
69,308,410 
70,645,642 
71,982,874 
73, 310, 106 
74,647.338 
75,994,575 
77,612,  ,589 
79, 230,  .563 
80, 848,  .557 
82, 466,  .'^^l 
84, 081,  .545 
a5, 702,  .533 
87, 320,  .533 
88,938,527 
90, 556,  .521 
92,174,515 
93,527,941 
94,881,366 
96,234,791 
97,588,216 
98,941,641 
100.295,(166 
101, 648,  491 
103,001,916 
104,355,341 
105,708,771 
106, 000, 000 

264 
250 
251 
246 
243 
238 
228 
221 
216 
214 
225 
216 
211 
212 
211 
209 
231 
240 
238 
239 
224 
223 
218 
213 
212 
214 
220 
225 
226 
224 
223 
220 

118 
112 
113 
110 
109 
107 
102 
100 
97 
96 
101 
97 
95 
95 
95 
94 
104 
108 
107 
107 
100 
100 
98 
96 
95 
96 
99 
101 
101 
101 
100 
99 

22.14 
21.62 
21.40 
21.75 
21.77 
21.97 
22.55 
23.16 
27.45 
29.66 
31.60 
30.00 
29.23 
3a21 
29.21 
27.44 
29.44 
31.00 
3a  67 
32.36 
35.29 
39.97 
39.39 
45.02 
53.94 
55.33 
63.92 
69.63 
7a  54 
78.20 
85.11 
63.97 

58 
56 
56 
57 
57 
67 
59 
60 
72 
77 
82 
78 
76 
79 
76 
71 
77 
81 
80 
84 
92 
104 
102 
117 
140 
144 
140 
155 
184 
204 
222 
166 

70 

1891 

67 

1892 

72 

1893 

72 

1894 

81 

1895 

80 

1896 

88 

1897 

88 

1898 

103 

1899 

101 

1900 

100 

1901 

96 

1902 

87 

1903 

91 

1904 

80 

1905 

82 

1906 

86 

1907 

84 

1908 

86 

1909 

85 

1910 

91 

1911 

107 

1912 

90 

1913 

115 

1914 

137 

1915 

140 

1916 

110 

1917 

86 

1918 

92 

1919 

94 

1920 

90 

1921 

1  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1920,  p.  729. 

«  Relative  purchasing  power  obtained  by  dividine  the  relative  farm  price  per  head  by  the  weighted 
index  of  all  commodities  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on  the  1913  base  con\  erted  to  the  5-year  base 
1909-1913. 

This  increase  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  population,  although 
the  number  of  milk  cows  per  thousand  population  is  relatively  less 
in  the  last  decade  than  it  was  in  the  decade  ending  in  1900.  ^ere 
were  221  dairy  cows  per  1,000  people  on  the  average  in  the  10 
years  ending  in  1920,  as  compared  with  223  in  the  decade  ending 
m  1910  and  232  in  the  decade  ending  in  1900.  The  value  of  dairy 
cows  per  head  has  increased  (juite  steadily  since  1890  and  without 
much  reference  to  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Jiead  per  thousand  population,  although  a  dechne  in  the  number 
per  1,000  of  population  since  1906  has  apparently  resulted  in  an 
increased  value  per  head. 

The  output  of  milk  per  cow  has  likewise  increased,  and  as  the  grade 
of  dairy  cow  has  improved,  the  grade  of  milk  has  likewise  improved; 
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hence  theb  total  production  of  milk  and  butter  has  increased  more 
rwidlj  than  the  number  of  dairy  cows.  TTie  total  production  of 
nmk  in  the  United  States  as  reported  to  the  Census  Bm*eau  in- 
creased 18.5  per  cent  from  1909  to  1919,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  14.5  per  cent  in  population  from  1910  to  1920.  The  estimate  of 
mfllk  production  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  from  1909  to  1919 
shows  an  increase  of  but  4.5  per  cent  of  milk  production  in  that 
period.  The  Census  Bureau's  estimates  of  milt  production,  how- 
ever, were  based  on  cows  "kept  for  milk,"  including  many  that  were 
milked  only  a  short  time  in  the  year.  The  bureau  beUeves  that  the 
estimates  of  1909  were  somewhat  too  large,  and  therefore  suggests 
that  percentage  comparisons  should  be  based  preferably  on  milk 
production  as  reported.  The  increase  of  milk  production  as  reported 
was  18.5  per  cent.  Milk  for  the  larger  populations  in  the  cities  com- 
pared with  20  years  ago  has  been  securedTchiefly  through  decreasing 
the  amount  of  milk  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  H-7. — Dairy  products  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States,  1919,  1909,  and  1899, 

[Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


Item. 


Milk  produced.  Including  esti- 
mates  gallons., 

lOUc  produced,  as  reported 
gallons.. 

Ifilksold do.... 

Buttermade pounds.. 

Butter  sold do.... 

Cheese  made do 

Oeamsold gallons.. 

Butter  fat  sold pounds.. 


1919 


7,806,238,069 

6,803,748,235 

2,529,380,638 

707,666,492 

207,859,564 

6,371,396 

82,247,580 

532,244,072 


7,466,406,384  •    7,265,804,304 


5,813,699,474 

1,937,256,864 

994,660,610 

415,080,489 

9,405,864 

54,933,583 

305,622,587 


2,134,830,207  , 

1,071,626,056  I 

518,042,767  I 

16,372,318 

20,768,662  ' 

82,311,511 


Percent 

Percent 

increase  or 

increase  or 

decrease 

decrease 

1919  over 

1919  over 

1909. 

1899. 

+  4.5 

+    7.0 

+  18.6 

+30.6 

+  18.4 

-28.9 

-  33.9 

-49.9 

-  59.8 

-32.3 

-  61.08 

+49.7 

+296.0 

+74.1 

+546.6 

The  States  reporting  the  largest  total  sales  of  milk  in  1919  were 
New  York,  with  573,161,952  gauons;  Wisconsm  with  473,816,832  gal- 
lons; and  Pennsylvania  with  250,444,940  gallons,  (Shown  in  Table 
H-8,  on  page  170.)  These  three  States  together  reported  one-half 
(51.3  per  cent)  of  the  milk  sold  from  farms  in  1919.  Wisconsin  has 
increased  her  production  69.5  per  cent.  New  York  13.2  per  cent,  and 
Pennsylvania  13  per  cent.  In  the  decade  1909-1919  the  largest  in- 
crease in  percentage  in  milk  production  was  in  the  Mountain  and 
East  North  Central  States.  In  the  period  referred  to,  the  quantity 
of  cheese  made  on  farms  decreased  32.3  per  cent  and  the  Quantity  of 
butter  28.9  per  cent.  The  nimiber  of  gallons  of  milk  sold  increased 
30.6  per  cent.  Cream  sold  by  farmers  increased  49.7  per  cent  in 
the  same  period,  while  the  sales  of  butter  fats  from  farms  increased 
74.1  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  change  from  farm  to 
factory  production  has  Drought  sharp  decHnes  in  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  on  farms  and  a  marked  increase  in  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  fats  sold  from  the  farm. 

The  relative  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  per  1.000  population 
Mid  their  relative  purchasing  power  is  shown  grapnicairy  m  Chart 
H-5,  on  page  172. 
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CHART  H-6. 

THE  RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  COW«  ON 

FARMS  PER  lOOO  POPULATION  AND  THEIR 

RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
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CATTLE  OTHER  THAN  DAIRY  COWS. 

There  have  been  fewer  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows  on  our  farms 
m  the  past  decade  than  there  were  in  the  preceding  decade.  The 
number  of  cattle  on  onr  farms  per  1,000  population  has  decreased 
at  a  rapid  rate.  The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  per  thousand  popu- 
lation averaged  402  in  the  decade  ending  1920,  as  compared  with 
543  in  the  oecade  ending  1910  and  502  m  the  decade  ending  with 
1900,  as  indicated  by  Table  H-9,  on  page  173. 

A  study  of  Table  H-9  discloses  the  fact  that  the  price  of  beef  cattle 
has  borne  a  rather  consistent  relation  to  the  relative  number  per 
1,000  of  population.     Seven  years  of  large  relative  production  of 
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cattle  per  capita  were  accompanied  by  seven  years  of  relatively 
low  prices.  Three  years  of  low  production,  beginning  with  1897, 
resulted  in  3  years  of  relatively  higher  prices;  11  years  of  large  pro- 
duction resulted  in  11  years  of  low  prices,  while  10  years  of  low 
production  brought  10  years  of  relativelv  high  prices. 

The  purchasing  power  of  beef  cattle  nas  fluctuated  very  widely 
and  apparently  without  much  direct  relation  to  the  relative  farm 
price  per  head.     On  the  whole,  as  measured  in  purchasing  power,  the 

{production  of  beef  cattle  has  not  been  profitable  and  the  price  to  the 
armer  has  not  been  sufficientlv  high  to  maintain  production  on  a 
basis  of  increase  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  population. 

The  relative  number  of  cattle  other  than  dairy  cows  on  farms  and 
their  relative  purchasing  power  is  graphically  shown  in  the  chart 
which  follows. 

CHART  H-«. 


THE  RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  OTHER  THAN 
OAIRV  COWS  ON  FARM3  PER  lOOO  POPULATION  AND 
THEIR  RELATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER 
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HOGS. 

Table  H-10,  on  page  176,  brings  together  the  data  showing  the 
relation  between  total  number  of  hogs  per  1,000  population,  exports, 
imports,  and  consumption. 

The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  recent  years  has  exceeded  the 
number  in  previous  years.  The  number  of  hogs  on  farms  per 
capita  in  the  five  years  ending  1920  was  greater  than  in  any  nve 
preceding  years,  excepting  the  five  years  ending  with  1894.  Hog 
production  in  recent  years  has  little  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
population  except  in  1920,  when  a  decrease  in  the  price  apparently 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  production.  There  appears  to  be  no  very 
dear  or  constant  relation  between  the  total  or  per  capita  production 
of  hogs  and  the  relative  farm  price. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  Table  H-10,  on  page  176, 
that  a  very  large  increase  in  actual  number  of  hogs  and  in  the  relative 
number  of  hogs  per  1,000  population  shown  in  1900  is  probably  due 
to  a  census  adjustment  of  figures  rather  than  to  an  actual  difference 
in  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  1900  as  compared  with  1899. 

It  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  Table  H-10  that  a  very 
large  increase  in  actual  number  of  hogs  and  in  the  relative  number  of 
hogs  per  1,000  population  shown  in  1900  is  probably  due  to  a  census 
adjustment  of  figures  rather  than  to  an  actual  difference  in  the 
number  of  hogs  on  farms  in  1900  as  compared  with  1899. 

Table  H-11,  on  page  177,  shows  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  sheep  on  farms,  the  number  of  sheep  per  1,000  population,  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  net  production  of  sheep  available  for  consumption, 
and  the  price  per  head  and  the  purchasing  power  of  sheep. 
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The  actual  number  of  sheep  on  farms  in  the  United  States  in  the 
decade  ending  1920  was  lower  than  in  the  decade  ending  in  1910  and 
higher  in  the  decade  ending  in  1900.  The  number  of  sheep  per  1,000 
of  population,  however,  in  the  last  decade  was  less  than  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  10-year  periods.  The  number  per  thousand  popula- 
tion averaged  501  m  the  10  years  ending  1920,  as  compared  with  651 
in  the  10  years  ending  1910  and  544intne  10  years  ending  in  1900. 

The  price  and  puicnasing  power  of  sheep  has  risen  rather  steadily 
with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  per  1,000  of  population. 
The  price  of  wool  and  mutton  has  not  been  suflBciently  high  to  keep 
up  relatively  our  supply  of  sheep.  The  decline  in  price  in  1920  and 
the  earlv  months  of  1921  seems  nkelv  to  result  in  a  further  decline  in 
the  flocKS  of  sheep,  unless  there  should  be  very  marked  and  sustained 
increase  in  price  of  wool  and  of  sheep  in  the  immediate  future. 

PER   CAPrrA    PRODUCTION    OF   LIVE   STOCK. 

The  relative  production  of  hogs,  sheep,  and  cattle,  other  than  milk 
cows,  is  graphically  shown  in  the  following  chart: 

CHART  H-7. 

THE  RELATIVE  PER  CAPITA  PRODUCTION  OP  HOeS, 

SHEEP.  MILK  COWS.  AND  CATTLE  OTHER  THAN  MILKCOW5 
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The  sharp  mcreasein  per  capita  production  of  sheep  and  cattle 
other  than  milk  cows  in  1899  to  1900,  as  shown  by  the  above  chart, 
probably  represents  a  readjustment  of  statistics  rather  than  an  actual 
mcrease  of  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  actually  on  farms/  that  is 
to  say,  the  estimates  for  the  years  preceding  1900  were  probably  too 
low  and  were  readjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  census  figures,  resulting  in 
an  apparent  increase  as  shown  by  the  statistics.  Hogs  and  milk  cows 
have  apparently  kept  pace  with  the  population.  Cattle,  other  than 
milk  cows,  show  a  tendency  to  decline  and  at  present  they  are  on  a 
basis  slightly  below  the  increase  in  population. 

The  production  of  sheep  has  fallen  far  behind  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 

CONCLUSION. 

Dairy  cows  and  hogs  on  the  f  anns  in  the  United  States  are  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  keeping  pace  with  the  population  while  sheep  and 
cattle,  other  than  dairy  cows,  are  declining  in  number  and  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  relative  increase  in  popmation.  This  trend  rraects 
the  eflBciencv  of  each  of  these  groups  of  animals  in  producing  edible 
solids  out  of  organic  matter.  The  dairy  cow  is  the  most  economical 
producer  of  foods.  The  cow  is  only  a  near  competitor  of  the  pig  and 
m  the  long  run  she  slightlv  leads.  In  short  penods  the  pig  leAOs  the 
cow  only  Decause  of  the  longer  period  it  takes  the  cow  to  mature. 
The  amount  of  edible  solids  produced  for  each  100  pounds  of  digestible 
organic  matter  consumed  by  the  different  farm  animals  is  as  follows: 


Edible  soUds 
produced. 

Cow(milk) 18.0 

Pig(dre8Bed) 15.6 

Cow  (cheese) 9.4 

Calf  (dreeeed) 8.1 

Cow  (butter) 5.4 


EdiMesoUds 
produced. 

Poultry  (eggs) 5. 1 

Poultry  (dreseed) 4.2 

Lamb  (dreesed) 3.2 

Steer  (dreeeed) 2.8 

Sheep  (dreaaed) 2. 6 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  prices  paid  for  meat  have  not  been 
such  on  the  whole  in  recent  years  as  to  maiiitain  production  of  animab. 
The  price  paid  for  com  has  been  sufficient  to  slightly  increase  com 
production.  The  production  of  wheat  has  scarcely  held  its  own  on  a 
per  capita  basis  while  the  production  of  cotton  has  been  declining. 
All  of  this  occurred  in  the  face  of  increased  consimiption  of  these 

F products  in  the  United  States.  Production  of  farm  crops  and 
arm  animals  seems  certain  to  decline  further  unless  sharply  in- 
creased prices  in  the  inmiediate  future  induce  greater  production. 
It  seems  likely,  in  any  event,  that  a  period  of  low  proouction  will 
result  in  a  period  of  higher  prices  of  farm  products  before  production 
again  overtakes  consumption. 
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Chapter  IX. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  the  commission  has  com- 
pared wholesale  pnces  of  farm  products  with  the  wholesale  prices  of 
other  groups  of  commodities.  While  such  comparisons  are  of  value 
as  indicating  the  relative  status  of  agriculture,  compared  with  other 
industries,  absolute  prices  can  not  be  considered  as  a  conclusive 
index  either  of  profits  or  of  well-being  of  farmers,  because  costs  of 

E reduction  may  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  received  and 
ence  reduce  tne  net  gain.  While  there  is  more  or  less  cost  of  pro- 
duction data  in  the  record,  this  data  is  not  sufficiently  comprenen- 
sive,  nor  does  it  cover  a  sufficiently  long  period,  to  be  an  absolutely 
safe  or  accurate  guide  as  to  costs  of  production  in  their  relation  to 
prices. 

The  commission,  therefore,  has  not  undertaken  to  establish  the 
profits  or  lack  of  profits  to  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
of  cost  of  production  with  prices.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  prices  received  for  the  crop  of  1920  were  wholly  inadequate  to 
liqmdate  the  costs  of  producing  that  crop. 

THE    QUALITY    OF   PRODUCTS. 

Costs  of  production  may  change  because  of  improvements  in 
quaUty  of  production.  Tlie  quality  of  fruits  marketed  in  recent 
years  has  greatly  improved.  Milk  now  produced  is  a  different 
commodity  in  quahty  from  that  produced  in  the  last  century.  Im- 
provement of  quality  usually  means  additional  expenditures  in  cost 
of  production.  These  additional  expenditures,  however,  may  be 
fully  compensated  by  higher  prices,  or  by  increased  quantity  output 
or  lower  unit  costs.  In  general,  good  quality  costs  more  and  brings 
better  prices  than  j>oor  quality,  but  on  the  whole  no  doubt  it  repre- 
sents an  economic  saving. 

INCREASING    USE    OF   FERTILIZER. 

The  exhaustion  of  virgin  soils,  the  exploitation  of  which  caused 
the  great  expansion  in  the  production  of  grain  crops  in  the  eighties, 
and  early  nineties,  has  necessitated  the  use  of  fertilizers,  ana  these 
cost  money,  whether  they  are  secured  by  keeping  live  stock  on  the 
farm,  or  by  the  direct  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers,  or  by  the 
use  of  green  manures,  or  by  better  cultivation  and  rotation. 

While  the  added  cost  of  fertilizer  may  be  fully  compensated  by 
increased  quantity  production  or  lower  unit  costs,  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer may  be  expected  to  increase,  and  will  add  a  new  item  of 
expense  to  cost  of  production  in  many  sections  of  the  country  where 
fertilizer  is  not  now  used  extensively. 

There  has  been  a  huge   increase  in  farm  expenditures  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  as  shown  in  Table  I-l,  on  page  181.     Expenditures 
for  fertilizers  in  various  States  have  increased  several  fold  m  the  past 
20  years. 
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Table  1-1.— Total  farm  ex; 


pendiiures  for  fertilizer^ 
and  by  States.^ 


1899,  1909,  and  1919,  by  divisions 


DiTision  or  State. 


NwrEngJand 

Middle  AtlanUc 

East  North  Central.. 
Wert  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. . 
West  South  Central. . 

Moon  tain 

Padfic 


MaiDC 

New  Hampshire. . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Coancrticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio. 


Indiana , 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

Disfcflct  ofCoJumbla. . 

Virginia 

Wert  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentuc^ 


4,297,705 

11,344,290 

5,866,520 

1,407,175 

22,732,670 

5,337,708 

1,374,116 

77,116 

993,610 


Alabama. 

Mississippi... 
Arlansas,.... 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho... 

Wyoming 

CcAorado 

New  Mexico. . 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 


819,680 

367, 9m 

447,065 

1,320,600 

264, 140 

1,078,240 

4,493,050 

2,165,320 

4,685,920 

2,695,470 

1,553,710 

830,660 

492,360 

294,320 

251,120 

337,190 

370,630 

13,855 

12,940 

15;j,080 

268,360 

539,010 

2,618,800 

22,600 

3,681,790 

405,270 

4,479,030 

4,494,410 

5,73S,520 

753,120 

908,2-50 

898,070 

2, 599, 290 

932,098 

172,510 

1,076,890 


124,716 
3,940 
17,150 
12,700 
23,225 
2,880 
2,921 
14,300 


27,395 
29,165 
937,050 


9,407,760 
18,221,474 

8,058,881 
983,216 
59,625,130 
12,901,239 
3,225,927 
159,342 
2,299,573 


4,069,479 

512,580 

570,752 

1,965,682 

335,103 

1,954,163 

7,142,265 

4,277,604 

6,801,605 

4,180,485 

2,189,695 

615,594 

945,354 

127,7.53 

74,653 

109,570 

671,073 

10,003 

11,294 

31,021 

75,602 

864,577 

3,387,634 

16,975 

6,932,455 

528,937 

12,262,533 

15,162,017 

16,860,149 

3,609,853 

1,350,720 

1,216,296 

7,630,952 

2,703,271 

596,553 

2.004,919 

'?J  (192 

J3 

-.,,  .37 

5,302 

61, 113 

25,371 

6,080 

20,037 

8,379 

68,557 

87,023 

2,143,993 


1919 


18,322,697 

41,571,361 

30,779,341 

6,1)67,095 

1&3, 9S7, 241 

2,5, 47f.,  855 

9,997.;J82 

SS!»,  178 

It.  i\>\  150  ' 


Percent 

increase, 

1900  over 

1809. 


+  118.0 
+  60.6 
+  37.4 
+  30.1 
+162.3 
+  141.7 
+  134.8 
-  irwi  6 
M.>i.4 


7,759,(M37 

+396.3 

+  846.6 

r)2f>,  \m 

+  39.3 

+    43.2 

hTu,  27  i 

+  27.7 

+    91.0 

:i,'.nr,.72:i 

+  48.8 

+  195.0 

379. 7S-. 

+  26.9 

+    43.7 

4,-H■J.■^,f•<^»^ 

+  81.2 

+  363.8 

15,067,:i71 

+  69.0 

+  236.2 

10,742,682 

+  97.5 

+  396.1 

15,761,308 

+  45.1 

+  236.3 

13,206,018 

+  56.1 

+  389.0 

8,734,698 

+  40.9 

+  462.1 

3,171,625 

-  25.9 

+  281.8 

4,887,25:* 

+  92.0 

+  892.6 

779,75*) 

-  56.6 

+  164.0 

432,680 

-  70.3 

+    72.3 

596,537 

-  67.5 

+    76.0 

3,941,488 

+  81.1 

+  963.4 

119,782 

-  27.8 

+  764.7 

198,186 

-  12.7 

+ 1431. 6 

609,985 

-  79.7 

+  356.6 

979,037 

-  71.8 

+  264.8 

1,222,329 

+  60.4 

+  123.6 

7,610,478 

+  29.4 

+  190.6 

23,267 

-  24.9 

+      2.0 

17,564,769 

+  88.3 

+  377.0 

1,709,646 

+  30.5 

+  321.8 

48,796,69* 

+  173.8 

+  989.4 

52, 546, 795 

+237.3 

+  1069.1 

46, 196,  4:H 

+  193.8 

+  705.0 

10,316,929 

+379. 3 

+  1269.8 

3,597,449 

+  48.7 

+  296.0 

3,525,133 

+  35.4 

+  292.5 

14,066,108 

+  193.6 

+  441.0 

4,288,165 

+  190.0 

+  360.0 

2,572,678 

+245.8 

+  1391.0 

3,840,469 

+  86.2 

+  256.6 

891,288 

2,692,i^l7 

+377.4 

+2059.0 

126,232 

+212.8 

+3103.8 

106,121 

+  20.9 

+  518.7 

89,149 

-  58.3 

+  601.0 

294,448 

+163.1 

+1167.8 

113,483 

+780.9 

+  3840.0 

40,892 

+  108.1 

+1299.7 

108,956 

+  40.1 

+  661.0 

9,897 
489,524 

+15a3 

+  168.6 

525,637 

+  198.4 

+  1702.0 

8,182,998 

+  128.8 

+  773.3 

Percent 

increase, 

1919  over 

1899. 


+  326.3 
+  266.6 
+  424.6 
+  395.1 
+  718.1 
+  377.2 
+  627.4 
+1053.0 
+  825.7 


WaSiington '. 

CalilomL - 

*  From  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  total  amount  our  fanners  reported  to  the  Census  as  spent  for 
fertilizers  increased  from  $53,430,910  in  1899  to  $114,882,541  m  1909, 
an  increase  of  115  per  cent.  The  expenditure  reported  for  1919  was 
$329,189,912,  an  increase  of  186.5  per  cent  over  1909  and  513  per  cent 
over  1899. 

Of  the  total  exoenditure  in  1919,  91.8  per  cent  was  reported  by  the 
States  east  of  the  Missi^ippi  River,  as  compared  with  about  95  per  cent 
in  1909.  Even  in  the  Western  States  rotation  of  crops  and  the  use  of 
manures  no  longer  suffice  alone  to  support  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 

The  States  reporting  the  largest  expenditures  for  fertihzer  in  1909 
and  in  1919  follows. 
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Table  1-2. — States  spending  most  for  fertilizer. 


state. 


Booth  Gandina. 
North  CaroUna.. 

Oaorgia 

Vlr^nia 

Pennsylvania. 
New  York.... 
Alabama 


1919. 


Amount. 


$52,546,795 
48,796,694 
46,196,434 
17,664,769 
15,761.308 
15,067,371 
14,066,108 


State. 


Georgia.. 
South  Carolina. . 
North  Carolina. . 

Alabama 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Virginia 


1909. 


Amount. 


$16,860,000 
15,162,000 
12,263,000 
7,631,0(» 
7,142,000 
6,802,000 
6,932,000 


INCREASING    WAGES    OF   AGRICULTURAL   LABOR. 

While  wages  of  employees  in  agriculture  were  relatively  lower  than 
they  were  in  other  industries  during  the  past  30  years,  tney  have  in- 
creased at  a  relatively  faster  rate  than  wa^es  in  other  industries.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  mdustrial  competition  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  permanent  agricultural  labor  now  must  be  of  a 
skilled  character,  consequently  commands  a  higher  wage  than  formerly. 
The  problem  of  securing  permanent  labor  of  the  required  experience 
and  skill  in  competition  with  urban  industries  at  prices  which  the 
farmer  can  aflFord  to  pay  is  one  of  increasing  importance  and  difficulty. 

The  following  Table  1-3,  shows  the  relative  increase  in  wages  to  farm 
labor,  compared  with  the  relative  increase  in  wages  to  industrial 
workers.  It  does  not  compare  wages  nor  purchasing  power.  It 
shows  that  farm  wages  have  increased  60  per  cent  from  the  low 
prices  prevailing  in  tne  period  from  1890  to  1899  to  the  higher  price 
range  of  1912  and  1914.  During  the  same  period  urban  wages  ad- 
vanced approximately  45  per  cent. 


Table  1-3. — Index  numbers  o 

f  industrial  and  agricultural  wages, 

[1890-1899-100.] 

1890  to  1 

920,^ 

Agricul- 
tural.* 

Year. 

Indus- 
trlal.s 

Agricul- 
tural.* 

Year. 

Indus- 
trial.« 

1890 

100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
97.4 
98.8 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
101.7 
106.1 
107.6 
111.9 
116.3 
116.3 
119.2 

90.4 
99.7 
100.0 
102.0 
93.3 
92.6 
92.6 
105.1 
105.1 
110.7 

1906 

123.5 

1891 

1907 

129.4 
129.4 
130.8 
135.2 
138.1 
141.0 
145.3 
148.3 
149.7 
161.3 
186.0 
235.5 
267.4 
340.1 

1892 

1908 

1893 

1909 

149.3 

1894 

1910 

150.3 

1895 

;  1911 

196.0 

1896 

1912 

161.1 

1897 

1913 

164.9 

1808 

1914 

161.7 

1899 

1  1916 

161.1 

1900 

1  1916 

178.1 

1901 

!  1917 

22L1 

1902 

126.8 

1918 

275.7 

1903 

1919 

322.9 

1904 

1920 

375.1 

1905 

^  Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Marshall,  United  States  Department  of  ACTicolture. 

s  Compiled  from  data  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  voL  12,  No. 
2,p.74,Tebruary,1921. 

•  Compiled  from  data  in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  vol.  6,  No. 
12,  p.  134,  December,  1920.  *       *-      *- 

The  following  Table  1-4,  on  page  1 83,  shows  that  total  expenditures 
for  farm  labor  have  about  doubled  in  the  period  1909  to  1919. 
It  also  shows  that  the  total  expenditures  for  feed  in  1919  were 
$1,101,228,543,  as  compared  with  $299,839,857  in  1909,  an  increase 
of  267.3  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
higher  prices  prevailing  in  1919  for  hay,  com,  oats,  and  mill  feeds; 
but  allowing  for  such  increases  in  price,  the  increase  is  still  significant, 
and  results  m  considerable  measure  from  the  expansion  of  milk  pro- 
duction and  the  feeding  of  cattle  on  farms. 
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INCREASING    FARM    VALUES. 


The  investments  in  farm  lands  and  buildings  increased  from 
$34,801,125,697  in  1910,  to  $67,795,965,384  in  1920,  an  increase  of 
94.8  per  cent.  This  value  wAs  no  doubt  above  present  values,  but 
it  reflects  the  propertv  interests  of  the  farmers  in  this  country. 
The  average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  was  $10,514  m 
1920,  [as  compared  with  $5,471.  in  1910.     (See  Table  1-5,  page  186.) 

The  interest  on  increased  property  investment  in  farms  and 
buildings  must  be  paid  either  out  of  increased  production  or  higher 
money  prices,  or  through  economies  and  savings,  where  possible, 
either  tnrough  greater  efficiency  of  farm  production,  more  eco- 
nomic marketing,  or  reduced  standards  of  living. 
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INVESTMENT   IN   MACHINERY   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Another  element  of  importance  in  the  cost  of  production  is  the 
increase  in  outlay  necessary  f  on  machinery  and  equipment.  In  agri- 
culture, as  in  industry,  machinery  has  more  and  more  taken  the 
place  01  hand  labor. 

The  outlay  for  the  necessary  farm  equipment  and  machinery  should 
ultimately  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proaucts  of  the  farm,  either  in 
increased  output,  lower  unit  costs,  or  in  higher  money  prices.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
last  30  years  which  indicates  that  either  the  interest  on  higher  farm 
values  or  the  increase  in  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment  is  likely 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  increased  production.  To  the  extent  that 
they  can  not  be  paid  for  out  of  increased  production  they  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  higher  money  prices  or  in  lower  unit  costs  if  the 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  the  conmiission  by  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  America,  gives  wholesale  prices  of  various 
items  of  farm  machinery  to  dealers  as  of  April  15  for  years  1913-1921, 
inclusive,  and  also  the  proposed  prices  for  1922  effective  September, 
1921: 
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Table  1-7,  also  furnished  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  shows  the  increases  and  decreases  in  prices  of  binding  twine 
for  years  1913-1921,  inclusive. 

Table  1-7. — International  Harvester  Co,  of  America — Comparative  statement  of  standard 
and  sisal  twine  prices  to  dealers  as  of  date  Apr.  15,  years  1913-1921,     . 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919         1920 
$0.2125  $0.1500 

.0025       .0025 
0074 

1921 

Sisal  or  standard  (SOOfeet). . 

Quantity    discount 

(20,000    pounds    or 

more) 

$0.0950 
.0025 

10.0900 
.0025 

10.0825 
.0025 

10.09625 
.00250 

$a  15625 
.00250 

10.2325 
.0025 

$0.1450 
.0025 

Cash  djgflniinf. ...--.... 

.0071 

Net  price 

.0925 

.0875       .0600 

.09375 

.15376 

.2300 

.  2100       .  1401 

.1354 

Table  1-8,  supplied  by  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
gives  the  wholesale  prices  of  typical  farm  tools,  1913-1921,  and  the 
prices  effective  as  of  September  15,  1921. 


Table  1-8. 


Axes: 

KYIOO,    3J-4J    pounds, 

single  bit doren.. 

KM153,    3MI    pounds, 

double  bit dozen. . 

1400. 3i-4i  pounds,  single 

bit dozen.. 

1450,  3|-4i  pounds,  dou- 
ble bit dozen. . 

Hatchets: 

KS/2,  shingling....  do.... 

KL/2,  lathing do.... 

ES/2,  shingling do.  - . . 

EL/2,lath&ig do... 

Saws: 

D1046,  crosscut each. . 

D2046,  crosscut do — 

D3014,  crosscut  (1-man), 

each 

D3024,  crosscut  (1-man), 

each 

12/26,  hand dozen. . 

Forks: 

K305,hay do.... 

K604,  manure do — 

E305,hay do.... 

E504,  manure do — 

Hoes: 

KO207J,  garden. ..  .do. .. . 

Do do.... 

KC/107,  cotton do. . . . 

Do do.... 

Shovels: 

KDR2,  D-handle,  dirt, 

dozen 

CDS2,    D-handle,    dirt, 

dozen 

Spades: 

KSD2 dozen.. 

CSD2 do.... 

Grain  scoops: 

KDW6. : do.... 

CDW6 do.... 


1913 


1914 


17.25 

17.75 

1 
15.25 

9.25 

11.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.95 

5.20 

9.25 

11.45 

7.70 

6.60 
5.50 
4.75 
4.75 

5.75 
5.75 
4.50 
4.50 

5.75 
5.75 
4..'J0 
4.50 

2.08 
1.49 

2.08 
1.49 

2.22 
1.49 

1.50 

1.49 

1.49 

1.65 
19.16 

1.61 
20.12 

1.61 
20.12 

5.75 
8.50 
6.25 
7.75 

6.00 
8.75 
5.50 
8.00 

6.00 
8.75 
6.25 
7.50 

4.25 
3.75 
4.25 
4.00 

4.35 
3.85 
4.50 
4.15 

4.35 
3.75 
4.25 
3.85 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.56 

8.50 
6.00 

&00 
6.00 

8,00 
5.56 

aso 

6.00 

9.50 
6.25 

8.50 
6.00 

1915       1916 


$7.75 

10.75 

7.85 

11.25 

5.85 
5.85 
4,50 
5.00 

2.57 
1.70 

1.72 

1.72 
23.23 

6.85 
10.00 
5.25 
7.50 

5.00 
4.25 
4.15 
4.00 


8.00 
6.35 


aoo 

6.35 


8.75 
6.50 


1917 


$12.25 

16.75 

12.35 

17.35 

8.75 
8.75 
7.25 
7.25 

3.42 
2.28 

2.28 

2.48 
26.85 

&75 
11.50 
7.00 
9.25 

6.25 
5.25 
5.50 
5.25 


12.00 
9.00 


12.00 
9.00 


14.80 


1918 


$14.85 

19.36 

15.35 

20.60 

14.75 
14.75 
13.50 
12.00 

4.32 
3.00 

2.70 

3.00 
35.00 

10.75 
14.25 
10.00 
12.25 

8.00 
7.00 
7.25 
6.75 

18.50 

15.50 

18.50 
15.50 

23.00 
la  75  I  17. 75 


1919 


$14.75 

19.25 

14.75 

19.75 

14.00 
14.00 
12.00 
12.00 

4.32 
3.00 

2.72 

2.88 
35.00 

10.75 
14.25 
10.00 
12.25 

8.75 
7.25 
7.25 
6.75 

16.00 
13.00 


1920 


$17.50 

23.15 

17.25 

23.75 

19.25 
19.25 
17.00 
17.00 

5.05 
3.55 

3.20 

3.50 
42.40 

12.75 
16.75 
11.50 
14.75 

9.50 
8.75 
8.65 
8.15 


20.16 
17.00 


1921 


I 


$15.60 

2a  50 

15.60 

21.00 

15.75 
15.75 
14.40 
14.40^ 

4.50 
3.15 

2.90 

3.15 
34.95 

13.00 
17.00 
11.75 
15.00 

9.75 
9.00 
8.90 
8.40 


15.25 


16. 00  I  20. 16 
13.00     17.00 


20.00     23.75 
16.00  ,  19.60 


15.25 


17.50 
14.40 
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To  these  prices  must  be  added,  in  order  to  obtain  an  adeauate 
picture  of  the  cost  to  the  farmer,  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
retailer's  margin  of  cost  and  profit.  These  tables,  nowever,  indicate 
when  compared  with  the  prices  of  farm  products,  particularly  in 
recent  months,  the  diflBculty  which  has  confronted  the  farmer  in 
attempting  to  pay  cost  of  production  out  of  greatly  reduced  prices 
of  farm  products.  ^ 

The  following  table,  1-9,  furnished  by  the  Western  Pine  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  gives  wholesale  prices  of  different  dimensions 
of  conmion  pine  lumber  ordinarily  used  by  the  farmer,  in  1913-1921, 
inclusive: 

Table  1-9. — We$tem  Pine  Manufacturers  Association — Statement  of  lumber  prices  for 
the  years  191,^  to  19ilf  inclusive^  during  the  month  of  August,  showing  prices  on  Jive 
common  items. 


lOli 

S 

Aug. 
19lfc. 

1916. 

Aug. 
191^ 

1918. 

1919. 

Aug. 
217 
1920. 

1. 

Western  white  i>ine: 

Ko  2  crnnmon 

13.00 
87.76 

12.49 
13.67 

$16.94 
11.82 
30.88 

lass 

ia94 

$14.02 
10120 
27.46 

8.22 
9.56 

$17. 48 
13.99 
27.80 

18.28 
15.20 

$26.22 
22.13 
47.24 

19.60 
2a  90 

$30.11 
26.80 
50.16 

22.56 
23.03 

$38.98 

30.66 
58.56 

29.03 
33.23 

$60.78 
39.32 
9a  83 

29.65 
33.47 

$27.34 

No.  3  common 

15.68 

Bev6l«dsiding(b.m.)... 
F.andL.: 

84.68 
12.60 

19.82 

The  following  table,  I-IO,  gives  the  retail  prices  of  the  same  quali- 
ties and  classes  of  lumber  given  in  table  1-9,  arrived  at  by  apply- 
ing to  the  prices  in  Table  1-9  fixed  average  freight  and  retailer's 
margin,  estimated  for  each  year: 

Table  I-IO. — Statement  of  retail  lumber  prices  for  the  years  191 3-192  J  ^  inclusive,  during 
the  month  of  AuguM,  showing  prices  on  5  common  items. 


"^iz^- 

^l^f- 

Aug.  21, 
1916. 

^^.*• 

^ISr!^ 

Aug.  17, 
1918. 

*S&9''' 

$87.38 
71.98 
141.62 

68.79 
64.08 

^SSi!^ 

Wcrtfln  white  pine: 

$32.45 
28.23 
69.07 

27.48 
28.83 

$31.80 
26.65 
60.47 

25.03 
25.55 

$3a08 
24.62 
46.20 

22.16 
23.82 

$33.72 
29.36 
46.62 

28.41 
30.87 

$4&38 
43.06 
75.71 

39.78 
41.47 

$53.44 
49.26 
79.50 

43.62 
44.23 

$68.14 
56.90 
94.58 

64.71 
60.38 

$56.69 

4a  33 

Bevded  siding  (b.  m.). . . 
P.indL.: 

Na  1  dimensions 

13a  10 

36.63 
46.26 

A  few  years  ago  tractors  were  unknown  to  American  farms.  Now 
1  farm  out  of  everv  28  uses  tractors.  The  States  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  all  farms  usin^  tractors  on  January  1,  1920,  were: 
oouth  Dakota,  16.3  per  cent;  North  Dakota,  15.2  per  cent;  Montana, 
12  per  cent;  California,  10.3  per  cent;  Kansas,  9.8  per  cent;  Illinois, 
9.3  per  cent;  and  Iowa,  9.1  per  cent.  The  States  with  the  largest 
number  of  tractors  were:  Illinois,  23,102;  Iowa,  20,270;  Kansas, 
17,177;  Minnesota,  15,503;  California,  13,852;  North  Dakota,  13,006; 
South  Dakota,  12,939;  and  Nebraska,  11,106.  These  eight  States 
reported  one-half  of  all  the  tractors,  or  almost  one  for  every  nine  farms. 
Uotor  trucks  are  found  on  about  2  farms  out  of  every  100. 

7(W7S— H.  Kept  406,  pt  1, 67-1 18 
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About  31  farms  (30.7)  out  of  every  100  now  report  automobiles. 
Automobiles  were  reported  for  more  than  half  the  fanns  in  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Caltfomia, 
and  Illinois. 

The  extent  to  which  investments  in  tractors,  trucks,  automobiles, 
and  other  farm  machinery  are  justifiable  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  by  increasing^  quantity  output  or  increasing  efficiency  of 
production  is  a  problem  whicK  must  be  solved  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  existmg  upon  each  farm.  No  general  conclusion  upon 
this  question  can  be  arrived  at  without  more  data  than  it  is  possible 
for  this  commission  to  obtain  in  the  limited  time  available  to  it. 

Considering  the  entire  question  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  due  consideration  must  be  ^iven  to  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  increasing  satisfactions  and  conveniences  of  farm  life 
within  the  limits  of  the  economic  rewards  which  the  industry  should 
afford  those  engaged  in  it. 

THE    SIZE   OF   AMERICAN    FARMS. 

The  expansion  in  the  use  of  machinery  has  brought  expansion  in 
the  size  of  farms.  We  have  competed  with  the  world  in  agricultural 
production  by  increasing  output  per  unit  of  labor  as  distinct  from 
output  per  acre.  The  number  of  farms  increased  but  1.4  per  cent  in 
the  last  decade.  As  shown  in  Table  I-ll,  on  page  195,  the  average 
acreage  per  farm  increased  from  138.1  in  1910  to  148.2  in  1920,  or  2.9 
per  cent.  All  land  in  farms  increased  8.7  per  cent,  and  improved  land 
mcreased  6  per  cent,  whereas  ^^  woodland '*  decreased  11.7  per  cent. 
As  shown  in  Table  1-13,  on  page  198,  farms  have  increased  m  size  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia. 
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Tablb  1-12. — Number  of  farms  in  the  United  States,  by  size,  1920  and  1910, 


Number  of  farms. 

Increase.* 

Size  group. 

Jan.l, 
1920. 

Apr.  15, 
1910. 

Number. 

Percent 

Total ! 

6,448,366 

6,361,502 

86,864 

1.4 

UxMlcr  20  acres 

7%,.=>34 

20,;560 

2tJ8,422 

607,762 

1,003,734 

1,474,753 

1,449,669 

1,006,487 

530,795 

47.^002 

217,199 

119,812 

G7,387 

12.4 
23.3 
22.9 
22.5 
15.6 
3.4 

839,166 

18,033 

317,010 

504,123 

1,414,376 

1,438,069 

1,516,286 

978,175 

634,191 

443,984 

175,430 

125,295 

50,135 

13.2 
22.2 
22.6 
23.8 
15.4 
2.8 

-42,632 
2,317 

-48,588 
3,639 
89,358 
36,684 

-66,6?7 
28,312 

-  3,396 
31,708 
41,769 
24,517 
17,252 

—  5.1 

iTiMler SacreSr T. .  .  .  .  .  ...  „« 

12.8 

3  to  9  acres 

—15.3 

10  to  19  acres 

0.7 

SO  to -O  acres 

6.3 

fl'*  to  99  acres , 

2.6 

MD  to  174  acres-. 

—  4.4 

175  to  499  acres 

2.9 

i7$to2S9a4T«s 

-  0.6 

260  to  409  acres .. .  .                

7.1 

SDO  acr^ks  and  C^er ,..,.,.,,,,,            , 

23.8 

SOO  to 999 acres... 

19.6 

34.4 

Per  cent  of  total: 

iTnder  20  awes                             

20  to  49  acres 

fiO  to 99 acres... 

100  to  174  acres.                               

176  to  499  acres 

500  acres  and  over ■, ,.,,,.-,.,,,,-,-,-,-, 

&  A  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 
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AN   IMPROVING    COUNTRY   LIFE. 

In  1890,  64.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  United  vStates 
lived  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  those  living  in  towns  and  villages 
with  a  population  of  2,500  or  less.  In  1900  tms  per  cent  was  60.0,  in 
1910  it  was  54.2,  and  in  1920,  48.6.  In  the  light  of  such  a  trend 
it  is  obvious  that  satisfactions  in  rural  life  must  be  increased  if  wo 
are  long  to  be  nationally  self-suflBcient  in  agricultural  products. 
Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  facilities  in  rural  districts,  but 
these  have  not  been  suflScient  to  hold  the  population.  Well-being 
in  the  country  must  be  enhanced,  not  by  tearing  down  well-being  in 
the  cities,  but  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  satisfactions  in  rural 
life.  This  can  not  be  done  without  increasing  purchasing  power  on 
our  farms,  as  well  as  in  our  towns  and  cities. 

Greater  satisfaction  and  convenience  in  rural  communities  means 
better  country  roads,  better  rural  schools,  rural  mail  and  parcol- 

f)Ost  deliveries,  telephones  and  water  in  country  homes^layground 
acilities,  and  increasing  opportunities  for  recreation.  Tne  automo- 
bile with  good  roads  will  help  make  larger  riu'al  community  centers 
possible,  and  hence  as  choice  recreational  and  social  opportunities 
as  smaller  cities  and  most  larger  cities  will  offer.  A  better  standard 
of  living  in  the  country  should  be  a  cost  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  futiu'e  farm  prices. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table  1-14,  forty  farms  (38.9  per  cent) 
out  of  100  now  report  telepnones  (1920),  and  about  1  out  oi  10  farm 
homes  have  water  piped  into  the  houses.  California,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  ana  Texas  lead  in  the  number  of  farm  tomes  with 
water  piped  into  farmhouses.  The  per  cent  is  highest  in  the  New 
England  States  and  in  California.  But  7  farm  homes  out  of  100  are 
now  supjphed  with  gas  or  electricity  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
(See  Table  1-15,  p.  201.) 

Table  1-14. — Motor  vehicles^  telephones^  u<Uer,  and  light  on  forma  in  the  United  iStates, 

1920, 
Automobiles: 

Farms  reporting 1, 979. 564 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 30. 7 

Number  of  automobiles 2, 146, 512 

Number  per  1,000  farms 332.9 

Motor  trucks: 

Farms  reporting 131, 551 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 2. 0 

Number  of  motor  trucks 139, 169 

Number  per  1,000  farms 21. 6 

Tractors: 

Farms  reporting 229, 334 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 3. 6 

Number  of  tractors 246, 139 

Nmnberper  1,000  fanns 38.2 

Telephones: 

Farms  reporting 2, 508, 002 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 38. 9 

Water  piped  into  house: 

Farms  reporting 644, 088 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 10. 0 

Gas  or  electric  light: 

Farms  reporting 452, 809 

Per  cent  of  all  farms 7. 0 
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INC&EAaiNG  SCIENCE  IN   FARMING. 

Agricultiire  is  subject  to  numeraus  hazards  which  can  be  only 
partially  controlled.  These  hazards  are  mainly  responsible  for  wide 
variations  in  jield,  which  make  figures  of  cost  of  producti<m  of  farm 
erops  of  very  doubtful  reliabUitjr,  and  makes  farming  a  gamble  of 
enormous  proportions.  Wide  variations  in  yield  in  relation  to  acreage 
JLTe  illustratea  in  the  table  which  follows. 

Table  1-16. — Production  and  acerage  of  specified/arm  crops,  1919  and  1909. 

PRODUCTION. 


1919 


1909 


Idctomo. 


Percent 
increase. 


Com 

'Wlieat 

Oats 

5«^iey 

Rye 

Suckwheat 

Potatoes  (Irish) 

Peanuts 

Hay 

Peaches 

Apples 


2, 30,5,  .103.173 

951,331,017 

1,  (J5.5, 095, 513 

122,060,377 

75,  774,  308 

lL'.7;i;...-j37 

-W.  754.. 580 

l.*7.  yj,  930 

'J*i.  4G!>,  213 

51.:.:,!,  J51 

136.7iti.  154 


2,552, 

683, 

1,007 

173; 

29, 
14, 

3S9, 
19, 
87, 
35, 

145, 


189,630 
379,259 
142,980 
344,212 
520,457 
849,332 
194,9ft5 
415, 816 
216, 351 
470,  276 
412, 318 


-196, 596, 457 

267,951,758 

47,9.V:,:)33 

-  51,2f<H,.S35 
46,25:i,S51 

-  2,113,796 

-  98. 440,  .B5 

8,r«4,  114 
3,252,«2 
16,  OSO,  975 

-  S.  066,164 


-  7.7 
39.1 

4.8 

-29.6 

156.7 

-14.2 

-25.3 

41.4 

3.7 

45.3 

-  6.0 


ACREAGE. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye. 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes  (Irish) 

Peanuts 

Hay 

Peaches 

Apples 


87,666,910 

73,156,967 

37,842,925 

6,474,462 

7,682,708 

746,306 

3,258,192 

1,125,100 

72,824,890 

»  65,654,921 

U15,265,029 


98,382,665 

44,262,592 

35,  loO,  441 

7,608,706 

2,195,561 

878,048 

3,668,855 

869,887 

68,227,310 

94,506,657 

151,322,840 


-10,715,755 
28,894,375 
2,683,484 

-  1,224,214 
6,4»7,147 

-  131,742 

-  410,663 
255,213 

4,597,580 
-28,851,736 
-36,057,811 


-ia9 

65.3 

7.6 

-15.9 

249.9 

-15.0 

-11.2 

29.3 

6.7 

-30.5 

-23.8 


1  Number  of  trees  of  bearing  age. 

These  wide  variations  can,  of  course,  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
basis  of  variation  in  farming  methods.  They  must  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  hazards  which  the  farmer  can  not  control.  These 
hazards  include  weather,  insect  pests,  plant  and  animal  diseases. 
Some  of  these  hazards  can  be  covered  oy  insurance,  others  can  be 
partially  controlled  by  methods  of  cultivation  and  other  means  of 
control. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  a^icultural  colleges,  and  by  the 
National  and  State  departments  of  agriculture,  in  working  out  means 
of  controlling  the  hazards  to  which  agriculture  is  subject.  Losses  from 
these  sources  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Effective  application 
of  methods  of  controlUng  insect  pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases 
depend  in  large  measure,  however,  upon  appropriate  farm  organiza- 
tions. Campaigns  for  the  control  or  eradication  of  insect  pests  and 
plant  and  animal  diseases  depend  for  success  largely  upon  effective 
organization  of  the  farmers  in  the  afflicted  communities.  Where 
these  farmers  are  already  organized  in  effective  farm  units,  the  work 
of  control  or  eradication  is  rendered  much  easier,  particularly  where 
the  campaign  involves  modifications  of  cultural  methods  or  general 
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changes  in  the  kind  or  strains  of  crops  to  be  planted  or  animals  to 
be  nroduced. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  increased  production  of  farm 
products  in  this  country  must  be  at  the  expense  of  increased  costs. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  agricultm^e  for  the 
past  30  years  wiich  justifies  a  conclusion  that  greatly  increased  fixed 
charges  resulting  from  higher  land  values,  greater  indebtedness,  larger 
outlay  for  equipment  and  machinery,  lertilizer,  labor,  and  greater 
satisfactions  and  conveniences  in  coimtry  life,  can  be  paid  for  out 
of  either  increased  production  per  man  or  per  acre,  l^ayment  of 
these  increased  costs  must  come  out  of  larger  money  returns,  and 
these  are  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  oetter  organization  and 
more  efficient  marketing  of  farm  crops. 
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Chapter  X. 
FARM  MORTGAGES. 

The  total  amount  of  mortgages  on  farm  lands  and  buildings  owned 
by  their  operators  and  farmed  without  renting  additional  lands 
increased  from  $1,726,172,851  in  1910  to  $4,012,711,215  in  1920,  an 
increase  of  132.5  per  certt,  according  to  United  States  Census  Bureau 
figures.  The  ratio  of  the  total  mortgage  debt  to  the  value  of  these 
lands  and  buildings  increased  from  27.3  per  cent  in  1910  to  29.1  per 
cent  in  1920.  The  amoimt  of  mortgage  debt  on  such  farms  in  1890 
was  $1,085,995,960,  or  just  about  one-fourth  what  it  was  in  1920. 

These  are  the  totals  for  the  farms  operated  in  their  entirety  by 
Uieir  owners.  Assuming  that  all  other  farms  are  mortgaged  at  the 
same  rate,  the  total  mortgage  debt  in  1910  would  nave  been 
$3,598,825,000  and  in  1920  about  $8,663,000,000. 

THE   INCREASE   IN   OWNED    FABMS    MORTGAGED. 

The  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  increased  from  33.6  per 
cent  of  all  farms  in  1910  to  41.3  per  cent  in  1920,  and  all  the  States 
bat  two  show  increases.  The  two  States  showing  decreases  are 
Mississippi  and  Delaware.  The  number  of  all  farms  in  Mississippi 
decreasea  from  1910  to  1920,  the  number  of  colored  farmers  markedly 
decreased,  and  the  average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  acre  went 
up  from  $18.01  to  $43.36  per  acre  in  the  decade,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  $39.60  to  $70.94  in  the  United  States  as  a  wnole.  The 
number  of  farms  in  Delaware  declined  during  the  decade,  as  did  the 
average  acreage  per  farm.  Delaware  is  situated  in  a  particularly 
profitable  truck  and  fruit  growing  region. 

The  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  has  increased  from  28.2 
per  cent  in  1890  and  31  per  cent  in  1900  to  33.6  per  cent  and  41.3  per 
cent  in  1910  and  1920,  respectively. 

Half  the  States  show  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  or  more  in  the 
number  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  in  the  last  10  years,  as  shown  by 
the  Table  J-1. 


Table  J-1. — Ths  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  ovmed  farms  mortgaged 

1910-1920,  by  States, 

state. 

Percent. 

Stote. 

Per  cent. 

I>eerctted: 

5.4 
1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

4.0 

4.0 

6.4 

7.0 

7.0 

7.6 

8.7 

9.6 

9.8 

9.9 

10.1 

11.5 

12.0 

12.2 

14.0 

15.6 

16.6 

19,2 

20.8 

2L0 

Increased— Contlnned. 

Minnesota 

21.6 

Delaware 

T^miqiana  

24.0 

Increased: 

Virginia 

24.0 

New  Jersey 

West  Virginia 

30.0 

MarylftDd 

Kentucky 

31.5 

North  Carolina 

C4\\fqr^\^        

35.8 

fl/nitb  CaroHna  

Oklahoma 

38.8 

Tn^liana 

Oenrgia .  - .    , 

39.0 

New  York 

TenneqseA ,  .  - 

39.0 

Vermont 

43.6 

Mjchiffan 

Washington 

*     43.7 

THiTKTJs 

Oregon 

47.3 

Ohio 

North  Dakota 

49.  a 

Rhnrl^  TfflftP^         

Arkansas 

6a7 

Penfi-5yl¥anla 

Florida 

65.0 

wiwmri ... 

flouth  Pftkota 

65.9 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

88.0 

MlKfT^^       

Colorado 

90.1 

AMmma 

District  of  Columbia 

92.0 

Iowa 

Utah 

109.6 

Maflmchnmttff 

Nevada 

113.0 

Kansas          

Wyoming 

126.9 

Texas .           

Montana 

206.1 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

270.0 

New  Hampshire .  r  r ■,-- 

New  Mexico 

405.0 

205 
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Table  J-2  gives  the  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  in  each  State 
and  geographic  division  from  1890  to  1920.  The  States  are  arranged 
in  <^er  of  the  p^  cent  of  mortgages  in  1920.     It  will  be  noted — 

1.  In  one-third  of  the  States  from  16  to  32  per  cent  of  the  owned 
farms  are  mortgaged,  in  one-third  of  the  States  from  34  to  49  per 
cent  of  the  owned  iMms  are  mortgaged,  and>in  one-tiiird  of  the  States 
one-half  or  more  of  the  owned  farms  are  mortgaged. 

2.  Of  the  States  in  which  half  or  more  of  the  owned  farms  are 
mortgaged  all  but  three  are  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

3.  The  per  cent  of  all  owned  farms  mortgaged  has  increased  from 
28.2  per  oent  in  1890  to  41.3  phcr  cent  in  1920, 

4.  All  the  geographical  divisions  show  increases  in  owned  farms 
mortgaged.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  was  an  increase 
of  46  per  cent  in  owned  farms  mortgaged  from  1890  to  1920,  as  con- 
trasted with  11  per  cent  in  the  Miadle  Atlantic  States,  with  19  per 
cent  in  the  west  North  Central  States,  22  per  cent  in  the  east  North 
Central  States,  41  pe^  cent  in  New  £ngland,  81  per  cent  in  the  Pacific 
States,  203  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  498  per  cent  in 
the  east  South  Central  States  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklanoma,  snd 
Texas).  In  other  words,  where  few  farms  were  nK)rtgaged  30  years 
ago  many  are  mortgaged  now. 


Table  Z-2.~-rer  cent  ofowTiedfcantis  mortgaged,  by  State$  and^UmsionB,  1 890-19 W. 
-»_ 


8UtesaDddi\^doas.       IttO     1A19     MM     18M  States  and  dirWons.       1920     IfilO    1900    JiMO 


United  States 

OeoKraphical  divisions: 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic... 

Eftbt  North  Central.. 

West  North  CentraL 

South  Atlantic 

East  Sotith  Central.  . 

West  South  Central 

Hooutain 

Pacific 

States: 

WestVirgiiiia 

•North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Louisiaoa 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Georoa. 

New  Mexico 

Maine....... 

Alabama 

New  Hampshire. .. . 

MississiimL -..^ 

Ohio. 

Rhode  T^«^"f^    , , 

Pennsylvania 

Arkansas -^ .... 

District  ol  Columbia. 


41.3 

39.8 
41.1 
«.0 
56.9 
22.4 
96.9 
40.6 
52.2 
52.1 


lft.S 
19.2 
19.8 

at.5 

94.7 
25.9 
25.8 
26.5 
27.3 
29.8 
^2 
8L0 
8L1 
3L6 
82.5 
84.1 
34.4 
35.4 


33.6 

84.9 
38.3 
40.9 
46.1 
18.8 
28.7 
30.6 
SO.  8 
3G.8 


31.1 

84.1 

40.3 
».A 
44.3 
16.8 
17.0 
18.2 
14.4 
27.6 


18.5 
16.0 
16.9 
14.8 
19.0 
^0 
19.6 
19.0 
5.4 
26.6 
26.9 
25.6 
82.9 
28.9 
29.« 
31.1 
21.4 
18.4 


14.1 
15.8 
14.7 
11.5 
10.3 
17.7 
20.« 
15.2 
14.7 
2.8 
26.7 
19.2 
25.5 
27.1 
2iL8 
27.1 
82.3 
14.8 
1&9 


28.2 

28.2 

3Z.0 

87.6 

48.0 

7.4 

4.5 

4.8 

14.1 

28.7 


18.0 

4.9 

8.2 

3.2 

2.9 

4.0 

&0 

4.1 

3.4 

3.0 

22.1 

4.4 

21.8 

7.7 

28.9 

19.1 

27.4 

4.2 

4.1 


Statai— Continued. 

Nevada 

Delaware 

Maryland 

TazaB 

Ind^ftffB 

TniTinia 

Wyominc 

NewYorl 

Manadhusetts. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Connecticut . . . 
WaddBgton... 

Orteoii 

Colorado 

New  Jersey — 

Vermont 

Missouri. ...... 

Kansas 

Mi/»hlgfin 

California 

Minnesota 

Nebraska. 

Iowa 

Oklaboma. . . . . 

Wisconsin 

Idaho.. 

South  Dakota. 
Montana.^. . . . . 
North  Dakota. 


35.6 
30.5 
87.0 
80.7 
41.3 
42.6 
44.7 
46.9 
47.8 
47.7 
4S.0 
4S.3 
49.0 
49.7 
50.2 
50.2 
89.2 
U.9 
51.8 
51.9 
55.0 
56.3 
56.5 
59.1 
60.4 
62.0 
62.8 
63.1 
64.6 
75.9 


16.7 
87.2 
86.5 
88.3 
88.8 
89.2 
19.7 
43.7 
40.9 
12.9 
22.9 
I  43.2 
84.1 
'  33.7 
I  26.4 
49.6 
46.9 
46.8 
44.8 
4&8 
40.5 
46.3 
39.4 
fil.8 
48.5 
^4 
33.4 
88.2 
2L1 
5a9 


I 


19.3 
86.5 
86.8 
38.4 
86.5 
89.3 
12.2 
46.3 
88.6 

6.0 
ILl 
40.7 
81.7 
25.2 
27.0 
51.9 
46.9 
42.4 
4L8 
48.8 
82.2 
44.8 
45.4 
88.0 

9.2 
46.8 
18.4 
86.7 
14.0 
81.4 


17.2 
29.4 
30lO 
&7 
8i.l 
36.7 
13.1 
44.2 
8a5 
^8 
5.5 
3L1 
26.8 
23.4 
25.5 
48.0 
44.8 
86.4 
6&5 
49.4 
82.5 
46.4 
52.0 
58.3 


42.9 
16w8 
52.4 
1&6 
48.7 


LAND   AND   QBOP   VALUES. 


For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  land  values  increased  slightly 
more  rapidly  than  did  the  vahie  of  crop  yields  per  acre  from  1909  to 
1915,  but  land  values  lagged  well  behind  crop  values  from  1916  to 
1919  and  were  above  <;rop  vahies  in  1920.  Moreover,  land  values  for 
the  United  States  as  a  wiiole,  in  1920.  w«:«  ab<Hit  60  p^  o^it  abo^e 
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the  Av^-age  land  values  per  acre  in  1913,  yet  crop  values  per  acre  in 
1921  are  about  back  to  a  1913  level.  Tins  represents  a  serious  ele- 
ment in  the  farm-mortgage  situation  at  the  present  time,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  chart  J-1 . 

CHART  J-L 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  LAND  VALUES  AND  CROP  VALUES 
PER  ACRE,  1909-1920 
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INTEREST   BATE   ON    MORTGAGES. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  mortgages  on  land  in  early 
1920,  as  given  in  the  census  returns,  was  6.1  per  cent.  This  rate 
was  lowest  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  (5.4  per  cent)  and  New  England 
(5.7  per  cent)  States,  and  highest  in  the  west  South  CJentral  (7.2 
per  cent)  and  Mountain  (7.3  per  cent)  States.  (See  Table  J-3,  p. 
208.) 

Half  the  States  paid  an  interest  rate  equal  to  or  above  the  average 
per  cent  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  of  these  States  16  in  number 
are  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  7  in  the  Souti,  and  1  only  (Maine) 
in  the  East. 
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Table  J-3. — Average  interest  rate  paid  on  farm  mortgages,  in  1920,  by  States  and  6y  <S»- 

noTM  and  by  the  United  States.^ 

[From  preUminary  report  of  foarteenth  census.] 


States  and  divisions. 

Rate  of 
Dercent. 

States  and  divisions. 

Rat«or 
perc«Dt. 

United  States 

6.1 

5.7 
5.4 
5.6 
5.8 
6.4 
6.4 
7.2 
7.3 
6.6 

5.1 
5.3 
5.3 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
5.9 
5.9 

W«wt  Vlrglfilft 

0  eoKraphlcal  divisions: 

New  England 

5.9 

Mlfthlgan 

6.0 

Middle  Atlantic 

Kansas 

6.0 

East  North  Central 

Virfffnf^       

6.0 

West  North  Central 

North  Carolina. 

6.0 

Roiith  Atlantic 

Kentucky 

6.0 

East  South  Centra] 

Maine  .,' 

6.1 

West  South  Central 

6.1 

Mountain 

Tennessee 

6,2 

Pacific 

Oregon 

6.5 

States: 

MfS««fpp|       

6.5 

New  Hampshire 

r^llfnmiA 

6.6 

Pennsylvania 

Oklahoma 

6.6 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

6.6 

Vermont 

Nevtvda-     

6.7 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

6.7 

New  Jersey 

Colorado 

6.8 

Illinois         

'        Utah 

7.1 

Iowa 

i         LotiLsiima 

7.2 

^f aryland 

Texas.. 

7.2 

Delaware 

SouthCaroUna 

7.1 

Nebraska    

n^yirgift. , , 

7.8 

Connecticut 

1        Florida 

7.8 

Massachusetts 

Idaho 

New  Mexico 

7.8 

Rhode  Island 

7.8 

Indiana 

AlftiM^fna , 

7.5 

Minnesota. 

Arizona 

7.5 

District  of  Columbia 

Montana 

7.6 

Ohio 

Wyoming 

7.6 

South  Dakota 

Arkansas'. 

7.8 

1  Interest  rates  represent  rates  stated  in  the  mortgage  and  do  not  include  commission  or  other  ehaiges. 


FARM   CREDITS   RELATED   TO   DIVERSIFIED   FARMING. 

The  table  below  gives  for  recent  years  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
(1)  livestock,  (2)  live-stock  products.  (3)  crops,  and  (4)  misceUaneous 
products,  out  of  every  $100  received  from  all  farm  sales,  by  States, 
and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Out  of  $100  received  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  $40  came  from 
crops,  $36  from  live  stock,  and  $20  from  live-stock  products. 

Table  J-4. — Receipts  from  the  sale  of  (1)  live  stock,  (2)  live-stoek  products,  {3)  crops, 

{4)  miscellaneous,  out  of  every  $100  received  from  all  sales,  average  of  recent  years, 

[From  tabulation  of  reports  from  crop  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.] 


13^ 
stock 
prod- 
ucts. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampsbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

Maryland  and  Delaware, 

V^ir^nia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qeorna , 

Florida , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan ; , 

Wisconsin 


Live 
stock. 


$15 
20 
18 
19 
13 
12 
14 

6 
21 
23 
46 
&8 
18 

8 
14 
16 
41 
50 
42 
34 
31 


Live- 
stock 
prod- 
jicts^ 
»42 
51 
64 
50 
62 
62 
53 
26 
42 
32 
15 
23 
15 
12 
8 
16 
22 
16 
20 
30 
47 


Crops. 


135 
25 
10 
27 
22 
21 
27 
62 
32 
42 
35 
13 
60 
72 
75 
64 
31 
30 
35 
31 
17 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 

$8 
4 
8 
5 
1 
2 
6 
6 
5 


State. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota.,... 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Mountain  States  i . 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaUlornia 


United  States.. 


Live 
stock. 


63 
62 
25 
41 
56 
39 
45 
42 
17 
12 
13 
16 
32 
34 
49 
16 
33 
15 


Crops. 


12 

13 

6 

18 

9 

16 

19 

12 

14 

8 

9 

9 

11 

11 

13 

46 

32 

12 


"143 
22 
21 
66 
86 
82 
42 
31 
40 
66 
76 
72 
72 
53 
48 
34 
86 
30 
72 


20        40 


eel- 
lane- 
ous. 


8 

4 
8 
S 
3 
8 
5 
6 
8 
4 
6 
3 

'4 
7 
4 
2 
5 

14 


1  Including  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Yearbook,  1920.  page  815.  Correspondents  were 
requested  to  give  their  1914  sales  if  that  year  was  representative;  if  1914  sales  were  not  normal,  thev  were 
to  give  figures  whieh  were  typical  of  sales  in  reoent  years.  Uniortunately  eight  Mountain  States  are 
lumped  together  as  one  State. 
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The  average  receipts  from  the  sale  of  crops  per  farm  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  in  recent  years  is  about  $40  per  year  out  of  each 
$100  of  total  sales.  The  table  below  gives  the  per  cent  of  tenancy, 
the  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged,  and  the  interest  rate  on 
mortgages  for  each  State  in  which  farmers  receive  $60  or  more  per 
acre  lor  crops.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  per  cent  of  tenancy,  the 
per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged,  and  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages 
all  are  high  in  these  States.  This  method  brings  out -the  cotton 
States,  North  Dakota  as  a  wheat  State,  California  as  a  fruit  State,  and 
New  Jersey  as  a  trucking  State.  Of  these,  New  Jersey,  with  a  low 
mortgage  rate,  has  a  low  per  cent  of  tenancy. 

Table  J-5. — Tlie  per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  j  the  ver  cent  of  owned  farms  mort- 
gaged, and  the  interest  rale  on  mortgages  in  States  in  which  farmers  receive  f60  or  mors 
out  of  each  f  100  from  the  tale  of  farm  crops. 


states. 

Tenancy. 

Mort- 
gages. 

Interest 
on  mort- 
gages. 

Amoant 
received 

from 
crops  oat 

ofSlOO 

New  Jersey 

Percent. 
23 
43.5 
64.9 
66.6 
25.3 
25.6 
57.9 
66.1 
57 

53.3 
57.1 

5a2 

19.2 

25 

26.5 

24.5 

75.9 

30.2 

31.1 

24.7 

39.7 

55 

5.4 
6 

7.8 
7.3 

7.3 
6.7 
7.6 
6.5 
7.2 
7.2 
6.6 

162 

>}orth  Ctfohna     .  .             

60 

8oathCar<^na 

72 

Georcia 

75 

T?5rSa..... :::::::::::::::::::...::::....: 

64 

North  Dakota                       

66 

AhiNftTPA                              .                .  , , , 

66 

Mississippi 

76 

l4iiiriana..            ,,,,,,,  ^ -,,,.. 

72 

Teras 

72 

Oalifrmift ,      .                         ,    .    

72 

AverAm  fcff  these  States 

49.1 
38.1 

36.5 
41.3 

6.8 
6.1 

Averaee  tor  United  States. 

In  the  next  table  we  compare  the  same  items  in  those  States  in 
which  farmers  received  from  the  sale  of  live  stock  $54  or  more  out  of 
each  $100  in  sales.  These  are  not  the  States  producing  most  live 
stock  in  quantity,  but  the  most  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  State.  The  per  cent  of  tenancy  runs  not  quite  as  high 
in  these  States  as  in  the  leading  crop  States,  but  the  per  cent  of 
owned  farms  mortgaged  is  higher  and  the  interest  on  mortgages  is 
below,  or  not  in  excess  of,  the  average  for  the  United  States. 

Table  J^. —  The  per  cent  of  farms  operand  by  tenants^  the  percent  of  <mned  farms  mort- 
g^ed^  and  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  in  States  %n  imich  farmers  receive  from  live 
itodb  f54  or  more  out  of  each  flOO  of  farm  sales. 


States. 

Per  cent 
of  all 
farms 

operated 
by 

tenants. 

Per  cent 
of  owned 
farms 
mort- 
gaged. 

Interest 
rate  on 
mort- 

Amount 

received 

for  live 

stock  out 

of  each 

$100 

sales. 

West  Virginia - - 

16.2 
41.7 
28.8 
42.9 

16.3 
59.1 
61.0 
56.5 

5.9 
5.6 
6.1 
5.7 

So3 

Iowa. 

63 

itiswuri....::: 

62 

Kebraska . 

56 
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Of  these  States,  however,  West  Vi^inia  ranks  thirty-fifth  among 
the  States  in  the  value  of  live  stock.  U  we  take  the  10  States  leading 
in  the  value  of  all  live  stock,  we  find  that  the  percwitage  of  tenancy 
is  below,  the  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  above,  and  the  rate 
of  interest  a  little  below  the  average  for  ijielmited  States  as  a  whale. 
If,  however,  we  exclude  from  these  10  States  both  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  as  dairy  States,  discussed  in  the  next  table,  we  have  a 
degwe  ofi  tenancy  and  of  mortgages  above  that  prevailing  in  the 
coimt^y  iisj  a  whole,  with  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  about  the 
same.  These  live-stock  States,  however,  are  above  the  "crop 
States"  in  awned  farms  mortgaged,  with  a  decidedly  lower  interest 
rate  on  mortgages,  and  hence  a  much  lower  per  cent  of  tenancy. 

Table  J-7. — Thej^  cent  of/arm$  operated  by  ttnantSy  the  per  cent  of  owned /arm$  nufri- 
gaged,  and  the  tntas^t  ro^  on  mortgagee  tn  the  10  leadmg  live-gtoek  Statee,  19tO. 


1920,  p.  757.] 

states.                ^ 

Percent 
of  farms 
operated 

by 
tenants. 

Percent 
of  owned 
farms 
mort- 
gaged. 

Interest 
rate  on 
mort- 
gages. 

Amount 
received 
fromUve 
stock  oat 
of  $100 
sates. 

Iowa 

41.7 
56.3 
42.7 
28.8 
14.4 
20.3 
42.9 
4a4 
24.7 
19.2 

69.1 
89.7 
42.6 
61.0 
62.0 
31.6 
56.6 
61.8 
56.3 
46.9 

6.5 
7.2 
5.5 
6.1 
6.3 
5.9 
5.7 
6.0 
6.8 
6.4 

I6S.00 

Texas 

16.00 

niinois 

42.00 

UissnnH                                          ,                            

^00 

Wisconsin 

31.00 

Ohio 

4L00 

Nebraska 

56.00 

Kansas 

39.00 

Minnesota 

33.00 

New  York 

14.00 

ATwage  for  these  States 

33.7 
38.1 
40.0 

49.76 
41.3 

4&6 

&84 

6.1 

6.0 

39.70 

Average  for  United  States 

36.00 

Average  for  8  States,  excluding  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

44.00 

Table  28  page  211  gives  the  same  data  for  States  in  which  farmers 
receive  50  per  cent  or  more  ($30  or  more  out  of  each  $100)  than  the 
average  farmer  in  the  country  receives  from  the  sale  of  live-stock 
products,  such  as  milk  and  butter  and  e^s.  These,  as  a  rule,  are 
the  States  with  diversified  farming,  in  i^ch  the  roughage  oi  the 
farms  and  much  of  the  crops  are  fed  to  dairy  cows.  In  these  States 
the  per  cent  of  tenancy  is  less  than  half  wnat  it  is  throughout  the 
United  States;  the  per  cent  of  owned  farms  mortgaged  is  slightly 
above  and  the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  is  considerably  lower  than 
in  the  above  States,  and  much  lower  thin  the  average  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  In  these  13  States,  17.6  per  cent  of  all  farms  were 
operated  by  tenants,  as  compared  with  38.1  per  cent  in  the  country 
as  a  whole;  44.3  per  cent  of  owned  farms  were  mortgaged,  as  com- 
pared with  41.3  per  cent  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  the  interest 
rate  on  mortgages  in  1920  was  5.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  6.1 

Ser  cent  in  tne  country  as  a  whole.  Dairy  products  particularly 
ring  the  farmer  a  steady  cash  income  througnout  the  year,  hence 
the  need  for  borrowing  is  not  so  great  and  Sie  security  is  better, 
and  farmers  have  better  credit  opportunities  for  owning  their  own 
farms,  and  hence  tenancy  is  lower. 
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Tabui  J-8. — ThepereefiU,offarfM(yperaUdh^  tenanUf  the  j>er  cent  of  (nvned /arms  mort- 
gogedy  and  the  interest  rate  on  mortgaaes  in  Statu  in  which  farmers  receive  fSQ  or  more 
out  of  each  flOO  on  farm  sales  from  the  ^le  of  live-stock  products. 


states. 


Amount 

Percent 

received 

Per  cent 

clowned 

Interest 

from 

of  ten- 

farms 

on  mort- 

live-stock 

ancy. 

mort- 

gages. 

producta 

gaged. 

per  $100 
sales. 

6.7 

31.0 

5.1 

151.00 

11.6 

50.2 

5.4 

64.00 

T.l 

47.3 

5.7 

50.00 

15.6 

32.5 

6.8 

62.60 

a5 

48.3 

6.7 

62.00 

19.2 

46.9 

5.4 

63.00 

21.0 

34.1 

6.3 

42.00 

17.7 

51.9 

6.0 

3a  00 

14.4 

62.0 

6.3 

47.00 

18.7 

49.0 

6.6 

46.00 

18.8 

40.7 

6.S 

32.00 

28.9 

37.0 

5.6 

32.00 

39.3 

36.5 

5.7 

32.00 

17.6 

44.3 

5.7 

46v40 

38.1 

41.3 

6.1 

20.00 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont...... 

Wp'iwiclnMetts 

Rhode  Island 

CcBDecticat 

New  York.. _ 

Pennsylvania 

HMiigan 

WlKflosin 

Wa^imgtop 

OroKoo. ........................ . 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Average  for  these  States. . . 
Average  for  United  States. 


Those  with  money  to  loan  consider  many  factors  in  estimating 
tba  element  of  risk,  and  hence  the  interest  rate  on  loans.  The  careful 
investor  will  inquire  whether  land  values  are  too  far  above  crop 
values  per  acre.  He  will  inquire  whether  there  is  a  single  crop  on 
which  price  and  yield  risk  may  be  high^  or  whether  there  are  diversi- 
fied crops  to  lower  risks  in  price  and  m  yields.  The  risk  is  higher 
in  semiarid  regions,  and  a  loan  near  at  home  where  all  the  factors 
can  be  weighed  will  be  preferred  to  a  loan  in  a  region  imknown  to 
the  investor.  Soil  and  contour  and  community  and  family  habits 
of  thrLft  are  all  considered.  And  not  least  in  importance  are  market- 
ing opportunities  and  facilities.  Cooperative  marketing  gives  a 
strong  oase  for  a  properly  organized  local  credit  system. 

BUYING   FARMS   WTTH   LAND   BANK   LOANS.* 

A  special  study  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  the  extent  to  which  land  bank  loans  have  been  used  for 
the  purchase  of  farms.  About  13  per  cent  only  of  the  loans  made  by 
Federal  land  banks  from  the  time  of  their  organization  up  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1919,  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  farm  lands. 
It  appears  that  in  the  year  1918  (ending  Nov.  30)  but  8  per  cent  of 
the  loans  were  used  in  buying  lands.  In  October  of  1919,  16  per 
cent  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Federal  land  banks  were  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  loans  are  more  and 
more  being  used  as  an  aid  to  farm  ownership.  Out  of  a  total  of 
$251,426,600  of  loans  made  by  these  banks  up  to  November  of  1919, 
59  per  cent  was  used  to  liquidate  existing  mortgages. 

About  two- thirds  of  those  who  borrowed  from  Federal  land  banks 
to  purchase  land  were  already  owners  of  farm  lands.  Of  the  total 
number  of  borrowers  23  per  cent  were  landless  tenants,  and  of  the 
landless  borrowers  about  two-thirds  were  operating  as  tenants  at 

1  Bulletin  908,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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the  time  of  borrowing.    The  relative  size  of  Federal  loans  obtained 
for  diflferent  tenure  groups  was  as  follows: 

Table  J-9. — Relative  size  of  Federal  farm  loan  obtained  for  different  tenure  groupm. 


Tcnuro  group. 


Numbwof 
farms. 


Average 
percent 
Federal 
farm  loan 
is  of  the 
cost  of  the 
farm  pur- 
chased. 


Average 

cost  of 

farm  pur- 

chased. 


Av«racs 
sUe  oftha 

FodenI 
laiKl  bank 


Nonowning  buyers 

Owner  buyers,  including  tenant  owners . 


Total 

Nonowning  tenants . 
Owning  tenants 


558 
610 


44.2 
41.5 


•8,072 
9,653 


S3,  554 
4,003 


1,168 
406 
133 


44.1 

42.4 


8,224 
9,620 


3,032 
4^077 


The  costs  incurred  in  obtaining  Federal  farm  loans  was  about  1 .43 
per  cent  of  the  average  loan. 

Table  J-10. — Costs  incurred  in  obtaining  Federal  farm  loaiis  {analysis  and  averages  of 

1J65  reports). 

Size  of  average  loan $3, 541.  00 

Average  cost  of  securing  the  Federal  farm  loan $50.  84 

Per  cent  which  the  average  coet  of  securing  the  loan  is  to  the  loan 1.  43 

The  Federal  land  banks  have  aided  in  extending  farm  ownership, 
and  they  no  doubt  afford  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  purchase 
of  farms  bj^  those  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  purchase  price 
than  prevailed  before  the  development  of  the  Federal  land  bank  sys- 
tem, particularly  because  the  system  makes  it  more  practicable  to 
lend  on  second  mortgages  than  did  the  usual  private  arrangements. 

America  wants  more  larm  owners  and  fewer  tenants.  This  will  be 
brought  about  by  two  means — price  and  credit.  Constructive  sug- 
gestions for  better  price  pohcies  and  for  better  credit  facilities  are 
made  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
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FARM  TENANCY. 

Americans  have  taken  great  pride  in  the  lar^e  number  of  our 
farms  operated  by  their  owners,  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
other  countries.  Is  the  number  of  farms  run  by  their  owners  in- 
creasing or  decreasing?  What  has  been  the  trend  toward  tenancy 
in  this  country  ? 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  K-1,  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  United  States  increased  1.4  per  cent  from  1910  (6,361,502)  to  1920 
(6,448,366),  as  contrasted  with  an  increase  of  14.6  per  cent  in  the 
total  population  dmring  this  period.  The  number  of  farms  operated 
by  owners  declined  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  during  the  past  decade, 
while  the  number  operated  by  managers  increased  17.9  per  cent,  and 
by  tenants  4.2  per  cent.  But  60.9  per  cent  of  our  farms  were  run  by 
their  owners  in  1920,  as  compared  with  62.1  per  cent  in  1910  and  74.4 
>er  cent  in  1880.  Dining  tnis  period  the  number  of  farms  operated 
y  tenants  increased  from  37  per  cent  to  38.1  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  by  managers  from  0.9  per  cent  to  1.1  per  cent  of  all  farms. 
In  1920  we  had  86,864  more  farms  in  the  United  States  than  in  1910, 
but  100,000  more  farms  were  operated  by  tenants  in  1920  than  in 
1910. 

The  number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  1910  was  2,354,67fffn 
in  1920  the  number  was  2,454,746,  an  increase  of  4.2  per  cent.     The   1 
number  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  in  1900  was  2,024,964,  as  com- 
pared with  2,354,676  in  1910,  an  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  in  that    / 
decade.  '^^ 


E 


Table  K-l.— Farms  in  the  United  States,  classified  by  tenure,  1920  and  1910.^ 


TotaL 

OWMfs 

JJanagera. 

Tenants. 

Share  tenants 

Croppers* 

Share-cash  tenants 

Cash  tenants 

Standing  renters  * . 

_    Unspecined 

Per  cent  of  total: 

Owners 

Managers. 

Tenants. 


Number  of  farms. 


1920 


6,448,366 


3,925,090 

6S,530 

2,454,746 

1,117,730 

561,005 

127,834 

480,027 

104,987 

63,163 

60.9 

1.1 

38.1 


1910 


6,361,502 


62.1 
0.9 
37.0 


Increase.' 


Number. 


86,861 


3,948,722 

58,104 

2,354,676 

-  23,632 

10,426 

100,070 

1,399,923 

278,812 

128,466 

-   632 

712,294 

-127,280 

113,993 

-  50,830 

Percent. 


1.4 


-  0.6 
17.9 
4.2 

19.9 

-0.6 

-17.9 

-44.6 


1  From  the  Census  Bureau. 


s  A  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 


>  In  Southern  States  only. 
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The  proportion  of  tenancy  has  steadily  increased  from  25.6  per 
cent  of  all  larms  in  the  United  States  in  1880  to  38  per  cent  in  1920. 
The  relative  increase  was  least  in  the  last  decade,  though  this  past 
year  has  no  doubt  seen  a  distinct  increase  in  tenancy  over  the  pre- 
war years.  Our  greatest  increase  in  tenantry  came  during  the  hard 
years  of  the  nineties,  as  follows: 

Table  K-2. — Proportion  of  farms  in  the  United  States  operated  by  tenants ^  18S0-19SO. 


1880 

1800 

28.4 
7L6 

1000 
64.7 

1910 

1900 

OpflTBted  by  tenants 

25.6 
74.4 

37 
68 

38 

OpenttA  by  owners  nnd  managers 

68 

As  indicated  by  the  following  table  K-3  the  total  farm  acreage 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  878,798,325  acres  in  1910,  to 
955,676,545  acres  in  1920,  an  increase  of  8.7  per  cent,  as  contrastCMl 
witn  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent  in  population.  The  number  of 
acres  farmed  by  tenants  increased  17.1  per  cent  from  1910  to  1920, 
more  rapidlv  than  total  acreage  or  the  number  of  farms  occupied  by 
tenants,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  general  increase  in  size  of  farms 
in  the  United  States  m  that  period. 

Table  K-3. — Farm  acreage  in  the  United  States,  by  tenure,  1920  and  1910.^ 

I  Jan.  1, 1920.  I  Apr.  15, 1010. 


Total  farm  acreage 955,676,545 

Acreage  operated  by- 
Owners I  636,608,324 

Full  owners! 461,112,081 

Part  owners 1  175,396,293 

Managers 63,974,906 

Tenants 265,193,415 

Ayerage  acreage  per  (arm: 

Afl  farms 148.2 

Farms  operated  t>y— 

Owners 162.2 

Full  owners  1 137.0 

Part  owners 814. 0 

Managers '  787.7 

Tenants 103.0 


878,798,326 

598,554,617 
464.92B,3U 
133,631,302 
53,780,86s 
226,512,S4S 

138.1 

151.6 
138.6 
225.0 
924.7 
96.2 


!  From  the  Census  Bureau. 

A.S  shown  in  the  table,  K-4,  p.  215,  the  average  acreage  of  land  per 
farm  for  all  farmei*s  in  1920  was  148.2,  as  contrasted  with  138.1  in 
1910.  The  average  acreage  of  land  per  farm,  operated  by  owners,  in 
1920  was  162.2;  in  1910,  151.6.  The  average  acreage  per  farm  ope- 
rated by  tenants  was  108  in  1920,  in  1910,  96.2  acres.  The  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  per  farm  for  this  decade  for  each  class  was,  for  all 
farmers,  7.3  per  cent;  for  owners,  6.9  per  cent;  for  tenants,  12.2  per 
cent. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  average  acreage  per  farm  decreased  5.5 

Eer  cent,  whereas  the  acreage  per  farm  operated  by  tenants  decreased 
ut  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  In  this  decade  the  per  cent  of  improved 
acreage  per  farm  increased  4.2  per  cent,  while  that  occupied  by 
tenants  increased  7.3  per  cent. 
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Taka  K-4. — Average  tureage  per  farm  and  ptrcenUige  of  farm  land  improved^  hy  iemure 

of  operator:  1910  and  1900  J 


Average  acreage  per  farm. 

Average    improved 
per  farm. 

acreage 

Percenter 
farm  land 
improved. 

Class  of  operator. 

1910 

1900 

Increue.s 

1010 

1000 

laeroase. 

1010 

1000 

Amount. 

Peroent. 

Amount 

Percent. 

An«4ftff9fMi.. 

13&1 

146.2 

-    8.1 

-6.5' 

75.2 

72.2 

3.0 

4.2 

54.4 

40.4 

Owners 

Owning  entire  Hum . . 

Bentintg    addttkmal 

land/. 

ISLt 
138.6 

225.0 
924.7 
96.2 
03.2 
87.9 
15a  9 
101.7 
95.3 
142.3 

152.2 
134.7 

276.4 

1,481.2 

96.3 

02.4 

-  .« 

3.0 

-  5L4 
-556.6 

-  .1 

.8 

-  .4 
2.0 

-18.6 
-37.6 

-  .1 
.0 

78.6 
60.7 

128.1 
211.0 
66.4 
60.1 
64.1 
124.0 
6L3 
58.4 
70.5 

76.2 
00.2 

125.7 
184.6 
61.0 
65.0 

2.3 
.5 

2.4 
27.3 
4.5 
4.1 

3.0 
.7 

1.0 
14-8 
7.3 
6.3 

5L8 
50.3 

56.0 
22.0 
60. 0 
74.2 
72.0 
82.1 
6a2 
61.3 
55.8 

56.0 
51.4 

4&5 

Managers 

12.5 

Tenants. 

Share  and  share— casb 
Share. ...              .  . . 

64.3 
70.3 



Cash  and  nnspedfled. 
r*wh   . . 

102.0 

-    L2 

-1.2 

56.7 

4.6 

8.1 

55.1 

Unspecified 

1 

1  From  the  Census  Bureau. 


s  A  minus  aign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 


Tlie  value  of  land  and  buildings  on  all  farms  in  the  United  States 
increased  from  $34,801,125,697  in  1910  to  166,334,309,556  in  1920, 
an  increase  of  90  per  €ent;  the  value  of  land  and  building  on  farms 
occupied  by  tenants  increased  from  110,977,232,427  m  1910  to 
123,793,984^605  in  1920,  or  117  per  cent.     (See  table  below.) 

Table  K-5. —  Value  of  farms  vi  the  United  States  ^  hy  tenure ,  1920  and  1910. 


Jan.  1,1020. 

Apr.  15, 1910. 

Jan.  1, 1920. 

Apr.  15, 1910. 

vims  or  LAKDAND 
J      BUILDDraB. 

J     Allfarms 

•66,334,300,556 

134,801,125,697 

VALUI  OF  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS— cent  d. 

Average  per  acre— 
Confinued. 
Farms  operated 
by- 
Owners 

Full  owners  i 
Part  owners  * 

Managers 

Tenants 

VALUE    or    LAND 
ALONE. 

Allfarms 

Average  per  (arm 

A\'Brage  per  acre 

VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Allfarms 

Average  per  brm 

162.65 
66.62 
52.21 

49.39 
89.72 

54,003,453,925 
8,514 
57.45 

11,430,855,631. 
1,773 

]?Ln»  operated  by- 
'  Owners. 

30,874,303,566 
30,717,493,565 
0,156,810,001 
2,666,021,385 
23,703,084,605 

10,287 

10,  m 
9;  124 
16,304 
38,006 
0,693 

69.41 

22,366,984,278 
17,310,630,016 
5,056,206,262 
1,456,058,902 
10,977,282,427 

5,471 

5,664 
5,160 
8,515 
25,076 
4,662 

39.60 

•         Full  owners » 
Part  owners' 

JJanagera. 

Tenant*^ . . 

637.37 
87.28 
37.84 
27.12 

Average  j)er  farm: 

Alflarms 

Farms  operated 
by- 
Owners. 

Full  owners  1 
Part  owners* 

Managers 

Tenants 

Average  per  acre: 
AUfanne 

48.46 

28,476,674,160 
4,476 
33.40 

6,335,451,528 
094 

1  Owning  entire  farm. 


s  Hiring  additional  land. 
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The  same  trend  was  shown  for  1910  over  1900,  as  given  m  Table 
K-6. 

Table  K-6. —  Valiie  of  all  farm  property  in  the  United  States  ^  1910  and  1900  y  by  tenure,^ 


Class  of  operator. 

1910 

1900 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Percent. 

All  classes 

$40,991,449,090 

$20,439,901,164 

$20,551,547,926 

100.5 

Farms  operated  by  owners 

26,669,634,373 
20  730!^111 
6. 938, 767;  262 
1,  too!  624^936 
12,621,189,781 
7^981  203  217 
4  639  966  564 

13,753,0««,102 
11276' 54&  792 
2,4^,506,310 
1^06^945:708 
5,628,900.354 
3,371,703,720 
2, 257;  196, 634 

12,916,5^,271 
9,454,318,319 
3,462,260,952 
6C,  6^,228 
6, 992, 289;  427 
4,609,499,497 
2,382,780,930 

93.9 

Owning  entire  farm 

83.8 

Renting  additional  land 

139.8 

Managers. .". 

6a7 

Tenants 

124.2 

Share  and  share,  cash 

136.7 

Cash  and  unspecified 

106.6 

»  From  the  Census  Bureau. 

TENANCY  IN   THE    DIFFERENT   STATES. 

Such  is  the  general  situation  as  to  tenancy  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  the  relative  situation  in  the  different  States  ? 

Table  K-7  gives  the  per  cent  of  farms  in  each  State  operated  by- 
tenants  in  1920  and  in  1910,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  de- 
crease from  1910  to  1920.  The  States  are  arranged  in  rank  from 
the  smallest  to  largest  per  cent  of  tenancy  in  1920.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  following  pertinent  facts  gleaned  from  this  table  and 
from  Table  K-8,  on  page  217,  classifying  the  States  in  order  of  their 
decrease  or  increase  in  tenancy  from  1910  to  1920. 

Table  K-7. — Per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants,  1910-19f0,  by  States. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Nevada 

Utah 

Montana 

Vermont 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island 

Idaho 

West  Virginia 

Michigan 

Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

New  York 

CallfOTnia 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

New  Jersey 

Minnesota 

Florida 


1920 


4.2 
6.7 
7.1 

a5 

9.4 
10.9 
11.3 
11.6 
12.2 
12,5 
14.4 
15.5 
15.9 
16.2 
17.7 
18.1 
18.7 
18.8 
19.2 
21.4 
21.9 
23.0 
23,0 
24.7 
25.3 


1910 


Percent    1 
increased  \\ 
[     orde-     I 
1   creased. 


States. 


4.3 

-     2.3 

6.9 

-    2.9    1 

8.1 

-  12.3    1 

9.8 

-  13.2 

12.4 

-  24.2 

7.9 

+  25.3 

8.9 

+  27 

12.3 

-    5.7 

5.5 

+  122 

8.2 

+    6.24 

13.9 

+    3.6 

18.0 

-  13.9 

ia3 

+  54 

20.5 

-  21 

15.8 

+  12 

9.3 

+  94.6 

13.7 

+  36.4 

15.1 

+  24.5 

20.8 

-    7.7 

20.6 

+    3.8 

23.3 

-    6 

18.2 

+  26 

24.8 

-    7.2 

21.0 

+  17.6 

26.7 

-    ^-2    i 

North  Dakota 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

South  Dakota 

Delaware 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Iowa 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Illinois 

Nebraska 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

South  Carolina.... 

Mississippi 

Georgia 


1920 


25.6 
25.6 
28.8 
28.9 
29.3 
32.0 
33.4 
34.9 
39.3 
40.4 
41.1 
41.7 

41.7 
42.7 
42.9 
43.5 
51.0 
51.3 
53.3 
57.1 
57.9 
64.9 
66.1 
66.6 


1910 


14.3 
26.5 
29.9 
29.5 
28.4 
30.0 
33.9 
24.8 
41.9 
36.8 
41.1 
37.8 

38.7 
41.4 
38.1 
42.3 

54.8 

5ao 

52.6 
55.3 
6a2 
63.0 
06.1 
65.6 


Percent 
increased 
or  de- 
creased. 


+79 

-  3.4 

-  3.7 

-  2 
+  3.1 
+  6.6 

-  1.47 
+4a7 

-  6.2 
+  9.7 


+ia3 

+  7.8 
+  3.1 
+1Z6 
+  2.8 

-  7 
+  2.6 
+  1.3. 
+  3.2 

-  3.8 
+  2.4 


+  1.5 


Note.— All  the  States  in  which  the  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  was  above  26  per  cent  art 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Mason -Dixon  line. 
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Table  K-8. — Decrecae  or  increase  in  tenanq/  in  each  State,  1910-1920, 

DECREASE. 

Per  cent. 

Nevada 24. 2 

Weet  Viii^?iniA 21 

Rhode  Island , 13. 9 

Connecticut 13.  2 

Mafisachusetts 12. 3 

^ewYork 7.7 

New  Jersey 7. 2 

Oklahoma 7 

Delaware .' 6.  2 

Pennsylvania 6 

Vermont 5.  7 

Florida 5.2 

Alabama 3. 8 

Mis«ouri 3.  7 

Virginia 3. 4 

New  Hampeihire 2.  9 

Maine 2.  3 

Maryland 2 

Kentucky 1. 47 

INCREASE. 

Texas 1. 3 

Geors^ 1. 5 

South  Carolina 2. 4 

Arlcansa<< 2. 6 

North  Carolina 2. 8 

lUinoif^ 3. 1 

Ohio 3. 1 

Louisiana 3.  2 

Wisconsin 3. 6 

California 3. 8 

Wyoming 5.  24 

Indiana 6. 6 

District  of  Columbia 7. 8 

Kansas . .  9.  7 

Iowa 10.  3 

Michigan 12 

Nebraska 12. 6 

Minne?ota 17. 6 

Oregon 24. 5 

Utah 25. 3 

Colorado 26 

Montana 27 

Washington 36. 4 

South  Dakota 40. 7 

Idaho 54 

North  Dakota 79^ — 

Arizona 94. 6 

New  Mexico 122 

With  the  exception  of  Nevada,  all  the  States  with  declining  tenancy  are  east  of 
the  Mi^Hissippi. 

All  the  States  in  which  tenancy  increased  10  per  cent  or  more  are  west  of  the  Mis- 
BiKJippi. 

There  was  no  change  in  Mississippi  or  Tennessee. 
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The  per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  increased  in  all  but  two 
Southern  States — Florida  and  Alabama.  The  number  of  tenants 
actually  increased  in  Florida  from  13,342  in  1910  to  13,689  in  1920. 
The  number  of  farms,  however,  increased  from  50,000  to  54,000, 
hence  the  per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants  is  lower,  though  the 
actual  number  increased.  In  Alabama  the  number  of  larms  in  the 
State  decreased  from  1910  to  1920,  and  the  number  of  tenants  did 
not  decrease  as  rapidly  as  did  the  number  of  farms. 

Tenancy  increased  in  all  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  except 
Nevada,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri.  The  number  of  farms  in  Nevada 
is  very  small,  and  that  number  increased  18  per  cent  from  1910  to 
1920.  There  were  but  37  fewer  tenants  in  the  State  in  1920  than 
there  were  in  1910.  Oklahoma  is  a  new  State,  and  yet  over  half  its 
farms  are  operated  by  tenants.  The  total  number  of  farms  in 
Missouri  was  less  in  1920  than  in  1910,  and  tenancy  decUned  a  Uttle 
more  than  did  the  number  of  farms. 

As  a  rule,  tenancy  is  highest  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
and  in  the  last  10  years  increased  most  rapidly  in  the  Western  States. 

Tenants  now  operate  over  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  half  our 
States,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  15  States,  and  over  half  the 
farms  in  eight  States. 

In  general,  tenancy  has  been  declining  in  the  eastern,  and  increas- 
ing in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  coimtry,  where  it  is 
especially  high. 

Table  K^IO. — Per  cent  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  j  by  States,  1880-1920, 
[From  Census  Reports.] 


States. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Maine 

4.2 
6.7 
7.1 
8.5 
9.4 
10.9 
11.3 
11.6 
12.2 
12.5 
14.4 
15.5 
15.9 
16.2 
17.7 

lai 

18.7 
18.8 
19.2 
21.4 
21.9 
23.0 
23.0 
24.7 
25.3 
25.6 
25.6 
28.8 
28.9 
29.3 
32.0 
33.4 
34.9 
39.3 
40.4 
41.1 
41.7 
41.7 
42.7 

4.3 
6.9 
8.1 
9.8 
12.4 
7.9 
&9 
12.3 
b.h 
8.2 
13.9 
18.0 
10.3 
2a5 
15.8 
9.3 
13.7 
15.1 
20.8 
20.6 
23.3 
1&2 
24.8 
21.0 
26.7 
14.3 
26.5 
29.9 
28.5 
28.4 
30.0 
33.9 
24.8 
41.9 
36.8 
41.1 
37.8 
38.7 
41.4 

4.7 
7.5 
9.6 
12.9 
11,4 
8.8 
9.2 
14.6 
9.4 
7.6 
13.5 
20.2 
8.8 
21.8 
15.8 
8.4 
14.4 
17.8 
23,9 
23.1 
26.0 
22.6 
29.9 
17.3 
26,5 

a5 

3a7 
30.5 
33.6 
27.4 
28.6 
32.8 
21.8 
5a3 
35.2 
4a6 
34.9 
43.1 
30.3 

5.4 
&0 
9.3 

11.5 
7.5 
5.2 
4.8 

14.6 
4.5 
4.2 

11.4 

ia7 

4.6 
17.7 
14.0 

7,9 

8.5 
12.6 
20.2 
17.8 
23.3 
11.2 
27.2 
12.9 
23.6 

6.9 
26.9 
26.8 
31,0 
22.9 
25.4 
25.0 
13.2 
46.9 
28.2 

3a8 

2S.1 
36.6 
34.0 

4.3 

New  Hampshire 

8.1 

Massachusetts 

&2 

Connecticut 

Nevada 

ia2 

9.7 

Utah 

4.6 

Montana 

5.3 

Vermont 

13.4 

New  Mexico ,  

8.1 

Wyoming 

2.8 

Wisconsin 

9.1 

Rhode  Island 

19.9 

Trtahn 

4.7 

West  Virginia 

19.1 

Michigan 

lao 

Arixona '. 

13.2 

Washington 

7.2 

Oregon 

14.1 

New  York 

16.5 

CaUfornia 

19.8 

Pennsylvania 

21,2 

Colorado 

13.0 

New  Jersey 

24.6 

Minnesota 

9.1 

Florida 

30l9 

North  Dakota 

3.9 

Virginia 

20,5 

Missouri 

27.3 

Maryland 

Ohio *. 

3a9 
19.3 

Tndi^TiA , 

23.7 

Kentucky 

26b5 

South  Dakota 

%4 

Delaware 

Kansas 

16.3 

Tennessee 

34.5 

Iowa ! 

23.8 
38.2 

District  of  Columbia 

Illinois 

31.4 

» No  report. 
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Table  K-IO.— Per  cent  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants,  by  States,  1880-192(h-Gontd. 


"States. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Ne^m^ka 

42.9 
43.5 
51.0 
51.3 
53.3 
57.1 
57.9 
64.9 
66.1 
66.6 

3&1 
42.3 

54.8 

fiao 

52.6 
65.3 
6a2 
63.0 
.    66.1 
65.6 

86.9 
41.4 
43.8 
45.4 
49.7 
58.0 
57.7 
61.1 
62.4 
59.9 

24.7 
34.1 
.7 
32.1 
41.9 
44.4 
48.6 
55.3 
52.8 
53.5 

18.0 

Nnrtb  Camllna  ,          . r 

33.5 

n^tahnrna                      , ,  , 

^'»«, 

Arkansas ...  . . 

TVncas ^.^^a.  ^  ^  .  *..  ^..x 

37.6 

lAjoisisntk                                            

35.2 

Aif^})aina r 

46.8 

South  CaroUna 

50.3 

Mississmpi 

43.8 

44.9 

*  No  report. 

In  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  status  of  tenancy  in 
each  of  the  States,  the  trend  toward  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farms  must  be  considered  also.  Thus  in  the  19 
States  with  declining  tenancy,  the  number  of  farms  in  the  State 
decreased  in  all  save  3,  though  not  usually  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as 
did  tenancy  (see  Table  K-8,  page  217) ;  whereas  tenancy  increased  in  10 
States  in  which  the  number  of  larms  decreased.  The  largest  increase 
in  tenancy  when  compared  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  farms 
was  in  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico. 


Table  K-11. 


-Tlie  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  and  in  tenancy , 
19ia-19t0. 


State. 

Percent 
that  ten- 
ancy in- 
creased 
or  de- 
creased. 

Percent 
that  num- 
ber of 
farms  in- 
creased 
or  de- 
creased. 

State. 

Percent 
that  ten- 
ancy in- 
creased 
or  de- 
creased. 

Percent 
tliat  num- 
ber of 
farms  in- 
creased 
orde- 

Nevada. 

-24.2 

-21 

-13.9 

-13.2 

-12.3 

-  7.7 

-  7.2 

-  7 

-  6.2 

-  6 

-  6.7 

-  5.2 

-  3.8 

-  3.7 

-  3.4 

-  2.9 

-  2.3 

-  2 

+  18 
-10 
-23 
-16 
-13 
-10 
-11 
+  1 

-  6 

-  8 
-11 
+  8 

-  3 

-  5 
+  1 
-24 
-20 

-  2 

-  1 
+  3 
+  4 
+  4 
+  7 
+  9 
+  8! 

North  Carolina... 

+     2.8 
+     3.1 
+     3.1 
+     3.2 
+    3.6 
+    3.8 
+    6.24 
+    6.6 
+    7.8 
+    9.7 
+  10.3 
+  12 
+  12.6 
+  17.6 
+  24.5 
+  25.3 
+  26 
+  27 
+  36.4 
+  40.7 
+  54 
+  79 
+  94.6 
+  122 

+  6 

West  Virgiiiia 

Illinois 

-  6 

Rhode  IsGuid 

Ohio 

—  6 

Connecticut 

I^uisiana _  , ,    ^  , 

+  12 

Masscchnswtts . . 

Wisconsin 

+  7 

New  York 

California 

Wyoming 

+  33 

New  Jensey 

+43 

Oklahoma 

Indiana." 

-  6 

I>ftl»«-flro 

District  of  Columbia 

—  6 

Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

-  7 

Vermont 

Iowa 

—  2 

Florida 

Michigan 

-  50 

Alabama 

Nebraska 

—  4 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

+  14 

Virginia 

Oregon 

+  10 

New  Hampshire 

Utali.i 

Colorado 

Montana 

Washington . .    ^ 

+  18 

Maine..... 

+30 

Maryland 

+  12 

Mi«ri«?tippf,.                       

+  18 

T^nessee 

Srtuth  r>ftkotft . . 

—  4 

Texas 

+  i.3 

+  1.47 
+  1.5 
+  2.4 
+  2.6 

Idaho .*..;:.. 

Nwth  Dakota . . 

+37 

Kentucky 

+  4 

Qeongia 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

+  8 

Soutfi  Carolina 

-16 

Arkansas 

The  States  in  which  tenantry  increased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
the  rate  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  last 
decade  were:  West  Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  C!onnecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Missouri, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Ilhnois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Iowa,    Michigan,   Nebraska,   Minnesota,   Chregon,   Utah,   Colorado, 
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Washington,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  Arizona,   New 
Mexico. 

The  States  in  which  tenantry  decreased  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  farms  were:  Nevada,  Oklahoxna, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Alabama.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  South  CaroKna,  Arfeansas,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Wis- 
consin, California,  Wyoming,  Montana. 

Tenants  operate  48.7  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  13  leading 
cotton  States,  40.2  per  cent  in  the  11  leading  hog  States,  37.8  per 
cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  11  leading  corn  States,  32.8  per  cent  in 
the  11  leading  wheat  States,  31.6  per  cent  in  the  10  States  leading 
in  the  number  of  dairy  cows,  31.2  per  cent  in  the  10  leading  tobacco 
States,  and  30.7  per  cent  in  the  11  leading  cattle  States,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  38.1  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Table  K--12. — Per  cent  of  tenancy  in  1920  in  the  States  leading  in  specified  farm  produets, 
THE  LEADING  STATES  IN  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION. 


Stetes. 

Production. 

Percent 

of 

tenants, 

1920. 

Percent 

of 
increase 

or 
decrease 
tenancy. 

States. 

Production. 

Percent 
of 

tenants, 
W2D. 

Peroeat 

of 
iDcreaae 

or 
decrease 
tenancy. 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

467,600,000 
384,120,000 
177,390,000 
85,410,000 
66,950,000 

33.4 
43.5 
26.6 
41.1 
64.9 

-1.47 
2.8 
3.4 

Wisconsin 

Ohio 

I*«nn.sylvania.. 

Connecticut 

MaryUnd 

62,400,000 
60,480,000 
60,400,000 
36,112,000 
30,625,000 

14.4 
29.3 
21.9 
8.5 
28.9 

3.6 

3.1 

-  6wO 

-13.2 

South  Carolina. 

2.4 

-  2.0 

THE  LEADING  STATES  IN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION. 


Kansas 

North  Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

lUinois 

Washington 


137,056,000 

40.4 

9.7 

68,400,000 

25.6 

79.0 

60,480,000 

42,9 

12.6 

46,240,000 

5L0 

-7.0 

^,670,000 

42.7 

12.6 

37,982,000 

18.7 

36.4 

Missouri 

Minnesota... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. . 
Pennsylvania 


THE  LEADING  STATES  IN  NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


32,721,000 

28.8 

29;  116,000 

24.7 

28,608,000 

29.3 

26,282,000 

34.9 

25,284,000 

2L9 

3.7 
17.6 

3.1 
40.7 
-6.0 


Wisconsin I  1,846,000 

New  York 1,493,000  | 

Minnesota !  1,395,000 

Iowa 1,353,000 

Texas I  1,138,000 


14.4 

3.6 

19.2 

-7.7 

24.7 

17.6 

41.7 

10.3 

53.3 

L3 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

Missouri 


1,061,000 

1,060,000 

970,000 

935,000 

919,000 


29.3 

3.1 

42.7 

12.6 

2L9 

-6.0 

40.4 

9.7 

28.8 

-3.7 

THE  LEADING  STATES  IN  NUMBER  OF  HOGS. 


Iowa 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 

Ohio 

Missouri.. 
Nebraska 


10,389,000 
5,323,000 
4,760,000 
4,351,000 
4,305,000 
3,336,000 


Georgia  — 
Minnesota- 
Mississippi 

Texas , 

Wisconsin. 


3,165,000 

66.6 

2,951,000 

24.7 

2,399,000 

66.1 

2,236,000 

53.3 

3,336,000 

14.4 

L5 
17.6 


L3 
3.6 


THE  LEADING  STATES  IN  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  OTHER  THAN  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Texas 

Nebraska. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

HissourL.. 
Minnesota. 


4,458,000 

53.8 

1.3 

2,911,000 

42.9 

12.6 

2,775,000 

41.7 

10.8 

2,161,000 

40.4 

9.7 

1,746,000 

28.8 

-3.7 

i;  730,000 

24.7 

17.6 

CaUfomia 

South  Dakota. . 

Wisconsin 

New  Mexico.... 
Colorado 


1,684,000 
1,526,000 
1,498,000 
1,378,000 
1,355,000 


21.4 

8.8 

34.9 

4a7 

14.4 

8.6 

12.2 

122 

23.0 

26.0 
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FARMS   RUN   BY   MANAGERS. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  absentee  ownership  as  shown 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  run  by  managers.  The 
acreage  of  those  run  by  managers  increased  but  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
from  1910  to  1920.  'The  average  acreage  per  manager  decreased  from 
924.7  acres  in  1910  to  787.7  acres  in  1920,  while  the  number  of  farms 
operated  bv  manners  increased  from  0.9  per  cent  to  1.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  nmnber  of  farms  in  this  country.  The  number  actually 
operated  by  managers,  however,  increased  17.9  per  cent  in  this 
decade.  Managers  operated  68,530  (1.1  per  cent)  out  of  the 
6,448,366  farms  in  this  country  in  1920.  The  value  of  farms  operated 
by  managers  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  did  the  value  of  farms 
operated  either  by  their  owners  or  by  tenants. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tenancy  is  slightly  increasing  in  this  country.  Our  farms  were 
once  operated  largely  by  their  owners,  but  now  4  out  of  every 
10   of  them  are  operated   by  tenants  or   managers.     The    tenant 

Sroblem  is  an  increasingly  important  one  throughout  the  West  and 
onth  particularly.  When  acreage  and  value  of  land  and  buildings 
are  considered,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  of  farms  operated  by  tenants, 
tenantry  in  this  country  has  increased  in  the  last  decade  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  from  1900  to  1910,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  from 
1880  to  1890,  and  particularly  from  1890  to  1900. 
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Chaptee  xn. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Freight  rates  bear  an  important  relation  to  the  prices  obtainable 
for  commodities  transported.  This  is  especially  true  of  agricultural 
products  because,  for  the  most  part,  tne  price  which  tne  fanner 
receives  is  that  paid  at  the  terminal  or  other  place  where  his  product 
comes  into  competition  with  the  products  of  other  farmers  of  other 
localities  or  countries,  less  the  freight  from  the  local  market  to  the 
terminal. 

Pyramided  advances  in  freight  rates  have  been  made  since  1913 
until  the  existing  level  of  rates  represents  the  highest  basis  of  trans- 

Eortation  charges  ever  assessed  in  the  history  of  this  country.  This 
igh  level  of  rates  contributes  materially  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  industry  and  commerce  by  the  existing  agricultural  and  mdus- 
trial  depression. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commission  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  returns  in  the  sale 
of  certain  products  were  absorbed  by  the  freight  charges,  leaving  the 
producer  nothing  for  his  time,  labor,  and  investment  in  producing 
them.  This  is  especially  true  in  many  cases  of  shipments  of  perish- 
ables. Other  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  tJie  com- 
mission in  which  the  movement  of  farm  products  has  been  wholly 
prohibited  because  the  price  at  the  terminal  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  freight  charges. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint  both  as  a  producer  and  a  consumer,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  anything  approximating  a  normal  return  of  prices  for 
farming  operations.  The  commission  believes  that  an  immediate 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  farm  products  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  renewal  of  normal  agricultural  operations  and  prosperity  and 
recommends  prompt  action  by  the  railroads  and  the  constituted 
public  authority  controlling  transportation  rates,  looking  to  a 
scientific  readjustment  downward  oi  existing  tariffs  on  agricultural 
products.^  Tne  commission  will  deal  further  with  the  question  of 
transportation  and  transportation  requirements  in  a  report  to  be 
made  in  the  early  future, 

1  Since  this  recommendation  was  agreed  to,  certain  reductions  in  freight  rates  upon  agricultural 
products  have  been  made. 
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Chapteb  XIII. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

One  of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
farmers  in  the  last  half  of  1920  and  the  first  half  of  1921  was  the 
failure  of  retailers  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  consumer's  prices 
taken  by  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  wholesale  prices  fell. 
In  the  general  decline  of  prices  which  occurred  diuing  tne  last  18 
months,  prices  of  commodities  at  retail  lagged  behind  wholesale 
piices  and  still  farther  behind  prices  of  farm  products.  This  had  the 
effect  of  still  further  diminishing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's 
dollar  during  this  period  of  declining  prices. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  of  commodities  and  to  work  out  indexes  which  would 
show  the  relative  trend  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  different 
commodities  and  the  trend  of  the  margin  taken  by  the  retailer  during 
the  period  January,  1913,  to  April,  1921. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  tables  in  this 
chapter  that  they  are  brought  together  for  the  piirpose  of  showing 
trends  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  and  the  margins  between  them 
and  that  hard  and  fast  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  specific 
comparisons  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  at  given  dates,  without 
making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  prices  given  are  averages 
which  only  in  a  very  general  way  reflect  actual- prices  and  margins. 

It  shoiild  also  be  remembered  that  the  wholesale  prices  given 
in  the  tables  in  this  chapter  represent  in  some  cases  the  prices  paid 
by  the  wholesaler  and  in  others  the  wholesale  price  at  pomt  of  snip- 
ment  and  not  the  prices  of  the  goods  deUvered  to  the  retailer.  The 
margin,  therefore,  while  indicated  as  the  margin  to  the  retailer, 
represents  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  all  of  the  distributing  costs,  includ- 
ing profits  of  wholesaler  and  retailer,  between  the  price  paid  by  the 
wholesaler  for  the  goods  and  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer, 
including  transportation,  cartage,  warehousing,  insurance,  and  all  of 
the  other  numerous  factors  of  cost  and  service  intervening  between 
the  price  paid  or  received  by  the  wholesaler  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  ultimate  consumer  for  the  article. 

Table  L-l,  on  page  226,  gives  the  actual  retail  and  the  actual  and 
relative  wholesale  price  of  com  meal,  the  price  differential  taken  by 
the  retailer,  the  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer, 
the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale 
price  taken  by  the  retailer,  and  the  relative  price  differential  by 
months  from  January,  1913,  to  March,  1920. 
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Table  L-1. — Wholesale  and  retail  price  changes  of  white  com  meal  and  relative  increase 

in  margins,  19 IS  to  1921. 


Months. 


January  — 
February. . . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October — 
November. , 
December.. 


January  — 
February. . . 
Hatch 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


January . . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

Mmy 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October  — 
November. . 
December.. 


January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


January  — 
February. . . 

March 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

Noycgnber. . 
Deoembw. . 


1913. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1917. 


RetaU. 

Whole- 
sale. 

Relative 

whole- 

1913- ioo. 

Price 
differen- 
tial. 

to.  030 

10.0142 

100 

10.0158 

.029 

.0132 

98 

.0158 

.029 

.0132 

93 

.0158 

.029 

.0132 

98 

.0158 

.029 

.0132 

93 

.0158 

.029 

.0137 

96 

.0153 

.030 

.0137 

96 

.0163 

.030 

.0137 

96 

.0163 

.031 

.0147 

104 

.0188 

.031 

.0162 

114 

.0148 

.031 

.0157 

111 

.0158 

.031 

.0167 

HI 

.0168 

.031 

.0152 

107 

.0158 

.031 

.0147 

104 

.0163 

.031 

.0147 

104 

.0163 

.031 

.0147 

104 

.0163 

.031 

.0147 

104 

.0168 

.031 

.0142 

100 

.0168 

.031 

.0142 

100 

.0168 

.031 

.0142 

100 

.0168 

.033 

.0190 

134 

.0139 

.033 

.0190 

184 

.0189 

.033 

.0177 

126 

.0153 

.032 

.0156 

109 

.0166 

.033 

.0165 

109 

.0176 

.033 

.0167 

118 

.0163 

.083 

.0187 

132 

.0143 

.033 

.0177 

125 

.0163 

.033 

.0177 

126 

.0158 

.033 

.0172 

121 

.0168 

.033 

.0172 

121 

.0168 

.032 

.0170 

120 

.0149 

.032 

.0175 

128 

.0146 

.032 

.0172 

121 

.0148 

.032 

.0172 

121 

.0148 

.032 

.0172 

121 

.0148 

.032 

.0172 

121 

.0148 

.032 

.0190 

184 

.0129 

.032 

.0190 

134 

.0129 

.032 

.0200 

141 

.0119 

.032 

.0210 

148 

.0109 

.032 

,0185 

130 

.0135 

.032 

.0105 

137 

.0126 

.033 

.0200 

141 

.0129 

.034 

.0210 

148 

.0129 

.036 

.0810 

148 

.0130 

.038 

.0260 

183 

.0119 

.039 

.0276 

194 

.0116 

.040 

.0249 

176 

.0161 

.041 

.0253 

178 

.0167 

.041 

.0279 

196 

.0131 

.046 

.0376 

264 

.0086 

.053 

.0413 

291 

.0117 

.065 

.0413 

291 

.0137 

.059 

.0488 

344 

.0102 

.066 

.0556 

392 

.0104 

.081 

.0531 

374 

.0279 

.070 

.0512 

361 

.0188 

.071 

.0507 

367 

.0203 

.071 

.0486 

842 

.0224 

RelaUve 

increase 

Percent 
of  whole- 

in the 
percent- 

Relative 

sale  price 
taken  by 
retailer. 

age  of 
whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaOer, 
1913-100. 

price  dif- 
ferential. 
1913— 100. 

Ill 

100 

101 

120 

108 

icn 

120 

108 

101 

120 

108 

101 

120 

108 

101 

112 

101 

W 

119 

107 

104 

119 

107 

104 

111 

100 

104 

91 

82 

94 

97 

87 

W 

97 

87 

97 

104 

94 

101 

111 

100 

104 

111 

100 

104 

111 

100 

104 

111 

100 

104 

118 

106 

107 

118 

106 

107 

118 

106 

107 

73 

66 

89 

73 

66 

m 

86 

77 

97 

106 

96 

106 

113 

102 

111 

98 

88 

104 

76 

68 

91 

86 

77 

97 

86 

77 

97 

92 

83 

101 

92 

88 

101 

88 

79 

95 

83 

76 

92 

86 

77 

94 

86 

77 

94 

86 

77 

94 

86 

77 

94 

68 

61 

82 

68 

61 

82 

64 

49 

76 

52 

47 

09 

73 

66 

86 

64 

68 

80 

64 

68 

82 

61 

66 

82 

66 

60 

80 

46 

41 

76 

42 

38 

73 

61 

66 

06 

62 

66 

100 

47 

48 

88 

22 

20 

64 

28 

26 

96 

33 

80 

87 

21 

19 

66 

19 

17 

66 

63 

48 

178 

87 

38 

120 

40 

36 

129 

46 

41 

Itt 
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Table  L,-1. — WholetaU  and  retail  price  changes  of  whife  com  meal  and  relative  increase 
in  margins,  191S  to  1921 — Continued. 


Months. 


Retaa. 


Whole- 
sale. 


•Relative 
whole- 
sale. 
1913-100. 


Price 
differen- 
tial. 


Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaQer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  the 
percent- 
ace  of 
whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer, 
1813-100. 


Relative 

{)ricedir- 
erential, 
1913-100. 


1918, 

January 

February 

March 

^:::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

Aucust 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 

1919. 

January 

¥ebniary 

March 

^?!:::::::::::::: 

3une. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

}^y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 


10.070 
.070 
.072 
.071 
.070 
.067 
.067 
.068 
.069 
.068 
.065 
.064 


.062 
.060 
.060 
.060 
.062 
.063 
.065 
.066 
.067 
.066 
.066 


.066 
.065 
.065 
.065 
.067 
.060 
.070 
.060 
.068 
.065 
.059 
.056 


.052 
.050 
.<H8 


ia0483 
.0543 
.0515 
.0535 
.0458 
.0446 
.0482 
.0445 
.0398 
.0340 
.0302 


.0315 
.0283 
.0315 
.0352 
.0381 
.0393 
.0448 
.0428 
.0325 
.0295 
.0306 
.0306 


.0308 
.0301 
.0345 
.0377 
.0422 
.0437 
.0359 
.0340 
.0286 
.0215 
.0138 
.0153 


.0135 
.0142 
.0137 


340 
882 
363 
377 
323 
313 
339 
313 
280 
239 
213 
227 


222 
299 
222 
248 
268 
277 
315 
301 
229 
206 
215 
217 


217 
212 
243 
265 
297 
306 


201 
151 
97 
108 


95 
100 
96 


ia0217 
.0157 
.0205 
.0175 
.0242 
.0225 
.0188 
.0235 
.0292 
.0339 
.0348 
.0317 


.0305 
.0317 
.0275 
.0248 
.0239 
.0237 


.0345 
.0365 
.0354 
.0352 


.0352 
.0349 
.0305 
.0273 
.0248 
.0253 
.0841 
.0849 
.0394 
.0435 
.0452 
.0307 


.0385 
.0358 
.0343 


45 
29 
40 
33 
53 
51 
39 
53 
73 
100 
115 
98 


97 
112 
87 
70 
62 
60 
45 
64 
106 
124 
116 
114 


114 

116 

88 

72 

50 

68 

95 

103 

138 

202 

328 

250 


285 
252 
250 


41 
26 
36 
30 
48 
46 
35 
48 
66 
90 
104 


87 
101 

78 


64 

41 
40 
95 
112 
105 
103 


103 
105 
79 
65 
53 
52 


124 

182 
295 


257 
227 
225 


138 
100 
131 
111 
154 
143 
120 
150 
186 
216 
222 
202 


194 
202 
175 
158 
152 
151 
129 
148 
220 
233 
225 
224 


224 
222 
194 
174 
158 
161 
217 
222 
251 
277 
288 
253 


245 
228 
218 


It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  wholesale  price  of  corn  meal  rose  dur- 
ing 1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917  the  price  differential  or  margin 
taken  by  the  retailer  tended  to  decrease  and  that  in  1918,  1919,  and 
1920,  as  the  wholesale  price  of  com  meal  tended  to  decline,  the  differ- 
ential or  margin  of  the  retailer  tended  to  increase,  so  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, 192<|,  wnen  the  wholesale  price  of  corn  meal  was  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  in  January,  1913,  the  differential  of  retailer  was  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  January,  1913. 
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RICE. 

Table  Ir-2  g^ves  the  retail  and  actual  and  relative  wholesale  price 
of  rice,  the  differentials  between  the  wholesale  price  and  the  retail 
price^  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the 
relative  increase  or  decrease  in  the  percentage  taken  by  the  retailer, 
and  the  relative  price  differential  by  months  from  January,  1913, 
to  March,  1921. 

Table  \j-2. — Wholesale  and  retail  price  change*  of  Honduras  head  rice  and  relative  per 
cent  increase  in  margins,  191S  to  1921. 


Months. 


1913. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1914. 

January 

February 

March 

^f— :::■:■:: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1916. 

January 

February 

March 

AdfU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March... 


RetaU. 


Whole- 


S0.086 
.086 
.086 
.086 
.086 
.086 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.087 


.087 
.087  , 
.087  I 
.087 
.087 
.087  I 
.088  ! 
.088  I 
.088 
.088 


.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.090 
.090 


.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 


.091 
.091 
.091 


ia054 
.054 
.054 
.054 
.054 
.054 
.054 
.057 
.057 
.057 
.057 
.057 


.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.061 
.061 
.063 


.050 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.049 
.050 
.042 
.042 
.047 
.047 


.045 
.045 
.047 
.046 
.040 
.046 
.046 
.045 
.044 
.043 
.045 
.047 


.(M8 
.048 
048 


Relative 
whole- 
sale, 
1913-100. 


98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
104 
104 
104 
104 
104 


105 
105 
105 
106 
105 
105 
105 
106 
111 
111 
115 
115 


91 


89 


Price 
differen- 
tial. 


$a032 
.032 
.032 
.032 
.032 
.032 
.033 
.030 
.030 
.030 
.030 


.029 
.029 
.029 
.029 
.029 
.029 
.030 
.030 
.027 
.027 
.025 
.025 


.041 
.042 
.042 
.042 
.042 
.042 
.X)42 
.041 
.049 
.049 
.043 
.043 


.046 
.046 
.044 
.045 
.045 
.045 
.045 
.045 
.047 
.048 
.046 
.044 


.043 
.043 
.043 


Per  cent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


82 


86 
82 
117 
117 
91 
91 


102 
102 
94 
98 
98 
98 
98 
100 
107 
111 
102 
94 


Relative 
increase 
in  the 
percent- 
age of 
wnide- 
sale  price 
taken  by 
retailer, 
1913-100. 


105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
109 


146 
154 
154 
154 
154 
154 
154 
146 
209 
209 
162 
162 


182 
182 
168 
175 
175 
175 
175 
179 
191 
198 
182 


161 
161 
161 


RalatiTe 
priaedif- 
fventlaL 
191»-10ll. 
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Tablb  L-2. — Wholesale  and  retail  price  changes  of  Honduras  head  rice  and  relative  per 
cent  increase  in  margins,  191S  to  1921 — Continued. 


Mantbs. 


RetaU. 


Whole- 
sale. 


Relative 
whole- 
sale, 
1913-100. 


Price 
differen- 
tial. 


Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  the 
percent- 
age of 
whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retafler, 
1913x100. 


Relative 
price  <Uf- 
lerential, 
1913- 100. 


June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

Nofvember.. 
December.. 


1917 


January — 
February... 
March 

p.::::::. 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November. . 
December.. 


191$. 


January 

February... 
March 

p-:::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1919. 


January 

February... 
March 

^■■■:::. 

June. 

July 

August 

September., 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1920. 


January... 
February. 
March.... 
April 


1921. 


ia094 
.105 
.109 
.107 
.106 
.106 
.111 
.114 
.116 


.117 
.118 
.120 
.121 
.123 
.125 
.129 
.134 
.137 
.140 
.140 
.139 


.138 
.143 
.134 
.134 
.134 
.138 
.146 
.155 
.165 
.173 
.176 
.177 


.119 
.105 


.092 


10.049 
.070 
.071 
.071 
.072 
.070 
.077 
.078 
.079 


.079 
.061 
.065 
.090 
.091 
.091 
.094 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.091 


.091 
.091 
.091 
.069 
.068 
.091 
.117 
.143 
.127 
.121 
.127 
.124 


181 

.127 

183 

.128 

184 

.126 

186 

.123 

187 

.122 

187 

.123 

186 

.126 

183 

.102 

176 

.095 

161 

.079 

142 

.068 

132 

.066 

.046 
.048 
.016 


80. 
127 
129 
129 
131 
127 
140 
142 
144 


144 
147 
155 
064 
165 
165 
171 
165 
166 
166 
165 
165 


165 
166 
165 
162 
160 
166 
213 
260 
231 
220 
231 
225 


231 
233 
227 
224 
222 
224 
227 
185 
173 
144 
124 
120 


ia045 
.035 


.026 
.034 


.036 
.037 


.027 
.035 
.031 
.032 
.034 
.085 
.043 
.046 
.049 
.049 
.048 


.047 
.052 
.043 
.046 
.046 
.047 
.029 
.012 
.088 
.052 
.049 
.063 


.054 
.055 
.050 
.063 
.066 
.064 
.061 
.061 
.061 
.082 
.074 
.076 


.073 
.057 
.053 


43 
43 
47 
51 
63 
62 
40 
79 
85 
104 
106 
115 


150 
119 
118 


164 
80 
96 
66 
74 
96 
79 
82 
84 


102 
84 
91 
93 
93 
46 
14 
64 
77 
70 
77 


77 
77 
84 
91 
95 
93 
87 
141 
152 
186 
193 
205 


284 
212 
211 


145 
113 
123 
84 
110 
123 
110 
116 
119 


123 
87 
113 
100 
103 
110 
113 
139 
148 
158 
158 
155 


152 
168 
139 
145 
148 
152 
94 
39 
123 
168 
158 
171 


174 
177 
190 
203 
210 
206 
197 
261 
261 
264 
239 
245 


235 
184 
171 


This  table  shows,  as  did  the  preceding  table,  that  the  margin  or 
differential  of  the  retailer  tends  to  decrease  as  wholesale  prices  rise 
and  to  increase  as  prices  fall.  The  wholesale  price  of  rice  in  January, 
1913,  was  5.4  cents  and  the  retail  price  8.6  cents  per  pound.  The 
retailer's  margin  was  3.2  cents  or  69  per  cent  of  the  wholesaler's  price. 
In  January,  1921,  the  wholesale  price  of  rice  was  4.6  cents,  the  retail 
price  11.9  cents,  and  the  retailer's  margin  7.3  cents,  or  159  per  cent  of 
the  wholesale  price.    Ketailer's  margin  had  increased  over  1 00  per  cent. 
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SUGAR. 

The  following  table  gives  the  retail  and  actual  and  relative  whole- 
sale price  of  sugar,  the  diifference  between  wholesale  and  retail  price, 
the  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the  relative 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken 
by  the  retailer,  and  the  relative  price  differential  by  months  from 
January,  1913,  to  March,  1921: 

Table  L-3. —  Wholesale  and  retail  price  changes  of  granulated  sugar  and  relative  per  cent 
increase  in  margins^  191 S  to  19^1. 


Months. 


1913. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1914. 

January 

February 

March 

April V.'..' 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1916. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Retail. 


10.058 
.055 
.054 
.054 
.054 
.053 
.055 
.056 
.057 
.055 
.054 
.054 


.052 
.052 
.051 
.050 
.050 
.051 
.052 
.079 


Whole- 
sale. 


.072 
.062 
.061 


.060 
.065 
.066 
.067 
.068 
.069 
.070 
.067 


Relative 

wh(de- 

sale. 

1913-100. 


10.045 
.042 
.042 
.041 
.041 
.041 
.045 
.046 
.045 
.042 
.042 
.041 


.039 
.088 
.037 
.089 
.042 
.042 
.065 
.068 
.059 
.049 
.048 


.048 
.055 
.057 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.058 
.055 


.065 

.050 

.061 

.019 

.066 

.056 

.068 

.059 

.067 

.057 

.069 

.059 

.075 

.066 

.080 

.071 

.086 

.075 

.087 

.074 

.088 

.075 

.085 

.070 

.077 

.064 

.082 

.071 

.086 

.074 

.083 

.069 

105 


05 
05 
05 
105 
107 
105 
98 
98 
95 


151 
158 
137 
114 
112 


112 
128 
133 
135 
135 
135 
135 
128 
116 
114 
130 
137 


133 
137 
154 
165 
174 
172 
174 
168 
149 
165 
172 
160 


Price 
differen- 
tial. 


10.013 
.013 
.012 
.013 
.013 
.012 
.010 
.010 
.012 
.013 
.012 
.013 


.013 
.013 
.013 
.013 
.011 
.000 
.010 
.014 
.012 
.013 
.013 
.013 


.012 
.010 
.009 
.009 
.010 
.011 
.012 
.012 
.016 
.012 
.010 
.009 


.010 
.010 
.000 
.000 
.011 
.013 
.013 
.016 
.013 
.011 
.012 
.014 


Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaOer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  the 
percent- 
afeof 
whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer, 
1913-100. 


104 
111 
104 
114 
114 
104 
70 
75 
06 
114 
104 
114 


118 
118 
121 
126 
100 
75 
82 
75 
61 
70 
03 
06 


80 
64 
57 
67 
61 
68 
76 
70 
107 
86 
64 
54 


RelaUve 

Kricedif- 
centiAl, 
1913— 100. 
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Tabids  L-3. — Wholesale  and  retcui.  price  changes  of  granidcUed  sugar  a/id  relative  per  cent 
increase  in  margins,  191 S  to  19il — Continued. 


MoQths. 


RetiOl. 


Whole- 


Relative 
whole- 
sale, 
ma- 100. 


Price 
differen- 
tial. 


Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  the 
percent- 
age of 
whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer, 
1913=.  100. 


Relative 

price  dif- 
ferential. 
1913-  100. 


1917 

Tantiary 

February 

March -... 

April 

ilAy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918. 

January 

Febroary 

March 

April 

May..., 

June. 

Jaly 

August 

fieptember 

October... 

November 

Doocoaber 

1919. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May... 

June- -- 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

Jftnoary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

JoJy 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 


$0,080 
.081 
.088 
.096 
.101 
.09^* 
.092 
.100 
.099 
.098 
.096 
.095 


.095 
.106 
.092 
.091 
.091 
.091 
.092 
.093 
.096 
.106 
.108 
.108 


.108 
.107 
.106 
.106 
.106 
.106 
.109 
,111 
.110 
.114 
.125 
.145 


.178 
.188 
.187 
.202 
.254 
.267 
.26.5 
.229 
.183 
.139 
.128 
.105 


$0,066 
.069 
.071 
.082 

.079 
.075 
.075 
.082 
.082 
.082 
.082 


.097 
.089 
.097 
.097 


088 


.154 
.150 
.137 
.192 
.225 
.212 
.191 
.167 
.143 
.108 
.096 
.081 


.076 
.071 

.078 


153 
160 
172 
191 
184 
174 
174 
191 
191 
191 
191 
186 


172 
170 
170 
170 
170 
170 
172 
172 
198 
205 
205 
205 


205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
253 


358 
349 
319 
447 
523 
493 
444 
388 
333 
251 


177 
165 

181 


$0,014 
.012 
.017 
.014 
.022 
.019 
.017 
.018 
.017 
.016 
.014 
.015 


.021 

.023 
.019 
.018 
.018 
.018 
.018 
.019 
.011 
.018 


.019 
.018 
.018 
.018 
.018 
.021 
.023 
.022 


.024 
.038 
.050 
.010 
.029 
.055 
.074 
.062 
.040 
.0:u 
.032 
.024 


.021 
.018 

.019 


75 
61 
82 
61 
100 
89 
82 
79 
75 
71 
61 
68 


100 

111 

93 

89 


82 
79 
71 
71 

71 

71  i 


107 
150 
118 


54 
89 
129 
18 
46 
93 
139 
132 
100 
104 
US 
107 


100 


175 
150 

158 
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Up  to  December,  1916,  the  retailer's  margin  or  differential  on 
sugar  has  remained  approximately  the  same,  but  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  wholesale  price,  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale 
price  taken  by  the  retailer  tended  to  decline,  Hbut  with  the  rising 
prices  from  1917,  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  the  retailer's  margin  also 
tended  to  rise  somewhat,  although  continuing  to  be  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price.  With  the  rapid  decline  of 
wholesale  prices  beginning  in  June,  1920,  the  retailer's  margin  began 
to  rise.  In  other  words,  the  retail  price  did  not  drop  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  wholesale  price,  although  it  dropped  in  nearer  ratio 
with  the  wholesale  price  than  in  the  case  of  eitner  com  meal  or  rice. 

SIRLOCN    STEAK    (NEW    YORK). 

Table  Ii-4  gives  the  retail  price  of  sirloin  steak,  the  actual  and 
relative  wholesale  price  per  pound,  at  New  York,  of  beef  loins  No. 
2,  the  price  differential  taken  by  the  retailer,  the  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the  relative  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  and 
the  relative  retail  differential  by  months  from  January,  1919,  to 
April,  1921. 

Table  L-A,— Wholesale  and  retail  price  of  sirloin  steak  at  New  Yorhy  1919-19S1. 
[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Sirloin 
steak, 
retail, 

per 
pound. 

Cents. 
26.9 

44.8 
44.9 
44.9 
45.3 
45.6 
42.2 
44.4 
44.0 
42.5 
42.6 
42.5 
42.7 

43.3 
43.4 
42.4 
45.8 
44.3 
47.6 
52.9 
51.4 
51.0 
50.1 

Beef^  No. 
wholes^e, 

Relative 
wholesale, 
1913-100. 

Price 
differ- 
ential. 

Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaUer. 

Relative 
increase 
in  per- 
centage 
of  whole- 
sale price 

retailer, 
1913-100. 

Relative 
retaUdll- 
farential. 
1918- lOd. 

1913  average 

Cents. 
15.8 

37.0 
35.0 
39.0 
40.0 
37.0 
3L0 
28.5 
36.0 
35.0 
37.0 
42.0 
42.0 

37.0 
37.0 
34.0 
34.0 
33.0 
33.0 
43.0 
43.0 
4a5 
41.0 

100 

234 
222 
247 
253 
234 
196 
180 
228 
222 
234 
266 
266 

234 
234 
215 
215 
209 
209 
272 
272 
266 
260 

CenU, 
10.1 

7.8 
9.9 
5.9 
5.8 
8.6 
11.2 
15.9 
8.0 
7.6 
6.6 
.5 
.7 

6.3 
6.4 

8.4 

n.8 

U.3 
14.6 
9.9 
8.4 
10.5 
9.1 

63 

21 
28 
15 
13 
23 
36 
66 
22 
21 
16 
1 
2 

17 
17 
24 
34 
34 
44 
23 
19 
35 
22 

63 

33 
44 

24 

21 

37 

67 

87 

35 

33 

24 
1.6 
3.1 

2.7 
2.7 

38 

it 

70 
87 
30 
40 
35 

1919. 
7annary ...    . 

77 
06 

68 

February 

March!;..::::: 

Anril 

69 

lOy.. ..::.::::::::::::::::::::: 

86 

June 

111 

July 

168 

August 

79 

September 

74 

October 

66 

November 

4 

December 

e 

1920. 
January . 

63 

February. 

6S 

March... 

83 

April 

117 

fiSy.:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

112 

June. . . 

146 

July 

96 

August 

88 

Septombtf 

104 

October 

90 

November 

December 

1921. 
January 

£2S^ 

42.9 

43.9 
40.3 
41.7 
42.0 

30.0 

30.0 
28.0 
27.5 
30.0 

190 

190 
177 
174 
190 

12.9 

13.9 
12.3 
14.2 
12.9 

43 

46 
44 

51 
43 

68 

73 
70 
81 
68 

128 

138 
122 
141 

Apru :::::::::"" 

128 
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SntLOIN    STEAK   AND   STEBB   LOIN    ENDS    (CHICAGO). 

Table  L-S  gives  the  retail  price  of  sirloin  steak  and  the  actual 
and  relative  ^olesale  price  of  steak  loin  ends  per  pound  at  Chicago, 
ihe  price  differential,  the  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  oy 
the  retailer,  the  relative  increase  in  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price 
taken  by  the  retailer,  and  the  relative  retail  differential  by  months 
from  January,  1919,  to  April,  1921. 

Table  L-6. — WJiolesaU  and  retail  price  of  sirloin  steak  at  Chicago,  1919-1921. 
[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Relative 

increase 

ill 

Steer, 
loin  ends, 
whole- 
sale. 

Relative 
whole- 
sale, 
1913-100. 

Price 
difler- 

Percent 
of  whole- 
stUe  price 

m  per- 
centage 
of  whole- 

RelaUvo 
retaU 
differ- 

per 

ential. 

taken  by 

sale  price 

ential, 

pound. 

retailer. 

taken  by 

1913- loa 

retailer. 
1913=  100. 

Cents. 

CetU». 

Cents. 

1913  average 

23.2 

16.8 

100 

6.4 

38 

100 

1919. 

Jaooary 

37.5 

32.0 

190 

5.5 

17 

45 

86 

FW)ruary 

37.9 

32.0 

190 

5.9 

18 

47 

92 

March 

38.0 

34.0 

202 

4.0 

11 

29 

63 

^P':::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

39.7 

32.0 

190 

7.7 

24 

63 

120 

39.5 

32.0 

202 

7.5 

23 

61 

117 

June 

38.5 

26.0 

166 

12.5 

48 

126 

196 

July 

39.3 

37.0 

161 

12.3 

45 

118 

192 

August 

41.1 

32.0 

190 

9.1 

28 

74 

142 

September 

38.4 

33.0 

196 

5.4 

16 

42 

84 

October 

36.6 

33.0 

196 

3.6 

11 

29 

56 

NovembOT 

37.0 

32.0 

190 

6.0 

15 

40 

78 

December 

35.9 

32.0 

190 

3.9 

12 

32 

61 

1920. 

January 

37.2 

32.0 

190 

5.2 

16 

42 

81 

Ffebruary 

37.2 

30.0 

179 

7.2 

24 

63 

112 

March... 

39.4 

32.0 

190 

7.4 

23 

61 

116 

April 

40.9 
41.0 
44.4 

32.0 
32.0 
32.0 

190 
190 
190 

8.9 
9.0 
12.4 

27 
28 
38 

71 
74 
100 

140 

ifty!::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

141 

Juno 

194 

July 

47.8 

36.0 

214 

11.0 

33 

84 

184 

August 

47.4 

36.0 

214 

11.4 

31 

82 

178 

September 

48.4 

38.3 

226 

10.4 

27 

71 

163 

October 

47.3 

40.0 

238 

7.3 

18 

47 

114 

December 1 

40.9 

38.0 

228 

2.0 

7.6 

2 



45 

1921.                         1 

January i 

4a2 
36.2 

34.0 
27.0 

202 
161 

6.2 
9.2 

18 
34 

31 
89 

97 

y«ibruary 1 

144 

March... 

38.6 
38.4 

28.0 
28.0 

167 
167 

1 

10.6 
10.4 

37 
37 

97 
97 

166 

April ! 

163 

1 

The  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  of  steer  loins  taken  by  the 
retailer  in  sirlom  steak  has  variea  widely  but  tended  to  remain 
fairlv  constant  in  about  the  same  level  as  in  1913  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  four  months  of  1919,  when  retail  prices  declined  i aster 
than  wholesale  prices.  The  actual  differential,  however,  has  in- 
creased markedly,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
wholesale  price. 
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Tables  L-6  and  L-7  show  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  per  pound 
of  round  steak  and  beef  loms  No.  2,  by  months,  from  January,  1919. 
to  April,  1921,  the  difference  between  wholesale  price  and  the  retail 
price,  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  bjr  the  retailer, 
and  the  relative  price  differential  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Table  L-6. — Wholesale  and  retail  price  of  round  steak  at  New  ForJb,  1919-1921, 
[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Lobor  Statistics.] 


1913  average. 


January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 


January . . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

liay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


1920. 


January . . 
Februfuy . 
Mweh.... 
AprU 


Round 
steak 
No.  7 
retaU, 
per 

pound. 


CenU. 
24.9 


47.3 
46.9 
46.8 
47.0 
46.9 
44.4 
46.2 
45.6 
44.4 
44.5 
44.4 
44.5 


44.6 
44.4 
43.1 
46.4 
45.0 
47.6 
52.9 
51.7 
51.2 
5a3 


Beef, 
No.  2 
loins, 
whole- 
sale. 


42.5 


43.6 


4a7 
41.9 


CenU. 
12.1 


25.0 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 
22.0 
22.0 
24.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.0 
21.0 


21.0 

2ao 

19.0 
20.5 
22.0 
21.0 
30.0 
25.0 
25.0 
23.0 


16.0 


16.0 
15.0 
15.5 
15.5 


Relative 
whole- 
sale, 
1913- loa 


100 


207 
198 
198 
198 
198 
182 
182 
198 
182 
182 
182 
174 


174 
165 
157 
169 
182 
174 
248 
207 
207 
190 


132 
124 
128 
128 


Price 
differ- 
ential. 


Cents. 
12.8 


22.3 
22.9 
22.8 
23.0 
22.9 
22.4 
24.2 
21.6 
22.4 
22.5 
22.4 
23.5 


23.6 
24.4 
24.1 
25.9 
23.0 
26.6 
22.9 
26.7 
26.2 
27.3 


26.5 


27.6 
24.9 
25.2 
26.4 


Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  per- 
centage 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaUer, 
1913-100. 


Relatione 
retaU 
differ- 
ential, 

1913- lOQL 


105 


8G 
95 
95 
96 
95 
102 
110 
90 
102 
102 
102 
112 


112 
122 
127 
126 
105 
127 
76 
107 
105 
119 


166 


173 
166 
163 
170 


105 


90 
90 
91 
90 
97 

105 
86 
97 
97 
97 

107 


107 
116 
121 
120 
100 
121 
72 
102 
100 
113 


158 


165 
158 
155 
162 


174 
179 
178 
180 
179 
175 
189 
169 
175 
176 
175 
1S4 


184 
191 
188 
202 
ISO 
208 
179 
200 
206 
213 


207 


216 
195 

197 
206 
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Table  L-7. — WJiolesale  and  retail  price  of  round  steak  at  Chicago^  1919-1921, 
[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Relative 

increase 

Round 
steak, 
letaB, 

per 
pound. 

rounds 
No.  3, 
whole- 
sale. 

RelatiTe 

whole. 

sale, 

1913-XOO. 

Price 

difleren- 

tia.. 

Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retaUer. 

in  per- 
centage 
of  whole- 
sale price 
taken  by 
retailer, 
1913-100. 

Relative 
retail  dif- 
ferential, 
1913-100. 

C&M9, 

€M#, 

Cmia, 

1913  average 

2a2 

13.1 

100 

7.1 

54 

100 

IMft. 

January....  ••.... 

34.0 
34.4 
34.4 
35.7 
36.6 
91.6 
35.5 
36.1 
34.x 

22.0 
22.0 
23.6 
916 
35.0 
22.0 
22.0 
25.0 
23.6 

168 
168 
176 
183 
191 
168 
168 
191 
176 

12.0 
12.4 
11.4 
11.7 
11.0 
12.6 
13.5 
11.1 
11.  X 

54 
56 
49 
48 
44 
57 
61 
44 
48 

100 
104 
91 
89 
82 
105 
113 
82 
89 

169 

February 

175 

March 

161 

Aprfl 

165 

mIJv  .: : 

155 

June 

177 

JuIt 

190 

Aupi<;t 

156 

September 

1.t6 

October 

32.5 
32.5 
31.7 

21.6 
1&5 
20.6 

160 
Ml 

153 

11.5 
14.0 

11.7 

54 
76 

58 

100 
139 
107 

162 

November. 

197 

December 

165 

1920. 

January 

32.0 

20.6 

153 

12.0 

60 

111 

169 

February 

31.8 

20.6 

153 

11.8 

50 

109 

166 

March 

33.7 

19.6 

145 

14.7 

77 

143 

207 

April 

34.6 
34.7 
37.8 
40.9 
39.8 

19.6 
19.6 
21.6 
29.6 
26.6 

'           145 
145 
160 
221 
198 

15.6 
15.7 
16.8 
11.9 
13.8 

82 
82 
80 
41 
53 

152 
152 
148 
76 
98 

220 

MSyl:::::::::::::. ::.:.:...:... 

221 

lune 

237 

Julv 

168 

August 

194 

September 

40.0 

24.6 

183 

16.0 

66 

122 

225 

October 

39.0 

20.6 

153 

19.0 

•95 

176 

268 

November 

December 

34.0 

17.6 

130 

17.0 

ioo 

185 

238 

1921. 

January 

32.7 

16.0 

122 

16.7 

104 

193 

235 

February 

29.3 

14.0 

107 

15.3 

109 

202 

215 

March 

30.7 

14.0 

107 

16.7 

119 

220 

236 

April 

31.2 

16.0 

122 

15.2 

95 

176 

214 

The  mai^n  of  the  retailer,  as  shown  by  these  tables,  has  not  only 
increased  but  has  mcreased  in  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price, 
particularly  during  the  period  beginning  with  August,  1920,  when 
wholesale  prices  began  to  decline  rapidly.  On  the  average,  in  1913 
the  price  of  steer  rounds  No.  2  was  13.1  cents  per  pound  and  the 
retau  price  of  round  steak  20.2  cents  and  the  price  differential  7.1 
cents,  (Mr  54  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price.  In  March,  1921,  the 
wholesale  price  was  14  cents,  the  retail  price  30.7,  the  retail  margin 
16.7,  or  119  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price,  or  more  than  double 
what  it  was  in  1913 
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LARD. 

Table  L-8  is  the  retail  and  actual  and  relative  wholesale  price  of 
lard  at  New  York,  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price,  the  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the 
relative  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  pnce  taken  by  the  retailer,  and 
the  relative  price  differential  by  months  from  Januarv,  1919,  to 
April;  1921. 

Table  L-8. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  lard  at  Nem  TbrJb,  tuith  price  differential  and 
relative  price  differential,  1919-1921.     (Average  differential  of  1913^100,) 

[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Years  and  months. 


1913  average. 


January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

Itoy 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December. . 


1919. 


January  — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1920. 


January... 
Febniary. 
March.... 
April 


1921. 


Lard, 

fure 
ub, 
retail. 


CenU. 
16.0 


33.1 
31.8 
33.7 
36.0 
38.7 
41.3 
42.5 
41.6 
38.3 
35.7 
36.3 
34.3 


33.8 
32.9 
31.2 
3a4 
29.7 
29.4 
29.2 
28.1 
28.1 
30.1 


25.8 


22.7 
20.9 
19.9 
19.1 


Lard, 
prime 
contract, 
whole- 
sale. 


Cents, 
ILl 


24.2 
25.3 
28.1 
3L2 
34.1 
34.7 
35.8 
32.0 
26.6 
29.0 
26.8 
23.6 


24.5 
20.8 
2L1 
19.3 
21.5 
20.6 
19.6 
19.1 
20.5 
20.6 


14.4 


13.6 
12.5 
12.3 
10.5 


Relative 
whole- 
sale. 


100 


218 
228 
253 
281 
307 
313 
322 
355 
240 
261 
241 
213 


221 
252 
190 
174 
194 
186 
177 
172 
185 
186 


130 


123 
113 
111 
95 


Price 
differ- 
ential. 


Cents. 
4.9 


8.9 
6.6 
5.6 
4.8 
4.6 
6.6 
6.7 
9.6 
11.7 
6.7 
9.5 

ia7 


9.1 
12.1 

lai 
n.i 

8.2 
8.8 
9.6 
9.0 
7.6 
9.5 


1L4 


9.1 
8.4 
7.6 
8.6 


Percent 

of 
whole- 
sale 
price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


Relative 
Increase 
in  per- 
centage 

of 
whole- 
sale 
price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


45 


79 


100 


80 
56 
42 
88 
29 
87 
40 
67 
98 
51 
78 
100 


82 
129 
104 
127 

84 

93 
107 
104 

82 
102 


176 


149 
149 
138 
180 


Relative 
price 

ential, 

1913  » 

100. 


178 
130 
112 
90 
92 
132 
134 
192 
234 
134 
190 
214 


186 
242 
202 
222 
164 
176 
192 
190 
152 
190 


228 


182 
168 
153 
172 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  margin  of  the  retailer  tended 
to  decline  as  the  price  of  lard  rose  and  to  rise  as  the  price  of  lard 
came  down.  On  the  average  of  1913,  the  wholesale  price  of  lard 
was  11.1  cents,  the  retailer's  margin  4.9  cents  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
wholesale  price.  In  April,  1921,  the  retail  price  was  19.1  cents  per 
pound,  the  wholesale  price  10.5  cents,  and  the  retailer's  margin  8.6 
cents  or  81  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price.  In  other  words,  the 
wholesale  price  in  April,  1921,  was  lower  than  the  average  whole- 
sale price  m  1913,  but  the  retailer's  margin  was  3.7  cents  greater  or 
about  80  per  cent. 
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BUTTER. 

The  foUowing  tables,  L-9  and  Lr-10,  give  the  wholesale  and  retail 
price  i>er  pound  of  butter  at  New  York  and  Chicago  by  months  from 
January^  1919,  to  April,  1921 ;  the  difference  between  the  wholesale 

Erice  «uid  the  retail  price;  the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken 
y  th.e  retailer;  the  relative  increase  of  the  percentage  taJken  by  the 
retailer,  and  the  relative  price  differential: 

Tablk  Lr-9. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  hitter  at  New  York^  with  the  price  differential 
and  the  relative  price  differential j  1919-1921.    (Average  differential  191  S= 100.) 


[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 

Butter, 
creamery. 

Butter, 
creamery, 

extra, 
wfaolesalec 

Relative 

wholesale 

(1913- 

100). 

Price  dtf- 
flerential. 

Percent 

of 
wholesale 

price 
taken  by 
retailer: 

Relative 
increase 
in  the  per- 
centage of 
wholesale 

price 

taken  by 

retailer 

(1913- 

100). 

Relative 
retafl  dif- 
ferential 
(1913- 
100). 

1919. 

Cents. 
76.6 
58.1 
67.3 
72.9 
67.2 
61.4 
61.3 
63.0 
65.3 
72.4 
77.9 
80.6 

76.2 
76.6 
75.1 
80.0 
70.6 
66.6 
66.9 
61.8 
67.6 
69.9 

Onus. 
67.0 
49.8 
50.5 
62.5 
58.0 
52.3 
61.0 
54.0 
58.3 
66.8 
69.6 
78.5 

63.8 
67.0 
66.8 
76.0 
50.3 
57.0 
67.4 
55.5 
58.0 
61.0 

207 
154 
184 
194 
180 
162 
158 
167 
180 
207 
215 
228 

198 
207 
204 
232 
184 
176 
178 
172 
180 
189 

Cents. 
8.6 
8.8 
7.8 

10.4 
9.2 
9.1 

10.8 
9.0 
7.0 
5.6 
8.4 
7.1 

n.4 

8.6 
9.8 
6.0 
11.3 
8.6 
9.6 
9.8 
9.6 
8.9 

12.6 
16.6 
13.1 
16.6 
15.8 
17.3 
20.1 
16.6 
12.0 

8.3 
12.0 

9.6 

17.8 
12.8 
14.1 
6.6 
19.0 
14.8 
16.5 
16.7 
16.5 
14.5 

60 
91 
72 
91 
87 
96 
UO 
91 
66 
46 
66 
53 

98 
70 
78 
36 
104 
81 
91 
92 
91 
80 

144 

^ehmarF.,... 

141 

SSS"^ 

132 

April 

176 

1^::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

156 

'OlT^T  .,.,.. 

154 

July 

175 

Aocnut 

153 

Sfipi^m'h^. .  ^ 

119 

October 

95 

MovfrrphfT. . 

142 

I>«oenibflr 

120 

1920. 
Mmmuy . . 

193 

*'f**mary. 

146 

ICuvdi 

158 

April ...::..: 

84 

1I&....:::::;  :::::::.:. 

192 

lane 

144 

Jnity 

161 

158 

163 

October 

251 

November. .               

Decfanbfir . . . .             

63.0 

63.4 
64.7 
56.8 
57.2 

54.3 

63.8 
48.3 
46.4 
49.4 

i68 

IS 

144 
153 

8.7 

9.6 
U.4 
10.4 

7.8 

16.0 

17.8 
26.3 
22.4 
16.7 

188 

98 
144 
123 

86 

147 

1921. 

163 

February                    

193 

Miurfft^ 

178 

Anrii.                            

1^ 
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Table  L-10. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  ofbiUter  at  Chicago  with  the  price  differential 
and  the  relative  price  differential,  1919-1921.     {Average  differential,  1913=^100.) 

[Monthly  habor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


January 

February. . . 

March 

Aoril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 


January.., 
February. , 

March 

April , 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


Butter, 

creameryj 

extra, 

]Q»tail. 


Butter, 
creameryj 

extra, 
wholesale. 


Cents. 
71.3 
53.5 
63.9 
67.1 
62.4 
67.6 
67.1 
68.4 
60.3 
67.8 
73.6 
74.4 


69.0 
66.4 
73.9 
71.0 
66.1 
61.1 
62.9 
61.4 
63.4 
63.-3 


66.6 


66.2 
62.3 
63.8 
63.6 


Cents. 
66.0 
46.5 
59.8 
61.0 
66.5 
61.6 
62.0 
63.0 
66.3 
66.3 
67.8 
7L8 


62.0 
69.0 
66.6 
60.0 
67.5 
63.8 
66.5 
64.0 
56.0 
58.0 


49.0 


48.5 
46.0 
45.5 
46.0 


ReUtive 

wholesale 

(1913- 

100). 


213 
147 
193 
197 
179 
166 
168 
171 
178 
211 
219 
232 


200 
190 
2U 
194 
185 
174 
179 
174 
181 
187 


Price  dif^ 
ferential. 


158 


156 
146 
147 
148 


Cents. 
6.3 
8.0 
4.1 
6.1 
6.9 
6.0 
5.1 
5.4 
5.0 
4.3 
5.8 
2.6 


7.0 
7.4 
8.4 
ILO 
8.6 
7.3 
7.4 
7,4 
7,4 
6.3 


7.6 


7.8 
7.8 
8.3 
7.5 


Percent 

of 
^liiolesale 

price 
taken  by 
retailer. 


Relative 
increase 
in  the  per- 
centage of 
wholesale 

price 

taken  by 

retailer 

(1913- 

100). 


8.0 
17.5 

6.8 

8.9 
12.4 
1L6 

9.8 

lai 

0.0 
6.5 
8.6 
8.6 


1L2 
12.5 
12.8 
18.3 
14.9 
13.5 
13.3 
13.7 
13.3 
9.1 


15.3 


16.0 
16.2 
18.2 
16.3 


48 
105 
41 
53 
74 
60 
60 
61 
64 
80 
51 
23 


87 
76 
77 
UO 
68 
81 
80 
83 
70 
56 


02 


08 
144 
133 

86 


Relative 
retaa  dif- 
ferential 
(1913- 
lOe). 


102 
IM 

70 
117 
133 
115 

96 
104 

96 

83 
111 

50 


135 
142 
182 
212 
165 
140 
142 
142 
112 
102 


144 


150 
140 
160 
144 


The  retail  margins,  in  Chicago,  on  butter  have  been  comparatively- 
smaller  than  in  New  York.  Tnere  has,  however,  been  the  same  ten- 
dency for  these  margins  to  increase  as  prices  of  butter  have  fallen. 
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BACON. 

Table  L-11  rives  the  retail  price  of  sliced  bacon  and  the  actual 
and  relative  wholesale  price  of  bacon  at  Chicago,  the  differential 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  price,  the  percentage  of  the  whole- 
sale price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  and  the 
relative  price  differential  by  months  from  Januarv,  1919,  to  April, 
1921. 

Table  L-ll. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  bacon ,  at  Chicfwo^  with  price  differential  and 
relative  price  differential,  1919-1921.     (Average  differential  1913=100.) 

[Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Relative 

increase 

in  the 

Bacon, 

Per  cent 

per  cent- 

Relative 

Tear  and  month. 

Bacon, 
sUced, 
retaU. 

short, 
clear 
sides, 
whole- 

Relative 
whole, 
sale. 

Price 
tial. 

of  whole- 
sale 
price 

taken  by 

age  of 

whole- 

sale 

prices 

taken  by 

differen- 
tial 
(1913- 

sale. 

retailer. 

100). 

retaaer 

(1913- 

* 

100). 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1913  average 

29.4 

12.7 

100 

16.7 

131 

1919. 

Janitary , . 

61.6 
57.1 
57.1 
58.2 
59.7 

29.4 
27.3 
29.3 
32.6 
33.4 

232 
215 
231 
257 
263 

32.2 
29.8 
27.8 
25.6 
26.3 

109.6 
109.0 
94.8 
78. 5 
78.7 

84 
84 
73 
60 
60 

193 

F*l>ni«W, . . 

178 

Mmr^h. 

166 

April 

153 

1^7 

157 

June 

59.7 
61.5 
61.7 

32.9 
33.9 
33.4 

259 
267 
263 

26.8 
28.4 
28.3 

81.4 
83.7 
84.7 

62 
64 
65 

172 

July 

158 

August 

169 

Septembw 

68.6 
54.6 
54.2 
52.7 

28.6 
23.3 
23.1 
24.1 

226 
183 
182 
190 

30.0 
31.3 
31.1 
28.6 

104.8 
134.2 
134.5 
118.6 

80 
102 
103 

91 

180 

0&>ber 

187 

186 

171 

1920. 

Jannary. .                         ,      .  . 

53.1 
53.9 

21.6 
22.6 

170 
178 

31.5 
31.3 

145.8 
138.4 

HI 
105 

189 

Febniary 

187 

ti^roh       , , .                            

64.6 
56.4 
57.1 
50.1 

6ai 

20.9 
21.6 
21.6 
21.4 
2a6 

166 
170 
*  170 
160 
162 

33.7 
34.8 
35.6 
27.7 
39.5 

161.2 
161.1 
164.3 
176.1 
191.7 

123 
123 
125 
134 
146 

202 

April 

208 

SSy.. :::.:::::. ::::::::::: 

213 

Juiie....                     

226 

July 

237 

6a3 

2a3 

160 

40.0 

197.0 

150 

240 

September 

eai 

19.6 

154 

40.6 

206.0 

157 

243 

October 

59.4 

21.1 

166 

38.3 

181.5 

139 

229 

December 

51.1 

17.1 

136 

34.0 

198.8 

152 

204 

1921. 

January 

50.7 
5a4 
51.6 
52.2 

12.8 
14.6 
15.4 
15.2 

101 
115 
121 
120 

37.9 
35u8 
36.2 
37.0 

296.0 
245.2 
235.0 
243.4 

226 
187 
179 
186 

227 

Vebnmrj 

214 
217 

March 

Anil 

222 

The  margins  taken  by  the  retailer  on  bacon  have  markedly  in- 
creased as  the  wholesale  price  declined  during  this  period.  The 
retailer's  mai^in  has  increased  both  in  percentage  of  tne  wholesale 
price  and  in  actual  figures  as  the  wholesale  price  of  bacon  has  fallen. 

The  consumer  has  received  but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
decline  in  the  wholesale  price.  With  the  wholesale  price  in  January, 
1921,  only  one-tenth  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  average  wholesale 
price  in  1913,  the -retailer^s  margin  was  more  than  double  of  what  it 
was  in  1913  and  is  apparently  296  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price. 
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Table  L-12  gives  the  actual  retail  and  the  actual  and  relative  whole- 
sale price  of  ham  in  Chicago,  the  price  diflferential  or  margin  of  the  re- 
tailer, the  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  the 
relative  percentage  of  the  wholesale  price  taken  by  the  retailer,  and 
the  relative  price  differential  from  January,  1919,  to  April,  1921. 

Table  L~12. — Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  ham  at  Chicago ,  with  price  differential  ctnd 
relative  price  differential  1919-1921.    (Average  differential  1913=100.) 

[Source:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Relative 

increase 

Years  and  months. 

Ham, 
sliced, 

Ham, 
smoked, 

whole- 
sale. 

Relative 
whole- 

Price 
differ- 

Percent 
of  whole- 
sale price 

in  the 
percent- 
age of 
wholesale 

Relative 

price 
<fiffer- 
ential, 

(1913 
-100). 

retaU. 

sale. 

ential. 

taken  by 
retaUer. 

price 
taken  by 
retailer. 

(1913 

-100). 

1913  average 

26.6 

16.6 

100 

10.0 

60 

100 

1919 

January ^ 

65.3 

36.3 

212 

20.0 

56 

93 

200 

February 

62.1 

33.8 

203 

18.3 

54 

90 

183 

March..       

5a8 
54.6 
56.6 
57.3 

58.8 
59.8 
57.9 

33.3 
35.3 
37.5 
38.0 
38.3 
38.3 
35.0 

200 
212 
226 
229 
230 
230 
211 

17.3 
19.3 
19.1 
19.3 
20.5 
21.5 
22.9 

62 
54 
51 
51 
53 
56 
66 

87 
90 
86 
86 
88 
93 
108 

176 

April 

193 

May!.;:..:::::::::.:.::::..:::: 

191 

June 

193 

July 

205 

August 

215 

September 

229 

October 

51.0 
52.3 
51.4 

29.3 
28.9 
28.9 

176 
174 
174 

26.7 
23.4 
22.5 

91 
81 
71 

152 
136 
128 

2S7 

November 

2.34 

December 

225 

1920 

January 

5L8 
51.9 
53.1 
55.6 
56.0 
58.5 

28.9 
30.3 
30.5 
32.5 
36.0 
36.6 

174 
182 
184 
196 
217 
220 

22.9 
21.6 
22.6 
23.1 
20.0 
22.0 

79 
71 
74 
71 
55 
60 

132 
118 
123 
118 
92 
100 

229 

February 

214 

March 

225 

April 

231 

May 

200 

June 

220 

July 

61.3 

37.6 

226 

23.8 

63 

105 

238 

August 

61.9 

37.5 

226 

24.4 

65 

108 

244 

September 

62.3 

36.1 

217 

26.2 

72 

120 

262 

October 

61.9 

35.8 

215 

26.1 

72 

120 

261 

December 

52.3 

26.5 

159 

25.8 

97 

162 

258 

1921 

January 

5L2 

24.6 

147 

26.7 

109 

182 

267 

February 

61.0 

26.3 

158 

24.7 

93 

165 

247 

March 

51.8 

27.8 

167 

24.0 

86 

143 

240 

April 

6L7 

27.8 

167 

23.9 

86 

143 

230 

Retail  margins  on  ham  have  tended  to  increase  and  were  very 
much  greater  m  April,  1921,  than  in  1913,  and  also  greater  than  they 
were  in  the  early  part  of  1919.  Retail  margins  have  come  up  as 
wholesale  prices  nave  come  down. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  do  not  purport  to  indicate  the  profit  made  by  the  retailer  on  sale 
of  the  various  commodities  indicated.  They  are  intended  to  indicate 
the  margins  taken  by  the  retailer  in  recent  years  compared  with 
margins  taken  in  1913.  The  larger  margins  indicated  in  the  recent 
period  may  be  fully  covered  by  additional  and  legitimate  costs.  The 
accuracy  of  the  retail  margins  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  are  dis- 
puted by  the  trade.  The  commission  at  this  time  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient comprehensive  data  to  warrant  it  in  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
this  question.  It  is  making  an  investigation  which  it  hopes  will 
develop  facts  upon  which  an  accurate  conclusion  can  be  based. 
These  facts  will  be  made  public  at  a  later  date. 
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CREDIT— REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INQUIRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  4  which  created  the  Joint  Com- 
mission oi  Agricultural  Inquiry,  requires  the  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report  to  C!ongress  upon  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

3.  The  comparative  condition  of  industries  other  than  agriculture. 

4.  The  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other  than  agricultural 
products  to  such  products. 

5.  The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credits  of  the  country, 
especially  as  affecting  agricultural  credits. 

6.  The  marketing  ana  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 
This  report  de^  with  the  fifth  subdivision  of  the  subjects  of 

investigation  under  the  resolution,  namely,  the  banking  and  pnancial 
resources  and  credits  of  the  country,  especially  as  affecting  agri- 
cultural credits.  The  conmiission  believes  that  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fimdamental  principles  underlying  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  reserve  system  and  the  banking  machinery  of  the  country 
is  essential  to  any  well-designed  plan  for  its  improvement  and  has 
therefore  undertaken  in  this  report  to  outhne  the  machinery  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  country  and  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system  and  its  relation  to  Treasury  poUcy  in  considerable 
detail. 

SUMMARY. 

The  debacle  of  prices  in  1920  and  1921  reduced  the  farmer  to  a  con- 
dition worse  than  he  has  suffered  under  for  30  years.  Prices  of  farm 
products  are  relatively  far  below  the  prices  of  other  groups  of  com- 
modities. The  products  the  farmer  has  to  sell  will  buy  less  of  the 
products  the  farmer  has  to  buy  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
two  decades.  Farm  indebtedness  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years, 
and  the  drop  in  prices  has  the  effect  of  again  doubling  this  indebted- 
ness. Farmers  are  having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  paying  the  debts 
incurred  in  producing  the  crops  of  1920  and  in  securing  credit  neces- 
sanr  for  new  production. 

The  commission  beUeves  that  these  difficulties  are  due  in  a  measure 
to  the  credit  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  past  18  months,  and 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  banking  machinery  of  the  country  is  not 
adequately  adapted  to  the  farmer^  requirements. 
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The  present  banking  system  consists  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
including  about  8,210  national  banks;  the  State  banking  systems, 
which  include  about  20,000  State  banks,  of  which  1,630  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System-  the  Farm  Loan  Svstem,  with  its 
farm  loan  bank  in  each  State;  tne  joint  stock  land  banks,  of  which 
there  are  22 ;  the  farm  loan  associations,  which  are  part  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  System,  and  private  farm  mortgage  and  cattle  loan 
companies. 

Tne  National  and  State  banking  systems  are  theprincipal  agencies 
furnishing  short-time  credit  to  the  farmer.  These  State  and  National 
banks,  together  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  and  the  private 
farm  mortgage  companies,  also  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  long- 
time credit  to  farmers.  Short-time  credits,  however,  are  largdy 
limited  to  credits  for  periods  of  six  months  or  less,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  paper  of  longer  maturity  than  six  months  for  agricultural  pur- 

Eoses  is  not  eligible  for  rediscount  with  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 
(onger  time  credit  can  only  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  farm  mort- 
gages, and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
make  farm  mortgages  the  basis  of  credit  for  production  or  marketing 
purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  gap  between  the  short  and  long  time 
credit  furnished  by  these  banlang  agencies  which  should  be  fiBed  in 
some  way. 

The  conmiission  believes  that  the  credit  problem  of  the  farmer 
can  best  be  met  by  adapting  existing  banking  agencies  to  his  credit 
requirements.  In  meeting  these  requirements  there  is  no  reason 
why,  without  destroying  their  utility  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  created,  all  of  the  banking  agencies  of  the 
country  can  not  be  used  by  adapting  them  to  the  farmers'  require- 
ments. These  requirements  are  for  credit  of  sufficient  maturity  to 
make  payment  possible  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  This  means 
a  credit  running  from  six  months  to  three  years,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  commodities  to  be  produced  and  marketed.  In 
the  case  of  crops  six  months  may  be  in  some  instances  sufficient,  but 
in  the  case  of  live  stock  three  years  may  be  required. 

The  commission  proposes  to  meet  these  requirements  by  authorizing 
any  Federal  land  bank  through  a  separate  department  created  in  it 
under  restrictions,  limitations,  conditions,  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  to  rediscount  paper  on  which  money  has 
been  advanced  to  or  used  by  the  farmer  for  agricultural  purposes 
having  a  maturity  of  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three 
years  at  rates  of  discount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  for  any 
incorporated  national  bank,  State  bank,  trust  company,  saving  in- 
stitution, or  live-stock  loan  company.  In  addition  the  commission 
deems  it  desirable  to  permit  the  Federal  land  banks  to  make  loans 
direct  to  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  organized  imder  State 
laws  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  staple  agricultural  products  when 
such  loans  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  upon  such  products. 

The  notes  or  obhgations  representing  loans  or  discounts  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  are  to  be  converted  into  short-time  debentures 
and  sold  to  the  public  in  the  same  way  as  farm-loan  bonds  are  now 
sold. 

It  is  proposed  further  that  notes  taken  or  discounted  by  a  Federal 
land  bank  shall  be  eligible  for  rediscoimt  with  any  Federal  reserve 
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bank,  when  such  loans  have  reached  a  maturity  of  less  than  six 
monUis.  In  addition,  any  Federal  reserve  bank  is  authorized  to 
buy  and  sell  the  debentures  issued  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  way  as  they  now  buy  and  sell  farm- 
loan  bonck. 

The  commission  recommends  the  passage  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress substantially  in  the  following  form: 

A.  BILL  To  ameod  tbe  Federal  fum  loftn  act  by  establishing  a  farm  credits  department  in  each  Federal 

land  bank. 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Eouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  when  used  in  this  act,  the  term  ''Federal  farm  loan  act'^ 
means  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  approved  July  17,  1916,  as  amended. 

Skc.  2.  That  section  1  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  1. 

' '  Section  1 .  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the '  Federal  farm  loan  act. '  Its  adminis- 
tration shall  be  imder  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
hereinafter  created." 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Federal  fa^m  loan  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  title  to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  II. 

**Sec.  201.  That  in  addition  to  the  powers  granted  by  Title  I,  each  Federal  land 
bank  shall  have  power — 

''(a)  Subject  solely  to  such  restrictions,  limitations,  and  conditions  as  may  be 
imposed  by  ^e  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  (1)  to  discount  for  any  national  bank, 
State  bank,  trust  company,  incorporated  live  stock  loan  company,  or  savings  institu- 
tion, with  its  indorsement,  any  note  or  other  such  obligation  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  advanced  or  used  in  the  first  instan(;e  for  an  agricultural  purpose  or  for  the 
raising,  breeding,  fattening,  or  marketing  of  live  stock,  and  (2)  to  make  loans  direct 
to  any  cooperative  association  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State  and  composed 
of  persona  engaged  in  producing  staple  agririiltural  products,  if  the  notes  or  other 
sucn  obligations  representing  such  loans  are  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  covering 
such  products.  Such  loans  or  discounts  must  have  a  maturity  at  the  time  they  are 
made  or  discounted  by  the  Federal  land  l)ank  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  three  years.  Any  Federal  land  bank  may  in  its  discretion  sell  loans  or  discounts 
made  under  this  subdivision  with  or  without  its  indorsement.  Rates  of  interest  or 
discount  charged  by  the  Federal  land  banks  iipon  such  loans  and  discounts  diall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

*'(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  to  issue  and  to  sell 
debentures  or  other  such  obliojations  with  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  issue  of  not  more 
than  three  years,  which  ehall  be  secured  by  a  like  face  amount  of  cash,  or  notes  or 
other  such  obligations  discounted  or  representing  loans  made  under  subdivision  (a). 
The  provisions  of  Title  I  relating  to  tne  preparation  and  issue  of  farm-loan  bonds 
shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  govern  the  preparation  and  issue  of  debentures  or  other 
such  obligations  issued  under  this  8ubdi\ision;  but  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  receipt,  custody,  and  release  of 
collateral  securing  such  debentures  or  other  obligations.  Such  collateral  shall  be 
held  separate  and  distinct  from  the  collateral  securing  farm  loan  bonds.  Rates  of 
interest  upon  debentures  and  other  such  obligations  issued  under  this  subdi\'ision 
shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  be  fixed  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  making  the  issue.  A  Federal  land  bank  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  buy  in  the  open  market  upon  its  own  account  and 
retire  at  or  before  maturity  any  such  debentures  or  obligations  issued  by  it. 

"Sec.  202.  For  the  purpose' of  exercising  the  powers  conferred  by  this  title,  each 
Federal  land  bank  shall  establish  a  separate  department  to  be  designated  as  the 
farm  credits  department,  for  which  $l,000,t)0O  in  capital  shall  be  subscribed  before 
any  of  the  powers  so  conferred  may  be  exercised.  Capital  stock  of  such  amount 
shall  be  di\aded  into  shares  of  $5  each  and  shall  be  subscribed,  held,  and  paid  by  the 
Go\'emment  of  the  United  States.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  subscribe  to  such  capital  stock  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  sub- 
scription to  be  subject  to  call  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  directors  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  upon  thirty  days*  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  with  the  approval 
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of  the  Federal  Fann  Loan  Board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  out  shares  as  called  and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Capital  so  allocated  to  a  farm  credits  depart- 
ment shall  be  applied  solely  to  meet  obli^tions  and  losses,  if  any,  incurred  in  the 
operation  of  that  department,  and  the  capital  subscribed  under  Title  I  shall  not  be 
applied  to  meeting  obligations  or  losses,  if  any,  incurred  in  the  operation  of  any  faxuk 
credits  department. 

'*  Sec.  203.  The  stock  owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  any- 
Federal  land  bank  in  accordance  with  section  202,  shall  receive  no  dividends.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  such 
stock  in  deciding  all  questions  at  meetings  of  stockholders.  Such  stock  shall  be 
voted  by  the  Farm  Loan  Commission  as  directed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

•*Sec.  204.  That  any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  rediscount  for  a  Federal  land 
bank  upon  its  indorsement,  notes  or  other  such  obligations  discounted  or  representing 
loans  made  under  section  201;  except  that  no  Federal  reserve  bank  shall  rediscount 
for  a  Federal  land  bank  any  such  note  or  obligation  which  has  a  maturity  at  the  time 
of  discount  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  excess  of  six  months  or  which  bears  the 
indorsement  of  a  nonmember  State  bank  or  trust  company  which  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  reserve  system  in  accordance  with  section  9  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act  approved  December  23,  1913,  as  amended.  The  rates  of  discount  to  be 
charged  by  any  Federal  reserve  bank  under  this  section,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  subject  to  review  and  determination  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

"Sec.  205.  The  farm  credits  department  of  any  Federal  land  bank  issuing  de 
bentures  or  other  such  obligations  under  section  201,  shall  be  primarily  liable  mere- 
for,  and  shall  also  be  liable,  upon  presentation  of  the  coupons  for  interest  payments 
due  upon  any  such  debentures  or  obligations  issued  by  the  farm  credits  department 
of  any  ot^er  Federal  land  bank  and  remaining  unpaid  in  consequence  of  the  default 
of  the  farm  credits  department  of  such  other  Federal  land  banks.  The  farm  credits 
department  of  any  Federal  land  bank  shall  likewise  be  liable  for  such  portion  of  the 
pnncipal  of  debentures  or  obligations  so  issued  as  are  not  paid  after  the.  assets  of  the 
tarm  credits  department  of  such  other  Federal  land  bank  nave  been  liauidated  and 
distributed.  Such  losses,  if  any,  either  of  interest  or  ot  principal,  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  against  solvent  farm  creaits  departments  of  Federal 
land  banks  liable  therefor  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debentures  or  other  such 
obligations  which  each  may  have  outstanding  at  the  time  of  such  assessment.  Every 
Federal  land  bank  shall,  by  appropriate  action  of  its  board  of  directors  duly  recorded  in 
its  minutes,  oblig^ate  itself  to  become  liable  on  debentures  and  other  sucn  obligations 
as  pro\ided  in  this  section. 

"Sec  206.  Any  Federal  reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell  debentures  and  other 
such  obligations  issued  by  a  Federal  land  bank  but  only  to  the  same  extent  as,  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  those  upon  which,  they  may  buy  and  sell  farm 
loan  bonds. 

**.Sec.  207.  The  net  earnings  of  the  farm  credits  department  shall  be  carried  to 
reserve  account  to  such  extent  and  in  such  manner,  and  reserves  so  establisihed  shall 
be  invested  as  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  shall  by  res^lation  prescribe. 

"Sec  208.  In  order  to  enable  each  Federal  land  bank  to  cany  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Federal  land  bank,  (a)  to  furnish  for  the  confidential  use  of  such 
banjc  such  reports,  records,  and  other  information  as  he  may  have  available  relating 
to  financial  condition  of  national  banks  through  or  for  which  the  Federal  land  bank 
has  made  or  contemplates  making  discounts,  and  (b)  to  make,  through  his  examiners, 
for  the  confidential  use  of  the  Federal  land  bank^  examinations  of  State  banks,  trust 
companies,  incorporated  live-stock  loan  compames,  or  8a\ings  institutions,  through 
or  for  which  the  Federal  land  bank  has  made  or  contemplates  making  discounts  or 
loans:  Provided^  That  no  such  examinations  shall  be  made  wiUiout  me  consent  oi 
such  State  bank,  trust  company,  incorporated  live-stock  loan  company,  or  savings 
institution.  Land  bank  appraisers  are  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  Federal 
land  bank  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  to  investigate  and 
make  a  written  report  upon  the  products  covered  by  warehouse  receipts  which  are 
security  for  notes  or  other  such  obligations  representing  any  loan  to  any  cooperative 
association  under  subdivision  (a)  of  section  201.  I^nd-bank  examiners  are  author- 
ized, upon  the  request  of  any  Federal  land  bank  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  to  examine  and  make  a  written  report  upon  the  condition  of  any 
cooperative  association  to  which  the  Federal  land  bank  contemplates  making  any 
such  loan. 
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"Sbc.  209.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
legulatioiis,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  efficient  execu- 
tion of  the^ro visions  of  this  title." 

Sbc.  4.  lliat  the  first  two  lines  of  section  12  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  12.  That  no  Federal  land  bank  organized  under  this  act  shall  make  loans, 
other  than  those  authorized  by  Title  II,  except  upon  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions.** 

Sec.  5.  That  section  23  of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

'The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  earnings,  reserves,  and  capital . 
stock  of  the  farm  credits  department  of  any  Federal  land  bank." 

Sec.  6.  That  section  5202  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"E&hth.  Liabilities  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (a)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act  approved  July  17,  1916,  as  amended." 

The  foregoing  recommendation  is  based  upon  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  since  its  inception  and 
the  principles  which  governed  or  should  govern  this  operation,  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  the  policy  undertaken  oy  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  commission  has  also  carefully  considered  the 
poucy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
during  the  period  of  the  recent  crisis,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  policy  adopted  upon  agriculture.  ^ 

The  r^ulation  of  the  volume  oi  credit  and  currency  within  theN 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  accomplished  in  part  by  the  automatic 
operation  of  the  system  and  in  part  by  the  discount  policy  of  the 
various  Federal  reserve  banks. 

The  discount  rates  of  Federal  reserve  banks  in  accordance  with 
the  poUcy  of  banks  of  issue,  in  almost  all  of  the  countries,  having 
a  central  banking  system,  should  normally  be  slightly  above  the  rates 
carried  by  the  class  of  paper  to  which  they  apply,  in  order  that  the 
lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  may  be  preserved  for 
times  of  financial  stringency  and  crisis  and  in  order  that  this  lending 
power  shall  not  be  depleted  by  member  banks  borrowing  from  them 
for  purposes  of  profit  only.  The  rates  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
were  for  the  most  part  above  goin^  rates  on  prime  commercial  paper 
from  the  beginning  of  the  operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
to  the  date  of  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  With  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War,  the  rate  poUcy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  was 
subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury 
poUcy  of  borrowing  the  funds  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
at  rates  of  interest  below  the  market  rate,  and  discount  rates  there- 
after were  below  the  market  rates  on  the  character  of  paper  to  which 
they  appUed. 

The  cost  of  the  war  could  not  be  paid  out  of  collection  of  current^ 
taxes;  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  immediate  payments  by  means i 
of  the  expansion  or  manufacture  of  credit.  Tnis  manufacture  of( 
credit  necessitated  the  use  of  the  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reservel^ 
banks  through  loans  to  member  banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  below  ^. 
the  rate  earned  by  the  bond  and  certificate  of  indebtedness  issues  of  - 
the  Government.  This  poUcy  induced  large  borrowings  on  the  part' 
of  member  banks  from  Federal  reserve  banks  and  larger  expansion 
of  loans  and  discounts  of  the  member  banks. 
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The  greatest  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks  occurred 
in  the  period  from  November,  1914,  when  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
were  organized,  and  our  entrance  into  the  war.  During  this  period 
loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks  in  the  country  expandediO  per  cent, 
and  in  the  same  period  prices  increased  75  per  cent.  During  the 
war  period  loans  and  discounts  expanded  14  per  cent  and  prices 
increased  17  per  cent.  In  the  post-war  period  loans  and  discounts 
\  /  expanded  30  per  cent  and  prices  increased  33  per  cent. 
^  In  the  early  part  of  1919,  following  a  short  period  of  price  deflation 
and  business  contraction,  the  question  of  mcreasing  the  discount 
rates  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  the  direction  of  the 
sounder  policy  of  maintaining  these  rates  above  the  going  rates  for 
commercial  paper  and  above  rates  on  Government  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness,  arose.  At  this  time  the  Government  was 
considering  the  flotation  of  the  Victory  loan  which  it  was  then  thought 
would  involve  $6,000,000,000.  The  Treasury  Department  was 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  flotation  of  the  Victory  loan  at  a  rate  of 
interest  comparable  with  commercial  rates  on  accoimt  of  the  possible 
effect  which  that  action  would  have  upon  existing  issues  of  private 
securities  and  its  possible  effect  in  requiring  the  refimding  of  the 
issues  of  Government  bonds  already  floated. 

The  discount  policy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  was  a^ain  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Treasury  policy  in  securing  its  credit  requurements, 
although  at  this  time  the  tendency  toward  expansion,  speculation, 
and  extravagance  was  beginning  tx)  be  apparent. 

This  was  clearly  the  tune  for  a  policy  of  advancing  the  discount 
rates  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  with  a  view  of  curtailing  the  expan- 
sion, speculation,  and  extravagance  which  was  then  beginning. 
V  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  a  policy  of  restriction  of 
loans  and  discounts  by  advances  in  the  discount  rates  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  could  and  should  have  been  adopted  in  the  early  part 
of  1919,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment anticipated  in  floating  the  Victory  loan  if  such  a  policy  were 
adopted. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  had  this  policy  been 
adopted  in  the  early  part  of  1919  much  of  the  expansion,  specmation, 
and  extravagance  which  characterized  the  postwai"  period  could  have 
been  avoidea. 

The  commission  also  believes  that  had  such  a  policy  been  adopted 
in  1919  the  difficulties,  hardships,  and  losses  which  occurred  in 
1920-21  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  deflation  and  liquidation  would 
have  been  diminished. - 

No  action  in  the  direction  of  restriction  of  expansion,  inflation,  and 
speculation  by  increases  in  discount  rates  was  taken  by  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  until  December,  1919, 
when  slight  advances  were  made  in  discoimt  rates,  followed  in  January 
by  more  radical  advances  and  by  further  increases  during  the  remain- 
der of  1920. 

In  the  meantime  there  began  and  continued  a  period  of  expansion, 
extravagance,  and  speculation,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been 
seen  in  this  country  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

This  era  of  expansion,  speculation,  and  extravagance  resulted  in 
the  making  of  a  large  volume  of  debts  which  was  reflected  in  large 
increases  m  the  boi  rowings  of  the  member  banks  from  Fedend 
reserve  banks.    When  finally  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Board  adopted  the  policy  of  restriction  of  expansion 
of  loans  and  discounts  and  of  speculation  and  extravagance,  loans  and 
discounts,  currency  and  prices  nad  reached  such  a  point  that  deflation 
'was  a  process  accompanied  by  perpendicular  and  very  naaterial 
declines  of  prices  accompanied  by  great  losses  and  hardship  upon 
banks,  commimities,  and  individuals  alike.  0/ 

The  reserves  of  individual  reserve  banks  and  of  the  system  as  a  - 
whole  b^an  to  dwindle  rapidly.  In  some  of  the  reserve  banks  the 
reserves  fell  as  low  as  9  per  cent,  and  at  one  time  it  is  said  that  the 
reserves  of  one  of  the  banks  were  entirely  exhausted.  The  tremendous 
drain  upon  the  credit  resources  of  the  country  brought  about  the 
over  extension  of  many  of  the  banks  of  the  coimtry,  and  with  some 
of  these  banks  loans  and  discounts  had  advanced  to  a  point  where  the 
banks  were  utterly  unable  to  loan  additional  fimds  to  their  customers 
without  rendering  themselves  in  great  danger  of  insolvency. 

From  1915  to  1920  the  ratio  of  loans  and  discounts  of  national 
banks  to  capital  and  surplus  had  increased  from  3.8tolto5.5tol, 
and  in  many  instances  capital  and  surplus  would  not  permit  of 
further  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  without  endangering 
the  interests  of  depositors  and  stockholders  aUke.  The  policy  of  the 
Federal  reserve  banks,  therefore,  during  this  period  imderwent  a 
change.  Discount  rates  were  raised,  particularly  upon  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  Government  bonds,  resulting  in  the  liquidation 
of  this  class  of  paper  by  the  member  banks  and  the  freeing  of  the 
funds  invested  in  them  for  other  purposes. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  the  credits  of  European  Governments  in 
this  coimtry  the  purchasing  power  of  Europe  m  our  markets  began 
to  fail.  T^is  resulted  in  a  snarp  decline  in  exports,  particularly  of 
farm  products.  The  exhaustion  of  credit  and  capital,  coupled  with 
the  decline  in  exports,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  decline  in  prices. 
With  the  beginning  of  tms  decline  the  forces  of  reaction  and  depression  ^ 
began  to  operate.  Goods  were  thrown  on  the  market,  orders  were*  -  * 
canceled,  the  buyer's  strike  developed,  imemployment  ensued,  and 
complete  industrial  depression  followed. 

As  the  purchasing  power  of  the  domestic  population  diminished 
and  unemployment  Degan,  more  and  more  goods  began  to  congest 
the  channels  of  commerce  and  more  and  more  credit  was  required  to 
carry  these  goods  until  they  could  be  marketed.  It  was  necessary, 
by  a  high  level  of  discount  rates,  to  keep  these  credit  requirements  m 
such  a  relation  to  the  prices  of  goods  that  bank  failures  would  not 
result  and  a  financial  crash  increase  the  inevitable  industrial  depression 
resulting  from  declining  prices. 

As  the  pressiire  of  liquidation  developed  there  began  to  be  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  ameUoration  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  with  respect  to  discoimt  rates,  based  upon  the  assurnp- 
tion  that  lower  discount  rates  and  freer  money  would  arrest  the  tide 
of  liouidation  and  reduce  tlie^  hardships  of  those  who  are  compelled 
to  sen  in  a  declining  market^^/^he  commission  believes  that  a  policy 
of  lower  discount  rates  and  greater  liberality  in  extending  credits 
could  have  been  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  and  the  early 
months  of  1921,  and  that  such  a  policy  would  have  retarded  the 
process  of  liqiddation  and  thus  spread  the  losses  incident  to  the 
inevitable  decUne  of  prices  to  a  lower  level  over  a  longer  period, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  poUcy  at  that  time  would  have  been 
advisable.  // 
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About  one-third  of  the  banks  at  this  period  were  greatly  over- 
extended and  it  was  the  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
a  policy  of  cheap  money  at  this  time,  coupled  with  an  invitation  to 
tliem  to  further  extend  themselves  and  the  ratio  of  loans  and 
discounts  to  capital,  might  have  resulted  in  bank  failure  involv- 
ing the  industrial  and  commercial  insjbitutions  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks  were  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  continuing  the  high  discount  rates  and  the 
consequent  pressure  and  hardship  upon  the  conunercial  and  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand  and  a  policy  of  lower 
discount  rates  involving  a  possible  financial  crisis  in  tne  midst  of  an 
industrial  crisis.  The  Federal  reserve  banks,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  took  the  first  choice,  and  discount  rates 
were  continued  upon  practically  the  same  level  as  before. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system  with  reference  to  discount  rates  would  have  accom- 
plidied  a  reversal  in  part  of  the  psychological  and  economic  factors 
which  at  this  time  were  moving  m  the  direction  of  lower  prices,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  tended  to  induce  on  the  part  of  banks 
a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  furnishing  additional  credit. 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the  pressure  of  discount  rates  and  of 
liquidation  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  resulted  in 
great  hardship,  loss,  and  sacrifice  among  the  agricultiu'al  population 
of  the  country.  The  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  losses  of-  me  period, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  agricultural  sections. 

The  pressure  was  greater  upon  the  amcultural  sections  because  of 
the  pecuUar  conditions  surrounding  me  marketing  of  agricultural 
crops,  and  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  crops  of  1920  haq  been  pro- 
duced at  costs  greater  than  those  applicable  to  any  other  crops  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  These  hardships  were  also  greater  because 
the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  declined  to  a  greater  de^ee 
and  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  The 
investigation  of  the  commission  shows  that  liquidation  of  bank 
loans  and  discounts  in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  coimtry  was 
less  than  in  the  industrial  sections,  and  in  fact  that  but  little  a^fual 
Uquidation  of  loans  and  discounts  had  taken  place  in  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  country  as  a  whole  up  to  May,  1921.  Certain  excep- 
tions should  be  noted  to  this  general  statement.  Liquidation  of 
loans  and  discoimts  in  the  Kansas  City  district  in  the  period  of  May 
4,  1920,  to  April  28,  1921,  amounted  to  13  per  cent  and  was  substan- 
tially as  great  in  the  agricultural  sections  as  in  the  industrial  sections. 
In  tne  Dallas  district,  loans  and  discounts  in  agricultural  coimties 
were  reduced  6.33  per  cent  and  in  nonagricultural  counties  12.6  per 
cent.  In  the  Minneapohs  district,  loans  and  discounts  were  reduced 
4.81  per  cent  in  agncultural  counties  and  12.02  per  cent  in  non- 
agricultural  counties.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  pressure 
for  liquidation  in  agricultural  loans  as  well  as  industrial  and  com- 
mercial loans.  It  means  rather  that  the  prices  received  by  the 
farmer  for  the  goods  he  had  to  sell  during  this  period  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  lijquidate  the  debts  he  had  made  in  producing  the  crop  and 
in* extending  his  plant  and  operations  during  the  more  prosperous 
period  which  preceded  the  crisis.  Liquidations  in  bank  loans  in  the 
agricultural  counties  in  the  Kansas  City  district  were  materially  laiger 
than  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  other  Federal  reserve  districts, 
and  this  enforced  liquidation  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  imposition 
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of  great  hardships  and  losses  from  forced  sales  of  farm  commodities, 
particularly  in  tne  case  of  cattle. 

The  hardships  and  losses  which  are  inevitably  incident  to  a  period 
of  price  deflation  and  business  depression  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  increased  in  the  Kansas  City  district  particularly  and  in 
the  other  districts  in  which  the  progressive  rate  was  applied  and  by 
the  application  of  progressive  rates  of  interest  upon  borrowing  in 
excess  of  the  basic  line  of  the  borrowing  banks. 

The  pressure  of  the  forces  of  liquidation  and  depression,  however, 
may  be  indicated  as  well  by  a  reduction  in  deposits  as  by  a  reduction 
in  loans  and  discounts.  This  pressure  in  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  total 
deposits  (time  and  demand)  in  agricultural  coimties  was  11.1  per  cent 
as  compared  with  5.2  per  cent  m  semiagricultural  counties  and  4.4 
per  cent  in  industrial  counties. 

Considering  demand  deposits  alone,  the  reduction  was  20.02  per 
cent  in  agricultural  counties,  13.14  per  cent  in  semiagricultural 
counties  and  10.07  per  cent  in  industrial  counties. 

It  was  also  contended  before  the  commission  that  high  rates  for 
call  money  on  the  stock  exchange  during  this  period  brought  a  with- 
drawal of  funds  sorely  needed  by  industry  and  agriculture  during  this 
period  to  New  York  for  purposes  of  stock  speculation.  The  rates  for 
call  money  in  New  York  during  the  period  from  January,  1 920,  to  June, 
1921,  were  continuously  below  10  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  from  January  to  March,  1920.  \^ 

Beginning  with  November,  1919,  and  continuously  throughout  1920 
and  me  first  half  of  1921,  the  loans  of  New  York  banks  made  on  the 
stock  exchange  for  out-of-town  correspondents  as  well  as  the  balances 
of  country  banks  with  New  York  banks  continuously  decUned,  and  an 
examination  of  the  clearings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
through  the  gold  settlement  fund  shows  a  continuous  flow  of  money  on 
ordina^  transactions  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to 
other  Federal  reserve  banks  during  this  period.  The  very  great 
demands  for  money  by  industry  and  agriculture  resulted  in  withdrawal 
of  funds  from  New  York,  causing  higher  interest  rates  instead  of  the 
demands'  of  the  stock  exchange  resulting  in  a  withdrawtd  of  funds 
from  the  banks  serving  industry  and  agriculture. 

The  position  of  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  , 
Board  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  throughout  the  business  cycle  ! 
of  expansion,  extravagance,  speculation,  deflation,  and  depression,  j 
which  followed  it,  was  extremely  diflScult.     The  banks  were  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Government.     Through  them  and  their  auxiliary  I 
organizations  the  enormous  issues  of  war  bonds  were  floated.     Their  i 
policy  was  not  only  interwoven  with  the  poUcy  of  the  Treasury  / 
Department  but  subordinated  to  it.     The  decisions  which  had  to, 
be  made  were  difficult  and  important.     Doubtless  in  these  circum- 
stances mistakes  of  judgment  were  made  which  the  clearer  judgmentj 
of  retrospect  would  change^The  commission  beUeves  that  a  poUcy , 
of  sharp  advances  in  discoimt  rates  should  have  been  inaugurated  , 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  and  can  not  excuse  the  action  of  the  ^ 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  this  period  ; 
in  failing  to  take  measures  to  restrict  the  expansion,  inflation,  specula-  / 
tion,  and  extravagance  which  characterized  the  period. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE   FEDERAL   RESERVE   STSTEM. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation  of  the  Federal  reserve  system 
to  the  economic  crisis  through  which  the  country  has  just  passed 
and  the  economic  conditions  which  characterized  it,  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  appreciate  the  organization  and  function  of  the  systena  and 
the  relation  of  the  various  units  of  the  system  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  to  each  other. 

MEMBER    BANKS. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishment  of  the  Federal  reserve  system 
the  country  is  divided  into  12  Federal  reserve  districts,  determined 
with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  and  customary  course  of  business. 
All  national  banks  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve  bank  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  located,  and  State 
I  banks  may  be  members  if   they  have  a  capital  in  amount  suffi- 
Icient    to    entitle    them    to    become  national    banks   in  the   place 
where  they  are  located,  and  comply  in  other  respects  with  the  require- 
[ments  of  the  Federal  reserve  law.    Both  state  and  national  banks 
which  become  members  retain  their  character  as  private  corporations 
and  are  governed  under  the  Federal  reserve  law  only  in  their  relation 
to  the  Federal  reserve  system. 

In  the  principal  financial  center  of  each  Federal  reserve  district 
there  is  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  the  management  and  poUcy  of  which 
is  controlled  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  six  of  whom,  known  as 
class  A  and  class  B  directors,  are  elected  by  the  member  banks,  and 
three  of  whom,  known  as  class  C  directors,  are  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  reserve  banks,  like  the  member 
banks,  are  private  corporations,  governed  and  operated  by  their 
respective  boards  of  directors  and  officers,  just  as  any  other  corpora- 
tion. They  are,  however,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  composed  of  seven  members,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  ex  officio 
members,  the  other  five  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Class  A  directors  are  representatives  of  the  stockholding  banks; 
class  B  directors  are  representatives  of  the  commerce,  agriculture,  or 
industry  of  the  district,  and  may  not  be  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees of  any  bank;  class  C  du*ectors  are  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  can  not  be  officers,  directors,  or  employees,  or 
stockholders  of  a  bank.  For  the  purpose  of  election  of  class  A  and 
class  B  directors,  the  member  banks  of  each  district  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  consisting  as  nearly  as  possible  of  banks  of  similar 
capitalization.  This  grouping  results  in  dividing  the  banks  into  three 
classes  according  to  their  capital,  thus  giving  equal  representation 
16 
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to  the  large,  small,  and  medium-sized  banks  in  each  Federal  reserve 
district,  ^ach  bank  has  one  vote,  without  regard  to  size.  One 
class  C  director  in  each  district  is  designated  as  Federal  reserve 
agent  (the  local  representative  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board)  and 
chainaan  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  active  management  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is  vested  in  a 
governor  and  one  or  more  deputy  governors,  elected  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  management  and  poUcy  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  is  essentiaDy  pnvate  and  commercial,  rather  than  pubUc  and 
governmental.  Tne  public  character  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
rests  upon  the  delegated  power  of  the  bank  (1)  to  act  as  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government  and  (2)  to  issue  currency. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  is  furnished  by  the 
member  oanks,  each  of  which  is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  to  an  amount  equal  to  6  i>er  cent 
of  its  own  capital  and  surplus,  one-half  of. which  has  been  paid  in. 

The  deposits  of  Federal  reserve  banks  are  also  furnished  by  the 
member  banks,  each  of  which  is  reauired  to  niaintain  a  reserve  de- 
posit in  the  Federal  reserve  bank  oi  which  it  is  a  member  equal  to 
13  per  cent  of  its  net  demand  deposits  if  it  is  located  in  a  central 
reserve  city,  10  per  cent  if  it  is  located  in  a  reserve  city,  and  7  per 
cent  if  located  in  a  city  which  is  neither  a  central  reserve  city  nor  a 
reserve  citj.  AD  member  banks,  r^ardless  of  location,  are  required 
to  maintam  deposits  of  3  per  cent  against  time  deposits.  Against 
all  of  these  reserve  deposits  the  Federal  reserve  banks  are  required 
to  maintain  a  reserve  m  gold  or  lawful  money  equal  to  36  per  cent. 
Discounts  and  advances  are  made  by  the  reserve  banks  to  the 
member  banks  to  take  care  of  essential  requirements  or  such  business 
expansion  as  may  take  place  in  their  respective  districts.  These 
accommodations  may  be  made  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  first,  by 
the  rediscount  of  conmiercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  or  live-stock 
paper,  or  paper  coUateraled  by  Grovemment  bonds  and  certificates 
of  mdebteaness,  and,  second,  by  advances  upon  the  note  of  the  mem- 
ber bank,  when  secured  by  such  eligible  paper  or  Government  obli- 
gations. In  the  case  of  discounts,  the  paper  must  not  have  a 
maturity  of  over  90  days  at  the  time  of  discount,  except  in  the  case 
of  a^cultural  or  live-stock  paper,  when  it  may  have  a  maturity  at 
the  time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  six  months,  exclusive  of  aays 
of  grace.  In  the  case  of  advances  on  the  note  of  a  member  bank 
secured  by  eligible  paper  or  Government  obligations,  the  maturity 
of  the  note  is  limited  to  1 5  days.  It  should  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  amount  borrowed  by  a  member  bank  from  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  is  itself  the  limit  of  the  increased  lending  power  of  the 
member  bank  caused  by  that  borrowing.  What  happens  in  such  a 
case  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example: 

If  a  customer  desires  to  borrow  $100,000  from  a  member  bank,  he 
gives  his  note  for  that  amount  and  ordinarily  receives  not  cash  but 
a  deposit  credit  for  $100,000  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  Against 
this  deposit  liabihty  of  the  bank  a  reserve  of  7  per  cent,  10  per  cent, 
or  13  per  cent  (depending  upon  the  location  of  the  bank)  must  be 
maintained  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank.  In  the  event  that  the 
reserve  deposits  of  this  member  bank  with  its  reserve  bank  are  not 
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siiSicieiit  to  cover  this  $7,000  of  additional  reserve  m  the  case  of  .& 
country  member  bank,  tne  bank  borrows  that  amount,  aiKl  no* 
$100,000,  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  m  some  one  of  tbe  wajrs 
authorized  by  the  Federal  reserve  act.     It  is  a|^arent,  tiierolore, 
that  the  loans  made  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  their  member 
banks  do  not  represent  the  full  amount  ol  potential  deposit  credit 
expansion  by  the  member  banks  to  their  customers.     In  fact,  a  loaia 
by  a  Federal  reserve  bank  to  a  country  member  bank  in  the  form  of 
a  deposit  credit  forms  the  reserve  basis  for  additional  deposit  loans 
by  that  member  bank  to  its  customers  in  amounts  averaging  about 
fourteen  times  the  amount  which  it  borrowed  from  tiSs  Federal 
reserve  bank.     Allowing  for  the  fact,  however,  that  about  one^Lxth. 
of  the  customers^  borrowing  will  ordinarily  be  roquired  in  notes, 
which  the  meml)^  hank  will  have  to  withdraw  from  the  reserve  bank, 
the  expansive  quality  of  a  reserve  deposit  created  by  a  loan  or  dis- 
count, in  the  case  of  a  country  member  bank,  would  be  ab<Mit  four 
and  one-half,  instead  of  about  fourteen,  times  the  amount  of  the 
reserve  deposit.     In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  assistance  panted 
to  member  banks  by  the  Federal  reserve  system,  or  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  expansion  of  business  represented  by  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  this  potential  credit  expansioa 
by  the  member  banl^s  must  be  k^t  constantly  in  mind. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  curr^it  demiuids  of  its  depositors  lor  cash, 
a  member  bank  ordmarily  finds  it  necessary  to  maintain  in  ite  vault 
a  limited  supply  of  cash  or  till  mioney  (in  mMiy  instances  in  eity  banks 
estimated  to  oe  less  than  1  per  cent  of  its  deposits)  from  which  it  mar 
make  its  customary  daily  cash  disbursements.  This  supply  of  casn 
or  tifl  money  may  be  maintained  from  day  to  day  by  borrowings  fr<Mn 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  the  form  of  Federal  reserve  notes,  which 
are  issued  in  the  manner  explained  later.  This  cash  loaned  by  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  to  tlie  member  bank  may  be  checked  out  by  the 
bank's  customer  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  for  pay  roll  or 
other  purposes.  Ultimately  it  finds  its  way  back  into  the  bank  in  iim 
form  of  new  deposits.  These  funds  are  obtained  in  the  first  instai^e 
from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  by  the  creation  of  a  deposit  credit  with 
the  reserve  bank,  which  is  checked  against  Just  as  a  customer  of  an 
ordinaiy  commercial  bank  withdraws  nis  deposits. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  a  depository  of  the  res^*ves  of  member 
banks,  some  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  also  act  as  a  clearing  homse 
for  their  members,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  deposit 
balances  of  the  member  banks  are  used  as  the  basis  against  ^diidi 
checks  drawn  for  or  against  individual  member  bani^  are  debited  or 
credited.  In  the  event  that  a  member  has  a  net  credit  at  tiie  end  of 
tlie  day,  its  reserve  account  is  increased  by  tiiat  amoimt.  In  the 
event  that  it  has  a  net  debit  at  the  end  of  the  day,  its  reserve  aoconat 
is  decreased  by  that  amount.  If  the  decrease  is  so  gieat  as  to  bring 
its  reserve  balance  below  the  minimum  reserve  rec[uirementy  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  tlie  member  bank  to  borrow  in  <mier  to  make 
good  that  reserve. 

A  member  bank,  therefore,  may  borrow  from  the  Federal  reaarve 
bank  for  any  one  of  three  purposes — first,  to  make  good  ite  reset  ve 
against  its  own  deposit  liability;  second,  to  obtain  c^  naoessary  to 
maintain  its  requisite  vault  casn;  and,  third,  to  make  good  its  reserve 
against  the  net  debit  of  clearing-house  transactions. 
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FEDERAJL  B£SSBV£   NOTES* 

The  Federal  reserve  note  is  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
enunent  issued  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank.  It  is  redeemable  in  gold 
on  demand  at  the  Treasury  Department  or  in  gold  or  lawful  money  at 
any  Federal  reserve  bank,  regardless  of  which  Dank  issued  it.  It  is  a 
fiurst  and  paramount  lien  on  all  of  the  assets  of  the  issuing  bank  and, 
in  addition,  is  secured  by  collateral  security  equal  at  least  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  tne  note.  That  coUateral  may  consist  of  (1) 
paper  indorsed  by  member  banks  and  issued  directly  for  commercial, 
inaustrial,  or  a^cultural  purposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  or 
trading  in  securities  of  the  United  States  Government;  that  is,  paper 
eligible  for  discount  at  a  Federal  reserve  bank;  (2)  notes  of  a  member 
bank  secured  by  eligible  paper  or  secured  by  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government:  (3)  bills  of  exchange  indorsed  by  a  member 
bank  and  bankers'  acceptances  bought  by  a  Federal  reserve  bank  in 
the  open  market-  and  (4)  gold  or  gold  certificates.  Each  Federal 
reserve  bank  is  also  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  in  gold  equ€d  to 
not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  Federal  reserve  notes 
outstanding,  except  in  certain  cases  hereinafter  referred  to.  When 
gold  is  plec^ed  as  collateral  for  outstanding  Federal  reserve  notes,  it 
may  be  counted  in  making  up  the  required  40  per  cent  reserve,  as  may 
idso  gold  that  is  maintained  m  the  redemption  fund  with  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  the  redemption  of  Federal  reserve  notes. 

Federal  reserve  notes  are  originally  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  the  Federal  reserve  agent,  who  is  the  local  representative 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  and  are 
issued  through  him  to  the  Federal  reserve  bank  upon  its  application 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  the  required  collateral.  Inasmuch  as 
Federd  reserve  notes  are  issued  against  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  ex- 
change and  acceptances  which  are  discounted  by  the  member  banks 
with  the  Federal  reserve  bank  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  loan, 
the  Federal  reserve  notes  bear  a  direct  relation  to  and  expand  or 
contract  in  response  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  business, 
agriculture,  and  industry,  as  indicated  by  the  increase  or  decrease 
oi  loans  and  discoimts  of  the  member  banxs  with  the  Federal  reserve 
hank.  YSThen  the  requirements  of  business,  agriculture,  and  industry 
permit,  the  Federal  reserve  notes  are  retired  in  the  following  manner: 
The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  member  banks  to  their  customers 
being  decreased,  and  the  deposits  of  the  member  banks,  accord- 
ingly, being  contracted,  a  member  bank  no  longer  needs  to  borrow 
from  its  Federal  reserve  bank  to  the  same  extent  as  when  business 
demands  are  greater  in  order  to  maintain  its  reserve,  and  accord- 
in^y  pays  off  its  loans  by  a  deposit  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
raFeaeral  reserve  notes  which  are  received  by  it  from  its  own  cus- 
tomers in  the  payment  of  their  loans.  In  other  words,  when  busi- 
ness permits  of  contraction  of  the  loans  and  deposits  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  member  banks,  those  member  banks  avail  themselves  of 
titiat  opportunity  to  decrease  tiieir  own  borrowings  from  the  Federal 
reserve  bank,  and,  in  doing  so,  decrease  the  totafamount  of  Federal 
reserve  notes  outstanding.  If  the  notes  returned  to  the  Federal 
reserve  bank  are  those  issued  by  it,  they  can  not  be  paid  out  again 
except  upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  an  original  issue. 
If,  however,  they  are  the  notes  of  another  Federal  reserve  bank, 
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thev  must  be  returned  to  the  bank  of  issue  for  credit  or  redemption, 
and  can  not  be  issued  again  by  that  bank  except  in  compliance  wit>li 
the  conditions  of  an  original  issue. 

The  Federal  reserve  act  provides  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
shall  have  power — 

To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  from  time  to  time  to  rene-w 
such  suspension  for  periods  not  exceeding  fifteen  days,  any  reserve  requirement 
specified  in  this  act:  Provided^  That  it  shall  establish  a  graduated  tax  upon  tlie 
amounts  by  which  the  reserve  requirements  of  this  act  may  be  permitted  to  fall 
below  the  level  hereinafter  specined:  And  moHded  further ^  That  when  the  goM 
reserve  held  against  Federal  reserve  notes  falls  below  40  per  centum,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  shall  establish  a  graduated  tax  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum  per 
annum  upon  such  deficiency  until  the  reserves  fall  to  32)  per  centum,  and  when 
said  reserve  falls  below  32)  per  centum,  a  tax  at  the  rate  increasingly  of  not  less  than 
1)  per  centum  per  annum  upon  each  2)  per  centum  or  fraction  thereof  that  sudi 
reserve  falls  below  32)  per  centum.  The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  reserve  bank, 
but  the  reserve  banks  shall  add  an  amount  equal  to  said  tax  to  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  section  is  evidently  intended  to  provide  for  a  case  where 
the  demands  upon  the  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  as 
a  whole  is  sucn  as  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  deposit  and 
currency  liabilities  below  the  35  and  40  per  cent  limits  established 
by  the  act.  The  provision  is  obviously  aesigned  to  cover  an  emer- 
gency and  contains  provisions  which  are  intended  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion in  loans  and  discounts  which  will  bring  the  reserve  ratio  up  to 
the  reserve  required  by  law.  The  section  provides  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  upon  the  deficiency  of  the  reserves  which  shall  be 
reflected  in  the  discount  rates  charged  member  banks ,  the  purpose 
being  to  induce  such  pressure  upon  the  loans  and  discounts  of  Fed- 
eral reserve  banks  to  member  banks  as  to  cause  a  reduction  in  these 
loans  and  discounts  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  reserve 
ratio  to  the  point  which  the  law  fixes  as  the  reserve  required. 

RESERVE   RATIOS. 

Under  the  Federal  reserve  act,  each  Federal  reserve  bank,  and  all 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  the  aggregate,  are  required  to  maintain 
reserves  of  35  per  cent  in  gold  or  lawml  money  i^ainst  deposit  lia- 
bilities, and  a  40  per  cent  reserve  in  gold  against  currency  (Federal 
reserve  note)  liabilities.  The  reserve  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  Federal  reserve  bank,  or  by  the  system  as  a  whole,  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows,  for  example: 

Deposite $2, 000, 000, 000 

Reserve  against  deposits  35  per  cent $700, 000, 000 

Federal  Reserve  notes 3, 000, 000, 000 

Reserve  against  notes  40  per  cent 1, 200, 000, 000 

Making  a  net  gold  reserve  requirement  of *  1,  900, 000, 000 

As  all  Federal  reserve  notes  are  redeemable  in  gold,  theoretically 
at  least,  the  gold  reserve  against  note  issues  must  be  sufiicient  to 
insure  the  redemption  of  all  such  notes,  or  such  portion  of  them  as 
migjht  conceivably  be  presented  for  redemption  in  gold  at  one  time. 
If  it  be  assumed,  and  the  Federal  reserve  act  does  so  assume,  that  a 
reserve  of  40  per  cent  must  be  maintained  against  note  issues  to 

I  This  is  net  gold  reserve  required  except  in  so  far  as  lawful  money  may  form  a  part  of  the  $700,000,000 
reserve  against  deposits. 
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insure  such  redemption,  it  is  then  clear  that  if  the  reserve  drops 
below  40  per  cent  the  true  or  gold  value  of  the  note  issue  which  it 
supports  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  the  deficiency  of  the  reserve 
bears  to  the  whole  note  issue.  For  example,  if  the  note  issue  were 
$5,000,000,000,  the  gold  reserve  requu-ed  would  be  $2,000,000,000. 
If  the  actual  reserve  were  $1,500,000,000,  the  deficiency  would  be 
$500,000,000,  or  a  theoretical  depreciation  of  10  per  cent  on  the  total 
currency  issue. 

The  gold  reserve  may  be  reduced  (1)  by  l9ans  and  discounts  rep- 
resenting an  increase  or  expansion  of  the  deposit  or  currency  liabili- 
ties in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  reserve  will  carry;  (2)  by  the 
redemption  of  notes  in  gold;  (3)  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  in  pay- 
ment of  adverse  foreim  balances  of  trade.  If  the  reserve  ratio, 
therefore,  were  reducea  to  the  legal  minimum  for  any  reason,  as,  for 
example,  by  excessive  loans  to  member  banks,  resiilting  in  deposit 
and  currency  liabilities,  any  withdrawal  in  gold  either  for  redemption 
of  notes  or  to  pay  adverse  balances  of  foreign  trade  would  reduce 
the  ratio  below  the  legal  minimum  and  depreciate  the  true  or  gold 
value  of  outstanding  note  issues. 

For  example,  eliminating  consideration  of  the  fact  that  ''lawful 
money"  may  form  a  part  en  reserve  against  deposits 

Deposit  liabilities $2, 000, 000, 000 

Note  issue 3, 000, 000, 000 

Legal  ;reserve  required II,  900, 000, 000 

Not^  redeemed  in  gold 500, 000, 000 

Remaining  gold  reserve II,  400, 000, 000 

This  gold  reserve  would  then  be  as  follows : 

Gold  required  as  reserve  against  deposits 700, 000, 000 

Gold  required  hs  reserve  against  notes 1, 000, 000, 000 

Total 1,700,000,000 


Deficiency 300, 000, 000 

The  reserve  ratio  would,  therefore,  be  reduced  to  311  per  cent. 
If  the  gold  were  withdrawn  in  payment  of  foreign  trade  balances 
there  might  not  be  any  reduction  as  a  result  in  currency  issue  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  reserve,  therefore,  would  be  equal  to  the  total 
amount  withdrawn  in  payment  of  foreign  trade  oalance  and  this 
reserve  ratio  accordingly  further  reduced. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  the  protection  of  the 
integritv  of  the  currency  of  the  country  requires  that  in  normal 
times  tne  ratio  of  the  gold  reserve  to  the  deposit  and  currency  lia- 
bilities shall  be  above  the  legal  minimum  in  order  that  in  abnormal 
liii.e  ,  t-r  by  reason  of  large  credit  demands  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  for  redemp- 
tion of  notes  or  in  pjayment  of  trade  balances,  the  reserve  will  not  fall 
below  the  legal  minimum  and  the  gold  value  of  the  note  issue  be  thus 
unduly  depreciated. 

DISCOUNT    RATES. 

The  discount  rate  is  the  rate  at  which  a  member  bank  may  borrow 
from  a  Federal  reserve  bank  and  may  differ  with  the  classes  or  maturi- 
ties of  securities   (commercial  paper  or  Government  bonds)  redis- 
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counted  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank  or  put  up  by  the  member 
bank  as  collateral  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank.  Theo- 
retically, inasmuch  as  all  loans  made  by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  to 
member  banks  are  presumably  good,  the  discount  rates  on  all  loans 
should  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  paper  discounted 
or  collateral  deposited.  In  practice,  however,  different  discount  rates 
have  been  charged,  based  both  upon  the  character  of  the  paper  and 
upon  the  lengtn  of  the  maturity  which  it  carries.  As  the  charac- 
teristic primarily  required  in  the  mvcstment  is  inmiediate  availability, 
the  shorter-time  paper  takes  the  lower  rate.  Until  recently,  a  differ- 
ential was  generally  made  in  favor  of  paper  discounted  or  put  up  as 
collateral  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Government  bonds  or  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness;  (2)  bankers'  acceptances;  (3)  conmiercial 
acceptances;  (4)  commercial  paper. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is  that  of  a  bank 
of  issue  and  its  facilities  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  availed  of  for  purposes 
of  profit  on  the  part  of  member  banks,  and  in  order  that  its  loans  and 
discounts  and  currency  issues  should  be  representative  of  the  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  agricultural  expansion,  the  discount  rate  should 
be  sufficiently  above  the  commercial  rate  for  money  to  make  possible 
the  creation  of  liabilities  for  loans  and  discounts  and  currency  issues 
equivalent  to  the  expansion  of  conounerce,  industry,  or  agriculture, 
without  inviting  borrowing  for  the  purposes  of  profit  on  the  part 
of  the  banks  and  speculation  on  the  part  of  industry  or  business. 
Under  such  a  policy  the  cycle  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  deposit 
and  currency  liabilities  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  would  be  as 
follows: 

Business  expands,  increasing  demands  for  loans;  market  rate  for 
money  rises  and  banks  borrow  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks; 
deposits,  circulation,  and  liabihties  of  Federal  reserve  banks  increase; 
Federal  reserve  rates  increase  to  keep  pace  with  the  market  rates; 
profits  from  commercial  loans  heins  reduced,  the  member  banks 
pay  back  loans  to  Federal  reserve  banks,  causing  a  reduction  in  deposit 
and  currency  habilities. 

OPEN-MARKET   TRANSACTIONS. 

In  addition  to  its  functions  as  the  depository  of  the  reserve  credit 
of  the  country  and  as  a  clearing  house  of  the  member  banks,  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  exercises  an  additional  function  in  the  control 
and  regulation  of  credit.  This  function  is  manifested  in  what  is 
usually  known   as   open-market  transactions.     That  is,  the  direct 

Eurchase  of  bankers'  or  commercial  acceptances  from  banks  and  bill 
rokers,  and  the  sale  of  these  acceptances  to  other  banks  or  to  other 
Federal  reserve  banks.  These  purchases  operate  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  credit  and  the  interest  rate  in  the  following  manner: 

Whenever  business  in  the  centers  of  commerce,  where  large  export 
and  import  transactions  are  financed,  as  well  as  large  domestic 
transactions,  is  expanding,  great  quantities  of  bankers'  and  commer- 
cial acceptances  are  made.  These  acceptances  are  usually  absorbed; 
that  is,  bought  b^r  banks,  corporations  and  individual  investors. 
If  money  is  tight  in  these  centers  and  interest  rates  consequently 
high,  the  reserve  bank  will  purchase  these  acceptances  from  the 
b^iks  or  from  bill  brokers,  or  from  the  pwsons  by  whom  they  are 
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h^d,  thus  releasing  the  money  paid  for  thase  acceptances  in  the  hands 
of  the  banks,  bill  brokers,  or  persons  holding  the  acceptances.  This 
results  in  an  increase  of  the  funds  of  these  banks  available  for  other 
transactions,  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  credit  in  relation  to  the 
demand  and  effecting  a  reduction  in  tne  interest  rate  for  commercial 
borrowings  generally. 

INTER-FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANK   TRANSACTIONS. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  a  credit  system  is  to  mobilize  reserves 
and  make  them  availaole  where  needed  and  when  needed.  The 
creation  of  the  12  Federal  reserve  banks  sets  up  a  separate  reserve  in 
each  of  the  12  districts,  but  in  order  that  excess  reserves  of  each 
district  may  be  available  in  any  other  district  where  there  may  be  a 
deficiency  of  reserve,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  excess  reserves  of  one  bank  may  be  transferred  to 
another  bank.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  Federal  reserve  system  by 
means  of  inter-bank  borrowmgs  and  by  the  settlements  effected 
through  a  clearing  fund  known  as  the  gold-settlement  fund.  This 
fund  was  originally  established  by  each  Federal  reserve  bank  deposit- 
ing in  a  fund  at  Washington  a  sum  in  gold  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000, 
and  in  addition  an  amount  equal  to  its  indebtedness  to  all  other 
Federal  reserve  banks.  Each  bank  was  required  to  maintain  its 
balance  in  the  gold  settlement  fund  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  the  gold  deposited  by  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  IS  usually  many  times  that  sum.  The  amount  on  June  30, 
1921  was  $404,111,306.  The  net  debit  or  credit  of  each  bank  each 
day  is  subtracted  from  or  added  to  the  proportion  of  the  gold-settle- 
ment fund  which  the  bank  owns.  The  net  proportion  of  the  gold- 
settlement  fund,  therefore,  owned  by  each  bank  will  depend  upon 
whether  it  is  a  debtor  or  a  creditor  of  the  other  Reserve  banks  at  the 
end  of  the  day^s  settlement.  The  daily  debit  or  credit  of  each  bank 
as  a  result  of  inter-bank  transactions  is  commmiicated  by  telegram  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  net  debit  or  credit  relation  of 
each  Federal  reserve  bank  is  settled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
each  day  by  the  appropriate  bookkeeping  entry,  so  that  the  gold- 
settlement  fund  is  in  effect  a  security  and  convenience  for  the  pay- 
ment in  gold  at  one  place  of  the  balances  which  may  be  due  from  one 
bank  to  another,  and  greatly  increases  the  mobility  of  the  exchanges 
between  the  reserve  banks.  Incidentally  it  might  oe  mentioned  that 
the  Federal  reserve  agent  at  each  Federal  reserve  bank,  who  holds 
the  collateral  against  which  Federal  reserve  notes  are  issued,  also 
has  a  gold  account  with  the  Federal  reserve  board,  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  for  his  credit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  precisely 
ilie  same  manner  as  the  Fcnleral  reserve  banks  make  deposits  to 
their  credit  in  the  gold-settlement  fund.  The  amount  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  Federal  reserve  agents  on  June  30, 1921,  was  $1,129,- 
553,360,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the  Federal  reserve  agents  for  their 
credit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  $1,533,664,665. 

To  illustrate  themobihty  of  credit  transfers  between  reserve  banks  an 
example  is  cited :  If  the  gold-settlement  fund  is  $24,000,000,  represent- 
ing an  ownership  in  the  fund  of  each  bank  of  $2,000,000,  and  tne  bank 
of  Kansas  City  owes  the  bank  of  New  York  City  $500,000,  the  bank 
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of  New  York  City,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  which  the  transaction  is  recorded,  will  own  $2,500,000  of 
the  gold-settlement  fund  and  the  bank  of  Kansas  City  will  own 
$1,500,000.  No  gold  whatever  will  have  been  taken  out  of  the  gold- 
settlement  fund.  The  whole  transaction  representing  a  transfer  of 
credit  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  will  have  been  settled  solely  by- 
book  entries.  This  system  avoids  the  great  expense  and  loss  of  time 
and  great  inconvenience  incident  to  the  shipment  of  gold  or  currency 
to  settle  interbank  indebtedness. 

The  net  credit  or  debit  in  the  gold-settlement  fund  as  a  result  of 
interbank  transactions  may  result  irom  any  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing transactions  by  the  banks.  (1)  A  net  credit  or  debit  as  a  result 
of  check  clearings  and  telegraphic  transfers  between  member  banks 
in  one  Federal  reserve  distnct  and  member  banks  in  another  Federal 
reserve  district.  (2)  The  rediscount  by  one  reserve  bank  of  paper 
discounted  for  member  banks  by  another  Federal  reserve  Dank. 
(3)  The  sale  of  acceptances  by  one  Federal  reserve  bank  to  another 
Federal  reserve  bank.  (4)  Transfers  usually  by  telegraph  order 
from  one  Federal  reserve  bank  to  another  Federal  reserve  bank  for 
account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  or  for  member  banks. 

The  operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  between  themselves 
are  very  similar  to  the  operation  between  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
and  member  banks.  If  the  reserve  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank  falls 
below  the  reserve  required,  it  will  replenish  its  reserve  either  by 
borrowing  from  another  reserve  bank  which  has  as  excess  of  reserve 
by  rediscounting  paper  held  by  it  with  the  other  reserve  bank,  or  by 
selling  acceptances  neld  by  it  to  the  other  reserve  bank.  Either 
transaction  m  theory  starts  a  flow  of  money  in  the  direction  of  the 
bank  which  borrows,  that  is  by  rediscounting  its  paper  or  by  selling 
its  acceptances.  In  practice,  however,  as  indicated  aoove,  the  actutu 
transfer  of  credit  takes  place  by  wired  exchanges  and  is  finally  repre- 
sented in  a  net  increase  or  decrease  of  the  bank's  ownership  in  the 
gold-settlement  fund. 

BASIC   LINE. 

Inasmuch  as  all  balances  (whether  created  by  borrowings  or  other- 
wise) of  member  banks  left  on  deposit  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
must  have  a  reserve  of  35  per  cent  in  gold  or  lawful  money,  and  inas- 
much as  all  borrowings  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  tne  form  of 
notes  must  have  a  reserve  of  40  per  cent  in  gold,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  maximum  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  is  limited, 
because  of  those  reserve  requirements,  by  the  amount  of  capital  ana 
deposit  contributions  of  all  of  its  members  in  the  form  of  gold  and 
lawful  money  and  by  the  amoimt  of  gold  and  lawful  money  acquired  in 
other  ways.  If  all  member  banks  desired  at  the  same  time  to  borrow 
the  maximum  from  their  Federal  reserve  banks,  it  would  theoretically 
be  necessary  for  the  reserve  banks  to  pro  rate  those  loans  among  the 
member  banks  in  order  to  give  each  the  amount  of  accommodation 
to  which  it  is  entitled  without  falling  below  the  reserves  required  by 
the  law.  While  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  absolute 
formula  which  will  determine  that  maximum  amount  for  each 
member  bank,  owing  to  the  variable  element  of  the  fluctuation  in  the 
reserve  banks  gold  account  through  purchases,  sales,  transfers,  etc., 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  fix  a  theoretical  basic  line  which  might 
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approximate  a  member  bank's  pro  rata  share  of  the  Federal  reserve 
bank's  lendmg  power,  a  formula  was  established  which  was  some- 
what uniform  by  each  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  which  is  of 
theoretical  value.  That  formula  with  certain  exceptions  was:  The 
reserve  deposit  of  the  member  bank  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
less  35  per  cent  of  that  deposit  (the  amount  of  the  reserve  which  the 
reserve  bank  is  required  to  maintain  against  that  deposit)  plus  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed  by  the  member  bank,  multiplied  by 
two  and  one-half.  Obviously,  as  all  members  do  not  borrow  at  the 
same  time,  and  as  they  do  not  borrow  the  maximum  amount  they 
would  be  entitled  to  borrow  if  all  banks  were  borrowing  at  once,  some 
banks  may  and  do  borrow  a  larger  sum  than  is  represented  by  their 
basic  line.  The  basic  line,  therefore,  is  merely  a  theoretical  measure 
by  which  the  borrowings  of  one  bank  may  be  measured  against  its 
borrowing  capacity,  or  against  the  borrowings  of  other  banlS  in  rela- 
tion to  tneir  borrowing  capacity.  During  1920  the  basic  line  was 
given  a  practical  significance,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  what  is 
known  as  the  progressive  rate. 

Illustration  of  application  of  basic  lineformuta. 

Capital  and  surplus $50, 000 

3  per  cent  of  capital  and  surplus 1, 500 

Demacnd  depod  te . . : $300, 000 

"ReBerve  against  demand  deposits,  7  per  cent , 21, 000 

Time  deposits $200,000 

Reetfve  against  time  deposits,  3  per  cent 6, 000 

Total  reserve 27 ,  000 

Leas  35  pw  cent  reserve  required , 9, 450 

Balance 17, 550 

Fins  3  per  cent  paid  in  to  stock  of  Federal  reserv'e  bank 1, 500 

19,050 

Two  and  one-half  times  $19,050,  basic  line 47, 625 

PROGRESSIVE   RATE. 

The  progressive  rate  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
of  Kansas  City  on  April  17,  1920,  St.  Louis  on  May  25,  1920,  Dallas 
on  May  11,  1920,  and  Atlanta  on  May  28,  1920.  It  consisted  of  the 
application  of  an  additional  or  penalty  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  discount  rate  for  each  amount  of  25 

Eer  cent  of  borrowing  on  the  part  of  a  member  bank  in  excess  of  its 
asic  line,  but  tiiere  were  certain  exemptions  from  the  operation  of 
the  progressive  rate  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  banks,  such  as  paper 
secured  by  Government  obligations  and  limited  amounts  of  agri- 
cultural or  live-stock  paper. 

If  the  discount  rate  was  6  per  cent  and  the  member  bank's  basic 
line  $100,000,  the  member  bank  would  pay  on  the  first  $100,000, 

6  per  cent;  on  the  next  $25,000,  6^  per  cent;  on  the  next  $25,000, 

7  per  cent;  on  the  next  $25,000,  7i  per  cent;  on  the  next  $25,000, 

8  per  cent-  and  so  on. 

Obviously,  if  the  bank's  necessities  were  very  great  or  if  its  reserves 
were  impaired,  thus  reducing  its  baaic  line,  the  interest  rate  might 
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mount  to  a  very  high  figure,  and  one  instance  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  commission  in  which  the  maximum  interest  rate 
was  as  high  as  87i  per  cent.  In  this  case,  however,  the  average 
interest  rate  on  the  entire  borrowings  of  the  bank  at  tiiat  time  was 
less  than  9  per  cent. 

The  progressive  rate  has  been  abolished  in  all  of  the  four  districts 
in  which  it  once  prevailed. 

DISPOSITION    OF   EARNINGS   OF    FEDERAL   RESERVE    BANKS. 

The  Federal  reserve  act  as  amended  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
6  per  cent  annual  dividend  to  the  member  banks  on  the  stock  held 
by  them  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  This  dividend  is  cumulative, 
and  after  it  has  been  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  banks,  the  net 
earnings  of  the  banks  are  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  franchise 
tax,  except  that  the  whole  of  such  net  eaminffs  are  paid  into  a  sur- 
plus fund  of  each  Federal  reserve  bank  until  tne  surplus  amounts  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock.  After  this  100  per 
cent  surplus  is  accumulated,  10  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  the  6  per  cent  dividend  is  added  annually  to  the  surplus. 
The  remainder  above  the  charges  for  dividends  and  surplus  is  paid 
to  the  Government  as  a  franchise  tax.  Upon  the  liquidation  of  a 
Federal  reserve  bank,  the  surplus  in  excQss  of  the  capital  stock  is 
paid  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  primary  object  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank  is  public  service 
rather  than  profit,  but  profits  have  been  realized  during  practically 
all  of  the  period  of  the  operation  of  the  Federal  reserve  system. 
After  the  period  of  organization  and  during  the  periods  when  dis- 
count rates  were  high  and  the  borrowings  of  member  banks  large, 
the  earnings  of  Federal  reserve  banks  have  been  very  large. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
RELATED  TO  ECOEOMIG  PERIODS. 

The  Federal  reserve  act  was  approved  December  23,  1913.  The 
Federal  reserve  system  began  operations  in  November,  1914.  At 
that  time  the  European  war  was  in  progress.  No  one  in  this  country 
had  had  experience  in  reserve  bankmg,  and  the  machinery  had  to  be 
developed  m  accordance  with  the  best  current  judgment  and  expe- 
rience that  could  be  obtained.  The  extent  of  the  task  involved  in 
the  development  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  is  indicated  by  the 
foUowingstatement  prepared  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  commission : 

DEVELOPMENT   OP  THE   PEDERAX   RESERVE    SYSTEM. 


On  December  23, 1913,  the  Federal  reserve  act  was  approved  by  the  President,  and 
on  November  16,  1914,  Federal  resOTVe  banks  opened  their  doors  for  business.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  the  number  of  banks  belon^ng  to  the  Federal  reserve  system  was 
7,582,  of  which  7,574  were  national  banks,  while  on  August  15,  1921,  the  niunber  was 
9,791.  c^  which  8,170  were  national  banks  and  1 ,621  were  State  bank  and  trust  company 
members.  The  Federal  reserve  system  has  thus  grown  not  merely  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  national  banks  but  also  through  the  accession  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  huger  State  banks  and  trust  companies.  On  November  27,  1914,  the  paid-in 
capital  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  was  $18,000,000,  while  on  September  14,  1921, 
it  had  increased  to  $103,000,000,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  surplus  fund  of  $214,- 
000,000.  This  huge  increase  in  capitalization  was  due  to  the  gradual  payment  of 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  by  member  banks,  to  the 
addition  of  new  member  banks,  and  to  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  banks  already 
in  the  system. 

A  table  is  here  presented  showing  the  principal  items  in  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
statement  on  the  last  statement  day  in  November,  1914.  when  the  banks  began  opera- 
tion, on  March  30,  1917,  i,  e.,  at  tne  close  of  the  month  previous  to  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War.  on  October  25, 1918,  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice on  October  29, 1920,  when  the  peak  of  postwar  expansion  was  reached,  and  on 
September  14, 1921,  the  latest  available  date: 

Table  1. — Principal  items  tihomng  development  of  Federal  reserve  system  for  selected 
dates  from  its  organization  to  Sept  14,  1921, 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.l 


Paid-in  caj^ial  of  Federal  reserve  banks. . . 

Sorpfais  oiFQderal  reserve  banks. 

Discoonts  secured  by  United  Rtatei  Oov- 

emment  ol^igatkHis 

All  other  discounts 

ToUl  discounts  held 

Acceptances  on  band 

l^otaJ  earning  assets. 

Members' reserve  deposits 

Federal  reserve  notes  in  cireolation 

Federal  reserve  bank  notes  in  circulation . . 


Gold 

Total 

Reserve  ratio. 


Nov.  27, 
1914. 


l^OSO 


7,383 
7,383 


7,383 
*2,'766' 


227,840 
262,470 
U04.2 


Mar.  30, 
1917. 


56,075 


2(^106 
20,106 
84,473 
1«7,994 
720,411 
357,610 


fl38,0M 

947,328 

180.0 


Oct.  25, 
1918. 


79,190 
1,134 

1,002,417 

463,747 

1,546,164 

398,623 

2.295,122 

1«6^490 

2,50^912 

58,850 

2,045^132 

2,098,169 

149.6 


Oct.  29, 
1920. 


97,763 
164.745 

1,20^905 
1, 597, 392 
2,801,297 

298»375 
3,396,043 
1, 805^^1 
3,351,303 

214,961 

2,003,320 

2;  168, 038 

»43.1 


Sept.  14, 
i921. 


102,982 
213,824 

503,677 

924,485 

1,428,162 

40,712 

l,7ia281 

1,631,038 

2,491,651 

103,078 

2,684,501 

2,834,502 

«67.5 


>  Ratio  of  total  reserves  to  net  deposits  and  Federal  reserve  notes  combined. 

>  Ratio  of  totelreeerves  to  total  dq>o^ts  and  Federal  reserve  notes  combined. 
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The  dates  in  the  table  dixddTe  the  history  of  the  system  into  four  vell-definedperiodH: 
1.  Tlie  prewsu"  or  organization  period.  2.  The  i>eriod  of  war  finance.  3.  Tne  post- 
war i>enod  of  expansion.  4.  The  most  recent  period  characterized  chiefly  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  earning  assets  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  in  Federal  reserve  note  cir- 
culation. 

1.  The  prewar  period  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  was  largely  & 
period  of  organization,  during  which  the  banks  were  establishing  themselves  as  aji 
int^ral  part  of  the  financial  machinery  of  the  country.    On  March  30, 1917,  the  total 
amount  of  discounted  pap.er  held  by  the  reserve  banks  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
120,000,000.  and  the  total  amount  of  acceptances  on  hand  was  $84,500,000.    It  will  bo 
seen  that  tne  member  banks  were  availing  themselves  only  to  a  moderate  extent  of 
the  rediscounting  facilities  offered  by  the  Federal  reserve  system,  and  that  the  open^ 
tions  of  the  reserve  banks  in  purchasing  acceptances  in  the  open  market  were  of 
considerably  greater  importance.    One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  reserve  system 
was  to  create  an  acceptance  market  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  the  system 
was  making  considerable  headway  in  this  field  from  the  oeginnin^  is  indicated  by  the 
figure  just  mentioned.    The  other  cardinal  function  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks, 
namely,  that  of  banks  of  issue,  was  developing  comparatively  slowly,  and  just  b^ore 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  the  total  Federal  reserve  note 
circulation  was  only  $357,600,000,  issued  largely  in  exchange  for  gold  and  gold  certifi- 
cates.   The  increase  in  the  gold  reserves  of  the  banks  between  the  end  of  X^ovembery 
1914,  and  the  end  of  March,  1917,  when  the  amount  was  in  excess  of  $938,000,000,  was 
due  to  the  general  growth  of  the  system  and  to  the  continuous  importation  fd  gold 
into  the  United  States  in  payiment  iter  war  supplies  by  the  allied  belligerents.    On 
the  eve  of  America's  entry  into  the  war  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  12  Federal  reserve 
banks  combined,  i.e.,  the  ratio  of  total  reserves  to  Federal  reserve  note  and  net  deposit 
liabilities  combined,  was  89  per  cent. 

2.  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system  became  much  more  rapid  and  the  character  of  its  ^wth  was  influ- 
enced by  the  war  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  flotation  of  the  successive  Liberty  loans 
was  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  Federal  reser\'e  system,  as  the  Federal  jp^serve 
banks  offered  preferential  rates  for  paper  secured  by  Government  obligations.  On 
the  last  report  day  in  October,  1918,  the  total  holdings  of  discounted  paper  amounted 
to  $1,546,000,000,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  was  paper  secured  by  Government 
war  obligations.  At  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  holdinjgs  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  had  increased  to  $399,000,000,  while  tne  total  earning  assets  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  just  before  the  armistice  were  nearly  $2,300,000,000.  To  this  increase 
in  earning  assets  corresponded  an  equivalent  increase  in  Federal  reserve  note  cir- 
culation, which  on  October  25,  1918.  amounted  to  $2,508,000,000.  As  the  result  of 
the  general  c^rowth  of  the  system  ana  of  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  reserve  act 
adopted  in  June.  1917,  by  which  all  lawful  reserves  of  member  banks  had  to  be  held 
with  the  Federal  reserve  oanks,  the  gold  and  total  reserves  of  the  banks  show  a  large 
increase  during  the  war  period,  and  just  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities  gold  reserves 
were  $2,045,000,000  and  total  reserves  $2,098,000,000.  In  spite  of  this  large  increase 
in  reserves^  the  growth  of  deposit  and  note  liabilities  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
reserve  ratio  to  49.6  per  cent. 

3.  Although  actual  hostilities  ceased  on  November  11,  1918,  the  war  was  not  over 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  and  banking.  The  Victory  loan  was  not  floated 
until  the  spring  of  1919  and  the  Treasury  was  still  under  the  necessity  of  expending 
lar^e  amoimts  of  money  for  war  purposes.  During  the  latter  part  of  1919  occurred  a 
rapid  growth  of  bank  credit  due  to  the  necessity  of  financing  our  exports  and  to  postwar 
expansion  and  speculation.  During  the  two  years,  October  25, 1918,  to  October  29, 
1920,  the  total  discounts  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  increased  from  $1,546,000,000 
to  $2,801,000^000,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  being  in  paper  not  secured  by  Gov- 
ernment obhgations.  Acceptance  holdings  declined  by  aoout  $100,000,000  during 
that  period,  and  the  increase  in  total  earning  assets  was  from  $2,295,000,000  to 
$3,396,000,000.  Federal  reserve  note  circulation  increased  rapidly  and  at  the  end 
of  October.  1920,  stood  at  $3,351,000,000,  and  in  addition  there  were  about  $215,000,000 
of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  in  circulation.  While  the  liabilities  of  the  banks 
were  thus  greatly  increased,  their  gold  reserves  showed  a  decline  as  a  consequence 
of  the  outward  flow  of  gold  in  settlement  of  obligations  with  oriental  and  South 
American  countries  accumulated  during  the  war,  and  their  total  reserves  showed  a 
comparatively  small  increase.  As  a  consequence,  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  stood  at  the  end  of  October,  1920,  at  43.1  per  cent. 

4.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  practically  a  continuous  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  discounts  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  price  level, 
together  with  a  general  readjustment  of  business  activity  following  tne  postwar 
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exi>aii8ion,  reeulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  discounts  held  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
between  October  29,  1920,  and  September  14,  1921,  from  $2,801,000,000  to 
$1,428,000,000,  the  reduction  in  paper  secured  by  Government  obligations  being 
relatively  larger  than  the  reduction  in  other  discounts.  At  the  same  time  acceptances 
on  hand  declined  from  $298,000,000  to  $41,000,000,  partly  as  the  result  of  the  falling 
off  in  foreign  trade  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  the  easing  of  money  rates,  which  made 
acceptances  a  more  attractive  investment  for  the  public.  Federal  reserve  note  circu- 
lation declined  during  the  period  from  $3,351,000,000  to  $2,492,000,000  and  Federal 
reserve  bank  note  circulation  was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  former  figure, 
this  latter  reduction  being  due  mainlv  to  the  pim^hases  of  silver  by  the  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  the  Pittman  Act  and  the  substitution  of  silver  coin  and  silver  cer- 
tificates for  Federal  reserve  bank  notes.  While  the  last  year  thus  saw  a  large  reduction 
in  the  liabilities  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  it  also  witnessed  a  very  heavy  increase 
in  the  reserves.  On  September  14, 1921,  gold  reserves  stood  at  $2,686,000,000  and  total 
reserves  at  $2,835,000,000,  the  reserve  ratio  being  67.5  per  cent. 

This  large  increase  in  reserves  was  due  entirely  to  tne  imports  of  gold  during  the 
period,  caused  in  the  main  by  the  fact  that  the  American  dollar  was  the  only  currency 
m  the  world  liiat  maintainea  its  parity  wilii  gold  and  that  all  the  world  was  heavily 
indebted  to  the  United  States  and  was  making  ^yments  in  cash,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
not  able  to  pay  in  goods,  or  to  secure  further  credit. 

While  the  above  sketch  presents  in  general  terms  the  development  of  the  credit 
operations  of  the  Federal  reserve  buiks,  a  history  of  the  system's  growth  requires 
mentioii  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  important  fimctions  which  it  performs. 
The  Federal  reserve  banks  are  not  merely  a  rediscounting  and  note  issuing  machine. 
One  of  the  very  important  services  rendered  by  the  system  to  the  business  community 
is  its  clearing  operations.  As  a  conseo  uence  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in 
clearing  checks,  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  average  time  reauired  for  ^e  collection 
of  out-of-town  checks  in  the  United  States  has  been  practically  cut  in  two  and  the 
business  community  benefits  by  the  reduction  in  cost.  The  Federal  reserve  banks 
clear  checks  not  only  when  drawn  on  member  banks  but  on  all  the  banks  on  the 
Bo-caIkd'**par  list,**  i.  e.,  on  banks  which  apee  to  remit  checks  at  par.  The  number 
c4  banks  on  the  par  list  at  the  present  time  is  28,342,  all  the  banks  in  a  great  majority 
i3i  the  States  being  included  in  the  list.  The  total  volume  of  clearings  by  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  during  the  month  ending  August  15  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$9,188,970,000.  The  work  of  clearing  checks,  which  is  performed  in  the  transit 
departments  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  requires  the  assistance  of  more  employees 
than  any  other  function  of  the  banks.  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  <hi  different  dates  was  as  follows: 


December  31 — 

1915 442 

1916 920 

1917 2,985 


December  31 — 

1918 7,706 

1919 9,459 

1920 12,284 


Closely  associated  with  clearings  is  the  operation  of  the  gold  settlement  fund. 
This  fund,  consisting  of  gold  contributed  by  the  different  reserve  banks,  is  held  in 
custody,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  is  counted  as  part  of  the  gold 
reserves  ot  the  Federal  reserve  banks.    A  daily  settlement  of  the  debits  and  credits 

T .  •  u  resen^e  banks  is  effected  by  vnre  and  large  transfers  of  funds  from  one  sec- 
tion ol  the  country  to  the  other  are  thus  accomplished  without  the  shipment  of  actual 
cash.  The  aggregate  volume  of  inter- Federal  reserve  bank  clearings  and  transfers 
through  the  gold  settlement  fund  during  August,  1921,  was  $5,530,959,000. 

A  further  function  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  has  been  the  supplying  of  cash 
to  member  and  nonmember  banks  for  till  money  and  for  the  requirements  of  their 
customers.  This  function  of  the  reserve  banks  has  made  it  possible  for  the  banks  of 
the  country  to  obtain  cash  more  promptly  and  to  have  the  assiuunce  that  it  is  avail- 
able at  all  times.  The  total  amount  of  currency  received  from  member  and  nonmem- 
>j€r  banks  during  the  year  1920,  was  $6,816,449,000,  and  the  total  amount  shipped 
to  them  was  $6,894,405,000. 

The  Federal  reserve  ban  ks  also  act  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government.  It  is  through 
them  that  the  Government  securities  are  floated,  and  the  Government  discharges 
its  obligations  by  checks  payable  at  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  At  present  there 
are  no  longer  United  States  subtreasuries,  and  all  the  work  previously  accomplished 
by  these  institutions  has  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  reserve  banks. 

To  appreciate  the  part  played  by  the  Federal  reserve  system  in 
the  recent  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  something  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  economic  periods,  which  in  part  determined 
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the  policy  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
reserve  banks,  and  were  in  part  effected  by  that  policy. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  consideration  the  penod  of  the  op^^tion 
of  the  Feaeral  reserve  banks  has  been  diviacd  into  five  economic 
divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  distinct  and  characteristic  economic 
phenomena,  and  all  of  which  were  disturbed  by  the  unexampled 
upheaval  brought  about  by  a  war  which  involved  the  whole  world. 

FmST  EOONOMIO  PEBIOD — NOVEMBER,  1914,  TO  APRIL,  1917. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  the  period  beginning  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Federal  reserve  system  and  ending  with  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War..  The  insistent  demands  of  the  Allies  for  food, 
clothing,  and.  more  particularly,  for  war  material,  resulted  in  great 
expansion  of  business  activity  in  the  United  States  and  an  ^lormous 
inflow  of  gold,  with  a  constant  rise  of  prices. 

This  rise  of  prices  was  accelerated  by  the  great  necessities  of  the 
warring  countries,  and  neutrals  as  well,  for  certain  supplies,  which 
resulted  in  the  making  of  forward  contracts  in  which  price  was  a 
secondary  consideration.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  aemand  the 
pric^  indices  of  commodities  rose  from  November,  1914,  to  April, 
1917,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

TikBLE  2. — Price  Indices  of  commodUie$  from  November,  19Hy  to  Aprils  1917, 


Novem- 
ber, 1914.1 

181 
1S2 
169 
184 

ao6 

NoTom- 
ber,  1914.' 

tJl?> 

Farm  products 

101 

Lumber  and  building  materials. 

9S 

114 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  clothing 

105 
100 
W 

96 

C^omicals  and  drugs 

100 
100 
100 

m 

170 

House-famishing  goods 

139 

Fuel  and  lighting 

lfisoellaneou8...^r. 

All  commoditl^Kt 

140 

Metals  and  metal  products 

172 

» Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  rose  from  an  average  of  91  cents  in 
1913  to  $2.31  in  April,  1917,  and  $2.95  in  May,  1917.  Exports  of 
merchandise  rose  in  value  from  $2,465,884,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1913,  to  $6,227,104,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  was  in  those  articles  of  export 
which  have  direct  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  As  compared 
with  1913,  the  exports  of  such  material  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1916,  increased  in  value  from  $422,294,000  to  $1,910,238,000,  an 
increase  of  352  per  cent. 

Banking  statistics  completely  coincident  with  this  period  can  not 
be  obtained,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  statistics  suflBciently  coincident 
with  the  period  to  maKe  possible  a  fair  judgment  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  increase  in  prices  to  economic  forces.* 

From  June,  1914,  to  June,  1917,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all 
banks,  State  and  National,  excluding  savings  banks,  increased  from 
$12,243,359,000  to  $17,880,924,000,  an  increase  of  $5,137,565,000,  or 
41  per  cent.     In  the*  same  period  loans  and  discounts  of  national 

1  statistics  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  loans  and  deposits  of  benkB  (Federal  reserre  and  all  others), 
currency  issues,  circulation,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Table  47  on  page  154,  compiled  by  the  commission  fhrn 
data  furnished  by  the  Federal  Reserre  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Comptroller  of  uie  Currency  and  other 
sources. 
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banks  increased  from  $6,430,069,000  to  $8,957,678,000,  an  increase  of 

$2,527,609,000,  or  39  per  cent. 
From  October,  1914,  to  March,  1917,  the  loans  and  discounts  of 

National  banks  increased  from  $6,316,478,000  to  $8,761,930,000,  an 

increase  of  $2,445,452,000.  or  38  per  cent. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  deposit  currency 

daring  this  period  was  approximately  40  per  cent. 
Loans  ana  discounts  of  oanks,  State  and  National,  excluding  savings 

banks,  prior  to  this  period  had  averaged  an  increase  of  about  6  per 

cent.     It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  rate  of  increase  during  the 

period  under  discussion  here  was  somewhat  more  than  double  the 

normal  increase. 
From  October,  1914,  to  March,  1917,  the  general  stock  of  money 

in  the  United  States  increased  from  $4,037,736,000  to  $5,146,178,000, 

an  increase  of  $1,108,442,000,  or  27.4  per  cent. 
During  this  period  prices  of  all  commodities  increased  75  per  cent, 

and  farm  products  79  ner  cent,  according  to  the  indices  of  the  Bureau 

(A  Labor  Statistics.     Quantity  production  during  the  period  1914  to 
1917  increased  25.5  per  cent,  according  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Edmund 

E.  Day. 
Loans  and  discounts  of  Federal  reserve  banks  for  March,  1917,  had 

reached    $104,579,000    and    Federal    reserve    notes    the    sum    of 

$357,610,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  increases  in  both  loans  and  discounts 
dnring  this  period  occurred  in  1916  and  the  early  part  of  1917  and 
were  fairly  coincident  with  the  great  influx  of  gold,  which  began  early 
in  1916.  Net  imports  of  gold  m  1916  were  $403,759,753  and  in  1917 
were  $685,254,801. 

It  is  altogether  probable,  if  not  entirely  conclusive,  that  the  i 
increases  in  prices  which  took  place  during  the  period  referred  to  I 
were  due  to  the  combined  factors  of  great  war  demands  and  very  . 
large  imports  of  gold  which  made  possible  an  increase  in  FederaJ  ; 
reserve  note  issues  and  general  stock  of  money  in  circulation.  During  • 
this  pOTod  the  discount  rate  effective  at  tKe  Federal  reserve  banks  . 
ranged  from  3  per  cent  to  5^  per  cent  and  were  constantly  above  the  ! 
current  rates  for  conunercial  loans  by  member  banks,  at  least  in  the 
East  and  in  the  money  centers  of  the  country. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  the  policy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  . 
establishing  discount  rates  above  the  going  conunercial  rates  applica- 
ble to  the  various  classes  of  conunercial  paper  was  in  accordance  with 
the  poUcy  and  practice  of  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  principal  countries  . 
of  tne  world  having  central  banking  systems.     Table  3  on  page  32  ! 
exhibits  the  discount  rates  effective  at  the  banks  of  issue  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  | 
Japan  compared  with  the  open  market  rates  during  the  war  period  so  ; 
far  as  the  conmussion  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  data. 
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Table  3. — Open-marhet  and  official  bank  discount  rates, 
a.  ENGLAND.i 


End  of  mouth. 


'    Official 
bank  rate. 


Open-     i 


market 


End  of  month. 


1914. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December.... 


Percent. 

Percent. 

3 

2A 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

^ 

3 

2 

3 

2 

8 
5 
5 

3 

5 

3 

5 
5 

if 

5 

*A 

5 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2i 

5 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

.6      II 

6 
5 

4 
4 

} 

5 

4 

6 

h 

5 

6f 

1916. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


*.  FRANCE.' 


1914. 
JaDuary, .,-..*..-.^, 

3i 

a 

8 
3 
3 
3 
4 

5 
5 

3} 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 

1916. 
Januar  y 

February 

February 

jferch...                

March 

ADril 

AprU 

Kv :.:.:.... 

liy ::: :.:.::: 

June . .           

Jim'e 

July  .  .                  

July 

August 

August 

September 

October                           

October 

November 

November 

X)ecember 

1915. 
Januarv 

5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

191.-. 
January 

February 

Februapv 

March 

March 

April  ...           

April 

May *!* 

May 

June .               ........... 

Juno 

July 

July 

August             

Autnisc 

September 

September 

Octol)er               

October 

November 

November 

December.              .... 

Deoembw- 

c.  OERMANY.« 


January... 
February. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 


1914. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December,. 


1914. 


>  Source— Economist ,  London. 

>  July  24  figure:  rate  for  July  31  not  published. 

*  Sources— Official  rates:  Economist  (London).    Open-market  rates:  1914,  Economist  (London);  1915- 
1917,  Banca  Comraerciale  ItaJiana;  1916-1918,  Cenni  Statisticl. 
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Table  3. — Open'mariet  and  official  bank  dUcount  raUa — Continued, 
c.     GERMANY— Continued. 
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£nd  of  month. 


Official 
bank  rate. 


1915. 

Febrnary  .--'iii 
March 

^::::;;::::::: 

JuDt 

Inly 

Ausost 

September 

October 

November 

December 

191C 

January 

Fabmary 

March 

^.:::::::::::: 

Jane 


Per  cent. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Percmt. 
4 
4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

a 

4 


3 


End  of  month. 


Official 
bank  rate. 


1916. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Per  cent. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Percent. 
41 


d.    ITALY.* 


1914. 

Itfuiary 

February 

Much 

r.v:;::::::::: 

June 

July 

August.... 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915. 

January 

February 

March 

AS?!-:::;:;::: 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

Octolw 

November 

December 


1916. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


e.    SWITZERLAND.' 


January 

February... 
March 

r::::::: 

June 

July 

Augogt 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


1914. 


January... 
February. 
March..... 


1915. 


April.. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


1915. 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1916. 


'  Sources— Official  rates:  Economist  (London).    Open-market  rates:  1914,  Economist  (London); 
W7,BancaCoiamercia)e  Italiaua;  1910-1918,  Cenni  Statistic!. 
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Tablb  a. — Opm-^marka  and  officM  btnk  di$c(mHt  ni«R»-^C«atin»d. 
e.  SWITZEBLA^I>— Coalkiued. 


End  of  mouth. 


1910. 
July _. 

AUKUSt 

September 

0etobcr 

November 

December 

1017. 

January 

Vftoni&ry 


Official 
banJcraU. 


Percent. 
41 

t; 

4f 
if 


3 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Percent. 

I' 


^ 


EndoCmooth. 


Official 
banicrate* 


1917. 

M»eh 

April 

my 

Jiuie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Percent. 


f.    HOLLAND.' 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Per  r^nt. 
2i 


1914. 

January 

February 

March 

A»ril 

i&y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915. 

January 

February 

ifarch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Stptember 

October 

November 

December 


191G. 


Jtouary... 

February 

March 

AnrU 

wSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

W17. 

January 

February. 

l&irch 

April 

llSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October v 

November 

December 


9.    BELGIUM.* 


1914. 

January 

Februarj- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nov^nber 

December 

1915. 

Januar}^ 

February 

MaFTh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Septeml>er 

October 

November 

December 


1 

H 

3 

3  H 

3 

3 

a 

3 

B5 



4 

4 

4 

i^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(*) 

M 

1016. 

January 

Eebniary 

March 

April 

Btoy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octobw 

November 

December 

1917. 

January 

Fobruarj' 

March 

April 

jSiy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Noveml»er- 

December 


I 

4r 

t: 

4 

i 

4, 
4. 

1; 
\\ 

w 

4r 


s  Sources— Official  rates:  Eooaomist  (London).  Open-market  rstes:  1914,  Economist  (London >:  1915' 
1917.  Banca  Comroerciale  ItaUana;  101&-1918>  Cewri  Statlstici. 

«^Sources—omriaI  rates;  Eeonomi5t(  London).  Open-marlcet  rat*:  1916,  vm,  BaooaCommMciala'Ital' 
ana,CenniStatistici. 

»  August  3-27, 7  per  cent. 

•  No  figures  published  from  this  date. 
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T^LBLE  Z.^-^pen^marlet  and  official  bank  disc^wU  rate* — Continued. 

*.    AUSTRIA.' 


Ktfed  of  month. 


Official 
bank  rate. 


h 
F 
M 

iiS!!:..:::::::: 

/«ia- 

M7 

Ajo^ast 

September 

Qotober , 

H«v«mber 

Paracnber..  .,>... 

»1£ 

l%amry 

Fsbruary ^.... 

March... 

tg?.v.-.:::::::: 

Jfim 

{t^ 

October...'..'.'.'.'.. 

November 

December 


Percent. 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


End  of  month. 


me. 

January 

Febniary 

Mareli 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auiiust 

SopUfnber 

October 

Notnetnber 

December 

1917. 

January 

February 

March 

AptU 

y^ 

June 

July 

August 

SeptembM* 

October 

November 

December 


Official 
bank  rate. 


Percent. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Percent. 
2| 


I 


6 
5 
5 
ft 
5 
5 
5 

I 

V 

*  t 


i.    JAPAN.'" 


1»14. 


February. 

JVH 

JBly....... 

AngoTt. 


Ociobct. 

NYTomber. 

DMember.. 


January. 


191$. 


A^tIL 

June 

JJ^y 

Augost 

September. 

October 

November.. 

DQUMBibet. . 


Jauary... 
WbnMury. 
March..... 


WW. 


i£^:: 


Iv&e. 


^4>7 
«.ft7 
«.57 
t.St 
«.57 
«.«7 
7.30 
7.30 
7.  SO 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 


7.30 
7.  SO 
7.30 
7.80 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 


7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
6.67 
6.57 
6.57 


rf 


July..... 

August..  v« 

September. 

October.... 

November. 

December.. 


1910. 


im7. 


February... 

March 

ApnL 

May 

June 

July 

Aii|!ust 

S^tember. 

October 

N(yrembtr., 
December.. 


January... 
February . . 

March 

Anrfl 

May 

June 

July 

Ai;«pist 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


101 1. 


5.84 

B.H 

B.84 

K.M 

5.84 

6.M 

5.84 

5.84 

5.11 

5.11 

5.n 

6.U 

5.11 

5.11 

5.U 

*.ll 

&11 

5.11 

5.11 

5.11 

&11 

6.11 

5.11 

5.11 

5.11 

5.11 

5.84 

5.84  1 

6.57  i 

6.67 

l«l 


i") 


1>) 


(") 


7  gonrcea  Official  cato-'  Baak  «r  Xapm.  Anrasal  B^ort.  Market  rate:  m4^1«l7,  Japan,  department  or 
fliMBice,  FteK&cial  and  SooaMmicAaBaal^f  Japan. 

^  &auTcte-^fficial  rate:  IMS,  Sank «r lapan,  Anmud  Report;  lft^l92l,  Economist  (London).  Market 
rate:  l«l8-19^apan,  department  of  finance*  Financial  and  £conamio  Annual  of  Japan,  1920;  1920-21,  Fed- 
flral  Reserve  suuetin.  May  and  September,  1921. 

•  Average  for  year,  9.9  per  cent. 
^  Average  lor  year,  8.4  per  cent, 
n  Average  lor  fmr,  W  per  cent. 

•  Avei^ror  yev,  7.»  ^«r  0(1)1. 
u  Avwagaf or  yaat,  7.S  per  oeot. 
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Table  3. — Open-market  and  official  hank  discount  rates — Continued. 
JAPAN— Continued. 


End  of  month. 


Official 
bank  rate. 


1919. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May.. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 


Per  cent. 
6.67 
6.57 
6.57 
6.67 
6.57 
6.67 
6.67 
6.57 
6.67 
7.30 
8.03 
8.03 


&03 
&03 
8.03 
8.03 
8.03 
8.03 


Open- 
market 
rate. 


Per  cent. 


(») 


9.38 
9.67 
10.15 
ia63 
10.95 
10.99 


End  of  month. 


July-... 

August 

September. 
October.... 
NoYOmber. 
December.. 


1920. 


January... 
February.. 
March...... 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


1921. 


Official 
bank  rate. 


Percent. 
8.03 
&03 
&03 
&03 
8.03 
8.03 


8.03 
&03 
&03 
&03 
&03 
&03 
&03 
8.03 


Open- 

marked 

rate. 


lo.  so 

lO.  59 


ia3S 

9.23 
9.€»5 


w  Average  for  year,  8.4  per  cent. 


SECOND   ECONOMIC   PERIOD — APRIL,    1917,   TO   AUGUST,   1918. 

The  second  period  covers  the  time  from  our  entrance  into  the  war 
in  April,  1917,  to  August,  1918,  when  the  hope  of  an  allied  victory 
became  convincing,  and  we  began  to  look  forward  to  the  readjust- 
.ments  which  we  realized  peace  would  again  make  necessary.     With 
\  /our  entrance  into  the  war  came  the  necessity  of  changing  many 
/  manufacturing  plants  from  production  of  articles  necessary  in  peace 
to  the  production  of  articles  necessary  in  war.     Increases  of  produc- 
tion in  all  ''essentiaP'  commodities  were  necessitated.     The  Govern- 
ment encouraged  such  increased  production  in  every  possible  way, 
both  on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories  of  the  Nation,  and  this  en- 
couragement met  with  unqualified  response  from  every  such  industry. 
Increased  production  of  ' 'essentials,"  however,  was  very  largely  met 
by  the  increased  demand  abroad  for  such  goods,  and  prices  contmued 
to  rise  imtil  in  August,  1918,  when  the  price  indices  were  as  shown 
in  Table  4,  as  compared  with  April,  1917. 


Table  4. — Price  indices  of  commodities  of  August,  1918 ,  as  compared  with  April^  1917, 


April, 
1917.1 

Farm  products 

181 
182 
160 
184 

Food,  etc         

Cloths  and  clothing . 

Fuel  and  lightine.T 

Metals  and  metal  products 

208 

August.  [ 
1918.1    I 


230 
191 
252 
166 
185 


Lumber  and  building  materials 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

House-furnishing  goods 

Miscellaneous 

All  commodities 


April, 
1M7.» 


114 
170 
130 
14» 
172 


Aogost, 


157 
222 
221 
191 
202 


»  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  Government  competed  with  foreign  buyers  and  with  the  gen- 
eral public  for  labor  and  supplies,  and  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment competed  with  each  other.     EflForts  were  made  to  bring  the  pur- 
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chase  of  food  supplies  by  the  allied  Governments  and  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  armies,  and  for  the  people,  under  a  single 
hand,  and  while  these  efforts  were  in  a  measure  successful,  they  served 
only  to  retard  and  not  wholly  to  stop  increasing  prices.  Various  de- 
vices were  adopted  by  the  Government  to  reduce  consumption  of 
essential  articles  and  to  control  both  production  and  consumption 
of  nonessentials.  The  Food  Administration  was  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  distribution,  consumption,  and  price  of  food. 
The  control  of  fuel  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Fuel  Administrator 
and  Congress  passed  an  act  guaranteeing  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
fanners.  The  Kaihoad  Administration  took  over  the  control  of  trans- 
portation with  a  view  of  controlling  transportation  in  the  interest 
of  essential  requirements.  Exports  were  limited  and  controlled. 
Credit  was  provided  for  essential  expansion  of  war  industries  if  needed, 
through  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  unnecessary  use  of 
credit  for  nonessential  purposes  was  prevented  through  the  operation 
of  the  Capital  Issues  Conmiittee. 

From  June  30,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  loans  and  discounts  of  all 
banks,  state  and  national,  exclusive  of  savings  banks,  increased  from 
$17,380,924,000  to  $19,432,863,000,  an  increase  of  $2,051,939,000,  or 
11.9  per  cent.  Loans  and  discounts  of  national  banks  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  $8,957,678,000  to  $10,135,842,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,178,164,000,  or  13.1  per  cent. 

Dining  the  same  period  loans  and  discounts  and  bills  bought  by 
Federal  reserve  banks  increased  from  $399,512,000  to  $1,086,023,000, 
an  increase  of  $686,511,000,  or  171  per  cent;  while  Federal  reserve 
notes  increased  from  $508,753,000  to  $1,722,216,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,213,463,000,  or  238  per  cent. 

From  March,  1917,  to  August,  1918,  loans  and  discounts  and  bills 
bought  by  Federal  reserve  banks  increased  from  $104,579,000  to 
$1,660,798,000,  an  increase  of  $1,556,219,000,  or  1,487  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  Federal  reserve  notes  increased  from  $357,610,000  to 
$2,092,708,000,  an  increase  of  $1,635,098,000,  or  483  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  increases  shown  in  the  items  of 
the  Federal  reserve  system  include  the  normal  expansion  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  was  being  put  in  operation,  and  are,  therefore,  not  an 
accurate  guide  of  the  expansion  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  period,  and  are  not  wholly  comparable  with 
the  figures  showing  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  m  state  and 
national  banks. 

The  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States  increased  during 
the  period  from  March,  1917/to  August,  1918,  from  $5,146,178,000  to 
$6,895,090,000,  an  increase  of  $1,748,912,000,  or  33.9  per  cent. 

Prices  during  the  period  from  March,  1917,  to  August,  1918, 
increased,  as  shown  by  the  indices  of  the  Biweau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
17.4  per  cent,  and  farm  products  increased  27  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  of  approximately  14 
per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  the  general  stock  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try of  33.9  per  cent.  Gold  exports  during  1918  exceeded  gold  imports 
by  $66,438,741. 

The  physical  volume  of  goods  produced  during  1918  decreased 
slightly  as  compared  ^vith  1919,  as  shown  by  the  Day  table.  The 
Government's  credit  requirements  during  this  period  were  very  great. 
The  excess  of  disbursements  from  April  6,  1917,  to  August  21,  1918, 
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amounted  to  $12,300^000,000,  which  eJDcess  was  fiimnced  entirely  hy 
the  Treasury  through  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  their  auxiliary 
organizations. 

The  tremendous  proportions  of  the  sums  which  had  largely  to  bo 
raised  \>j  expansion  of  bank  credit  is  indicated  by  Table  5  below,  show- 
ing receipts  and  disbiu-sements  of  tJie  United  States  Government  f ox- 
the  period  April  6,  1917,  to  June  30,  1921,  which  shows  in  addition 
to  receipts  and  disbursements  durii^  thisperiod,  the  net  deficit  of 
revenues,  which  had  to  be  met  by  loans.  The  Federal  reserve  banks 
were  called  upon  to  expand  then*  loans  so  as  to  p^rovide  the  reserves 
needed  by  tne  member  banks  to  support  their  enlarged  deposit 
liabilities* 

Table  5. — Preliminary  financial  statement  cf  the  United  States  Government  /or  the 
period  from  Apr,  6,  2917y  to  Jtme  SO,  T921. 

XOn  tbe  basis  ot4aiIf  Treasury  statamants.]  -" 

RECEIPTS   AND   DISBtTIWFrWENTS. 

Net  bakflceia  the  general  fund  Apr,  5,  1917. 1^817,710.27 

EeceiptB,  exclusive  of  priDcinal  of  public  debt,  Apr.  6,  1917, 

to  June  SO,  1921 21,703,777,068.01 

Public  ^ebt  receipts  Apr.  «,  1917,  to  June  J»,  1921 73, 103, 425, 41«.  72 

Total 94,899,520,185,00 

Bi^uTsements,  exclusive  of  principal  of  public  debt,  Apr,  6, 

19t7,  *o  June  30,  1^21 43, 'ftW,  749, 586.  M 

PabHcdebtdJsbureemeatB  Apr.  «,  1917,  to  Jum  30,  1921 _  50,403, 101, ^i^. 01 

Net  balance  in  tbe  genewJ  fund  June  30,  1921 549,675, 105.76 

Total 94,899,520,185.00 

pflTBUO   PfiBT  AND  BXPBNDTTTJUSfl. 

Totjd  disbuiBements  for  war  period,  excluedve  of  principal  of 
public  debt 43,946,740,585.23 

Total  receipts  for  war  period,  exdfwive  of  prinoipftl  of  piibUc 
debt. 21,708,777,058.01 

Excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts,  for  war  period 22, 242, 963,  527. 22 

Bebt  decrease  Bee.  31,  1920,  on  account  of  fnwrtionai  cuirency 
lost  «nd  destroyed • 4,8^,066.45 

Total 22,238,121,460.77 

Total  gross  debt  June  30,  1921 -23,977,450,552.54 

Total  gross  debt  Apr.  5,  1917 1,261,968,096.28 

Gross  debt  incteasefOT  war  period.. 22,695,481,856.26 

Net  balance  in  the  general  fund  June  30, 1921..  |549, 678, 105. 76 
Net  balance  in  the  general  fund  Apr.  5,  1917. . .      ^92, 317, 710.^7 

Net  increase  in  balance  in  general  fund 457 ,  360,  S95 .  €9 

Net  debt  inciease  for  war  period 22, 238, 121, 460 .  77 
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TikBLS  5a. — Siattment  ikouma  damfied  receipts  of  the  UmUd  Statee  GovemmerU, 
^aoduaive  of  the  principal  of  the  pubhc  debt,  by  Tnonthe^  from  Apr.  6^  1917,  to  June  SO, 
19gl,  as  publisned  in  daily  Treasury  statements. 


Apr.  6  to  30, 1517. . . 
Mat,  1917 

June,  1917  (revised). 

ToUl  Apr.  6, 
1917,  to  June 
30,  1917 

Julv,  1917.. 

Aosost,  1917 

September,  1917 

October,  1917 

November,  1917 

Becember,  1917 

January,  1918 

Febntarv,  1918 

March,  1918 

April,  1918 

M»y,  1918 

June,  1918 

Total  for  fiscal 
y«arl9lS 

Ju}y,  1918 

August,  1918 

September,  1918 

October,  1918 

November,  19IH. 

December,  1913 

lanuarv,  1919 

Februarvp  1919 

March,  1919.. 

April,  1919 .... 

May,  1919.... 

June,  1919 

Total  for  fiscal 
jearl9l9. . 

July,  1919 

August,  1919 

September  1919 

October,  1919 

N4>vembcf,  1919..... 

December,  1919 

Jan  uar\',  1920. 

Februarv,  1920 

Ma^f^h,  1920.... 

April,  1920 

May,  1920 

June,  1920 

Total  for  fisc-al 
year  1920  . . . 

l«ly,  1920 

August,  1920 

September,  1920. ... 

October,  1930 

November,  1920,,... 

December,  1920 

Januarv,  1921 

February,  1921 

March,  1921 

April,  1921 

May,  1921 

June,  1921 

Total  for  fiw^l 
year  IWl 

EECAMTULATION. 

Apr-  6,  1917,  to  June 

30,1917 

final  yearlRlB 

IHseaJ  year  1919. 

Fbeal  year  1920 

Flacal  year  1921 

Graud  totals... 


Customs. 


117, 863, 547. 22 
28,660,148.60 
18, 688,  805.  U 


65,210,500.96 


15,805, 
15, 902, 
15,  201, 
13,617. 
11,935, 
11, 247, 
12,103. 
12,019, 
18, 106, 
16, 445, 
19,925, 
17,598, 


129.91 

255.99 
388.70 
946.  24 
389.41 
214.10 
216.06 
44L74 
373. 13 
531.99 
706.94 
789. 28 


179,999,383.49 


15, 837, 
14. 175, 
12, 719. 
11, 453, 
12,583, 
9,681. 
12, 732, 
14,979, 
17,876, 
20, 141, 
20,896, 

21,  aw, 


889,72 

802. 

024.43 

096.69 

,S6L29 

907.59 

514.54 

078.02 

270.46 

4S6.97 

644. 65 

290.27 


184. 457, 867. 39 


20.498, 
21,053, 
24,724, 
24,276, 
27,399, 
23,82«, 
28,628, 
26,778. 
34,377, 
27,917, 
29,129. 
34,301, 


2417^ 

662.06 
214.  48 
476.04 
468.44 
407.45 
890.50 
888.11 
6:^3.56 
798.24 
227.36 
738. 32 


30,694, 
29,327, 
24,03t>, 
25,399, 
21,884, 
18,554, 
17,485, 
21, 152, 
29,203, 
40,417, 
25,485. 
24, 722, 


297.30 

518. 83 
208.77 
595.60 
850.58 
794.65 
5;i2. 78 
665.92 
977. 43 
183.94 
13:{.  15 
632. 05 


65,210.500.96 
179,998,383.49 
184, 457, 867. 39 
322, 902,  ♦^.  39 

308,564,391.00 


1,061,133,793.23 


Income  and 
profits  tax. 


124,075,386.24 
107, 601,  09O.  34 
195, 230, 281. 19 


326, 906, 757.  77 


9, 478, 

4, 248, 

6,026, 

5,987, 

6,720, 

13,  725, 

11,428, 

13,200, 

31, 424, 

83, 012, 

342,104, 

1,788,647, 


8.S0.98 
t)9L  69 
475.  01 
904.91 
898.26 
534.51 
560.88 
936.  3N 
027.09 
299.95 
796.75 
8S5.43 


2, 314. 006, 291.  84  872. 028, 020. 27 


407, 406, 
30, 795, 
36,308, 
30,136, 
28,820, 
61, 918, 
43, 141, 
30,341, 
1,129,821, 

107,696, 
50,614, 

971, 695, 


.376,62 
666. 13 
166. 21 

620.58 
1H4.49 
648.37 
373.  49 
3 12.  50 
209.04 
014.  35 
139.20 
866.31 


3,018,783,687.29 


44,043, 

28,615, 

944, 897, 

34, 003, 

45,550, 
905,307, 

40,726, 

49, 276, 
918,879, 
105,82.3, 

76,508. 
744.411 


414.  'M} 
312.  08 
.366.34 
495. 13 
651. 10 
590. 08 
771. 15 
0.tO.  40 
463.52 
389. 13 
712. 17 
072.  34 


322,902.650.39  3,944,949,287.751,400,082,286.91 


64, 
59, 

716, 
55, 
61, 

670, 
54, 
70, 

?27, 

108, 
52, 

.564, 


917,691.90" 
551,  871.  46 
183, 757. 45 
685.826.49 
193,604.70 
671,179.54 
223, 322.  41 
511, 047.  (B 
543,549.04 
380, 928.  20 
262,908.39 
920,472.13 


308,  .564. 391. 00   3. 206. 046. 157. 74 


326,906,757.77 
2,314,006,291.84 
3,018,783,687.29 
3,944,949,287.75 
3, 206, 046, 1.57.  74 


12,  810, 692, 182.395. 161.382, 628. 60 


Miscellaneous 
internal 

revenue. 


Miscellaneou.s 

revenue, includ 

ing  Panama 

Canal. 


Sa5, 387, 51 2. 86  »,  1 19, 713. 64 
50, 009, 778. 45!  1 1, 996, 371 .  78 
56, 993, 915. 16       14, 814, 156.  47 


142,391,206.47       32,930,241. 


50,895, 
43,922, 
41,265, 
50, 318, 
81. 536, 
61,425, 
61,665, 
59,115, 
89,635, 
93,  U3, 
135, 081, 
104,052, 


959. 22 
598.77 
393.  95 
414. 27 
702.42 
075. 62 
347. 96 
478.  32 
237.66 
711,68 
929.01 
171.  39 


105,948, 
83,736, 
89,005. 

93,327, 
99,743, 
117,658, 
112,287, 
94, 310, 
118. 240, 
135, 059, 
115,265. 
131,919, 


666.11 
123.50 
937.  44 
251. 94 
394.83 
483.  a5 
675. 18 
163.  04 
897.  00 
064.46 
091.71 
143.11 


,296,501,291.67 


110,  ajs, 

113,817, 
140,757, 
139,333, 
113.895, 
125,797, 
136,095, 
118,  H57, 
117,251, 
107,87:}, 
108. 538, 
128, 026, 


601.29 
095.93 
151.  39 
735. 95 
464.23 
975.12 
229.78 
904.94 
480.30 
045. 02 
599.91 
003.05 


107, 670, 

144,710, 
147,344, 
122,805, 
124,868, 
122,664, 
111,432, 
111,599, 
95,867, 
90.98i), 
94,812, 
115,617, 


917.  32 
931.  34 
343.27 
^\,  43 
247. 10 
4^^.  74 
9.52. 10 
9^Q.  74 
2,54. 03 
7.53.69 
476. 67 
1,35. 85 


1,390,379,823.28 


142,  .391, 206. 47 

872,028,020.27 

l,29t>,501,29L67 

.460,082,286.91 

1,390.379,823.28 


7,  747, 
10,  423, 
1.3,616, 
20,  .504. 
39,297, 
18,661, 
18,099, 
14,762, 
17, 583, 
16, 747, 
97,6.33, 
23, 473, 


666.1' 
584.41 
104.  84 
025. 14 
787.  35 
246.19 
084.97 
583.25 
640.17 
600.64 
678.  29 
167. 68 


Total. 


S83, 446, 159. 96 
198, 267, 389. 17 
285,  725, 157.  96 


667, 438, 707.  09 


83,927, 

74, 496. 

76, 109, 

90,  458, 

139,  490, 

105, 059, 

103,  a56, 

99,098, 

156,749, 

209, 319, 

594, 746, 

,931,772, 


636.28 
530,86 
362.  60 
290.56 
777.44 
070.  42 
209.87 
439.  69 
278.05 
144.  -26 
110.99 
013. 78 


298, 550. 169. 10    3. 664, 582, 864.  70 


22,594. 
23,544, 
13,851, 
16, 663, 

169,  *46, 
14,645, 
27,681, 
23,128, 
31, 910, 

159.655, 
92,486, 
56,505, 


804.69 
439.33 

525.  72 
790.  75 
822.  5s 
224.92 
278. 13 
580.27 
.509.  72 
714.  78 
:i35. 12 
264.07 


652. 514, 290.  08 


.53,201, 
105,0.52, 
32, 176, 
58, 596, 
54,544 
37,759, 
43, 887^ 
34, 814, 
28,532, 
75,044, 
43,324, 
399, 097, 


641,877 
152,  252, 
151,884, 
151,  580, 
310,994, 
203,902, 
195,  842, 
162,  759, 

1,297,848, 
422, 552, 
279, 262, 

1.181,500, 


137.14 
031.72 
653.80 
759.96 
263.  19 
264.23 
841.  34 
163.83 
946.22 
30t).56 
210.  68 
563.76 


5,152.2.57,136.43 


441.60 

7ti0.89 
12.96 
048.11 
178. 14 
624.98 
135.  23 
497. 32 
(KW).  .38 
OaS.  00 
835.88 
794.  34 


966,631,163.83 


27,083, 
164,810, 
23,742, 
15,943, 
67,474, 
120,098, 
34,186, 
45,299, 
69,012, 
50,386, 
51, 145, 
44,756, 


618.93 
344.05 

762. 32 
980.46 
109.87 
954.39 
441.81 
962.09 
822.22 
799.99 
880.68 
912.  09 


227, 

268, 

1,142, 
257, 
241, 

1,092, 
2,55, 
229, 

1,099, 
317, 
257, 

1,305, 


781,703.02 
538, 830.  96 
.5.55, 445. 17 
109, 755.  23 
385,761.91 
691,597.63 
338, 026.  67 
527, 340.  77 
040,  623.  76 
258, 320.  .39 
501,375.32 
8;i6,  fi08.  05 


6,694,565,388.1 


230,366, 
398, 400, 
911,307, 
220,0;i4, 
275,420, 
931, 98«, 
217,328. 
248,-563, 
921,627, 
29fV,  170, 
223, 706, 
7.50,017, 


525. 45 
r>65.  68 
071.81 
804.97 
812.  25 
397. 32 
249. 10 
614  78 
602.72 
6f^5.  82 
398.89 
152. 13 


719,942.588.; 


J 


32,930,241.89 

298,550,169.10 
652, 514, 290.  as 
966,631,  l&i.  83 
719,942,588,89 


2,670,566,463.79 


5,624,932,960.91 


567,438,707.09 
3, 664,. 582, 864.  70 
5, 152, 257, 136. 43 
6,694,565,388.88 
5, 624, 932, 960.  91 


21, 703, 777,  a58. 01 
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Table  56. — StaUment  showina  classified  disbursements  of  the  United  States  0<yvemmcn€, 
exclusive  of  the  princip<d  of  the  public  debt,  by  morwis,  fr&m  Apr.  6,  1917,  to  Juirn^ 
30,  1921,  as  published  in  daily  Treasury  statements. 


Apr.  6  to  30, 1917... 

May,  1917 

June,  1917  (revised). 

Total,  Apr. 
to  June  30, 
1917 


July,  1917 

August.  1917 

September.  1917 

October,  1917.... 
November,  1917.. 
December,  1917.. 

January,  1918 

February,  1918... 

March,  1918 

April,  1918 

May,  1918 

June,  1918 


Total  for  fiscal 
year  1918. 


July,  1919 

August,  1918 

September,  1918 

October,  1918 

November,  1918 

December,  1918 

January,  1919 

February,  1919 

March,  1919 

AprU,  1919 

May,  1919 

June,  1919.... 

Total  for  fiscal 
year  1919. . . 


July,  1919 

August,  1919 

September,  1919. 
October,  1919.... 
November,  1919. . 
December,  1919.. 
January,  1920 — 
February,  1920... 

March,  1920 

AprU,  1920.. 
May,  I — 


,1920, 
June,  1920 


Total  for  fiscal 
year  1920. . . 

July,  1920 

August,  1920 

September,  1920 

October,  1920 

November,  1920 

December,  1920 

January,  1921 

February,  1921 

March,  1921 

April,  1921 

May,1921 

June,  1921 

Total  for  fiscal 
year  1921... 

RECAPrrULATION. 

Apr.  6  to  June  30, 

1917 

Fiscal  year  1918 

Fiscal  year  1919 

Fiscal  year  1920 

Fiscal  year  1921 


Ordinary,  in- 
cluding special, 
except  foreign 
loans. 


$79,213,777. 
119,0S5,55& 
132,607,295. 


330,886,628.55     885,000,00a00   1,215,886,628.55 


209,810,845.97 
279,457,364.14 
350,378,285.69 
463,668,752.52 
514,152,067.53 
613,211,859.32 
720,156,045.69 
687,686,986.74 
838,293,809.24 
W7, 787, 779. 23 
1,084,195,233.65 
1,269,873,702.42 


7, 958, 672, 721. 14  4, 738, 029, 760. 00  12, 696, 702, 471. 14  ^9, 032, 1 19, 606. 44 


1,264,797,664.44 
1,526,263,223.02 
1,275,114,285.27 
1,175, 762, 26a  99 
1,656,299,611.23 
1,671,923,855.48 
1,672,100,149.83 
1,044,516,601.32 
1,057,461,785.51 
1,019,319,698.11 
917,425,614.44 
754,639,949.83 


15,035,624,689.47 


878,623,570.34 
711,521,798.39 
565,215,630.24 
626,194,278.58 
358,832,293.58 
465,776,623.92 
333,293,696.44 
275,457,433.96 
525,540,550.40 
489,713,336.50 
380,475,235.43 
471,362,356.34 


5,982,006,813.12 


296,501, 

417,101,594.66 

481,044,489.25 

426,497,372.37 

426,092,313.00 

404,675,091.03 

388,179,272.33 

351,102,030.45 

519,781,297.00 

494,091,189.49 

368,450,545.01 

409,613,958.06 


5,042,080,991.86 


330,886,628.55 
7,958,672,721.14 
15,035,624,689.47 
5,982,006,813.12 
5,042,030,991.86 


Foreign  loans. 


«2og,ooo,ooaoo 

407,500,00a00 
277,500,00a00 


452,  .500, 
478,000, 
396,000, 
480,700, 
471,929, 
492,000, 
370,200, 
325,000, 
317,500, 
287,500, 
424,000, 
242,700, 


000.00 
000.00 

ooaoo 
ooaoo 

75a  00 

ooaoo 
ooaoo 
ooaoo 
ooaoo 

000.00 

ooaoo 
ooaoo 


343, 485,  ooaoo 
279, 260,  ooaoo 
282,150,000.00 

489, 100,  ooaoo 

278,949,697.70 
389, 052,  ooaoo 
290,2S0,80a00 
145,397,302.30 
322, 350,  ooaoo 
409,608,608.27 
194,911,857.29 
54, 750,  ooaoo 


3,479,255,265.56 


54,275,945.09 
102,006,000.00 
50,154,927.00 

10,000,  ooaoo 

26,634,041.10 
15,000,000.00 

20, 000,  ooaoo 

12,000,000.00 
15,616,114.00 
15,000,000.00 

3, 000,  ooaoo 


421,837,028.09 


11,000,000. 

30,469,467.89 

15,732,165.64 


16,695,068.01 


73,806,697.44 


0012, 


885,000,000.00 
4,738,029,750.00 
3,479,255,265.56 

421,337,028.09 
73,898,697.44 


Grand  total. . .  34, 349, 221, 844. 14'9, 597, 518, 741. 09  48, 946, 740, 585. 23  122,242,963,527. 22 


Total. 


S270,213y777.20 
526,56^555.96 
410,107;29&30 


6^310,845.97 

757,457,364.14 

746,378,285.60 

944,368,752.52 

986,081,807.53 

1,106,211,850.32 

1,090,356,0^69 

1,012, 686, 986w  74 

1,155,793,800.24 

1,215,287,779.23 

1,508,195,233.65 

1,512,573,702.42 


1,608, 
1,805, 
1,557, 
1,664 
1,935, 
2,060, 
1,962, 
1,189, 
1,379 
1.428, 
1,112, 
809, 


282, 
513, 
264, 
862, 
249, 
975, 
350, 
913, 
811, 
928, 
337, 
389, 


654.44 

223.02 

285.27 

26a  99 

308.93 

855.48 

940. 

903.62 

785.51 

30a38 

47L73 

949.83 


18,514,879,055.03 


765,797,744.38 
667,221,630.24 
^6,840,206.58 
368,832,208.58 
402,410,665.02 
348,298,696.44 
206,457,433.96 
587,540,550.40 
506, 329, 45a  50 
395,475,235.43 
474,362,356.34 


6,408,843,841.21 


447,571,062.45 
406,776,654.89 
426,497,872.87 
426,092,313.00 
404,575,091.03 
888,179,272.33 
851,102,030.45 
536, 476, 36a  91 
494,091,189.49 
868,450,545.01 
460,613,958.06 


5,115,927,680.30 


1,215,886,62&55 
2,606,702,471.14 
18,614,879,955.03 
6, 403, 848, 84L  21 
5,115,927,689.80 


Deficit. 


Surplus. 


1196,767,617.24 
328,288,166.79 
124,382,137.43 


648,447,921.46 


578, 
682, 
670, 
853, 
8(6, 

1,000, 
986, 
913, 
999, 

1,005, 
913, 


383,209.60 
960,833.28 
268,923.19 
910,461.96 
591, 03a  00 
152,788.90 
999,835.82 
588, 54a  06 
044, 531. 19 
968,634.97 
449,122.66 


966, 
1,653, 
1,405, 
1,513, 
1,624, 
1,857, 
1766, 
1,027, 
81, 
1,006, 


405,517.30 
261, 191. 30 
379,631.47 
281,501.03 
255.045.74 
073, 591. 25 
508,108.49 
154, 739. 79 
962,839.29 
376,005.82 
075,261.05 


13,362,622,818.60 


748,491, 
497,258,913.42 


319, 239, 45a  35 
127,446,681.67 


92,955,660.77 
65,930,008.19 


188, 071, 13a  11 
137,973,86a  11 


49,170,396.77 


206,462,567.40 
150,(m,50a75 


170,851,023.28 
102,538,415.67 


197,920,523.67 
144,744,146.12 


648,447,92L46 
9,032,119,606.44 
13,862,622,818.60 


419,198,811.  30 


372,110,613.88 


475,833,814.88 


600,280,982.61 


561,500,064.86 
'83i,'474,'26i.'7i 


291,221,547.67 


414,580,416.82 


527,414,806.30 


885,151,241.81 


280,408,194.06 


509,005,271.61 


291,221,547.67 
509,005,27L61 
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THIRD   ECONOMIC   PERTOD — AUGUST,    1918,   TO   MARCH,    1919. 


TEMPORAKT   DEFLATION. 


Commodity. 


Fvm  products 

?ood,  cic 

QoUis  and  clothing 

yqel  and  lighting 

Mfltals  and  metal  products 

Lamber  and  buikUng  materials. 

Qiemicals  and  drugs 

Bcuse-fumishing  goods 

MiioeUaueoaa 

An  commodities 


-SX*' 

February, 
1919.1 

280 

218 

191 

196 

252 

223 

160 

169 

185 

168 

157 

163 

222 

185 

221 

218 

191 

208 

202 

197 

The  third  economic  period  commenced  August,  1918,  and  extended  1 
to  March,  1919,  and  was  a  period  of  hesitation  and  some  temporary 
deflation  and  price  decline. 

It  became  apparent  in  August,  1918,  that  the  war  would  end  with 
an  allied  victory.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the  return  of 
4,000,000  men  from  the  Army  to  industry,  the  conversion  of  war 
plants  to  purposes  of  peace,  the  relocation  of  emplovees.  and  the 
general  let  down  from  maximum  war  production  ancl  reduction  of  v 
export  trade  would  bring  about  a  condition  imder  which  deflation  of  ^^ 
pnces  would  take  place  automatically.  There  were  many  factors  in 
the  situation  which  indicated  that  this  expectation  would  be  realized. 
Prices  began  to  decline.  By  March,  1919,  the  general  index  of  com- 
modity prices  had  declined  as  shown  in  Table  6. 

Table  6. — Price  indices  showing  decline  from  August,  1918,  to  February,  1919. 


Per  cent 
of  diange. 


-  6 

+  a 
-11 

+  2 

-  9 
+  4 
-16 

-  1 
+  9 

-  2 


1  Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Speculation  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Ukewise  declined, 
the  number  of  transactions  in  October,  1918,  being  20,285,334 
shares,  as  compared  with  11,634,561  shares  in  January,  1919.  The 
volume  in  January,  1919,  was  about  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
at  the  maximum  of  1916. 

Many  of  the  indices  usually  consulted  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  trend  of  business  conditions  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  oi 
a  period  of  business  reaction  and  deflation.  The  production  of  coal, 
coke,  pig  iron,  and  crude  steel  fell  off  very  markedly  during  this  period. 
The  index  of  employment  indicated  a  decline,  as  did  the  sales  of  retail 
goods,  shipments  and  receipts  of  lumber,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
cleared.     Exports  began  to  fall  off  slightly. 

Loans  and  discounts  and  deposits  of  Plational  banks  remained 
practically  stationary  during  this  period  and  from  month  to  month 
indicated^  a  slight  decline.  Federal  reserve  notes  in  circulation 
declined  slightly  during  the  period,  as  did  also  the  general  stock  of 
money  in  circulation. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  during  this  ' 
period  in  the  direction  of  influencing  a  reduction  of  loans  and  dis- 
counts by  the  adoption  of  higher  discount  rates,  but  in  lieu  of  the  ' 
adoption  of  this  policy  the  Federal  reserve  banks  continued  the  ' 
policy  of  discouraging  the  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  on  the  ' 
Dart  of  member  banks  by  what  is  described  as  ** direct  action." 
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This  took  the  form  of  letters  and  circulars  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  various  Federal  reserve  banks  to  member  banks, 
admonishing  them  to  confine  loans  and  discounts  to  essential  require- 
ments and  to  discourage  the  making  of  speculative  and  nonessential 
loans. 

FOURTH   ECONOMIC   PERIOD MARCH,  1919,  TO  JUNE,  192D, 

POSTWAR  INFLATION. 

j  Beginning  in  March,  1919,  the  situation  chang:ed,  and  we  entered 
upon  a  period  of  tremendous  inflation,  increase  in  prices,  imbridled 
I  speculation,  and  extravagance.  This  change  in  the  situation  was 
'  first  apparent  on  the  stock  exchange.  By  March,  1919.  transactions 
J/  on  the  stock  exchaAge  numbered  21,174,184  shares,  and  bv  May  had 
increased  to  34,236,574  shares,  and  by  October.  1919,  had  reacned  a 
total  of  36,886,384  shares.  Tne  high  wages  of  the  war  period  con- 
tinued. The  personal  restraints  which  considerations  of  patriotism 
had  ixiduced  the  people  to  adopt  for  themselves  were  in  large  measure 
abandoned.  The  restraints  which  the  Government  imposed  upon 
individuals  and  upon  industry,  including  those  of  tlie  Food  Admin- 
istration, the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  Capital  Issues  Committees,  and  the  various  other  measures 
designed  to  restrict  personal  expenditures  and  use  of  credit  were  one 
by  one  removed.  Thousands  of  persons  who  had  bought  Libtfty 
bonds  sold  these  bonds  or  converted  them  by  one  method  and  another, 
and  spent  the  proceeds  on  personal  indulgences  or  made  investments 
in  high-priced  land,  worthless  oil  stocks,  etc.  There  was  an  orgy  of 
spending.  Merchants  could  not  get  goods  from  the  manufacturer  as 
faet  asthey  could  be  sold. 

Prices  rose  with  tremendous  rapidity,  as  indicated  by  the  indioes 
of  various  commodities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  A  com- 
parison of  tiie  indices  of  prices  for  March,  1919,  with  May,  1920,  is 
shown  in  Table  7. 

Tabue  7.— Price  indices  showing  riujrom  Mcarch^  1919,  to  May,  19t0. 
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House-furnishing  goods ....]. . 
MisrfBanfoun    ... 

m 

Ml 

All  commodities 
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Loans  and  discoimts  of  all  banks,  State  and  National,  exdnstve 
of  savings  banks,  increased  from  June,  1919,  to  June»  1920,  from 
$21,950,029,000  to  $27,368,231,000,  an  increase  of  $5,418,202^000,  or 
24.7  per  cent.  Loans  and  discounts  of  national  banks  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  $11,010,206,000  to  $13,611, 41 6,0W,  an 
increase  of  $2,601,210,000,  (Mr  23.6  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  loans  and  discoimts  and  bills  bought  by  Federal  reserve  banks 
mcreased  from  $2,122,598,000  to  $2,830,979,000,  an  incarease  of 
$708,381,000,  or  33.4  per  cent.     Federal   reserve   notes   increaied 
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_  tbe|>eriod  from  S2,499, 180,000  to  $3,116,718,000,  an  increase 
of  S^i7,538,0Qa^  <M-  24.7  per  cent. 

A  little  more  accurate  picture  of  ih»  expaasion  whidi  took  plaoe 
diHii^  diis  period  is  obtained  bj  taldng  national-bank  and  Federal 
reserve  figiu^es  for  the  period  from  March,  1919,  to  June,  1920.  During 
this  period  loans  and  discounts  of  national  banks  increased  from 
S1<M)80,083,000  to  $13,611,416,000,  an  increase  of  $3,531,333^00,  or 
^  per  eent-  while  loans  and  discounts  imd  bills  bought  by  Federal 
reserve  banks  increased  from  $2,134,347,000  to  $2,830,979,000,  an 
iBerease  <d  $696^632,000,  or  32.6  per  cent. 

Federal  res^^e  notes  during  this  period  increased  from 
$2,521,776,000  to  $3,116,718,000.  an  ina*ease  of  $594,942,000,  or  23^ 
per  cent.  In  the  same  pmod  the  gs^^ral  stock  of  money  increased 
from  $7,566,300,000  to  $7^804,528,000,  an  increase  of  $238,228,000, 
or  3.1  per  cent. 

Ail  cofimuKli tj  prices,  as  indicated  bv  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  \ 
indices,  increasea  33.3  per  cent,  ana  farm  products  increased  6.5 
per  c^it.     While  exports  had  begun  to  fall  off  in  some  conmiodities  I 
aiflriiig  this  period,  notably  in  war  materials,  and  in  4he  lattca*  part 
of  ^e  perioa  in  farm  products,  a  balance  oT  $2,500,000,000  of  funds ' 
placed  bj  the  United  States  Government  to  the  credit  of  fore^n 
goFcisments  enabled  Europe  to  complete  payments  for  goods  unoer 
ocMitract,  and  to  continue  its  purdiases  in  mis  country  Tor  a  period 
of  several  months.     Tlus  purmasinjg  on  the  part  of  foroign  govern- 
ments durii^  the  period  undoubted^  hel^d  to  sustain  the  prices  of 
ocHamodities  in  this  country  during  this  time. 

A  revi^v  of  the  period  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  war,  the  I 
period  durn^  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  inflation,  follow-'  l 
u^  the  war,  shows  tnat  in  general  prices  mcreased  during  the  pre-  1 
war  period  lupproximately  75  per  c^it,  while  the  expansion  in  banking,  | 
in  loans  and  discounts,  was  about  40  per  cent;  that  the  increases  in  j 
prices  during  the  war  period  was  about  17  per  cent^  while  expansion  I 
of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  was  about  14  per  cent.  Durmg  the ! 
period  of  inflation  following  the  war  prices  increased  33  per  cent,  j 
while  hank  loans  ejmanded  30  per  cent. 

The  increases  in  loans  and  ^mscounts  of  banks  and  of  the  Federal 
reserve  ban^  which  accompanied  the  period  of  Inflation  and  ex- 
pansion following  the  sl^ht  declines  which  succeeded  the  war  were 
augmented  by  t£e  flotation  of  the  Victory  loan  in  June,  1919.  The 
p^ssilMlities  of  farther  inflation  resulting  from  the  flotation  of  the 
Victory  loan  broi^ht  sharply  forwara  the  questicm  of  checking 
expansion  and  inflation,  spending  and  speculation,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  higher  discount 
rates. 

The  Government's  revenues  in  1919  overtook  its  expenditures, 
eaab&ig  &  reduction  in  the  net  ddbt.  This  released  credit  whidi 
could  be  apniied  to  reducing  borrowings  from  the  Federal  reserve 
banks  if  hi^iier  rates  rendered  it  unprofitable  for  such  credit  to  be 
employed  in  speculative  enterprises. 

At  this  time  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  ordinary 
and  war  jxirposes  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  reached  a  total 
of  |27,8(»»546,698.23,  of  which  $6,933,524,926.13  had  been  raised  by 
taxatkm.  In  view  of  the  enormous  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  credit,  savings,  and  current  production  for  war  purposes, 
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a  further  bond  issue  could  not  be  floated  without  added  inflati<»i  in 
manufacture  of  credit,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  through  tlie 
medium  of  the  Federal  reserve  system, 
I  Again,  inasmuch  as  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  reserve 
I  banks  to  furnish  the  money  necessary  to  carry  the  bonds  to  tha 
I  member  banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  lower  than  the  rate  carried  by  the 
)  bonds  was  thought  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  issue,  a  pohcy  of  raising  the  discooni 
rates  in  advance  of  the  flotation  of  tne  Victory  loan  might  have 
greatly  diminished  the  success  of  that  loan,  if,  indeed,  it  had  not  com- 
pelled its  failure.  (See  address  of  Hon.  R.  C.  LeffingweU,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Academy  of  Pohtical  Science  at 
New  York,  April  30,  1920.  Part  13,  Hearings,  p.  454.) 
^  A  policy  of  higher  discoimt  rate^  could  have  Deen  adopted  by  the 
Federal  reserve  oanks,  notwithstanding  the  flotation  of  the  Victory 
loan,  if  the  Treasury  Department  had  oeen  wilUng  to  float  tins  loan 
at  a  rate  of  interest  high  enough  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  redis- 
count rate.  Great  difficulties  were  foreseen  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  this  undertaking.  If  the  Victory  loan  had  been  floatea  try 
the  Treasury  Department  on  a  basis  of  an  interest  rate  comparable 
with  current  rates  on  other  taxable  investments,  or  on  certificates  of 
indebtedness  for  short  periods  or  at  rates  comparable  with  the  interest 
rate  on  acceptances,  wnich  at  that  time  was  about  4i  per  cent  or  on 
commercial  borrowings,  which  at  that  time  was  about  5^  per  cent, 
the  pressure  already  lelt  at  that  time  by  the  Treasury  Department 
^to  refund  the  prior  issues  of  Government  bonds  on  the  basis  of  a 
high  interest  rate  on  the  Victory  loan  issue  would  have  greatly 
ilicreased  and  possibly  been  irresistible.  In  addition,  the  flotation 
of  the  Victory  loan  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  a  high  interest  rate 
would  have  had  a  tendency  to  ultimately  increase  interest  rates  all 
along  the  line,  and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  bonds  previously 
issued  at  the  lower  rates  of  interest.  Again,  it  might  have  resultea 
in  precipitating  a  liquidation  of  large  amounts  of  securities  other  than 
Government  bonds,  and  the  depreciation  of  vast  quantities  of  general 
securities  held  by  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.  Thus,  the  advantages  of  the  high  discount  rates,  which 
might  have  been  used  to  prevent  speculation  and  inflation  during 
this  period,  yielded  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  commissiou  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  anticipated 
by  the  Treasury  Department  snould  not  have  controlled  in  this  period 
and  that  the  discount  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  snould  not  have  yielded  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  commission  believes  that  had  discount  rates  been  raised  by 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  promptly  and  progressively  beginning  with 
the  spring  of  1919,  much  of  the  inflation,  expansion,  speculation,  and 
extravagance  which  characterized  the  following  12  months  or  more 
might  have  been  greatly  retarded,  if  not  wholly  prevented. 

Loans  and  discounts  of  member  banks  and  of  Federal  reserve  banks 
continued  to  expand  in  spite  of  the  policy  of  direct  remonstrance  and 
repeated  warnings  of  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
reserve  banks,  ^et  no  action  in  the  direction  of  restriction  of 
expansion,  inflation,  and  speculation  by  increases  in  discount  rates 
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was  taken  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
until  December,  1^19,  when  slight  advances  were  made.  These 
advances  were  f oUowed  in  Januarj  by  more  radical  increases  and  by 
further  advances  during  the  remainder  of  1920. 

In  the  meantime  expansion,  inflation,  extravagance,  and  speculation 
continued  and  prices  soared  to  previously  unheard  of  levels.  Sharp 
advances  in  discount  rates  at  the  be^nnmg  of  this  period  would  not 
only  have  served  as  a  warning  to  banks  and  their  customers  but 
would  also  have  served  to  check  the  forces,  both  economic  and 
psrvchological,  that  were  combining  to  produce  an  era  of  expansion, 
inflation,  speculation,  extravagance,  and  high  prices  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  deflation  must  be  equivalent  to 
inflation,  but  it  is  altogether  probable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  certain,  that 
had  a  sound  pohcy  been  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  processes 
of  liquidation  would  have  been  less  precipitous  and  the  decline  less 
abrupt  and  the  attendant  hardships  ana  losses  upon  banks,  com- 
munities, and  individuals  correspondingly  diminished. 

FIFTH   ECONOMIC    PEBIOD — JUNE,    1920,   TO  JUNE,    1921. 
DEFLATION   AND   LIQUIDATION. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  evidences  that  deflation  was  at  hand  began 
to  multiply.  Exports  of  farm  products,  particularly,  continued  to 
decline  m  volume.  Domestic  consumption  in  many  lines  also 
began  to  decline;  the  stream  of  production  flowing  from  the  farmer 
to  the  consumer  began  to  back  up  in  the  channels  of  distribution, 
although  higher  discount  rates  and  tight  money,  like  dikes  erected 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  served  as  influences  to  keep  goods 
flowing  in  tlie  channels  of  trade,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  of 
declining  prices  and  slackening  demand.  As  demand  fell  off  the 
difficulties  of  disposing  of  the  crop  of  1920  increased.  Prices  fell  far 
below  the  costs  of  production,  which  were  higher  in  1920  than  in  any 

[>receding  year.  The  receipts  from  farm  products  grew  constantly 
ess  and  less  adequate  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  against  them 
and  to  provide  for  new  production.  More  and  still  more  credit  was 
required  to  finance  new  production  and  to  carry  goods  of  1920 
production  until  they  could  be  moved.  The  process  of  forcing  these 
goods  upon  the  market,  in  the  face  of  lessening  demand,  served  to 
still  further  force  down  prices,  and  as  prices  dropped  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  goods  became  less  and  less  adequate  to  pay  the  accumu- 
lated debt«  made  in  producing  them.  Thus  customary  credit 
requirements  were  embarrassed  because  costs  of  production  could 
not  be  liquidated  at  current  sellino^  prices,  and  the  interest  costs  of 
carrying  the  goods  until  a  better  market  could  be  obtained  had  to 
be  added  to  the  losses  incident  to  declining  prices. 

Toward  the  end  of  1919  the  demands  of  the  consuming  public 
reached  such  proportions  as  to  develop  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  a 
kind  of  buyers'  panic.  A  supply  of  goods  adequate  to  supply  this 
extravagant  demand  was  not  forthcoming.  Then  the  wholesalers 
and  merchants  began  to  experience  a  sudden  and  marked  increase  in 
their  orders,  out  of  all  proportion  to  even  very  prosperous  conditions. 
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This  was  tiw  dk«ct  result  of  dufilication.  Many  lar^  firms  fiiKHag 
tl^emselves  unaUs  to  supply  th^  customers,  had  adopted  a  pcdicy 
jof  allocation,  ^ving  to  tae  buy^^s  only  a  peroenti^  oi  tibeir  orders, 
and  endeayormg  to  distribute  the  supply  as  equitably  as  possil^e. 
/  This  forced  or  led  mimy  retailers  to  plaoe  orders  with  a  number  of 
different  firms,  where  periiaps  they  hwl  dealt  wi<ii  but  one  hitherto. 
By  placing  two^  three,  or  four  orders  for  the  saoM  amount  of  goods 
they  were  able  then  to  obtain,  perhaps,  in  this  way  the  full  amount 
of  the  supply  they  desired. 

This  leni  to  a  runaway  maris:et,  a  purely  sellers'  market,  and  gare  a 
wholly  fictitious  impression  of  the  prdbable  demands  of  tiie  coming 
year.    As  the  mills  running  overtime  began  to  catch  up  with  thesa 
orders,  and  to  complete  deUvmes,  the  reisers  suddenly  found  th^n- 
selves  with  far  larger  stocks  than  ihj&y  had  anticipated,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  rapid  rise  in  retail  prices  had  brought  about  a  dib- 
Unct,  though  prolmbly  at  the  time  grcKsly  exaggerated,  curtailment 
of  the  buying  power  of  the  public.    It  was  inevit^e  that  tins  bubble 
j  of  inflated  prices  must  burst  at  some  time,  and  the  &st  warnings  tha.t 
\  it  was  coming  were  found  in  the  cancellation  <^  these  duplicated  ordet^ 
These  canceuations,  moderate  at  first,  soon  became,  as  the  fall  in 
prices  progressed,  simply  an  aTalanche,  and  so  far  so  the  most  careful 
investigation  discovers,  it  was  this  wave  of  cancellation,  the  fright 
which  accompanied  it^  and  the  exhaustion  of  credit  which  preceded 
it  which  were  the  mam  or  precipitating  causes  which  carried  prices 
down  in  such  a  headlong  fashion.  ^  Whfle  there  were  probably  many 
,  to  anticipate  a  fairly  drastic  reaction  from  the  unexampled  boom  of 
1919-20,  there  were  few  probably,  and  possibly  none,  really  to  antici- 
,^pate  the  tremendous  decline  which  actually  took  place.     Kecords  of 
'   price  changes  nm  back  now  to  the  beginning  <rf  the  nineteenth 
./century.     In  this  period  of  120  years  the  debacle  of  1920-21  was 
without  parallel. 

All  of  these  conditions  contributed  to  forcing  upward  the  loans  and 
discounts  of  State  and  National  banks,  and  the  ^posit  and  currency 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  By  November,  1920,  loans 
and  discounts  of  national  banks  had  reached  the  total  of 
$13,764,721,000;  the  total  bills  discounted  and  bills  bought  by  Federal 
reserve  banks  had  reached  the  total  of  $2,983,103,000,  and  Fed^al 
reserve  notes  $3,325,538,000. 

This  period  was  characterized  by  the  passing  of  conditions  which 
influenced  the  adoption  of  the  poficy  of  fixing  discount  rates  at  the 
Federal  reserve  bank  at  a  point  below  the  rates  upon  the  pa[>er  to 
which  they  applied.  Tables  8  and  9,  page  47,  show  the  changes  in  the 
discount  rates  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  during  1919  and  1920  on 
16-90  day  commercial  paper,  and  on  paper  secured  by  Liberty  bonds 
axid  Victory  notes  included  within  16  to  90  day  paper. 
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TjiaL&S — Changesin iMCOunt rates  on  comm^dal  paper  mahtrinffmihin  i$  to0O  dam, 

19t9-t0. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  timt  the  iiiereases  effected  in  this  period  were 
more  radical  tBtftn  any  previously  adopted.    This  is  particulariy  true 
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of  the  increase  of  the  rate  on  member  banks'  notes  secured  by  Govern- 
ment obligations,  which  in  some  cases  were  raised  from  4f  per  cenii 
to  5  per  cent,  and  in  other  cases  from  4|  per  cent  to  5i  per  cent,  &zi.<l 
later  to  6  per  cent.  These  increases  were  in  the  direction  of  iJck^ 
general  policy  of  xmiform  rates  upon  all  pai)er  of  the  same  maturity, 
without  regard  to  the  collateral  supporting  it. 

This  result  is  claimed  to  be  in  fine  with  sound  central  bankixijg 

I)ractice.  The  theory  back  of  this  action  was  that  all  loans  for  sincu- 
ar  periods  made  by  Tederal  reserve  banks  have  the  indorsement  of 
member  banks,  ana  are  presumed  to  be  good,  whether  supported  by 
collateral  in  the  form  of  commercial  paper  or  Government  paper, 
and,  therefore,  should  pay  the  same  rate  of  discount. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  in  rate  should  be  based  upon  the 
time  which  paper  has  to  run,  rather  than  upon  the  character  of  the 
collateral  supporting  it.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
borrowings  of  member  banks  at  this  time  were  based  upon  Govern- 
ment paper,  the  increase  in  the  discount  rate  of  the  Feaeral  reserve 
banks  was  immediately  effective  in  compelling  member  banks  to 
dispose  of  much  of  the  paper  of  this  character  which  they  held.     This 
released  the  funds  invested  in  war  paper,  and  madepossiole  the  a{>pli- 
cation  of  such  funds  to  a  reduction  of  tne  member  banks'  borrowings 
with  the  Federal  reserve  banks.     While  the  theory  upon  which  this 
action  was  taken  is  doubtless  essentially  sound  and  m  fine  with  central 
banking  practice,  its  appUcation  at  this  time  resulted  in  hardship  upon 
some  member  banks,  and  was,  perhaps,  needlessly  drastic. 

As  previously  indicated,  as  a  oart  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  in  aid  of  Treasury  finance,  a  preferential  discount  rate 
Kad  been  made  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  in  favor  of  paper 
secured  by  Government  war  bonds.  The  effect  of  the  increase  in 
discount  rates  on  notes  secured  in  this  way  was,  first,  to  penalize  the 
member  bank  borrowing  for  the  benefit  of  its  customers  upon  Gov- 
ernment securities  owned  by  it;  second,  to  penalize  the  banks  loaning 
at  low  rates  of  interest  to  customers  on  their  notes  secured  by  Gov- 
ernment obUgations;  and  third,  to  destroy  the  advantage  of  (rovem-- 
ment  bonds  as  a  basis  for  loans  by  member  oanks  from  Federal  reserve 
banks,  and  to  induce  fiquidation  of  these  bonds  by  the  banks.  This 
liquidation  tended  to  depress  the  price  of  Government  bonds,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  following  table. 

Table  10,  below,  shows  the  movement  of  Liberty  bond  prices  since 
January,  1919: 

Table  10 — Monthly  average  of  three  loans  (4l«),  second,  third,  and  fourth, 
[Source:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 


1       1019 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January 

95.31 
94.58 
94.32 
94.17 
94.85 
94.77 

92.46 
91.33 
90.81 
89.35 
86.57 
87.07 

88.22  1 
87. 76  i 
88.0    1 
88.4 
88.4    1 
88.3 

July 

94.36 
93.90 
94.19 
94.57 
93.47 
92.60 

86.64 
86.76 
86.67 
89.25 
87.88 
85.99 

88.4 

February 

August 

89.1 

March 

September 

April 

October 

May 

Noveinber. . 

June 

December. ... 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  holdings  of  Government  war  bonds  by 
member  banks  is  indicated  by  Table  11,  on  page  49,  which  shows  the 
proportion  of  loans  and  discounts  of  Federal  Reserve  banks,  of  paper 
secured  by  Government  bonds,  compared  with  the  loans  ana  ois- 
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counts  secured  by  commercial  paper.  An  examination  of  this  table 
supports  the  conclusion  that  while  total  holdings  of  bills  discounted  and 
bought  continued  to  increase  until  October  29, 1920,  holdings  of  dis- 
counts andbillssecuredbjGovernmentpaDer  began  todecline  inMarch, 
1 920 .  The  ratio  of  holdmgs  of  loans  and  aiscoun ts  secured  by  Govern- 
ment paper  to  holdings  of  discoimts  and  bills  continued  to  decline 
with  some  irregularities  during  all  of  the  period  and  until  May,  1921. 

Table  11. — TottU  holdings  of  discounted  hUls  compared  unth  holdings  of  discounted 
hills  secured  by  Qovemment  war  obligations  {January  ^  IStO^  to  May,  1921). 


Total  hold- 
ings of  dis- 
counted bills. 


Index  of 
total  hold- 
ings of  bills 

(average 
1920-100). 


Holdings  of 
discounted 
bills  secured 
by  Govern- 
ment war 
obligations. 


Index  of 
bills  secured 
by  Govern- 
ment war 
obligations 

(average 
192a»l(»). 


Ratio  of  bills 
secured  by 

Government 
war  obliga- 
tions to 

total  bills,  in 

percentages. 


1920. 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  27 

U9X.HS 

Apr.ao 

Ili5r28 

June  25 

July  30 

Aug.  27 

Sept.  24 

Oct.  29 

Nov.ao 

Dec  30 

Average  for  1020 

1921. 

Jaii.3L 

Feb.  28 

Mar.31 

Apr.ao 

May  31 


$2,174,367 
2,  iW,  511 
2, 449,  -230 
2,  ^^.  071 
2.'iiy,431 
2,431,794 
2,491JS0 
2,  m:,  127 
2,  TIM,  164 
2,S01,'107 

2.  T^r^,  100 

2.  7lu.  134 


86.0 
90.0 
95.8 
99.1 
9&5 
95.1 
97.4 
104.3 
105.8 
109.6 
107.0 
106.3 


11,467,802 
1,67?,  980 
1,441,015 
1,466»320 
1,447,962 
1,277,980 
1,241,017 
1,314,830 
1,220,423 
1,203,905 
1,192,425 
1,141,096 


109.6 
118.1 
108.2 

iiai 

106w8 
96.0 
03.2 
98.8 
91.7 
90.4 
80.6 
85.7 


66 
64 
S9 
58 
57 
53 
60 
49 
46 
43 
44 
42 


2,556,871 


100.0 


1,331,399 


100.0 
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2,467,116 
2,380,510 
2,233,104 
2,076,569 
1,907,913 


96wl 
93.5 
87.3 
81.2 
74.6 


1,040,365 
997,968 
970,961 
937,652 
790,744 


7a  1 
75.0 
72.9 
70.4 
59.4 


42 
42 
43 
45 
41 


The  course  of  the  prices  of  Liberty  bonds  compared  with  British 
war  bonds,  10  railroad  bonds,  and  10  industrial  bonds,  is  indicated 
by  chart  A  on  page  50. 

During  such  a  period,  sharp  and  of  short  duration,  of  unusual 
expansion  and  contraction,  it  is  probable  that  a  line  representing 
the  fluctuation  of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks,  a  second  line  repre- 
senting fluctuation  of  deposits  and  currency  issues  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks,  and  a  third  line  representing  the  changes  in  prices  of 
commodities,  would  tend  to  run  substantidly  and  in  general  direc- 
tion parallel  with  each  other,  and  would  rise  and  fall  in  large  measure 
t(^etner.  This  assumes  that  the  third  line,  representing  prices,  could 
be  made  to  reflect  quantity  of  goods  multiplied  by  pnces,  current 
stocks  combined  with  current  pnces.  If  the  chart,  therefore,  which 
indicates  the  actual  relation   between  these  factors,  chart   B,  on 

Sage  51,  is  so  modified  as  to  indicate  a  continued  increase  of  loans  and 
iscounts  while  prices  fall,  it  is  apparent  that  the  strain  upon  credit 
becomes  greater  and  greater.  It  seems  clear  if  these  lines — the  third 
of  which  is  hypothetical — should  thus  run  normally  parallel  to  each 
other  and  should  rise  and  fall  relatively,  that  the  point  of  greatest 
stress  upon  the  credit  of  the  country  would  occur  at  the  point  at 
which  the  line  indicating  loans  and  discounts  and  currency  issues  and 
the  line  indicating  prices  and  stocks  of  goods  tended  to  diverge  and 
were  the  farthest  apart. 


70678— H.  Kept.  408,  pt  2, 67- 
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It  is  also  apparent  that  at  some  point,  if  ihis  condition,  r^prer- 
sented  by  the  divergence  of  the  lines  representing  credit  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  volume  of  prices  and  goods  on  the  other,  could  con- 
ceivabl^  continue,  the  credit  structure  would  break,  with  resulting 
bank  failures  and  panic;  that  is  to  say,  as  prices  fall  and  loans  ana 
discounts  continue  to  increase  in  volume,  the  margin  between  the 
volume  of  goods  and  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  loans  and  discounts 
on  the  other  diminishes. 

Chart  A.-OOURSE  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  LIBERTY  BONDS  COMPARED  WITH  BRITISH 
WAR  BONDS,  RAILROAD  BONDS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  BONDS. 
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Average  monthly  bond  prices. 


1921 


It  is  evident  that  debts  must  be  paid  ultimately  out  of  goods  on 
hand  and  to  be  produced.  Therefore,  the  higher  the  price  of  the 
goods  in  relation  to  the  debts  to  be  paid,  the  more  easuy  the  debts 
may  be  paid  off.  Or,  the  more  debts  there  are  to  be  paid  when  the 
prices  fail,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  pay  the  debts. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  if  credit  conditions  had  become  strained 
;  and  that  a  drop  in  prices  was  inevitable  some  time  in  1920,  some 
t  action  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and 
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the  Federal  Beserve  Board  to  brin^  the  debts  to  be  paid  into  a  closer  ] 
rdation  with  the  prices  of  the  goods  with  which  thev  had  to  be  paid,  ^j/ 
I>uriiifir  all  of  tlw  period  following  the  armistice  the  position  of  the  7 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks  was  exceedingly  /  / 

CHiLKT  B.— bans:  loans  ani>  pbicss  in  the  unitbi>  states. 


VoioBLB  of  natkmal  bcnk  loans 


tared  with  whoUsj^e  co^nodity  prices  (Department  of  Labor  index) 


(ronge  prices  in  1913— 100  per  cent 
ISource  of  fnfbrmation:  Reports  of  the  ComptroHer  of  the  Currency,  If  cmtUy  Labor  Reriew.) 
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200 
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100 
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difficult.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  and  banks  to 
see  that  the  essential  credit  requirements  of  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  industry  of  the  country  were  met  as  far 
as  they  could  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessaij  that  credit  for 
nonesseitial  and  speculative  purposes  would  be  Umited  as  much  as 
possiUe,  and  that  the  banks  were  not  allowed  to  extend  themselves  so 
that  failure  would  precipitate  a  financial  crash.  In  other  words,  it 
was  the  job  of  tiie  t'ederal  reserve  system  to  extend  credit  without 
encoun^ing  dangerous  expansion  of  banking  liabilities. 

The  baliuice  between  these  two  positions  was  extremely  deUcate, 

-  and  it  is  iHX>bable  that  the  board  and  some  of  the  Federal  reserve 

banks,  having  in  mind  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  banking 
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system  and  the  prevention  of  a  financial  panic,  imposed  excessive 
pressure  in  the  airection  of  reduction,  or  at  least  the  prevention 
of  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  of  the  member  banks.  The 
policy  inaugurated  during  all  of  this  period,  and  increasingly  during 
the  latter  half  of  1920,  was  one  of  restriction  of  credit. 

The  alternative  of  such  a  nolicy  was  the  extension  of  all  the  credit 
desired  for  any  purpose,  ouch  a  policy  would  have  involved  the 
following  dangers:  First,  the  extension  of  loans  and  discounts  by 
banks  to  a  point  which  might  later  result  in  a  lai^e  number  of  failures ; 
second,  tiie  reduction  of  the  reserves  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  ^ 
below  what  Bagehot  so  exi)ressively  calls  the  ''apprehension  point";* 
third,  excessive  currency  issues  resulting  in  depreciated  currency; 
and,  fourth,  the  loss  of  public  confidence  m  the  banking  system,  runs 
on  the  banks,  and  demands  for  the  redemption  of  Federal  reserve 
notes  in  gold. 

Whatever  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  Federal 
reserve  banks  in  the  direction  of  loan  restrictions,  it  could  only  be 
effective  to  the  extent  that  member  banks  were  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  customers  with  their  own  resources  and  were  com* 

Jelled  to  borrow  at  the  Federfd  reserve  banks.  In  other  words^ 
iscount  rates  could  only  be  made  effective  in  the  restriction  of  loans 
and  discounts  against  the  bank  which  was  borrowing  from  its  Federal 
reserve  bank.  The  number  of  banks  borrowing  in  each  district  each 
month,  from  January,  1920,  to  August,  1921,  is  mdicated  by  Table  12: 

Table  12.— Number  of  banks  in  each  district  accommodated  through  discount  operation* 
and  number  of  nonborrowing  banks. 


Boston. 


New  York. 


Phila. 
delphia. 


Cleveland. 


Richmond. 


AUsnto. 


Total: 

1917 

ms 

m9 

1920 

1920,  by  moDths: 

JaDuary 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November... 
December... 

1921,  by  months: 

January 

February.... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 


218  184 

269  154 

348  79 

342  I  91 

307  124 

227  204 

239  103 

254  178 

252  j  180 

246  186 


231  : 

201 

219 

217 

219 


201 
231 
215 
217 
215 


256  *    180 


226 
225 
267 
241 
232 
254 
220 
217 


322 
522 
546 
536 

375 
343 
873 
990 
889 
865 
847 
823 
323 
806 
316 
345 

329 
316 
351 
351 
362 
878 
326 
317 


348 
201 
190 
237 

885 
418 
804 
380 
383 
896 
427 
452 
454 
476 
466 
435 


201 
457 
494 
484 


874 
861 
864 
874 
878 
857 
865 
848 
810 
825 
341 

324 
818 
830 
800 
884 
800 
803 
882 


437 
203 
176 
206 


308 
821 
340 
313 
810 
831 
206 
846 
886 
875 
857 


160 
820 
400 
450 


226 
230 
201 
807 
296 
308 
282 
258 
248 
280 
272 

247 
237 
261 
308 
324 
864 
840 
868 


604 

494 
420 
410 

605 
620 
616 
565 
551 
563 
562 
582 
608 
610 
632 
500 


240 
373 
414 
487 

264 
248 
282 
317 
858 
877 
800 
871 
865 
340 
8tt 
878 


835 
847 
878 
804 
413 
416 


284 
102 
150 
166 

823 
858 

812 
278 
345 
284 
216 
287 
346 
370 
368 


338 

827 
847 
873 

150 
158 
177 
307 
354 
267 
388 
304 
810 
828 
885 
810 

880 
840 
865 
840 
858 
850 
346 


164 


378 
388 
819 
181 
170 
108 
UO 
185 
136 
UO 
110 
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Tablb  12. — Number  of  hanks  in  each  district  accommodated  through  discount  operations 
and  number  of  nonborr owing  banks — Continued. 


Totol: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Uao,  by  months: 

Jftnuaiy 

February 

March 

April 

Jone 

July 

Auioist 

Septonber.... 

October 

November 

December — 
1921.  by  moDths: 

janiiary 

February 

March 

ADril 

May 

June 

July 

August  1 


Chicago.       St.  Louis 


541 

850 

951 

1,124 


625 
709 
735 
739 
751 
742 
772 
848 
1,026 
950 

943 
908 
922 
1,027 
937 
947 
934 


IM 


559 


404 
270 

845 
786 
756 
676 
651 
652 
644 
754 
629 
655 
878 
458 


149 
278 
305 
386 

204 
209 
241 
271 
301 
297 
287 
285 
303 
310 
299 
318 

309 
299 
306 
315 
321 
323 
326 


I- 
II 

If 


235 
218 
174 

334 
334 
306 
284 
238 
266 
275 
282 
264 
258 
270 
253 


Minne- 
apolis. 


284 
580 
475 
704 


221 
275 
345 
441 
495 
502 
488 
410 
508 
687 
664 

651 
662 
652 
675 
695 
708 
705 


4S9 
286 
416 
264 

695 
705 
655 
508 
513 
472 
474 
497 
575 
484 
409 


Kansas 
City. 


364 
554 

679 
826 

297 
276 
314 
394 
471 
494 
508 
488 
547 
614 
658 
671 

710 
692 
680 
704 
696 
670 
651 
597 


504 
440 
332 
240 

743 
774 
736 
661 
586 
566 
567 
583 
529 
469 
425 
417 


Dallas. 


258 
648 
607 
702 

210 
217 
252 
817 
404 
610 
519 
627 
521 
642 
524 
600 

566 
550 
570 
545 
570 
603 
630 
640 


374 
179 
153 
107 

649 
645 
509 
456 
382 
194 
303 
304 
817 
300 
322 
248 


San 
Frandsoo. 


156 
415 
418 
578 

256 
^1 
292 
316 
361 
384 
880 
414 
391 
386 
404 
442 


429 
461 
477 
483 
462 
471 


s  To  the  29th. 

This  fact  is  further  emphasized  by  the  widely  diflFerent  conditions  \ 
of  individual  banks  in  the  same  locality.    Some  banks  were  greatly  \ 
extended  and  borrowing  heavily  at  tne  Federal  reserve  bank,  in/ 
some  instances  as  high  as  10  or  15  times  the  basic  line.     Some  banks  I 
were  only  slightly  extended,  borrowing  moderately  from  the  Federal 
reserve  bank.    Other  banks  were  not  extended  at  all,  and  were  not 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  any  amount. 

Neither  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  nor  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
could  directly  control  or  supervise  the  loan  policy  of  member  banks. 
They  had  no  power  to  require  a  bank  to  make  a  loan  or  to  prohibit 
it  from  making  one.  Obviously,  they  could  in  no  way  directly 
control  the  loan  policies  of  about  20,000  State  banks  and  trust 
companies,  representing  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  banking  resources 
of  the  country,  that  were  not  members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system.  . 

Whatever  restraining  influence  was  exercised  could  be  exercised 
only  against  member  banks,  and  could  be  exercised  only  by  restric-  ; 
tion  of  credit,  either  thi'ough  refusing  loans  to  member  banks  in 
individual  cases  or  by  pressure  of  discount  rates  applied  to  those  ' 
member  banks  whose  necessities  required  them  to  borrow  from  the  , 
Federal  reserve  banks.     Restraint  was  exercised  in  both  ways,  and ' 
there  were  cases  where  restraint  resulted  in  hardship  not  only  upon 
the  member  banks  but  upon  the  member  banks'  customers. 
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'  As  before  indicated,  while  the  policy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks, 
reflected  the  necessity  for  control^  restraint,  and  restriction,  this 
policy  could  not  be  uniformly  applied — first,  because  conditions  in 
;  various  districts  were  not  unuorm  and  the  demands  for  customers^ 
J  loans  in  some  districts  and  in  some  localities  were  ^eater  in  pro- 
portion to  banking  resources  than  in  others;  second,  because  the 
condition  of  the  member  banks  was  not  uniform;  and  third,  because 
the  loan  poUcies  <A  the  member  banks  which  are  private  corpora- 
tions und^  the  direct  management  and  control  of  their  own  directors 
were  influenced  more  by  individual  judgment  of  local  conditions  and 
requirements  than  by  consideration  of  general  policy  affecting  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

In  general,  the  question  of  whether  a  loan  should  be  made  either 
Iw  a  member  banK  or  a  Federal  reserve  bank  must  be  determined 
through  the  exercise  of  so^lnd  judjB;pent  and  discretion,  with  due 
regard  to  the  condition  and  the  abmty  of  both  the  lender  and  the 
borrower.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  bv  a  Federal  reserve  bank  to  a 
member  bank,  this  conclusion  is  suoject  to  certain  modifying  con- 
siderations. 

In  general,  the  member  bank  is  the  one  to  determine  whether  it 
will  boarow  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank  or  not.  The  Federal 
reserve  bank  is  not  obligated  to  lend  any  determined  amount  to  tlie 
member  bank.  If  a  member  bank  determines  tiiat  it  will  borrow, 
howev^,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  must  determine  whether  and  how 
much  it  will  Iwid.  It  is  only  when  the  membw  bank  borrows  or 
attempts  to  borrow  excessively^  say  in  excess  of  the  amount  to  whi<^ 
it  may  be  fairly  entitled,  measured  by  what  it  contributes  to  tiie 
resources  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  that  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  much  the  Federal  reserve  bank  can  loan  to  an  individual  mem- 
ber bank  in  justice  to  that  member  bank^s  condition  and  in  justice 
to  the  demands  of  other  member  banks. 

During  the  period  from  June,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  prices  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index,  declined  as  shown  in 
Table  13: 

Table  13^ — Price  indka  qfconvnoditii*$hmii'nf  decline  from  June,  1920^  io  June,  19Z1 . 
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Farm  products , 

Food,  etc 

Cloths  and  dothlng^ , 

Fud  andlightinK 

M«tols  azMl  metal  produeta. 


Jime, 

lmie« 

1920. 

1021. 

243 

m 

279 

132 

335 

1»  . 
187 

246 

1            MO 

132 

t 

Lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials  

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Honse-foTDisbing  goods , 

MiaceUaneoos 

AH  commodities. 


1981. 


280 

\m 

148 


While  loans  and  discoimts  both  of  banks  and  of  Federal  reserve 
banks  continued  to  increase  until  October,  1920,  and  currency  issues 
until  January,  1921,  the  net  result  of  the  period  as  reflected  m  loans 
and  discounts  and  currency  issues  was  a  decline. 

In  this  period,  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks,  State  and 
National,  excluding  savings  baaks^  declined  from  S27,368,231  to 
$24,761,929,  a  dechne  of  $2,606,302,  or  9.5  per  cent.  Loans  and 
discounts  of  National  banks  for  the  same  period  decreased  from 
$13,611,416,000  to  $12,004,515,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,606,901,000,  or 
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li^  per  ceat.  In  the  same  period,  total  bilis  disoounted  and  bills 
bcnigm  by  Federal  res^^e  banks  decline  from  $2,8^,979,000  to 
$1303,163,000,  a  decrease  of  $1,027,816,000,  or  36.3  per  ceet.  Fed- 
eral Tesearve  notes  in  circulation  dedined  during  tiie  same  period  from 
$3,116,718,000  to  $2,537,617,000,  a  decline  of  $579, 101,000,  or  18.5 
per  <^ent. 

The  ^^aeral  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States,  in  the  same 
period,  mcreaaed  frcnn  $7,804,528,000  to  $8,073,737,000,  an  increase 
<rf  $2^,209,000,  or  3.4  per  oent. 

In.  general,  loans  and  discoimts  decreased  during  this  period  18 
per  cent,  while  prices  of  all  commodities  decreased  44.9  per  cent,  and 

6 rices  of  farm  products  declined  53.9  per  cent,  as  indicated  by  the 
bureau  of  Lalx^*  Statistics  index. 

The  ratio  of  Federal  res^ye  total  cash  reserves  to  net  deposits  and 
Federid  reserve  note  liabilities  rose  from  43.6  during  this  period  to 
60.8.  This  increase  in  tiie  reserve  ratio  was  partially  due  to  the 
Ikjoklation  of  tiie  boirowings  of  member  banks  from  the  Federal 
reserve  bimks,  and  in  part  to  the  net  importations  of  gold,  which 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1921,  amounted  to  $51 1,309,539. 
Table  14  skhows  miports,  exports,  net  imports  and  net  exports  from 
1914  to  and  includmg  the  first  six  months  of  1921: 

Table  14. — Imparts  and  exports  ofgald,  1$14^19S0. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  exports. 

IM4            . 

866,538,659 
171,568,756 
4»4,'0Q»,80i 
«77,176,026 
124,413,483 
76,534,048 
417,068,273 
853,230,355 

81J2,0:^8,329 

14(1/224,148 

IK»,2!'J..>48 

2               25 

1               24 

a         .148 

32J,tJi)i/J08 
23,74^,S51 

$45,499,870 

15115  

f25, 344,007 
403,759,758 
685,254,801 

1916 

IW7..,, 

lfl6 

66,438,741 

IMI^    

"'^,*977,'065' 
873,141,992 

291,651,^08 

fifD 

liSI  (#  tiwmttMi  Modiiur  Jime) 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that  the  hardships  imposed 
upK)n  the  member  banks  by  the  policy  of  high  discount  rates  were 
increased  by  the  application  of  the  so-called  progressive  rate.  The 
operation  oi  the  progressive  rate  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (see 
pa^e  25).  The  progressive  rate  was  applied  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  and  Dallas  districts. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  progressive  rate  was  applied  was  that 
inasmuch  as  the  resources  oi  the  Federal  reserve  bank  consist 
wholly  of  the  contributions  of  the  member  banks  to  the  deposits  and 
capital  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  that  all  any  member  bank  can 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  borrow  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  all  other  member  banks  is  its  proportion  of  the  amount  it  could 
borrow  if  all  the  banks  were  borrowing  their  full  proportion  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  amount  to  which  it  is 
entitled  is  based  upon  the  member  bank's  contribution  to  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  reserve  bank.  If  it  borrows  more  than  this  amount, 
it  is  borrowing  at  the  expense  of  the  other  banks,  and,  therefore, 
should  pay  a  rate  of  interest  in  proportion  to  the  excess  which  it 
borrows  above  the  amount  which  it  is  entitled  to  borrow  on  the 
foregoing  theory;  that  is,  in  excess  of  its  basic  Une. 
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An  examination  of  the  statements  of  a  large  number  of  member 
banks  indicates  that  in  some  of  the  Federal  reserve  districts,  and 
particularly  those  in  which  the  proffressive  rate  was  applied,  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  were  largely  absorbed  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  banks  in  each  district.'  This  absorption 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  reduced  the  ability  of 
the  banks  to  lend  to  other  member  banks.  The  progressive  rate 
tended  to  penaUze  the  bank  that  was  borrowing  excessively  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  excess  borrowing,  and,  therefore,  tended  to 
reduce  the  borrowings  of  the  bank  that  was  borrowing  excessively, 
thus  making  a  larger  amount  of  funds  available  to  banks  that  were 
not  borrowing  at  dl,  or  borrowing  only  moderately. 

The  time  which  the  commission  was  able  to  devote  to  hearing 
imder  the  time  limitation  of  the  resolution  was  not  sufficient  to  pemut 
the  conmiission  to  hear  testimpny  touching  the  operations  oi  all  of 
the  Federal  reserve  banks.  The  commission,  however,  did  hear 
testimony  and  secured  a  large  amount  of  statistical  data  touching 
the  operation  of  the  progressive  rate  in  the  Kansas  City  FedercS 
reserve  district. 

In  general,  the  complaints  against  the  operation  of  the  progressive 
rate  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  exorbitantly  high  rates  of 
discount  on  member  bank  loans. 

2.  That  its  application  resulted  in  excessive  pressure  upon  member 
banks  borrowing  from  the  Federal  reserve  tank  to  reduce  their 
borrowings. 

3.  That  it  resulted  in  verv  excessive  rates  on  the  borrowings  of 
some  banks  and  consequent  hardship. 

The  operation  of  the  progressive  rate  in  the  Kansas  City  district 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the  operation  in  general.  TTie 
general  theory  and  application  of  the  progressive  rate  is  described 
m  chapter  I  on  page -25.  The  discussion  which  follows  relates 
exclusively  to  the  operation  of  the  progressive  rates  effective  in  the 
tenth  (Kansas  City)  district.  Chart  C,  on  page  57,  entitled  "Absorp- 
tion of  credit,  1920,''  shows  the  proportion  of  the  normal  lending 
power  of  the  Kansas  City  Federal  reserve  bank  absorbed  by  14 
Kansas  City  banks,  and  9  Omaha  banks,  paying  the  progressive 
rate,  and  the  volume  of  credit  absorbed  by  banks  which  were  pre- 
viously not  borrowing  after  the  adoption  of  the  progressive  rate. 

In  January,  1920,  14  banks  in  Kansas  City  had  absorbed  34  per 
cent  of  the  normal  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank,  and 
9  Omaha  banks  had  absomed  23.5  per  cent.  Therefore,  these  two. 
cities  alone  had  absorbed  57  per  cent  of  the  normal  lending  power 
of  the  Kansas  Gty  Federal  Keserve  B«uik.  There  was  a  sEgnt  re- 
cession in  the  borrowings  of  these  banks  due  to  temporary  seasonal 
deflation,  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  but  by  AprU,  1920,  tiie  14  Kansas 
City  banks  were  absorbing  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  lending  power 
of  the  Kansas  City  FederS  Reserve  Bank,  and  9  Omaha  baris  were 
absorbing  23  per  cent,  representinga  total  of  73  per  cent  of  the  normal 
lending  power  of  the  Kansas  City Tederal  Reserve  Bank,  and  leaving 
only  27  per  cent  of  the  normal  lending  power  available  for  the  1 ,06'3 
other  member  banks  in  the  Kansas  City  district. 

In  the  period  from  April  19,  1920,  to  December  31,  1920,  banks 
which  had  not  been  previously  borrowing  increased  their  borrowings 
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to  12  per  cent  of  the  normal  lending  power  of  the  Kansas  City  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  banks  bor- 
rowing in  the  Kansas  City  Federal  reserve  district  increased  from  178, 
or  1 6 .8  per  cent  of  all  the  banks,  to  4 1 6,  or  38.3  per  cent  of  all  the  banks. 
In  the  same  period,  the  amount  borrowed  by  all  borrowing  banks 
increased  from  $106,851,047  to  $117,328,475.  While  banks  not 
borrowing  previously  to  April  19,  1920,  wnen  the  progressive  rate 
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became  effective,  were  increasing  their  borrowings,  the  borrowings 
of  the  14  Kansas  City  member  oanks  paying  the  progressive  rate 
decreased  to  36  per  cent  of  the  normal  lending  power  of  the  Kansas 
City  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  the  borrowings  of  the  9  Omaha  mem- 
ber banks  paying  the  progressive  rate  decreased  to  13  per  cent  of  the 
normal  lending  power  of  tne  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
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One  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  progressive  rate  ui  the  K&nsaa 
City  Federal  reserve  district,  therefore,  apparently  was  to  compel 
a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  the  lending  power  of  the  Kansas  Cfity 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  which  was  being  absorbed  by  tiie  large  €^itv 
banks  in  Kansas  City  and  Oniaha^  and  to  permit  the  use  of  that  len^ 
ing  power  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  banks  which  were  previously 
not  Dorro wing  or  borrowing  only  moderately. 

Chart  D,  facing  this  page,  shows  the  distribution  of  credit  in  the 
Kansas  City  Federal  reserve  district  during  the  period  beginning  April 
19, 1920,  to  December  31, 1920.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  chart, 
page  57,  showing  absorption  of  credit,  in  that  it  shows  distribution  of 
credit  based  upon  the  lending  power  of  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  including  the  amounts  borrowed  by  that  bank  from  other 
Federal  reserve  banks,  while  the  chart,  ''Absorption  of  Credit,"  is 
based  upon  the  normal  lending  power  of  the  Kansas  City  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  withotit  borrowings  from  other  Federal  reserve  banks. 

This  chart,  like  the  one  showing  absorption  of  credit,  indicates  the 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  lending  power  of  the  Kansas  City 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  absorbed  by  the  progressive  rate  member  banl^ 
in  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  ana  the  mcrease  in  the  borrowings  of 
member  banks  not  borrowing  previously  to  April  19,  1920.  In  addi- 
tion, it  shows^that  the  borrowings  of  all  other  banks  paying  the  pro- 
gressive rate,  exclusive  of  those  in  Kansas  City  and  Omana,  continued 
to  rise  luitil  December,  1920,  during  the  period  of  the  sharpest  decline 
in  the  borrowings  of  the  Kaiisas  City  and  Omaha  member  banks.  It 
shows  also  that  the  borrowing  of  banks  that  were  borrowing  within 
their  basic  line  increased  until  August,  1920,  when  they  reached  31 

Ser  cent  of  the  total  lending  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
[Kansas  City,  and  from  that  point  declined  untU  in  December,  1920, 
when  these  banks  were  absorbing  17  per  cent  of  the  total  lending 
power  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank. 

This  chart,  like  the  one  showing  absorption  of  credit,  shows  that 
the  effect  of  the  progressive  rate  was  to  reduce  the  borrowing  of  city 
banks  and  to  permit  an  increase  in  the  borrowings  of  country  banks. 
A  study  of  the  accompanying  fijgures,  however,  mdicates  that  what 
took  place  was  that  the  borrowings  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
banks  were  transferred  to  country  banks,  thus  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  borrowings  of  the  country  banks  subject  to  the  progressive 
rate  and  decreasing  the  proportion  of  the  borrowings  of  the  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha  member  banks  subject  to  the  progressive  rate. 

During  all  of  this  period  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City 
was  borrowing  from  other  Federal  reserve  banks,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate member  banks  within  the  district.  Table  15,  page  59,  shows 
the  amounts  which  the  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve  iBank  was  bor- 
rowing at  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  Friday  of  each  month, 
beginning  with  April  30, 1920,  and  continuing  to  December  31,  1920. 
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TA.BI.B  15. — Redi»c<mnt  tranaactions  with  other  Federal  reserve  harika  April  SO,  1920,  to 

Dec.  SI,  1920. 


I>ate  a«8t  Friday). 

Amount 
rediacounted. 

Date  (last  Friday). 

Amount 
rediscounted. 

lfla>— Arw.  30 

$15,871,800.00 
13.854,50a00 
12,058,00a00 
22,002,388.86 
22,247,117.47 

1920— Sept.  24 

$41,175,220.02 
44,804,420.04 
28,463,142.86 
29,060,53L21 

i^y^s^. 

Od.29 

Jo^e  2ft   . .. 

Nov.26 

Jiay  30 

Dec.  31 

Ani.  27 

Table  1 6,  page  60,  shows  the  total  charges  to  member  banks  under 
the  proOTessive  rate  compared  with  the  charges  that  would  have  been 
maae  if  the  7  per  cent  flat  rate  effective,  for  instance,  in  the  Minne- 
apolis district  nad  been  applied  to  the  borrowings  of  member  banks 
m  the  K&nsas  Oitv  district,  and  the  additional  amounts  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  would  have  been  obliged  to 
lend  to  member  banks  if  all  the  banks  which  were  not  borrowing 
the  amount  of  their  basic  line  had  been  borrowing  the  full  amount 
of  their  basic  line. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  in  general  that  the  average 
rate  paid  by  banks  borrowing  in  excess  of  tneir  basic  line  and,  there- 
fore, borrowing  at  the  progressive  rates,  was  6.76  per  cent  dunng  tiae 
period,  and  the  average  rate  paid  by  all  banks  borrowing,  both  at 
proOTessive  rates  and  at  normal  rates,  was  6.61  per  cent;  and  that  tiie 
total  interest  paid  bv  all  banks  during  this  period  in  Kansas  City  -wns 
$325,904.78,  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  7  per  cent 
flat  rate  been  in  eflFect  in  the  Kansas  City  district. 

The  chart  further  shows  that  if  all  of  the  banks  in  the  Kansas  City 
Federal  reserve  district  borrowing  less  than  their  basic  lines,  and 
all  the  banks  not  borrowing  at  all,  had  borrowed  the  total  amount  of 
their  basic  lines,  the  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  irould  have  been  extended  by  $60,028,503. 

The  testimony  of  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Kansas  City,  Mr.  J.  Z.  Miller,  jr.,  was  to  the  eflfect  ^lat  the  total 
amount  of  interest  in  excess  of  12  per  cent  refunded  to  country  banks 
amounted  to  less  than  $300.  It  was  claimed  that  the  discount  rates 
charged  member  banks  during  1920  were  reflected  in  higher  interest 
rates  charged  to  customers  by  member  banks.  Testimony  before  the 
commission  with  respect  to  this  claim  was  that  the  interest  diarges  of 
banks  paying  the  progressive  rates  were  identical  with  the  interest 
rates  charged  by  banks  paying  normal  rates  and  banks  not  borrowing 
at  all,  and  that  the  interest  rates  chained  by  member  banks  subee- 
auen<>to  the  apphcation  of  the  progressive  rate  were  no  higher  than 
tne  rates  charged  before  the  adoption  of  the  progressive  rate. 

Chart  E,  page  63,  shows  the  average  rates  of  oiscount  effective  in 
the  Kansas  City  district  on  conmiercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
paper  and  on  paper  secured  by  Government  oonds. 

This  chart  shows  that  the  general  rates  appUcable  on  the  whole 
to  loans  in  the  Kansas  City  district  were  relatively  less  than  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  7  per  cent  rate  was  appUcame. 

Whatever  may  be  said  touching  the  eflfects  of  the  apphcation  of 
the  progressive  rate  on  the  average,  both  with  respect  to  its  effect  in 
compelung  Uquidation  and  in  respect  to  the  average  rate  of  interest 
imposed  imder  it,  the  fact  still  remains  that  its  apphcation  in  many 
instances  at  least  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  unconsdonable  rates 
of  interest  upon  the  borrowings  or  some  portion  of  the  borrowings  oi 
the  banks  borrowing  in  excess  of  their  basic  line. 

It  idso  served  to  exert  pressure  for  liquidation  upon  those  banks  and 
those  communities  where  the  needs  were  the  greatest;  that  is,  to 
penalize  the  banks  making  the  greatest  effort  adequately  to  serve 
their  customers  under  con<fitions  of  pecuhar  stress  and  harden. 

The  apphcation  of  a  uniform  and  arbitrary  rule  to  all  banks  re- 
gardless 01  the  hardships  or  loss  which  might  be  imposed  by  its  apph- 
cation upon  banks,  communities,  or  individuals  in  a  time  of  great 
imavoidable  hardship,  loss,  and  suffering,  and  without  r^ard  to  the 

{)ecuhar  circumstances  existing  in  the  specific  cases,  can  not  oe  justified 
rom  the  standpoint  of  sound  banking.  Nor  can  it  be  justified  frcmi 
the  standpoint  of  the  consideration  which  the  public  la  entitled  to 
expect  from  agencies  which,  however  private  m  management  and 
control,  are  nevertheless  exercising  public  functions  of  tne  greatest 
influence  and  power  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 
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Sound  banking  requires  the  exercise  of  a  sympathetic  and  under-/ 
standing  discretion  in  the  making  of  loans,  considering  all  of  the  cir-/ 
cumstanc^  existing  in  the  case,  and  the  infirmity  of  the  progressive 
rate  is  in  its  substitution  of  a  fixed,  imiform,  and  arbitrary  rule  for  the 
exercise  of  understanding  and  sympathetic  discretion  in  making 
loans. 
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Table  17,  page  64,  shows  the  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  bor- 
rowing in  excess  of  their  basic  lines,  banks  borrowing  less  than  their 
basic  lines,  and  nonborrowing  bauKS,  separately,  together  with  the 
total  loans  of  each  class  of  borrowers  on  the  30th  of  each  month, 
by  States  included  in  the  tenth  district. 
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Table  17. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  Oitu — Loans  to  member  hanks,  classified 
by  States— Basis,  SOth  of  each  Tnonth—A'pfrU,  19tO,  to  July,  1921. 


o.  LOANS  TO  COLORADO  MEMBER  BANKS. 


Excessive  borrowers. 

Nonexcesslve  borrowers.          '      Nonborrowers. 

1 

Date. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
banJES. 

Basiclines. 

Total  loans. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
banks. 

Basle  Unes. 

Total  loajis. 

Ntmi- 

ber 

of 

banks. 

Basiclines. 

1920. 

Apr 

MSy 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

1921. 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

June 

July 

26 
21 
33 
39 
42 
37 
42 
36 
60 

53 
55 
45 
46 
60 
58 
62 

$2,1',K1,058.00 
1,0:^,948.00 
2,289,020.00 
2,. ^.iO,  275. 00 
2, 637.. 181. 00 
1,922,215.00 
2,112,097.00 
2,231.382.00 
3,027,160.00 

3,140,368.00 
2,046  037.00 
2,575,805.00 
2,205,42L00 
2,219,400.00 
2,467  799.00 
2,910,222.00 

$2,674,642.82 
1,600,429.61 
4,662,143.07 
5,210,933.49 
5,353,396.10 
4,173,594.21 
5,013,744.65 
3,874,287.49 
5,951,738.27 

6,022,607.85 
5,836,660.60 
4  457061.04 
3,765,966.39 
3,553,932.30 
3,977,911.03 
4,687,601.88 

22 
45 
46 
40 
44 
50 
46 
43 
34 

37 
32 
42 
46 
38 
39 
35 

$11.4.38.612.00 
12.225,546.00 
11.962.433.00 
13,447,701.00 
14,361,196.00 

l6.i;>t-.,.^,33.oo 

16,8.51,016.00 
15,365, 24L  00 

10,0*30,889.00 

10,310,308.00 
11,676,470.00 
9,351,896.00 
9,681,295.00 
6,641,607.00 
12,889,116.00 
9,369,400.00 

S4, 214, 875. 49 
7,400,243.84 

7,339,207.78 
9,616,485.91 
7,942,917.31 
11,523,493.91 
8,088,162.52 
6,160,664.65 
6,102,696.48 

.1,819,048.2-.) 
5,372,708.14 
4,314,896.00 
4,327.315.20 
3,461,015.49 
7,059, 65L  79 
4,364,055.59 

93 

77 
64 
66 
60 
59 
58 
67 
62 

56 
58 
58 
53 

57 
49 
40 

$12,447,806.00 
12,367,584.00 
11,608,071.00 
0,421,011.00 
8,011,075.00 
6,431,43S.OO 
7,044  506.00 
7,601,302.00 
0,115,733.00 

10,772,412.00 
8,051,017.00 
11  >9,«S2.00 
10,666,360.00 
13  162  031.00 
6,124,487.00 
8  036  744.00 

6.  LOANS  TO  KANSAS  MEMBER  BANKS. 


1020. 

Apr 

Miy.... 

June... 

July.... 
Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov.... 
Dec.... 

192L 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar-... 
Apr.... 
May.... 
June. . . 
July.... 


$4,086,705.00 
4,694,066,00 
5,200,277.00 
4,586,295.00 
3,363,102.00 
4,323,214.00 
7,216,520.00 
7,405,367.00 
6,209,117.00 


5,746,067.00 
4,706,211.(10 
4,623,211.00 
4,476,6.50.00 
4,105,415.00 
2,069,153.00 
1,665,602.00 


$7,222,023.93 

50 

8,4^9,654.85 

54 

8,600,683.41 

48 

7,889, a54. 37 

50 

5,192,143.77 

49 

7,137,790.88 

56 

12,1^,210.44 

61 

13,228,607.64 

66 

10,. 566, 351. 55 

78 

8,895,933.14 

69 

7,602,866.42 

75 

7,435,131.01 

72 

6,840,884.39 

75 

5,919,932,13 

75 

3,196,625.44 

64 

2.4H8.3S6.45 

67 

$4,0^ 
6,406 
3,554; 
4,140 
4 

6,445 
5,053 
5.317 
6,711 


280.00 
095.00 
221.00 
661.00 
717.00 
;  154. 00 
384.00 
,572.00 
,374.00 


4,730,293.00 
4,959,407.00 

5,996,996.00 
4,308, 8;^)3. 00 
4,652,&56.00 
5,543,931.00 

5.728.790.00 


$2,068,027.14 

164 

2,919,562.77 

1.33 

1,747,032.02 

155 

2,5.'*2,416.30 

160 

3,793.005.73 

170 

3,936.907.  (J3 

163 

2,393,7a5.70 

137 

2,6.54,011.13 

122 

3,810,630.33 

114 

2,545,577.30 

131 

2,609,923.16 

134 

2,592,483.56 

138 

2.522,780.29 

137 

2,469,420.89 

141 

3,141,568.53 

156 

3,109.728.41 

169 

143,020.00 

843,688.00 
,064,913.00 
611,708.00 
289,923.00 
790,804.00 
267,068.00 
528,180.00 
354,4.54.00 


10,338,967.00 
10,585,565-00 
9,242,125.00 
10,312,741.00 
10,103,466.00 
11,453,696.00 
12,321,268.00 


c.  LOANS  TO  MISSOURI  MEMBER  BANKS. 


1920. 
Apr.. 

18 

$24,684,942.00 

r)9,828,579.94 

15 

$2,944,519.00 

$2,116,252.62 

28 

$2,713,709.00 

May 

21 

21,183,710.00 

52,338,072.91 

15 

3,816,834.00 

2,611.124.21 

25 

2,435,427.00 

June 

22 

22,098,411.00 

44.228,703.65 

14 

6,876,517.00 

4,074,942.52 

24 

2,265,463.00 

July 

23 

22,486,941.00 

47,896.403.23 

16 

7,806,754.60 

5,221,590.13 

21 

1,474,511.00 

Aug 

21 

21,632,252.00 

42,899,003.92 

16 

8,943,688.00 

3,466,375.69 

23 

1,933,637.00 

Sept 

26 

20,627,310.00 

49,817,764.28 

12 

7,594,771.00 

5,024,723.22 

22 

1,982,336.00 

Oct 

29 

24,787,649.00 

57,207,029.72 

12 

2,462,062.00 

1,663,294.72 

18 

1,359,803.00 

Nov 

30 

27,803,294.00 

52,116,388.09 

13 

2,520,334.00 

1,709,228.63 

16 

1,454,402.00 

Dec 

25 

21,941,286.00 

47,847,713.17 

17 

7,462,838.00 

2,990,860.72 

16 

1,543,633.00 

1921. 
Jan.. 

15 

10,607,636.00 

23,227,319.77 

25 

14,874,674.00 

10,796,659.20 

18 

7,732,000.00 

Feb 

16 

10,699,709.00 

20,861,079.64 

24 

14,247,935.00 

10,009,611.94 

18 

7,915,548.00 

Mar. 

21 

19,203,836-00 

30,692,.598.93 

18 

5,703,34.5.00 

3,059,482.31 

19 

6,804,776.00 

Apr 

20 

18, 454.. 579. 00 

28.851.067.66 

18 

5.706,814.00 

3.460,294.66 

19 

6,773,039.00 

Mky 

20 

9,440,6.55.00 

14,637,852.58 

18 

18,766,384.00 

11,608,845.26 

19 

2.489,6.'i9.00 

June 

18 

8,277,734.00 

11,930,087.19 

20 

14,697,657.00 

11,965,099.33 

18 

6,657,357.00 

July. 

15 

13,881,453.00 

17,986,757.72 

22 

8,403,883.00 

5,995,084.64 

19 

6,646,131.00 
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Table  17. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City — Loans  to  member  bankSy  classified 
by  States— Basis,  SOth  ofeadi  month — April,  19f0,  to  July,  1921—Contmued. 

d.  LOANS  TO  NEBRASKA  MEMBER  BANKS. 


Excessive  borrowers. 

Nonexcessive  borrowers. 

Nonborrowers. 

Pete. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

banks 

Basic  lines. 

Total  loans. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

banks. 

62 
69 
67 
53 
44 
52 
53 
58 
46 

49 
56 
58 
61 
61 
57 
64 

Basic  lines. 

Total  loans. 

Nura-  ' 
^^^    1    Basic  lines. 

banks. ; 

1920. 

p:::::. 

June .. 

"^^y 

Aug 

Sept 

53 

Nov 

Dec 

1921. 

hax 

Feb 

Ifar 

June 

July 

64 
67 
68 
80 
91 
101 
115 
122 
130 

120 
108 
99 
100 
92 
89 
78 

$19,938,192.00 
16,748,403.00 
13,273,418.00 
14,096,013.00 
14,966,386.00 
17,643,636.00 
16,628,100.00 
14,864,385.00 
16,962,341.00 

11,921,726.00 
11,914,884.00 

10,393,940.00 
10,596,752.00 
6,248,302.00 
3,961,801.00 
5,613,047.00 

$38, 149, 239. 68 
29,125,564.31 
24,828,240.93 
27, 184, 183.  (M 
2.8,369,933.58 
34,58>S,0!)1.04 
36, 457, 048.  98 
30, 000, 120  03 
30,195,332.24 

19,934,532.09 
18,710,516.03 
17,779,861.31 

16,890,984.48 
9,507,970.81 
6,199,120.20 
7,753,416.11 

$5,129,982.00 
5,044,171.00 
8,176,11000 
6,018,215.00 
5,298,215.00 
3,214,215.00 
3, 08,^,  045. 00 
5,314,  lt'7. 00 
2,989,796  00 

3, 946, 928. 00 
3,672,117.00 
6,393,688.00 
5,818,023.00 
9,080,736.00 
9,6.58,836.00 
7,986,294.00 

$2,885,887.05 
3,056,947.80 
5,240,751.18 
3,773,073.17 
4,024,832.18 
1,483,506.96 
1,837,127.07 
3,112,827.83 
1,902,333.67 

2,464,S66.36 
2,01S62ti.96 
3,  Toy,  447. 93 
3,515,997.89 
6,008,899.87 
7,081,47022 
4,397,328.38 

71 
72 
74 
71 
52 
40 
30 
34 

41 

46 
51 
48 
56 
63 
67 

$5,262,530.00 
4, 140, 848. 00 
4,118,044.00 
4,175,497.00 
4,316,568.00 
2,968,153.00 
2,139,098.00 
1,618,186.00 
1,848,575.00 

6,491,8-47.00 
6,889,313.00 
5,671,784.00 
5,02.'V,5-11.00 
5,877,471.00 
7,884,622.00 
8,461,  7:13.00 

e.  LOANS  TO  NEW  MEXICO  MEMBER  BANKS. 


1920. 

1 

$210,040.00 
216,938.00 

$352,730.00 

3 

$242,092.00 

$120,720.00 

9 

$721,027.00 

2 

418, 687. 16 

3 

162,413.00 

74,829.00 

8 

698,328,00 

June 

4 

346,550.00 

648,743.31 

3 

173,287.00 

94,121.90 

6 

563,946.00 

July...... 

a 

298,105.00 
411,712.00 

629,889.27 

5 

413,042.00 

238, 5S2. 71 

386,014.00 

Aug 

5 

715, 760. 10 

4 

318,292.00 

156,679.09 

373,639.00 

Sept 

6 

411,453.00 

704,524.60 

3 

266, 514. 00 

115,605.00 

3.55,121.00 

Oct 

6 

461,234.00 

776, 785. 36 

3 

224,888.00 

137,308.66 

318,846,00 

Nov 

6 

450,214.00 

812,436.88 

4 

272,794.00 

75,416.71 

319,279.00 

Dec 

6 

656,570.00 

1,022,121.44 

6 

3,VS979.00 

182,091.55 

30,680.00 

1931. 
Jan 

8 

616,548.00 

1,066,857.52 

4 

277,631.00 

234,081.05 

2 

42,575.00 

Feb 

8 

625,895.00 

999,328.04 

4 

279,519.00 

193, 756.  78 

2 

48,022.00 

Mar 

8 

565,61000 

844,677.30 

4 

363,415.00 

177, 512.  50 

2 

43,767.00 

tS^f- 

7 

421,830.00 

553,521.76 

6 

439, 522. 00 

283,819.09 

2 

43,100.00 

6 

347,516.00 

467,251.19 

7 

543,441.00 

393, 256. 95 

2 

43,927,00 

June 

6 

320,396.00 

442,722.06 

7 

661,138.00 

454,502.39 

2 

40,307.00 

July 

8 

535,-531.00 

724, 552.  52 

4 

291,044.00 

84,727.99 

3 

132, 934.  00 

/.  LOANS  TO  OKLAHOMA  MEMBER  BANKS. 


22 


101 

107 
103 
110 


»,117, 
4,133, 
4,086, 
6,4S3, 
85  8,8S3, 
^*  8,979, 
11,280, 
12,753, 
13,706, 


095.00 
829.00 
789.00 
537.00 
065.00 
804.00 
773.00 
100.00 
679.00 


106 
103 

107 

106  6^269;  023. 00 
110  6,884,655.00 
116  8,035,283.00 
104  7,036,71000 


$2,973,382.17 
6,234,776.11 

6,105,553.62 
7,373,169.91 
14,251,072.33 
18,443,309.55 
17, 771,. 5,53. 90 
18,934,583.60 
19,321,997.73 


10,470,842.00  15,347,196.09 
6,089,531.00  10,098,627.80 
5, 853, 560. 00  9, 263, 278. 26 
.  „..  9^i(i3^998_42 

9,527,284.58 
10,696,641.24 
9,839,676.98 


66  $19, 126, 766. 00 
""'  18,166,090.00 
18,780,744.00 
18, 725, 784. 00 
14,830,035.00 
15,146,696.00 
13,492,323.00 
12,105,2.51.00 
10,813.298.00 


110 
109 


118 
113 
108 
122 
124 
106 
114 


13,924,818.00 
17,544,748.00 
17,411,435.00 
16,484,489.00 
15,572,044.00 
13,145,419.00 
12,933,562.00 


$7,73.5,842.35 
9, 367, 522. 83 
10, 75;^  185. 93 
11,781,480.93 
9,602,072.19 
9,104.227.46 
9,942,015.35 
8, 035,  i)99. 62 
6  093,883.43 


8, 297,  760. 
10,166,274.69 
11,516,220.04 
ll,0a5,056,81 
9,993,896.44 
7,995,589.93 
8,240,141.84 


251 
214 
190 
179 
16.5 
150 
134 
128 
121 


116 
122 
124 
110 
104 
116 
119 


SI  7, 
15, 

\l; 

?; 

7, 


339, 168. 00 
004,410.00 
346,333.00 
429, 095. 00 
189, 44 S  00 
620,328.00 
464,96K.OO 
750,18.3.00 
739,190.00 


8,036,268.00 
8,226,05000 
7,803,117.00 
6,973,922.00 
6,669,912.00 
7,202,3tVf.00 
1,269,994.00 


ept.  408,  pt  2,  67-1- 
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Table  17. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City — Loans  to  member  banks ,  dct^si/ied 
by  States — Basis,  SOth  of  each  month — April,  1920,  to  July,  1921 — Continued. 

g.  LOAKS  TO  WYOMING  MEMBER  BANKS. 


Date. 


1920. 
Apr.... 
May... 
June . . . 
July.  . 
Aug.... 
Sept... 
Oct.... 
Nov... 
Dec.... 

1921. 

Jan 

Feb.... 
Mar.... 

Aj>r 

Ifey... 
June. .. 
July... 


Excessive  borrowers. 


Num- ' 

^l    ,    Basic  lines, 
banks.' 


Total  loans. 


1557,682.00 

617,942.00 

1,034,263.00 

954,258.00 

1,991,160.00 

2,078,566.00 

1,953,242.00 

866,900.00 

1,833,422.00 


1,085,969.00 
1,762,984.00 
1,826,527.00 
2,512,160.00 
2,307,890.00 
2,286,552.00 
2,172,814.001 


1650,448.90 
1,114,508.55 
2,067,738.09 
2,158,947.91 
3,537,959.27 
3,488,081.11 
3,140,836.06 
1,510,877.64 
2,423,221.17 


1,485,153.40 
2,338,387.26 
2,729,080.95 
3,804,032.64 
3,574,753.99 
3,794,631.60 
8,955,107.52 


None.xoe8sive  borrowers. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
banks 


Basic  lines. 


SI,  OM,  308. 00 

2,(173,408.00 
2,<KVl,,s85.00 
2,  t>tH,  456.00 
l,*;w.<l78.00 
1, 1  K<*,  779.00 
l.ftis,  494.00 
l,(i7s,()51.00 
1,700,931.00 


3,132,339.00 
2,407,844.00 
1,737,275.00 
1,248,422.00 
1,190,782.00 
950,095.00 
1,296,951.00 


Total  loans. 


S503,182.iy7 
861,151.46 
954,752.65 

1,580,455.94 
945,260.18 
582,135.06 
556,576.17 

1,131,506.88 
858,411.50 


1,965,547.11 
1,358,814.25 
1,135,035.37 
692,811.46 
744,862.78 
666,392.78 
806,189.95 


N-mborrowers. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

banks. 


Basic  line 


20 
21 


30  13,746, 

-  2,567, 
^  2,109, 
20^    1,692, 

-  1,605 
1,899, 
2,133! 

261  2,533, 
20     1,964, 


879.  <X> 
443.  <X> 
97^00 
542.  OO 
11.1.  OO 
606.00 
818.  OO 
254.  OO 
731.  OO 


1,561,958.00 
1,566,661.00 
1,710,416.00 
1,446,684.00 
1,516,685.00 
1,616,989.00 
1,269,994.00 


Table  18,  below,  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
tables,  and  in  addition  the  per  cent  of  the  tot«3  which  the  basic  lines 
and  the  amounts  borrowea  by  each  class  of  borrowers  bears  to  the 
total  basic  Une  or  to  the  total  borrowings  from  the  Kansas  City- 
Federal  Reserve  Bank: 

Table  18 — Recapitulation,  tenth  district. 


Months. 


1920. 

April 

iSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Excessive  borrowers. 


Banks. 


Basic  line. 


Borrowed. 


Number.   Percent. 

I 


178 

16.8 

202 

19.1 

253 

23.9 

280 

20.1 

306 

28.5 

338 

81.3 

387 

85w7 

392 

86 

416 

88.8 

385 

35.8 

366 

83.6 

361 

38.2 

360 

83.1 

354 

32.5 

363 

33.3 

327 

30 

Amount. 


Percent.'      Amount. 


$53,785,314.00 
51,631,836.00 
48,328,72&00 
50,481,424.00 
53,885,158.00 
55,986,196.00 
64,760,615w00 
66,374,642.00 
64,236,575.00 


43,539,156.00 
38,746,151.00 
45,032,489.00 
45,026,415.00 
31,553,833.00 
27,418,718.00 
33,815,379.00 


34.9 
35 


34.4 
86.9 
30.7 
47.4 
4&2 
47.9 


81.2 
28.1 
33.4 
34.7 
24.6 
21.8 
27.1 


$106,851.  (M  7 
99,301  tsx 
91,14) 

100!32< 
118,35: 
132,56: 
120,47 


117,328,175.57 


75,979,499.86 
66,507^35L79 
73,201,63&80 
60,870,455.74 
47^188,977.58 
40,237^738.76 
47,435,589.18 


Per  cent. 


84.5 

79 

7&1 

73.9 

77 

7&8 

88.9 

84 

84.3 


Tas 

67.7 
73.a 
72.9 
57.6 
51.2 
63.7 
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67 


Montbs. 


1920. 

^.■.•.:::::::::: 

Jane 

July 

AoKust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 


Nonexcesstve  borrowers. 


Banks. 

Number. 

Percent 

229 

21.5 

281 

2ft.6 

271 

25.6 

287 

24.9 

2M 

23.8 

2n 

25.1 

282 

26 

300 

2&1 

304 

27.9 

325 

29.8 

826 

30 

319 

29.3 

844 

31.6 

342 

31.4 

307 

28.1 

324 

29.8 

Basic  line. 


Amount.      I  Percent        Amount. 


|44.1XIO..:>59.00 
47,  ss4,.->52.00 

51.. Vs.-;.  197.00 

53.216,613.00 
50.  in  1.221.00 
49,  <>9X.  692.00 
41.240.211.00 
42..V73.44aOO 
40,  (K^S.  105.00 


51,196,90L00 
64, 788, 07a  00 
46, 9.58, 05a  00 
43,687,41&00 
56, 847, 75a  00 
57,516.192.00 
46,060.894.00 


Borrowed. 


Per  cent. 


$19,644,738.12 

26,291,382.41 
30,209.993.98 
34,794,091.09 
29.931,151.32 

31,77(»..-99.26 
25, -.IS,  27a  19 
2-2.879,654.33 
21,940.907.68 


32,123,539.70 
31,718,715.82 
96,864,20a30 
25,888,075.40 
34,680,197.68 
38.364.274.92 
26.997.256.80 


15.6 

21 

24.9 

26.1 

23 

2La 

16.1 

16 

13.8 


29.7 
32.8 
26.8 
27.1 
42.4 
48.8 
36.8 


Mcmths. 


Nohborrowing. 


1920. 

^:::::: 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

1921. 
January... 
February.. 
March 

ii^:::::: 

Jane 

July 


Banks. 


Number.  I  Percent 


656 

61.7 

572 

54.3 

534 

5a5 

525 

49 

513 

47.7 

4n 

43.6 

414 

88.3 

301 

85.9 

868 

33.8 

381 

34.9 

396 

36.4 

409 

87.5 

384 

35.3 

394 

36.1 

420 

38w» 

438 

40.2 

Basicline. 
Amount.        Percent 


$.56,374,141.00 
4S.(  ►57,728. 00 
4S.  076, 744. 00 
43, 191,33&00 
41.719,701.00 
3.5,(47,785.00 
30,728,197.00 
28.H04,794.00 
2<>  .596,806.00 


44,976,027.00 
44,182,176.00 
42,745,617.00 
41,141,387.00 
89,863,151.00 
40.979,822.00 
44,900,328.00 


36.6 
32.5 
32.4 
29.4 
2&7 
94.9 
22.4 
2a9 
22.2 


32.2 
82.1 
81.7 
31.7 
31.1 
32.5 
36 


Total. 


Number 
of  banks. 


1.063 
1,055 
1,058 
1  072 
1,075 
1,060 
1,063 
1,080 
1,088 


1,091 
1,088 
1,089 
1,088 
1,090 
1,090 
1,089 


Basic  line. 


$154,160,014.00 
147,574,116.00 
147, 090, 66a  00 
146,889,375.00 
145, 706, 08a  00 
141,027,675.00 
136,738,023.00 
137^  752, 87a  00 
133, 931. 57a  00 


139,712,174.00 
137,716.397.00 
134, 736, 15a  00 
129,855,220.00 
128.264,734.00 
125,914,732.00 
124,776,531.00 


'  ia'ility 


$126,405, 78a  48 
125, 593, 07a  91 
121,351.8Ca96 
131,137^473.21 
130,051,320.39 
150,123,704.94 
158,081,479.12 
143,356,955.70 
139,269,383.25 


108,103,039.06 
98, 226, 06a  61 

100, 065, 83a  10 
»5,758,53L14 
81.869,175.26 
78,602,013.68 
74.432.845.08 


Deflation  appears  to  have  been  greater  in  extent  and  more  rapid  | 
in  the  Kansas  City  district  than  in  other  agricultural  districts  where 
conditions  are  fairly  comparable. 

Tables  19,  page  69^  and  20,  page  70,  show  the  course  of  deflation 
from  June  30,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  as  indicated  by  borrowings  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  Richmond  (incomplete),  Atlanta  (in- 
complete), Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  Dallas. 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
relative  degree  of  deflation  of  loans  and  discounts  in  country  banks 
as  compared  with  city  banks,  loans  and  discounts  of  Federal  Keserve 
banks  nave  been  divided  into  three  classes,  all  banks  including  both 
country  and  city  banks,  city  banks,  and  country  banks.  The  cities 
in  which  the  borrowings  of  city  member  banks  are  separated  from  the 
total  borrowings  of  allmember  banks,  in  order  to  make  the  divisions 


68  CREDIT. 

indicated  in  Table  19,  are  given  in  the  supporting  data  in  Table  20,  a, 
h,  c,  df  e,  and  /.  The  reduction  in  the  borrowings  of  all  member 
banks  in  these  districts  from  June  30,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  was  26 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  30  per  cent  in  the  Chicago  district,  35  per 
cent  in  the  Minneapolis  distnct,  35  per  cent  in  the  Kansas  City 
district,  and  12  per  cent  in  the  Dallas  district.  The  incomplete 
figures  for  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  districts  show  an  increase  in 
the  borrowings  of  all  banks  of  24  per  cent  and  26  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  decrease  in  borrowings  of  all  city  banks  in  all  the  districts 
included  amounted  to  44  per  cent,  as  against  a  decrease  of  43  per  cent 
in  the  Chicago  district,  43  per  cent  in  tne  Minneapolis  district,  47  per 
cent  in  the  Kansas  City  district,  and  24  per  cent  in  the  Dallas  distnct, 
14  per  cent  in  the  portion  of  the  Atlanta  district  included,  and  an 
increase  of  14  per  cent  in  the  portion  of  the  Richmond  district 
included. 

In  the  case  of  country  banks  there  was  an  increase  in  the  borrow- 
ings of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  all  of  the  districts  included  in 
the  table  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  City.  The  increase  in  the 
borrowings  of  all  country  banks  during  this  period  amounted  to  33 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  the  Chicago  district  of  83 
per  cent,  in  the  Minneapolis  district  of  29  per  cent,  in  the  Dallas 
district  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  Atlanta  (incomplete)  district  of  44  per 
cent,  in  the  Richmond  (incomplete)  district  of  27  per  cent,  ana  a 
decrease  in  the  Kansas  City  district  of  4  per  cent. 

The  progressive  rate  was  in  effect  in  the  Atlanta,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Dallas  districts.  It  was  not  in  effect  in  the  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  districts.  An  examination  of  this  table  and 
of  tne  supporting  data  seems  to  justify  the  conclusions — 

1.  That  the  amount  and  rate  of  deflation  was  not  controlled  by 
the  application  of  the  pro^essive  rate.  The  rate  of  deflation  was  35 
per  cent  in  the  tenth  distnct,  which  had  the  progressive  rate,  and  35 
per  cent  in  the  Minneapolis  district,  which  did  not  have  the  progres- 
sive rate.  There  was  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  the  borrowings  of 
all  banks  in  the  Chicago  district,  which  did  not  have  the  progressive 
rate,  as  against  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent  in  the  DaJlas  distnct,  and 
an  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  the  Atlanta  district  (incomplete),  in 
both  of  which  the  progressive  rate  was  effective. 

2.  The  tables  support  the  conclusion  that  the  reduction  in  loans 
and  discounts  in  country  banks  was  relatively  less  than  in  city  banks. 
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Gross. 


Basic  line Sl7,&so,000 

Amonnt  borrowed: 

June  30,  1921 41,429,000 

June  30,  1920 33,289,000 


Elimii;atio!u.     Net  toUl. 


12,284,000         113,296,000 


6,965,000 
6,131,000 


Note. — Filth  district  does  not  include  statement  for  Richmond  and  West  Virginia. 

ELIMINATIONS. 


Charleston, 
S.C. 


Basic  line $1,512,000  | 

Amount  IxxTOwed:  i 

June  30,  1921 4,610,000  i 

June30,192D 4,256,000  \ 


Raleigh, 


$772,000 

2,355,000 
1,875,000 


Table  20b,— Sixth  district. 


Alabama. 


1920. 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Amount  borrowed 

19il. 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Amount  borrowed 


Gross. 


$23,122,200 
17,934,766 
10,164,433 


25,508,100 
14,809,989 
12,792,963 


Eliminations, 


$9,723,300 
10,864,886 
3,033,975 


9,880,000 
9,350,676 
2,602,463 


Nonborrow-  ' 
Ing. 


34,464,000 
27,138,000 


Total. 


$2.2.^,000 


6, 96.-.,  000 
fi,  131,000 


Net  total. 


$13,398,900 

$845,443  I  6,224,437 
'  7,130,458 

15,628,100 
617,043  I  4,842,270 
10,290,500 


BUMINATION8. 


Alabama. 


1920. 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

JLmount  borrowed 

1921. 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Amount  borrowed 

Note. — Sixth  district  includes  Alabama  only. 


Montgomery, 


$2,463,300 
1,493,428 
1,214,277 


2,480,000 
1,213,636 
1,506,410 


Mobile .        Birmingham . 


$2,060,000 

2,764,346 

464,000 


2,150,000 

2,221,263 

869,053 


$4,900,000 
6,607,112 
1,355,608 


5,250,000 

5,915,777 

225,000 


Total. 


$9,423,300 
10,864,886 
3,033,975 


0,880,000 
9,350,676 
2,602,463 
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Table  20c. — Seventh  district. 


1920 

1921 

Gross. 

Elimina- 
tions. 

Net  total. 

Gfoss. 

Elimina 
tions. 

Net  total. 

ILLINOIS. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

1254,934,401 
169,450,600 
227,351,580 
138,513,861 

26,638,177 
27, 784, 100 
25,895,382 
13,679,859 

42,973,328 
30,231,800 
26,446,502 
15, 238, 928 

47,790,072 
17,303,900 
34,222,891 
19,846,321 

72,008,241 
85,776,050 
78,485,511 
44,351,068 

1246,134,401 
144,478,100 
214,971,371 
130,440,278 

17,845,253 
10,965,000 
11,179,492 
7,499,234 

36,504,165 
17,171,000 
19,686,060 
10,342,242 

30,658,493 
14,224,500 
15,291,931 
7,666,756 

65,856,699 
65,591,000 
63,636,556 
35,116,282 

$8,800,000 

24,972,400 

12,380,209 

8,073,583 

8,792,924 
16,819,100 
14,715,890 

6,180,625 

6,469,163 

13,060,800 

6,760,442 

4,896,686 

17,131,579 
3,079,400 
18,930,960 
12,179,565 

6, 151, 542 
20,185,050 
14, 848, 955 

9,234,786 

$125,468,750 
197,493,200 
190,580,743 
122,767,509 

21,684.171 
28,789,400 
17,309,094 
10,323,229 

38,849,823 
31,002,000 
22,729,906 
12,910,838 

64,734,833 
18,320,800 
28,639,445 
16,555,821 

60,004,067 
91,042,200 
67,773,359 
37,789,938 

$115,322,508 
176,438,500 
179,359,307 
115,806,808 

13,627,921 
11,280,000 
9,153,096 
5,080,014 

29,685,371 
16,928.000 
15,169,042 
8,495,208 

19,626,893 
13,873,700 
11,616,949 
7,046,961 

47,789.776 
69,236,000 
62,942,578 
29, 290, 104 

S10.146,2&1 
21,054,700 
11,221,430 

Reserve  balance 

6, 060,  701 

INDIANA. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  Une 

8,056,250 
17,509,400 
8, 156,  606 

Reserve  balance 

5, 243,  215 

WISCONSIN. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  lino 

11,164,452 
14,074,000 
7,560.854 

Reserve  balance 

4,415,630 

IOWA. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

45.107,940 
4,447,100 

17,022,400 

Reserve  balance 

9,5Of<,80O 

MICHIGAN. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

12,214,291 
21.806.200 
14, 830, 7S1 

Reserve  balance 

8, 499,  S34 

Total: 

Amount      bor- 
rowed  

444,344,219 

330,546,350 
392,401.866 
231,630,037 

396,999,011 

252,429,600 
324,705,410 
191,064,792 

47,345,208 

78,116,750 
67,636,456 
40,565,245 

310,741,653 

336,647,600 
327,033,147 
200,347,335 

226,052,469 

287,756,200 
268,240,972 
105,  n9, 095 

86,689,1S4 

Capital  and  sur- 
plus  

78,891,400 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance . 

68, 792, 175 
34,628,240 

ELIMINATIONS. 


Illinois. 


1920. 

Amount  borrowed. . 
Capital  and  surplus. 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

1921. 

Amount  borrowed.. 
Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 


Indiana. 


$245,266,951 
169, 450, 500 
213,250,759 
129, 168, 769 


113,999,118 
173,013,500 
177,200,568 
114,540,631 


ingfield. 

Mollne. 

$667,450 
400,000 
281,062 
270,646 

$200,000 
950,000 
391,900 

288,085 

340,700 
400,000 
293,895 
232,941 

250,000 
950,000 
639,329 
449,673 

1920. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

1921. 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 


Rockford. 


$1,650,000 

1,047,650 

712,778 


732,690 
2,075,000 
1,225,515 

583,563 


Indianapolis.   South  Bend.  |  Fort  Wayne. 


$15,092,519 
7,975,000 
8,890,561 
6,041,985 

10,528,800 
8,065,000 
7,045,374 
3,830.192 


$242,750 
765,000 
478,956 
261,150 


I 


440,000  I 
765,000 
462,645  I 
216,760  : 


$2,609,984 
2,225.000 
1,809,976 
1,206,099 


2,650,121 
2,450,000 
1,646,067 
1,034,062 


Total. 


$246,134,401 
172,450,500 
214,971,371 
130,440,278 


115,322,509 
176,438,600 
179,359,307 
115,806,806 


ToUl. 


$17,845,253 
10.965,000 
11,179.493 
7,499,2S4 


13,627,021 
11,280,000 
9,153,096 
5,080,014 
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Wisconsin. 


1920. 

Aniouiit  iKXTOwed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Keserve  balance 

1921. 

Amount  borrowed 

C&pital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

»b£Jance 


Madison. 


$252,022 

1,145,000 

626,862 

362,417 


358,630 
610,000 
511,417 


Milwaukee. 


$35,993,143 
14,860,000 
17,930,699 
9,288,824 


28,686,741 
15,150,000 
13,667,166 
7,701,876 


Racine. 


$259,000 

1,166,000 

1,128,^9 

691,001 


640,000 

1,168,000 

990,459 

508,104 


ToUl. 


$36,504,165 
17,171,000 
19,686,060 
10,342,242 


29,685,371 
16,928,000 
15,169,042 
8,495,208 


Iowa. 


Cedar 
Rapids. 


Amotint  borrowed '$4, 435, 500 

Capital  and  surplus I  1,500,000 

Basic  line \  2.603,624 

B€serve  balance |  1,285,007 

1921.  i 

Amount  borrowed '  3,068,432 

Capita] and  surplus '  1,500,000 

Basicline I  1,614,632 

Reserve  balance !  1,083,402 


Council 
Bluffs. 


$1,206,628 
730,000 
688,812 
317,127 


957,841 
740,000 
507,667 
343,315 


Daven- 
port. 


$1,518,551 

2,100,000 

1,451,812 

811, 122 


2,309,325 

2,100,000 

1,467,912 

861.576 


Des 
Moines. 


$16,332,156 
6,560,000 
6,729,523 
3,434,831 


9,230,293 
6,350,000 
5,241,429 
2,731,286 


Dubuque. 

Sioux 
City. 

$615,306 
760,000 
747,136 
390,189 

$6,550,353 
2,574,500 
3,071,024 
1,428,480 

310,025 
766,200 
400,480 
376,488 

3,700,977 
2,417,500 
2,384,829 
1,050,834 

Total. 


$30,658,493 
14,224,500 
15,291,931 
7,666,756 


19,626,893 
13,873,700 
11,616,949 
7,046,961 


Michigan. 


Grand 
Rupids. 


1920. 

Amount  borrowed.. 
Capital  and  surplus. 

Basicline 

Reserve  balance 


$5,185, 
3,890,000 
4,053,948 
2,194,843 


1921. 

Amount  borrowed. 
Capital  and  surplus. 

Baste  line 

Reserve  balance.. 


4,691,941 
4,130,000 
3,302,667 
1,961,001 


Detroit. 


146  $53, 716, 464 
61,175,000 
50,637,450 
28,179,273 


62,950,000 
42,314,465 
23,362,046 


Bay 

City. 


$2,092,000 

2,026,000 

1,424,858 

749,446 


2,262,327 

2,050,000 

1,249,169 

683,987 


Flint. 


$3,045,000 
3,200,000 
3,205,846 
1,642,301 


4,700,230 
4,055,000 
2,043,259 
1,067,850 


Jackson. 


$879,589 

1,401,000 

1,262,084 

691,254 


1,575,908 

1,301,000 

990,269 

555,522 


Lansing. 


$1,150,000 

1,344,604 

723,348 


275,000 
1,760,000 
1,394,222 

789,657 


Saginaw. 


$938,500 

2,750,000 

1,707,766 

935, 817 


901, 761 
3,000,000 
1,648,529 

870,041 


Total. 


$65,S56,699 
65,591,000 
63,636,556 
35,116,282 


47, 789, 776 
69,236,000 
52,942,578 
29, 290, 104 


Table  20d.—Xinth  district. 


Mfchlgan 

Montana 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  minus  elimination 

Wisconsin 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Total 


Amount  borrowed. 


June  30, 1920, 
gross. 


$570,542.10 
9,714,327.20 
72,366,268.36 
7,340,676.70 
1, 143, 146. 39 
6,474,624.91 
9, 195, 500. 63 


;,  464, 309. 59 


June  30, 1921, 
gross. 


$1,667,861.56 
12,370,109.06 
46,874,190.53 
9,643,401.98 
1,666,764.73 
8,717,207.07 
12,977,859.42 


84,273,992.37. 


Capital  and 
surplus,  gross. 


$2,461,000.00 
14,668,000.00 
42,039,982.00 
19,989,982.00 
2.327,400.00 
9,130,550.00 
9,971,502  00 


80,598,434.00 


Basic  line, 
gross. 


$1,537, 92a  00 
6, 114, 87a  00 
48,995,296.00 
10,485,152.00 
1,586,157.00 
4,706,863.00 
6,297,302.00 


69,238,408.00 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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yip.higftn 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  minus  dimination . 

Wisconsin 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 


Total. 


Nonborrowing 
basic  line. 


$1,509,642.00 

1,509,642.00 

63, 135. 00 

62, 107. 00 

391, 7S2. 00 


2,026,666.00 


Net  basic  Une.  i^^^^^"***' 


$1,537, 92a  00 
6,114,870.00  I 

47,485,654.00  I 
8,975,510.00  ' 
1,523,022.00 
4,644,756.00 
5, 905, 52a  00 


28,701,598.00 


$884,056.00 
3,240,015.00 
20,733,186.00 
5,760,088.00 
1,076,33&00 
2.663.999.00 
3,383,649.00 


31,982,643.00 


ELIMINATIONS. 


Minnesota. 


Amount  borrowed: 
June  30,  1920.... 
June  30, 1921 

Capital  and  surplus. 

Basic  line 

Ro^erve  carried 


Minnesota. 


Amount  borrowed: 
June  30, 1920... 
June  30, 1921... 

Capital  andf  surplus 

Basic  lino 

Reserve  carried 


Duluth. 


$1,600,000.00 
975,114.00 
527,949.00 


Minneapolis.   '      St.  Paul. 


Total. 


$40,944,47&14 

26,339,313.72 

12, 800. 000. 00 

22, 870, 253. 00 

8,222,807.00 


$24,a72,lia52 
10,891,474.83 

7,650,000.00 
14,664,777.00 

6,221,441.00 


Gross. 


$72,366,268.36 
46,874,190.53 
42,039,982.00 
48,995,296.00 
20,733,186.00 


Eliminations.  ]  Nonborrowing. 


$65,016,591.66 
37,230,788.55 
22,050,00a00 
38,610,144.00 
14,972,197.00 


Table  20e.— Tenth  district. 


$1,509,642.00 


$65,016,601.66 
37,230,788.55 
22,050,OOaOO 
38,510,144.00 
14,972,197.00 


Net. 


$7,349,676.70 
9,463,401.98 

19,989,982.00 
8,975,5iaOO 
5,760,089.00 


1920 


Gross  total.       Eliminations.        Net  total. 


Colorado: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Kansas: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line , 

Reserve  balance , 

Missouri: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basicline 

Reserve  balance 

Nebraska: 

Amount  b<MTOwed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basicline 

Reserve  balance 

Oklahoma: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capita  1  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

New  Mexico: 

Amou  nt  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Wyoming: 

Amou  nt  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basicline 

Reserve  balance 

Total: 

Amount  borrowed. . 
Capital  and  surplus. 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance — 


$12,001,353.75 
5,757,500.00 
14,239,413.00 
7,788,788.00 

10,347,715.43 
11,662,100.00 
8,  £138, 919. 00 
5,026,875.00 

48,303,646. 17 
25,579,050.00 
28,111,244.00 
16,820,362.00 

30,084,792.11 
22,601,000.00 
21,449,528.00 
11,846,076.00 

16,866,021.52 
18,384,950.00 
23,168,258.00 
12,653.888.00 

742,865.21 
682,500.00 
519,837.00 
277,994.00 

3,022,490-74 
3,207,500.00 
3,096,148.00 
1,765,314.00 

121,368,887.93 
94,874,600.00 
99,523,347.00 
56,179,297.00 


$6,542,020.68 
7,272,000.00 
9,868,292.00 
5,377,066.00 

4,023,007.69 
3,185,000.00 
2,900,320.00 
1,726,580.00 

47,455,433.01 
21,237,500.00 

27,006,692.00 
16,279,399.00 

21,954,131.86 
12,535.000.00 
14,236,031.00 
8,004,747.00 

8,220,604.91 
7,653,000.0) 
12. Q  1,^,08.-)  no 
7, 26.S.  883. 00 


$5,450,333.07 
5,485,500.00 
4,371,121.00 
2,411,722.00 

6,324,707.74 
8,477,100.00 
6,029,599.00 
3,300,295.00 

848,213.16 
1,341,550.00 
1,104,052  00 

540,963.00 

8,130,666.25 
10,066,000.00 
7,213,497.00 
3,841,329.00 

8,645,419.61 
10,731,050.00 
10,253,173.00 

5,385,005.00 

742,865.21 
682,500.00 
519,837.00 
277,994.00 

3,022,490.74 
3,207,500.00 
3,096,148.00 
1,765,814.00 


88,195,198.15 
54,882,500.00 
66,935,320.00 
38,656,67^.^0p^^g; 


33,173,689.78 

39,992,100.00 

32,588,027.00 

522,622.00 
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Colorado: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basle  line. 

Reserve  balance 

Kansas: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Missouri: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line , 

Reserve  balance 

Nebraska: 

Amount  Ijorrowed 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Oklahoma: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capita]  and  surplus. 

Basic  line 

Rewrve  balance 

New  Mexico: 

Amount  borrowed , 

Capital  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Wyoming: 

Amount  borrowed 

Capita]  and  surplus 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance 

Total: 

Amount  borrowed. . 
Capital  and  surplus. 

Basic  line 

Reserve  balance — 


1921 


Gross  total.       Eliminations. 


$11,037,351.75 
17,177,500.00 
15,795,773.00 
8,323,896.00 

6,338,193.97 
12,279,344.00 
7,479,248.00 
4,124,851.00 

23,895,186.52 
24,746,600.00 
23,692,367.00 
13,027,375.00 

13,280,560.42 
19,219.320.00 
13,506,616.00 
7,433,241.00 

18,692,231.17 
23,483,093.00 
22,347,054.00 
11,350,762.00 

897,224.45 

1,358,500.00 

890,957.00 

542,439.00 

4,461,024.33 
4,383,500.00 
3,411,286.00 
1,880,876.00 

78,601,804.61 
102,647,857.00 
87,123,301.00 
46,683,440.00 


$5,295,125.00 
9,239,000.00 

10,768,188.00 
5,477,575.00 

4,023,007.60 
3,185,000.00 
2,909,320.00 
1,726,580.00 

23,125,641.20 
22,562,500.00 
22.723,333.00 
12,513,996.00 

6,091,303.34 
8,460,000.00 
7,621,348.00 
4,3,'>8,133.00 

8.338,696.48 
8,906,000.00 
10,583,507.00 
5,353,258.00 


Net  toUl. 


46,873,773.71 
44,738,500.00 
54,605,696.00 
29,429,542.00 


$5,712,220.75 
7,938,500.00 
5,027,585.00 
2,846,321.00 

2,315,186.28 
9,094,344.00 
4,569,928.00 
2, 21^8, 27 1. 00 

769,545.32 
2,184,100.00 

969,034.00 
1,513,379.00 

7,189.287.08 
10,759,320.00 
5,885,268.00 
3,075,108.00 

10,353,:>34.69 
14,577,093.00 
11,763,547.00 
5,997,504.00 

897,2^24.45 

1,358,500.00 

890,9-,7.00 

M2.439.00 

4,461,02}. 33 
4, 383. 50  00 
3,411,288  00 
1,880,87600 

31,728,028.90 
.•10,29.%  357. 00 
32,517,605.00 
18,253,898.00 


ELIMINATIONS. 

• 

1920 

1921 

Colorado. 

Cripple 
Creek. 

Colorado 
Rpring-s. 

Denver. 

Total. 

Colorado 
Springs. 

Denver. 

Totftl. 

Amount  borrowerl.  -  $125. 000 
Capital  and  surpliLs.j    60,000 

Basicline i  206,875 

Reserve  balance 1  105,731 

$127,875.09 
800,000.00 
805,037.00 
464,-251.00 

$6,114,145.59 
6,472,000.00 
9,063,255.00 
4,912,815.00 

$6,542,020.68 
7,272,000,00 
9,868.292.00 
5,377,066.00 

$312,859.50 
700.000.00 
604,175.00 
318,346.00 

$4. 082, 26.1  .'■»0 
8,5.39.000.00 

10,164,013.00 
5,159,229.00 

$5,295,125.00 
9,2.39,000.00 

10,768,188.00 
5,477,57.5.00 

Kansas. 

1920 

1921 

Kansas  City. 

Wichita. 

Total. 

Kansa.sCity.      Wichita.    ,       Total. 

Amount  borrowed . . 
Capital  and  surplus. . 
Basle  line 

$1,702,253.15 

1,17,'',,  000. 00 

1,086,306.00 

610,172.00 

$2,320,754.54 
2,010.000.00 
1,823,014.00 
1,116,108.00 

$4,023,007.69 
3,1X5,000.00 
2,909,320.00 
1 ,  726, 580. 00 

$420,709.02     $926, 44a  30  $1,347,157.32 
9,239,000.00   1,550.000.00!  10,789,000.00 
10,768.18«.00   1,173,554.001  11,941,742.00 
5, 477,  .575. 00       692, 200. 00     6, 169, 775. 00 

Reserve  balance 

Uissourl. 


Amount  borrowed . 
Capital  and  surplus - 

Baslcllne 

Keierve  balance... 


1921 


Kan.8a5  City. 


$44,511,831.51 

22,237,500.00 

24,416.002.00 

4,752,886.00 


St.  Joseph. 


$2,943,598.50 
2,000,000.00 
2,590.590.00 
1,526,513.00 


Total. 


$47,4.55,433.01 
21,237.500.00 
27,006,592,00 
16.279,399.00 


Kansas  City. 


$21,197,68.5.68 
20. 862,  .500. 00 
21,373,401. 
11.866. 88^ 


Bt.  Joseph. 


Total. 


$1 ,  927, 955. 52l$23, 125. 641. 20 
l,70(LiM0.00  22,562.600.00 
,333.00 
i,  996. 00 
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Nebraska. 

1920 

1921 

Omaha. 

Lincoln. 

Total. 

Omaha. 

Lincoln. 

Total. 

Capital  and  surplus.. 
Basic  line 

$19,306,935.02 
10,400,000.00 
11,648,318.00 
6,674,770.00 

$2,645,196.84 
2,135,000.00 
2,587,713.00 
1,329,977.00 

$21,te4,13L86 

12,635,000.00 

14,236.081.00 

8,004,747.00 

$5, 693, 950. 98  $1, 297,352. 38 
6,350,000.00  2,110,000.00 
6,012,908.00  1,608,440.00 
3,462,748.00      895,385.00 

$6,091,303-34 
8,460,000.00 
7,621,348.00 
4,358,133.00 

Reserve  balance 

1920 

1921 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
City. 

Tulsa. 

Total. 

Oklahoma 
City. 

Tulsa. 

Total. 

Amount  borrowed . . 
Capital  and  surplus. . 
Basic  line 

$3,453,508.86 
3,953,000.00 
6,238,761.00 
3,148,916.00 

$4,767,096.05 
3,700,000.00 
6,676,324.00 
4,119,967.00 

$8,220,604.91 
7,653,000.00 

12,915,085.00 
7,268,883.00 

$3,691,184.70 
4,301,000.00 
4,536,048.00 
2,472,055.00 

$4,647,511.78 
4,605,000.00 
6,047,459.00 
2,881,203.00 

$8,338,096.48 
8,906,000.00 

10,583,507.00 
5,353,258.00 

Reserve  balance 

Table  20/.— Eleventh  district, 
SUMMARY  NO.  1.— RECAPITULATION  BY  BRANCHES. 


Capital 

and 
surplus. 

Reserve 

balance. 

Basic  Ui\e. 

Gross. 

$43,216,037.00 
14,771,449.00 
7,943,137.21 

Nonborrow- 
ing. 

Net. 

LtabiUty. 

1920. 
Head  office 

$59,568,989 
18,853,000 
9,594,950 

$20,570,574.00 
8,914,886.00 
4, 448, 572. 84 

$43,216,037.00 
14,771,449.00 
6,303,313.65 

$56,378»681.00 
19,619,548.00 
6,586,724.15 

Houston  branch 

El  Paso  branch 

$1,639,823.56 

Total    eleventh 
Federal  reserve 
(^strict 

88,653,826 

.^^  QJU.  012.  R4 

65,930,623.21 

1,639,823.56 

64,290,799.65 

82,584.953.15 

1921. 
Head  office 

76,481,157   19,927,089.00 
20,235,419     7,947,010.00 
9,937,250     3,520,075.75 

39,178,278.00 
8,261,985.00 
6,451,143.04 

39,178,27^00 
8,102,848.00 
6^876,164.74 

52, 268, 99a  00 
8,656,529.00 
11,692,932.32 

Houston  branch 

El  Paso  branch 

169,137.00 
574,978.30 

Total    eleventh 
Federal  reserve 
district 

1 
106, 653, 8281  31. 304. 174. 75 

53,891,406.04 

734,115.30 

53,157,290.74 

72,618,45L32 

1 

RECAPITULATION  BY  STATES. 


1920. 

Texas 

Arirona 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma , 

Louisiana 

Total  eleventh 
Federal  reserve 
district 

1921. 

Texas , 

Arizona , 

New  Mexico , 

Oklahoma 

Louisiana 

Total  eleventh 
Federal  reserve 
district 


$77,899,230 

820,000 

4,658,950 

1,997,259 

2,641,500 


$29,917,243.63 
712,218.61 

1,454,764.60 
684,309.00 

1,165,477.00 


$57, 891, 768. 48 
1, 250, 292. 57 
2,676,062.16 
1,080,326.00 
3,032,174.00 


88, 016, 939*  33,934,012.84 


94,787,421 
1,360,000 
4,189,250 
1,992,155, 
4,325,000' 


27, 752, 140. 22 
554.908.37 

1, 137, 107. 16 
531,584.00 

1,398,435.00 


106,653,826  31,394,174.76 


$825, 79a  58 
462,484.98 
351,548.00 


$57,065,977.90 

787, 807. 59 

2,324,514.16 

1,080,326.00 

3,082,174.00 


65,930,623.21    1,639,823.56 


47,070,838.06 
999,5S4.67 

2,153,797.31 
974.137.00 

2,693,049.00 


53,891,406.04 


438,063.37 
232,537.77 
63, 514. 16 


64,290,799.65 


46,632,774.69 

767,046.90 

2,090,283.15 

974,137.00 

2,693,049.00 


734,116.30  63,167,29a74 
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$73,628,689.27 

560,603.77 

8,746,094.11 

2,676,936.00 

1,975,630.00 


82,584,953.15 


60,415,226.48 
1,090, 28a  58 
6,667,719.26 
3, 071, 87a  00 
8,373,355.00 


72,618»451.S3 
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SUMMARY  NO.  2. 


Gross  total. 


1920. 
Hetd  office: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

Uability 

"El  Paso: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

Liability 

Houston: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basicline 

Liability 

Total,    Eleventh     Federal     Reserve 
District: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

Liability 


I 


Eliminations. 


1921. 
Head  office: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserv  e  balance 

Basic  line 

Liability 

El  Paso: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basicline : 

Liability 

Houston: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Resserve  balance 

Basic  line 

LiabUity 

Total,     Eleventh     Federal 
District: 

C-apital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

Liability 


Federal 


$59,568,089.00 
20,570,574.00 
43,216,037.00 
66,378,68L00 

9,594,950.00 
4, 448^  572. 84 
7,943,137.21 
6,586,724.15 

18,853,000.00 
8,914,866.00 
14,771,449.00 
19,619,548.00 


88,016,939.00  1 
33,934,012.84 
65,930,623.21 
82,581,943.15 


76, 481, 157. 00 
19,927,089.00 
39,178,278.00 
52, 268, 990. 00 

9,937,250.00 
3, 520, 075. 75 
6, 451, 143. 04 
11,692,932.32 

20,235y419.00 
7,947,010.00 
8,261,985.00 
8^656,529.00 


106,653,826.00 
31, 394, 174. 75 
53, 891, 406. 04 
72,618^4oL32 


$13,230,000.00 
5,624,416.00 
14,789,324.00 
15,794,524.00 


8,960,000.00 
5,710,192.00 
10, 153, 195. 00 
13, 217, 716. 00 


22,190,000.00 
11,334,608.00 
24,942,519.00 
29,012,210.00 


16,970,000.00 
6, 975, 107. 00 

13,027,734.00 
9, 565, 202. 00 


921,000.00 
5, 193, 182. 00 
3,675,139.00 
1,738»244.00 


26,180,000.00 
12,168,289.00 
16,  702, 873.  00 
11,303,446.00 


Nonborrowing. 


$1,639,823.56 


Net  total. 


$46,338,989.00 
14,946,158.00 
28,426,713.00 
40,584,157.00 

9,594,950.00 
4, 448,  572. 84 
6, 303, 3n.  65 
6, 586, 721. 15 

9, 893, 000. 00 
3,204,674.00 
4,618,254.00 
6, 401, 832. 00 


65,829,939.00 

I      22,599,404.84 

1,639,823.56  1      39, 348, 2i>0. 05 
,      53,572,713.15 


59, 511, 157. 00 
12,951,982.00 
26, 150, 544. 00 
42, 703, 788. 00 

9,937,250.00 
3, 520, 075. 75 
5,876,164.74 
11,692,932.32 


,  11,025,419.00 

2,763,828.00 

159,137.00  1  4,427,700.00 
I  6,918,285.00 


574,978.30 


734, 115. 30 


80,473,826.00 
19, 225, 885,  75 
36,454,417.74 
61,315,005.32 


ELIMINATIONS. 
[Supporting  column  No.  2  of  summary  No.  2.] 


1920. 
Head  office: 
Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basicline 

Liability 

Houston : 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basicline 

Liabilitv 

Total  Eleventh  Federal  Re- 
serve District: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

Liability 


1921. 
Head  office: 

Capital  and  surplus . 

R^rve  l>alauce 

Basicline 

lity 


Dallas. 


$4,250,000 
1,248,481 
5,090,122 
3,710,617 


4,250,000 
1,248,481 
5,090,122 
3, 710, 617 


7, 975, 000 
3,551,273 
6, 124. 134 
3,482,490 


Fort 
Worth. 


$6, 100,  OOO 
3,095,290 
6,  702, 196 

10,092,407 


6, 100, 000 
3,095,290 
6.  702, 196 
10. 092, 407 


4,100,000 
1,695,018 
3,580,979 
2,680,990 


San 
Antonio. 


$2, 880, 000 
1, 2m,  645 
2, 997, 006 
1,991,500 


1  Galveston. 


2, 880, 000 
1,280,645 
2,997,006 
1,991,500 


4, 895,  000 
1, 728,  816 
3, 322, 621 
3,  401,  722 


$660,000 
578, 193 
853,934 
272,610 


660,000 
578, 193 
853,934 
272, 610 


Houston. 


$8,300,000 
5,131,999 
9,299,261 

12, 94^^,  106 


8,300.000 
5,131,999 
9, 299,  261 
12, 945, 106 
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Total. 


$13,  230,  tX)0 
5,621,416 
14,  789.  324 
15,794,.>24 

8,960,000 
5,710.192 
10,  l.=i:i.iy5 
13,2l7.n« 


22.190,000 
11,334,608 
24,942,519 
29,012^240 


16,  970. 000 

6. 975, 107 

13, 027, 734 

.|^565,W 
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1921. 
Houston: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

LiabiUty 

Total  Eleventh  Federal  Re- 
serve District: 

Capital  and  surplus 

Reserve  balance 

Basic  line 

LiabiUty 


Dallas. 


7,975,000 
3,551,273 
6, 124, 134 
3,482,490 


Fort 
Worth. 


4,100,000 
1,605,018 
3,580,979 
2,080,990 


San 
Antonio. 


4,885,000 
1,728,816 
3,322,621 
3,401,722 


Galveston. 


700,000 


700,000 
492,828 


Houston. 


8,510,000 
4,700,354 
3,675,139 
1,738,244 


8,510,000 
4,700,354 
3,675,139 
1,738,244 


Total. 


0,210,000 

6,m,i6 

3,875,139 
1,738,  Mf 


26,180,000 
13,168,289 
17,277,8a 
11,303.446 


NONBORROWING  BANKS. 
(Supporting  colunm  No.  3  of  Summary  No.  2.) 


EL  PASO  BRANCH. 

1920:  New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Texas 

Total 

1921:  New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Texas 

Total 

HOUSTON  BRANCH. 

1920 

1921 


$4,668,950. 

820,00a00 
4,116,000.00 


Capital  and 
surplus. 


0011, 


9,594,960.00 


4,189,250.00 
1,360,000.00 
4,388,000.00 


Reserve 
balance. 


6012; 


,454,764. 
713,21&61 
2,281,580.63 


4,448,572.84 


1,137,107.16 

654,908.37 

1,828,06a  22 


9,937,250.00  3,520,075.75 


0014, 


I8,853,00a00  8,914,866. 
20,235,419.00  7,947,010.00 


Basic  line. 


Gross. 


,676,062.161351, 
1,260,292.67 
4,016,782.48 


7,943,137.21 


2,163,797.31 

999,584.67 

3,207,761.06 


6,451,148.04 


,771,440.00 
8,261,985.00 


Nonbor- 
rowing. 


00  S2, 


,548. 
462,484.08 
825, 79a  58 


63,514.16 
232,537.77 
278,926.37 


Net. 


,334,514. 

788,807. 

3,190,991. 


1613,746,004.11 
-       560,603w77 
2,281,086.27 


1,639,823  56  6,303,313.65  6,586,724.15 


2,000,273. 

767,046. 

3,018,834. 


574,978.30  5,876,154.74 


150,137.00  8,108,848.00 


Liability. 


5, 867,  no.  26 
1,090,28a  58 
4,934,932.48 


11,608,932.33 


4, 618, 254. 00 19, 619, 548. 00 


8,656,529.00 


Chart  F,  on  page  79  shows  the  ratio  of  member  bank  borrowings 
from  Federal  reserve  banks  to  total  discount  basic  line  of  all  members: 

An  examination  of  this  chart  shows  that  the  borrowings  of  member 
banks  in  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  districts  were  in  excess  of  their 
total  basic  line  during  the  entire  period  from  June,  1920,  to  July, 
1921.  The  borrowings  of  the  memoer  banks  in  the  Minneapolis  dis- 
trict were  in  excess  of  the  total  basic  line  of  all  members  during  all 
of  this  period  except  in  March  and  April  1921. 
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RATIO  OF  MEMBER  BANK  BORROWINGS 
FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
TO  TOTAL  BASIC  DISCOUNT  UNE  OF  ALL  MEMBERS 
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Chapter  III. 

POLICT   OF   THE   TBEASUBT   IN   FUrANCIVG   OOVESHHEHT 
LOANS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICY. 

No  adenquate  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  Federal  reserve 
policy  during  the  period  of  war  finance  without  considering  at  the 
same  time  how  that  policy  was  aflFected  by  and  in  great  measure 
controlled  by  the  necessities  and  consequently  the  poUcy  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

It  may  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  that  the  total 
requirements  of  the  war  for  goods  and  services  could  not  be  imme- 
diately provided  out  of  either  increased  production  or  decreased 
consumption  so  as  to  avoid  competition  for  goods  and  labor.  If  this 
be  assumed,  it  is  clear  that  some  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  must 
be  furnished  through  increase  of  oank  credits.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Government  must  borrow  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  expectation  that  the  money  would  be  eventuallv  paid  through 
taxation  out  of  the  profits  of  later  production.  The  method  of 
raising  this  money  was  oy  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  to  the  people, 
the  effect  of  whicn  was  that  the  people  who  bought  the  bonds  loaned 
their  credit  temporarily  to  the  Government.  In  reality,  however, 
this  credit  was  in  part  manufactured  in  the  method  described  later. 

The  principal  q^uestion  that  arose  in  the  marketing  of  these  bonds 
was  that  of  the  mterest  rate  which  the  bonds  should  bear.  Two 
policies  were  possible  with  respect  to  the  interest  rate,  first,  the 
policy  of  sellii^  bonds  at  the  market  rate  or  a  relatively  high  rate, 
and,  second,  the  sale  of  the  bonds  below  the  market  rate  or  at  a  low 
rate. 

A  discussion  of  the  rate  poUcy  of  the  Treasury  Department  during 
this  period  may  seem  more  or  less  theoretical  or  academic  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  undertaken  because  an  understanding  of  the  relative 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  poUcy  adonted  is  necessary  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  considerations  that  impelled  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
reserve  banks. 

While  there  is  not  general  agreement  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  poUcy  of  issuing  Government  bonds  at  a  rate 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  market  rate  compared  with  a  poUcy 
of  issuing  Government  bonds  at  a  rate  somewhat  below  the  market, 
the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  first  policy  may  be  thus  stated: 
First,  the  high  rate  of  interest  would  encourage  saving  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  rate;  second, 
it  would  result  in  a  transfer  of  existing  capital  from  nonessential 
and  low-rate  investments  to  Government  bonds;  third,  it  would 
absorb  free  capital  and  discourage  nonessential  production,  limit 
expansion  and  inflation  and  reduce  consumption,  all  of  which  would 
have  the  tendency  to  retard  the  rise  of  pnces — lower  prices  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  Government  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  consequently  the  amount  which  it  would 
nave  to  borrow— and,  fourth,  the  higher  rate  would  have  tended  to 
maintain  the  price  of  bonds  at  par. 
80 
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j      On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  low-rate  policy  f  7^^ 
I   that  the  Treasuiy  was  obligated  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  the  -  ' 
I   prosecution  of  the  war  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  but  this  reason'    a^ 
f    would  bo  sound  only  if  it  required  the  same  amount  of  money  to;'    ^ 
finance  the  war  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  as  it  would  at  a  low  rate  of  i 
intcr^t. 

It  was  necessary  also  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  poHcy 
adopted  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  policy  adopted  should  be  designed 
to  avoid  too  sudden  changes  in  rates  which  are  likely  to  result  in 
rapid  changes  in  the  general  interest  rates  applicable  to  loans,  with 
resulting  dislocation  and  embarrassment  to  industry. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  lower  rate  of  interest  | 
was  more  than  offset  bv  the  inflation  which  it  occasioned  and  the ' 
attendant  liigh  prices  wnich  accompanied  the  inflation.  That  is  to 
say,  from  the  standpoint  of  Government  finance  alone  the  total 
expenditure  for  interest  and  principal  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  probably  larger  as  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  low-rate  policy 
than  it  -would  have  been  had  the  high-rate  policy  been  adopted. 
Investors  who  bought  the  bonds  from  patriotic  motives  suffered  Doth 
on  account  of  the  low  rate  and  the  depreciation  of  the  market  value 
of  the  bonds  which  it  occasioned  ana  the  whole  country  from  the 
increased  total  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  which  the  pubUc 
must  eventually  pay. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  cost  of  the  war  was  not  or  could  not  have 
been  paid  from  current  savings  or  increased  production^  it  is  evident 
that  the  remainder  of  the  cost  must  be  paid,  in  the  nrst  place,  by 
inflation  of  credit,  i.  e.,  by  the  manufacture  of  credit.  The  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages,  therefore,  of  the  market  or  low-rate  poUcies 
is  measured  by  the  inflation  required  under  the  one  policy  or  the 
other.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conamission  that  this  inflation  reauired 
under  the  lower-rate  policy  was  measurably  greater  than  the  innation 
which  would  have  been  required  under  the  nigh-rate  poUcy. 

INFLATION   OR   MANUFACTURE    OF   CREDIT. 

This  inflation,  or  manufactiu*e  of  credit,  was  accomplished  through  ' 
the  machinery  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  substantially  as  follows: 
Buyers  of  Liberty  bonds  were  encouraged  to  borrow  from  their  local 
banks  the  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  at  the  same 
rates  of  interest  that  werepaid  on  the  bonds,  depositing  the  bonds  as 
collateral  for  the  loans.  Inis  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  loans 
and  discounts  of  tiie  lending  bank  and  an  increase  in  the  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government.  As  small  margins,  and  in  some  cases 
practically  none,  were  required  from  borrowers  by  the  banks  on  loans, 
the  interest  received  from  the  bonds  practically  paid  the  interest  due 
the  banks  on  the  purchasers'  notes,  so  that  the  Donds,  for  a  time  at 
least,  practically  carried  themselves  without  additional  payment  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser.  The  funds  paid  to  the  bank  lor  the  Gov- 
ernment's account  by  the  purchaser  were  usually  left  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  deposit  at  the  banks  for  some  weeks  at  the  low  interest  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  without  the  requirement  of  any  reserve  against  the 
deposit.  This  made  the  transaction  a  profitable  one  for  the  banks 
and  tended  to  inflation  by  increasing  the  deposits  of  the  banks  avail- 
able for  short-time  loans  to  their  customers. 
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When  later  the  Ooyemment  called  upon  the  banks  for  funds,  th< 
Federal  reserve  banks  stood  ready  to  loan  to  the  member  banks  tli^ 
funds  necessary  for  meeting  the  Government's  call,  accepting  ai 
collateral  at  par  the  banks'  notes  with  the  bonds  attached  or  rodisn 
counting  these  notes.  The  bonds  thus  deposited  as  collateral  by  the 
member  banks  became  the  basis  of  reserve  deposits  in  the  Fe<leraJ 
reserve  banks  and  of  currency  issues  which  automatically  adjust 
roughly  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  S5 
thus  borrowed,  about  $2  would  appear  on  the  Federal  reserve  bajnks' 
books  as  member  banks'  reserve  deposits  and  about  $3  would  be  in 
the  form  of  currency  issued  to  the  member  banks.  Deposits  tliU3 
created  would  become  in  fact  reserves  against  which  future  loan  &nci 
deposit  expansion  would  arise. 

According  to  computations  made  hj  Prof.  Warren  M,  Persons  in 
the  Harvard  Review  of  Economic  Statistics,  January,  1920,  the  possi- 
ble credit  expansion  in  the  form  of  Federal  reserve  notes  and  deposits 
of  member  banks  is  m  the  neighborhood  of  $1 1  or  $12  for  every  doll&r 
of  ultimate  reserves;  i.  e.,  gola  and  lawful  money  kept  in  the  vaults  af 
Federal  reserve  banks.     A  deposit,  therefore,  of  $100,000  of  gold  or 
lawful  money  in  a  member  bank  and  by  it  deposited  in  a  Federal 
reserve  bank  will  permit  an  increase  of  about  $1,100,000  or  $1,200,000 
in  loans  of  member  banks,  and  an  equal  increase  in  Federal  resei*\^e 
notes  and  deposits  of  member  banks  combined. 

In  addition,  when  the  funds  paid  in  by  the  purchasers  of  the  bonds 
were  withdrawn  from  the  member  bants  by  tiie  Government,  they 
were  usually  immediately  paid  directly,  or  through  loans  to  the 
aUied  Governments,  to  American  producers  for  war  material  and 
otier  war  purposes,  and  promptly  found  their  way  back  into  the 
banks  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  commercial  deposits.  In  this  way 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  reporting 
member  banks  were  increased,  as  indicated  in  Table  21 : 

Table  21. — Assets  and  liabilities  of  Federal  reserve  hank  and  reporting  member  banks, 

April  J  191 7- June,  1921. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.] 


Date. 


Apr.  6, 1917.. 
Dec.  28,  m7. 
Jan.  3, 1919.. 
Jan.  2, 1920. . 
Dec.  31, 1920. 
June  29, 1921 


Federal  reserve  banks. 


Total 
eaminjs 


225,541 
1,064,310 
2,275,033 
3,181,808 
3,234,828 
2,060,495 


Member 

bank 

reserve 

deposits. 


758,219 
1,453,166 
1,602,901 
1,932,800 
1,780,449 
1,641,166 


Federal 


notes  in 
actual 

oiicula* 
tion. 


ReiMrtinfmembor 


Total 

loans  amd 

discounts 

and  In* 

vestmenls, 

net.i 


376,510 
1,24A,488 
2,647,606 
2,996,992 
3,336,281 
2,634,476 


ll,02«»0g9 
13,697,800 
15, 648,  on 
15,287,896 
14,429,960 


Net 
dfloiand 
deposUs. 


8»  670,283 
10,146,068 
11,696,461 
10,941,847 
10,046,396 


1  Exclusive  of  paxwr  rediscounted  with  Federal  reserve  banks. 


The  general  policy  of  expansion  and  mannf  acture  of  credit — that  is, 
the  expansion  of  loans  and  discounts  resulting  from  sales  of  bonds 
by  plans  designed  to  induce  the  banks  to  loan  to  the  subscriber  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
that  which  the  bonds  carried — obliged  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to 
extend  credit  without  loss  to  the  member  banksj^jqy(exen  to  f umidi 
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a  {H'ofit  on  tiie  transactioa  in  the  first  instance,  which  they  did  hji 
p^rniitting  the  member  banks  to  borrow  from  Federal  reserve  banks 
at  a  rate  of  discoimt  not  above  and  frequently  lower  than  the  rate 
borne  l>y  the  bonds.  That  is  to  say,  the  successful  sale  of  the  Liberty 
bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  was  necessarily  predicated  upon  a  low 
diacotmt  rate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  ]^ard  and 
the  Federal  reserve  banks. 

The  low-rate  policy  adopted  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
hanks  of  issue  of  the  great  financial  coim tries  of  the  world  pnor  to  the 
war  and  in  a  number  of  cases  during  the  war.  This  difference  in 
policy  is  discussed  in  Chapter  5  on  the  Federal  reserve  policy  as  indi- 
cated by  a  comparison  of  mterest  rates  on  certificates  of^indebtodness, 
hank  acceptances,  commercial  paper,  and  discount  rates. 

In  the  interim  between  the  trovemment  war  loans,  certificates  of 
indebtedness  were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  anticipation 
of  these  loans  and  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  order  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with,  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  current  requii^ements  of 
the  war.  A  concurrent  purpose  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
business  to  invest  current  funds  being  accumulated  for  the  purchase 
of  honds  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  These  issues  of  certincates  of 
indebtedness  were  probably  more  important  in  the  creation  of  bank 
credit  and  the  expansion  oi  loans  and  discounts  than  even  the  issues 
of  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes,  because  the  primary  ownership 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  during  the  war  years  remained  witli 
the  hanks.  ^  Certincates  of  indebtedness  were  issued  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  which  made  selling  them  to  the  general  public  upon  an  invest- 
ment basis  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  This  made  necessary  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bonds  to  the  banks  during  the  war  period  and  the  latter 
months  of  1919  and  the  first  half  of  1920  on  a  basis  which  would  make 
it  jprofitable  for  the  banks  to  handle  them. 

The  method  of  handling  the  deposits  created  by  the  sale  of  certifi- 
cates was  so  designed  as  to  provide  a  somewhat  larger  return  than  the 
rate  of  interest  borne  by  the  certificates  themselves.  A  bank  sub- 
scribing for  certificates  oi  indebtedness  usually  opened  on  its  books  an 
account  in  favor  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  as  fiscal  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  full  amount  of  its  subscription.  The  effect  of 
the  transaction  was  simply  to  increase  equally  the  deposits  and  loans 
of  the  subscribing  banks.  The  banks  paid  interest  on  such  deposits  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  but  the  deposits  were  not  called  for 
by  the  Federal  reserve  bank  as  agent  of  the  Government  until  the 
fimds  were  required  for  the  uses  of  the  Treasury  Department.  As 
such  needs  arose  deposits  were  drawn  upon  ratably,  and  frequently  a 
considerable  period  elapsed  before  they  were  entirely  drawn  down. 
No  reserves  were  required  against  these  deposits,  though  adequate 
collateral  was  required  to  be  furnished.  If  the  banks  were  not  in  a 
positi<m  to  provide  the  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  withdrawal  of 
aepoeitB,  the  Federal  reserve  bank  stood  ready  to  lend  the  required 
amounts  at  a  rate  of  discount  lower,  or  at  least  no  higher  than  the 
rates  carried  by  the  certificates.  In  this  way  a  proportion  of  the  credit 
expansicm  implied  in  the  making  of  these  loans  to  the  Government 
was  transferred  from  the  member  banks  to  the  Federal  reserve  bank. 
As  the  deposits  tiius  created  were  drawn  upon  by  member  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  requirements  for  vault  cash  and  till 
money,  part  of  the  deposits  corresponding  to  the  amount  thus 
drawn  were  converted  into  Federal  reserve  noteseigitizedbyCnOOgle 
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As  the  funds  were  paid  out  by  the  Government  to  manufacturers, 
merchants,  or  others,  or  to  the  allies,  who  in  turn  paid  them  over  to 
American  manufacturers  or  merchants,  the  funds  promptly  found 
their  way  back  into  the  banks  as  individual  deposits.  Against  these 
deposits  the  member  banks  were  required  to  maintain  reserves,  thereby 
increasing  the  loans  and  the  deposit  liabilities  of  the  Federal  reserve 
bank. 

^  When  the  sale  of  lone-time  Government  bonds  took  place,  short- 
time  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  in  anticipation  of  them  were 
retired.  In  so  far  as  the  funds  were  purchased  by  investors  who  "were 
able  to  buy  without  recourse  to  the  banks  for  loans,  the  inflation  of 

chaet  g.— certificates  of  indebtedness  outstanding  in  the  united  states 
and  amount  held  by  reporting  banks. 
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bank  credit  was  reduced,  because  as  the  certificates  were  redeemed 
the  banks  not  only  reduced  the  total  of  their  own  investments  but 
they  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  debts  at  the  Federal  reserve  banks, 
thereby  preparing  themselves  for  another  period  of  short-time  Grovem- 
ment  accommodation. 

After  the  first  few  months  of  1 920  it  becaine  more  and  more  apparent 
that  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  passing  from  the  possession  of 
the  banks  into  the  hands  of  private  investors.  Chart  G,  above,  shows 
the  proportion  that  the  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  held 
by  member  banks  throughout  the  country  has  borne  to  the  total 
amoimt  of  certificates  sola  and  not  matured. 
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Chapter  IV. 
FEDERAL  EESERVE  POLICY  IS  1920. 

By  September,  1920,  the  decline  of  prices  was  well  underway. 
The  general  commodity  mdex  had  fallen  from  a  peak  of  272  to  242, 
and  tne  index  of  agricultural  products  from  244  to  210. 

There  was  strong  feeling  that  this  decline  was  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and 
that  an  amelioration  of  this  policy  in  the  direction  of  lower  discount 
rates  would  result  in  retarding  if  not  whoUv  arresting  it.  Represen- 
tations to  this  end  were  made  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  repre- 
sentatives of  various  interests,  particularly  by  the  cotton  interests 
of  the  South,  by  Members  of  Congress,  and  Dy  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  others.  No  change  in  the  discount  rate  pohcy  resulted 
from  these  representations. 

The  result  of  a  change  of  poUcy  in  the  direction  of  lower  discount 
rates  in  the  midst  of  a  decline  or  prices  and  Uquidation  of  stocks  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  any 
change  oi  policy  which  could  have  been  undertaken  at  that  time  must 
have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  definite 
result  of  arresting  the  processes  of  liquidation,  which  were  then  in 
full  swing.  This  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  change  in  pohcy 
was  ureed  upon  the  Board.  Inasmuch  as  no  change  in  the  policy 
resulted,  any  discussion  of  what  might  have  happened,  had  the  cnange 
in  policy  been  accomplished,  must  be  largely  speculative.  In  view 
of  the  faet,  however,  that  this  question  has  been  raised  both  before 
the  Board  and  before  this  commission,  it  seems  necessary  to  under- 
take the  discussion. 

The  fimction  of  a  bank  of  issue  is  primarily  to  regulatS^  credit  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  bear  an  appropriate  relation  U)  demands  and 
requirements  of  business.  This  regulation  is  accomplished  partly 
by  the  automatic  operation  of  the  system  itself,  which  adjusts  issues 
ot  Federal  reserv^e  note  currency  to  demands  and  requirements  of 
business  and  partly  through  the  application  of  discount  rates, 
which  must  be  determined  with  reference  to  all  of  the  conditions — 
economic,  industrial,  and  financial — existing  at  the  time.  The 
factors  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  rate  policy  of  a  bank  of 
issue  include  among  others,  the  conditions  of  the  lending  banks  of 
the  country,  the  status  of  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Federal  reserve 
banks,  the  credit  accommodations  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  that 
can  be  made  available  to  member  banks  without  impairing  the  gold 
reserve  required  by  law,  the  possibility  of  gold  witndrawals  which 
would  impair  the  ratio,  and  the  general  condition  of  business  of  the 
country. 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the   conunission  is  of  the  \ 
opinion  that  among  the  major  economic  factors  which  influenced  the  i 
decline  in  prices,  particularly  of  agricultural  products,  was  the  falling 
off  of  exports  of  tnose  products  and  the  f  alhng  off  of  a  very  heavy  and  ' 
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'  highly  speculative  demand,  accompanied  by  an  actual  reduction  in 
'  domestic- consumption  in  the  latter  part  ox  1920  and  the  first  half 
of   1921.     Influential  as  these  economic  factors  were,  it  is  qixite 
N )  Jikely  that  the  changes  in  the  psychological  attitude  of  the  jpeople, 
V/whicn  seem  to  occur  in  the  heignt  of  the  period  of  prosperity,    ac- 
companied by  extravagance  and  speculation,  were  even  more    in- 
fluential.    These  psychological  forces,   once  started  in  motion     in 
one  direction,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  check. 

Ihiring  1919  there  was  very  great  complaint  on  all  sides  against  the 
high  cost  of  living.  This  complaint  was  not  confined  to  any  class, 
but  was  generally  made  among  all  classes  of  people.  The  extent  of 
the  concern  which  the  situation  was  creating  in  the  country  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  on  May  17,  1920,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  resolution  requiring  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  ''  advise  the  Senate  what  steps  it  proposed  to  take  or  recommend 
to  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  to  meet  the 
existing  inflation  of  currency  and  credits  and  the  consequent  high 
prices. 

Newspapers  the  country  over  engaged  in  a  propaganda  directed  to 
the  reduction  of  commodity  prices,  and  all  of  these  factors,  coupled 
with  the  exhaustion  of  credit  and  credit  resources  by  the  producing 
and  consuming  public,  combined  to  produce  in  the  public  mind  a 
reversal  of  the  psychological  attitude  which  had  contributed  to 
inflation  of  prices  and  bank  credit. 

These  forces  now  combined  to  produce  the  opposite  result.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  drop  in  prices,  which  was  heralded  the  country 
over  as  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  deflation,  the  psychology  of 
fear  and  timidity  was  introduced  into  the  minds  of  the  bankers  of 
the  country,  which  led  them  to  more  or  less  ignore  the  maxim  that 
in  times  of  credit  strain  money  should  be  lent  freely  at  the  market, 
even  though  at  a  high  rate,  and  to  bring  pressure  upon  their  boirowere 
for  the  liquidation  of  loans. 

Merchants  and  farmers  were  obliged  to  put  stocks  on  the  market  to 
liquidate  loans;  buyers  stopped  buying,  except  from  day  to  day,  in 
'  anticipation  of  lower  prices;  orders  which  had  piled  up  in  great 
volume  and  duplication  during  the  period  of  expansion  were  can- 
celed; consumers  who  had  spent  freely  and  extravagantly  began  to 
buy  conservatively,  and  only  to  meet  essential  immediate  needs; 
production  slowed  down  and  unemployment  increased,  with  further 
reduction  in  consumers'  demand.  These  factors  combined  to  depress 
prices. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system  with  reference  to  discount  rates  would  have  accom- 
plished a  reversal  in  part  of  the  psychological  and  economic  factors 
which  at  this  time  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  lower  prices,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  tended  to  induce  on  the  part  of  banks  a 
more  liberal  attitude  of  furnishing  additional  credit. 

A  policv  of  lower  discount  rates  at  this  period  of  liquidations  of 
stock  and  decline  of  prices  must  necessarily  contemplate  that  the 
policy  will  be  made  effective  in  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  extension 
of  loans.  From  a  banking  point  of  view,  the  desirability  of  a  liberal 
policy  in  the  extension  of  loans  must  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
funds  available  for  this  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  a  bank  can 
lend  freely  only  when  its  condition  is  such  that  it  can  do  so  without 
endangering  the  interests  of  its  depositors  and  its  stockholdera. 
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Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  more  liberal  policy  on/ 
the  part  of  the  banks  of  the  country  generally  was  desirable  in  the! 
latter  months  of  1920,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  condition  of  the  1 
banks  at  that  time.     This  condition  varied  very  widely.     In  general,  \ 
one-third  of  the  banks  were  verv  greatly  extended;  about  one-third*\y 
were  moderately  extended,  an^  the  other  one-third  were  lending 
within  very  conservative  limits.     This  condition  was  indicated  by 
the  number  of  member  banks  borrowing  from  the  Federal  reserve 
system;  about  one-third  were  borrowing  very  heavily,  one- third  were 
iJorrowing  moderately,   and  one-third  were  not  borrowing  at  all. 
Obviously,  the  one-third  that  were  not  borrowing  at  all  could  borrow 
from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  meet  their  requirements  without 
diflSculty ;  the  one- third  that  were  borrowing  moderately  could  borrow 
additional  funds;  and  the  third  that  were  ^eatly  extended  and  were, 
therefore,  the  more  heavily  pressed  by  their  customers  for  additional 
loans,  could  not  borrow  in  order  to  extend  still  further  credit  without 
endangering  their  own  solvency. 

When  a  bank  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can  not  make  addi- 
tional loans  without  dangerously  decreasing  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
loans  and  discounts,  or  of  capital  to  deposits — that  is,  without  re- 
ducing the  margin  of  safety  to  its  depositors  below  the  safety  point — 
the  remedy  is  not  in  increasing  its  borrowings  from  the  Federal  re- 
serve bank,  or  from  other  banks,  for  the  benefit  of  its  customers,  but 
in  increasing  its  capital,  and  hence  the  margin  of  safety,  which  will 
justify  an  mcrease  in  deposits,  loans,  and  discount^.  The  real 
limit  of  the  member  bank's  ability  to  accommodate  its  customers  is 
not  the  amount  which  it  can  borrow  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank, 
but  the  amount  which  it  can  borrow  from  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
and  lend  to  its  customers  without  endangering  the  funds  of  its  de- 
positors. This,  in  its  turn,  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  bank's 
capital  and  surplus  to  its  deposits. 

in  this  connection  the  commission  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the\ 
fact  tiiat  banking  capital  has  not  kept  pace  with  deposits  during  ! 
the  recent  period  of  inflation.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  for  1920  shows  that  from  June  30,  1913,  to  June  30,  1920, 
the  deposits  of  national  banks  increased  from  $8,143,929,000  to 
$17,135,421,000.  In  the  same  period,  capital  and  surplus  of  national 
banks  mcreased  from  $2,056,667,000  to  $2,623,075,000.  In  other 
words,  while  capital  and  surplus  were  increasing  22  per  cent,  deposits 
had  increased  109  per  cent. 

To  put  it  another  way,  in  1913  the  ratio  of  capital  to  deposits 
was  as  1  is  to  5.45,  whereas  in  1920  it  was  as  1  is  to  10.89; 
that  is  to  say,  the  margin  of  safety  to  the  depositors  as  represented 
by  capital  and  surplus  of  national  'banks  had  decreased  by  50 
per  cent. 

In  the  same  period  the  ratio  of  capital  to  loans  and  discoimts  de- 
creased from  1  to  5.84  in  1913  to  1  to  9.95  in  1920.  If  capital 
had  been  maintained  in  the  same  ratio  as  deposits,  additional  loans 
to  the  amount  of  $16,868,911,000  could  have  heen  made  by  member 
banks  in  the  Federal  reserve  svstem  without  increasing  the  ratio 
of  loans  and  discounts  to  capital. 

Of  course,  the  expansion  of  loans  which  might  be  made  possible 
by  addition  to  banking  capital  of  the  country,  is  wholly  theoretical. 
It  would  be  limited  by  reserve  requirements,  which  would  probably 
greatiy  reduce  its  aggregate.  Digitized  by  CnOOgle 
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I      It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  many  cases  one  of  the  factors  which  lim- 
I  ited  and  restricted  credit  during  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  just 

f)assed  was  the  inadequate  capital  of  banks,  both  gcnerallv  and 
ocally,  and  not  the  insufficiency  of  credit  available  at  the  Federal 
reserve  banks. 

It  was  the  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  most  of  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  at  least,  that,  in  consideration  of  a  change  in 
policy  upon  the  part  of  the  board  and  the  banks  in  the  direction  of 
lower  discount  rates,  due  regard  must  be  had  for  the  possible  results 
of  a  change  in  policy.     To  be  effective,  such  a  policy  must  result  in 
a  more  liberal  attitude  on  the  part  of  member  banks  m  making  loans. 
As  banks  lend  more  money  while  prices  fall,  the  strain  upon  credit 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced.     The  danger  of  bank  failure, 
with  resulting  distress  and  embarrassment  to  the  whole  industrial 
and  financial  fabric  of  the  countiy  increases.     The  board  and  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  possibility  of 
bank  failures  resulting  from  a  general  mvitation  extended  through  a 
policy  of  lower  discount  rates  to  banks  to  increase  their  loans  to 
customers  was  a  very  real  menace  in  this  period  and  that  this  menace 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  a  discoimt  policy  sufficiently 
liberal  to  be  effective  in  arresting  the  process  of  liquidation. 
I      Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
I  and  Federal  reserve  banks  regarding  the  possible  results  in  a  change 
i  in  policy,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  liberal  pohcy 
<  could  have  been  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  and  the  early 
1  part  of  1921  and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  ix)licy  would  have 
1  served  to  arrest  in  part  the  tide  of  deflation  and  to  reduce  the  hard- 
'ships  and  losses  incident  thereto. 
\  *     Whatever  may- be  said  in  support  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  reserve  banks  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  wisdom  and  necessity,  in  the  light  also  of  the  psychological 
and  economic  factors  which  it  was  necessary  to  consider  in  determin- 
ing it,  it  is  evident  that  the  application  of  the  policy  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  the  country  resulted  m  great  hfiirdship  and  distress,  and  con- 
tributed to  some  results  economically  undesirable. 

This  hardship  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  excessive  costs  of 
producing  the  1920  crop,  and  to  the  slower  turnover,  which  is  an 
incident  of  farming  operations,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  liquidate  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  and  the  same 
degree  of  loss  that  was  possible  with  the  industries  having  quicker 
turnovers  of  stocks,  which  could  be  immediately  put  on  the  market. 
Pressure  for  the  liquidation  of  loans  resulting  from  the  psychology 
of  fear  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  bankers  generally,  which  accom- 
panies periods  of  falling  prices,  compelled  in  many  instances  the  sale 
of  immature  cattle  and  calves,  which  seems  likeljr  to  result  in  a 
shortage  of  meat  supply  during  the  season  of  production  immediately 
in  prospect. 

In  the  general  pressure  of  the  processes  of  liquidation  sales  were 
compelled  where  a  wiser  and  more  discriminatmg  policy  would  have 
si^gested  carrying  the  borrower  until  a  less  disastrous  sale  could  be 
eflfected. 

The  owner  of  goods  is  confronted  with  two  alternatives  in  a  declin- 
ing market-  he  must  sell  his  goods  as  fast  as  he  can  sell  them,  relying 
upon  his  ability  to  later  purchase  goods  at  lower  prices,  taking  Ms 
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loss  ill  small  amounts  at  each  turnover;  or  he  must  hold  his  goods 
until  a  better  price  is  obtainable,  running  the  risk  of  being  compelled 
to  sell  when  the  price  has  reached  bottom.  The  f armer^s  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice  between  these  two  alternatives  is  largeljr  auninished 
by  the  fact  that  farm  products  can  not  be  normally  withheld  from 
the  market  for  long  periods,  even  if  adequate  credit  for  this  purpose 
is  available,  and  because  a  large  carry  over  from  one  vear  to  the  next 
acts  as  a  drag  upon  the  prices  for  the  new  crop,  and  the  loss  which 
is  avoided  in  the  first  place  may  become  a  greater  loss  in  the  second 
place. 

The  farmer's  difficulties  were  undoubtedly  increased  during  this 
period  of  pressure  for  liquidation  by  the  fact  that  prices  of  com- 
modities that  he  had  to  sell  declined  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  prices 
of  the  conmiodities  that  he  was  obliged  to  buy.  If  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  stop  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  without  at  the  same  time  stop- 
ping the  decline  of  prices  of  other  commodities  which  were  falling 
more  slowly,  the  farmer's  position  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
improved  by  a  policy  which  would  have  accomplished  this  result.  Had 
a  enange  in  policy  resulted  in  arresting  the  aecline  in  prices  of  other 
commcKlities  without  arresting  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  the  farmer 
would  have  been  worse  off  than  he  was.  ^* 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  reserve  ratio  of  Federal  reserve 
banks  was  steadily  declining,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
rise  in  the  early  part  of  1919  during  the  period  of  temporary  deflation, 
continued  to  fall  during  1919.  By  December  it  had  reached  44.8  and 
by  May,  1920,  was  down  to  42.7.  At  this  time  the  unadjusted 
ratio — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  reserves  to  deposit  and  currency  lia- 
bilities before  adjustment  of  these  ratios  by  borrowings  from  other 
reserve  banks — had  fallen  far  below  40  per  cent  in  many  of  the 
reserve  districts,  particularly  those  in  the  South  and  West. 

In  many  of  the  districts,  notably  in  the  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Kan- 
sas City,  and  Dallas  districts,  the  unadjusted  reserve  ratio  fell  below 
20  per  cent  at  some  time  during  the  last  half  of  1920.  At  one  time 
durmg  1920  seven  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  were  borrowing  from 
Uie  ouier  five  banks.  Chart  H  on  page  90  shows  the  course  of  the 
ratios  of  the  12  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  for  the  entire  Federal 
reserve  system,  during  the  period  from  January,  1920,  to  July,  1921. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reserve  act,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  on  page  20  of  Chapter 
1  of  this  report  could  have  suspended  the  reserve  requirements, 
thus  expanding  the  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  as 
a  whole.  The  situation  which  would  have  resulted  from  this  course, 
however,  would  have  been  an  anomalous  one.  The  purpose  oi 
reducing  the  reserve  requirement  under  the  economic  and  nnancial 
conditions  existing  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  must  have  been  to 

fjermit  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  member  banks  in  making 
oans  to  their  customers.  I'he  eflFect  of  this  policy  would  have  been 
to  increase  the  liabiUties  of  the  member  banks  to  the  Federal  reserve 
banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  requires  that  the  banks  shall  pay  a 
graduated  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  deficiency  of  reserve  up  to  32J 
per  cent,  and  increasingly  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
reserve  below  32^  per  cent.  The  act  further  requires  '*  that  the  re- 
serve bank  shall  add  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  t(^^^^^^  of 
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interest  and  discount  fixed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boari"^  The  pur- 
pose of  tibe  tax  and  the  increase  in  the  discount  rates  provided  in  the 
act  is  to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  borrowings  of  the  member  banks 
from  the  Federal  reserVfe  banks,  which  would  bring  the  reserve  ratio 
above  the  40  per  cent  fixed  by  law. 
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A  suspension  of  the  reserve  requirements  under  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  existing  in  the  latter  half  of  1920,  therefore,  would 
have  put  the  Federal  reserve  banks  in  position  of  encouraging  bor- 
rowings on  the  part  of  member  banks  on  one  hand  and  discouraging 
them  on  the  otner  hand  by  increases  in  rediscount  rates.  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  possible  to  suspend  the  reserve  requirements  with" 
out  at  the  same  time  bringing  pressure  on  the  member  banks  to 
reduce  their  borrowings. 
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If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  suspended  the  reserve  require- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  the  law  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  immediately 
take  steps  through  increasing  discount  rates  to  reduce  the  borrowings 
of  memDer  banks,  so  as  to  brin^  the  reserve  ratio  up  to  the  legal 
reguirements.  Studies  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission with  a  view  of  obtaining  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Whether  the  expansion  of  bank  loans  in  rural  districts  during 
the  four  or  five  years  culminating  with  June,  1920,  was  more  or  less 
rapid  than  the  increase  of  such  loans  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
centers. 

2.  Whether  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  during  the  15 
months  preceding  June  30,  1920,  produced  a  greater  curtailment  of 
credit  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  financial  and  industrial 
sections. 

3.  Whether  credit  was  absorbed  from  the  rural  communities  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  financial  centers  for  the  purpose  of 
speculative  activities. 

The  first  of  these  studies  was  made  by  Dr.  David  Friday,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  method  of  approaching  the  problem  of 
this  study  and  the  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  it  are  as  follows; 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  upon  these  three  questions,  it  was 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  set  up  the  figures  showing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in  the  different  communities  ana  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and,  second,  to  separate  out  of  this  material 
the  loans  and  discounts  which  are  properly  chargeable  to  industrial 
and  conmiercial  activities,  and  those  wnich  are  properly  chargeable  to 
agricultural  activities.  No  statistics  were  availaole  at  the  time  of 
making  this  study  which  made  such  a  separation.  The  common 
practice  as  to  National  banks  was  a  grouping  used  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  This 
classification  divided  bauKS  into  groups  as  follows;  Central  reserve 
city  banks,  comprising  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis;  reserve 
city  banks,  whicn  included  the  lesser  commercial  centers  of  the  coun- 
try; and  country  banks,  which  included  all  banks  other  than  central 
reserve  city  banks  and  reserve  city  banks.  As  to  the  State  banks, 
statistics  were  available  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  combined 
totals  for  the  State,  and  not,  excepting  in  a  few  cases,  grouped  into 
city  and  coimtry  banks. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  the  most 
part  by  using  the  combined  totals  for  State  and  National  banks  in 
each  State,  assuming  that  some  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  an  examination  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  loans  and  dis- 
counts in  States  largely  agricultural,  as  compared  with  States  largely 
industrial  and  commercial. 

Table  22,  on  page  92,  shows  the  loans  and  discounts  of  aU  banks  in 
each  State  as  of  June  30,  1914,  1916,  1918  and  1920,  and  by  geo- 
graphic groups.  The  differen  t  States  vary  widely  in  the  rapiditv  with 
which  the  loans  have  increased,  even  in  the  same  geographical  divi- 
sion. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all 
banks  by  States,  as  set  fortli  in  the  table,  which  was  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
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Table  22. — Loans  aiid  discounts  of  all  banks  in  the  United  States  on  June  30  of  each  year. 

[000  omitted.) 


Slate. 


New  England  States: 

Maine 

New  Hampsliire. » 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Total. 


Eastern  States: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ' 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


Middle  States: 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

lUinois 

Micbiga!! . . 
Wisconsin . . 
Minnesota . 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Total. 


Southern  States: 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Caroliim. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Tenne.ssee 


Total. 


Western  States: 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 
Oklahoma 


Total 

Pacific  States: 
Washington . 

Oregon 

California — 

.    Idaho 

Utah 

Nevada 

Arizona 

Alaska 


Total I    1,090,981 

Total  United  States 15,300,589 


1914 

1916 



1918 

1920 

Increass, 
1914-1920L 

PeremU, 

$88,689 

194,506 

$107,109 

$140,415 

58 

76,613 

83,057 

89,986 

100,584 

SI 

98,485 

108,394 

114,229 

126,580 

28 

1,210,222 

1,444,580 

1,658,831 

2, 119, 122 

74 

130,8^1 

140,636 

145,051 

192,326 

47 

263,661 

296,510 

340,530 

410,757 

56 

1,868,556 

2,167,683 

2,455,736 

3,089,734 

65 

3,696,700 

4,796,273 

5,887,545 

7,529,704 

104 

381,105 

405,433 

404,328 

582.511 

51 

1,295,825 

1,426,018 

1,680,251 

2,298,345 

77 

24,207 

28,850 

33,705 

43,472 

88 

178, 577 

203,396 

250,773 

346,314 

98 

58,968 

67, 431 

88,476 

116,017 

87 

5,635,382 

6,927,401 

8,444,079 

10,911.363 

84 

690,644 

802,488 

1,024,735 

1,464.557 

113 

307,810 

338,448 

411,338 

576,393 

W 

1,106,952 

1,304,291 

1,530,880 

2,368,814 

114 

382,385 

341,275 

411,230 

656,264 

72 

286,974 

321, 551 

409,180 

607,744 

112 

360,246 

455,676 

583.815 

841,807 

US 

484,812 

552,888 

717,321 

962,548 

98 

530,871 

578,906 

756,433 

1,055,453 

90 

4,158,692 

4,695,523 

5,844,932 

8,533,880 

105 

178,052 

200,005 

286,867 

417,278 

184 

130,061 

134,708 

176,262 

232,040 

78 

115,347 

118,334 

179,883 

338,720 

184 

95,045 

97,314 

148,352 

252,406 

166 

179,426 

181,855 

257,637 

399,505 

122 

66,531 

68,343 

84,623 

137,393 

107 

97,167 

86,047 

108,199 

187,127 

83 

59,479 

53,307 

89,564 

166,713 

180 

113,915 

115,776 

187,668 

351,604 

209 

325,676 

345,213 

502,559 

826,057 

lfi3 

71,825 

68,811 

111,570 

188,591 

182 

149,823 

151,007 

207,957 

301,751 

101 

135,669 

141,095 

199,382 

311,019 

129 

1,718,020 

1,766,815 

2,540,413 

4,110,294 

130 

82,591 

109,202 

146,922 

196,295 

138 

79,728 

95,843 

159,413 

242,782 

204 

187,224 

234,450 

351,627 

455,963 

la 

167,449 

210,950 

301,144 

409,903 

145 

72,139 

84,781 

129, 151 

162,665 

125 

20,206 

26,121 

42,118 

62,262 

238 

94,517 

110,734 

150,458 

223,419 

186 

20,181 

26,536 

39,638 

51,769 

155 

104,923 

134,129 

250,096 

369,701 

2S2 

,        838,959 

1,032,746 

1,579,567 

2,180,659 

163 

'        136,201 

151,226 

209,336 

295,377 

117 

1          84,960 

89,756 

129,715 

219,564 

156 

747, 412 

796,153 

1,021,135 

1,470,947 

90 

30,844 

39,393 

65,556 

107,212 

248 

53,856 

66,464 

84,968 

107,626 

100 

12,725 

14,066 

18,626 

A  351 

90 

22,590 

26,916 

38,843 

62,947 

178 

2,392 

2,517 

4,275 

4,102 

71 

1,090,981 

1,186,491 

1,572,454 

2,293,126 

110 

15,300,589 

17,776,659 

22, 437, 181 

81,119,056 

101 
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Following  this  table  is  another  table,  drawn  from  the  first  one, 
wliich  shows  the  ratio  of  increase  of  loans  and  discounts  in  all  banks 
of  each  State,  on  the  basis  of  1914  as  100,  for  the  years  1916,  1918, 
and  1920.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  various 
geographic  groups  from  1914  to  1918  was  fairly  uniform.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Western  States  group,  the  increases  varied  from  31 
per  cent  in  the  New  England  group  to  55  per  cent  in  the  Southern 
States  group.  The  largest  increase  was  in  tne  Western  States  group, 
"where  it  was  91  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  increase  has  been  various,  not  only  for  the  period 
taken  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  different  sections  in  different  portions  of 
the  six  years,  1914  to  1920.  Thus  of  the  104  per  cent  increase  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  30  per  cent  occurred  between  1914  and  1916;  the 
total  increase  for  the  Southern  States  was  139  per  cent,  of  which 
only  3  per  cent  occurred  between  1914  and  1916.  By  1918  New 
York  had  increased  59  per  cent  over  1914  and  the  Southern  States 
55  per  cent.  Between  1918  and  1920  New  York  went  up  45  points, 
while  the  Southern  States  rose  84  points.  The  following  Table  23 
shows  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the  dilBFerent  periods,  by  States : 

Table  23. — Locms  and  discounts  of  all  banks  in  the  United  States — Ratio  of  1916 ^  1918, 

and  19t0  to  1914. 


Bute. 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

State. 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

New  England  States: 

M9i^   . 

P.d. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

P.et. 
107 
108 
110 
119 
107 
112 

P.d. 
121 
118 
116 
137 
111 
129 

P.d. 
158 
131 
128 
174 
147 
156 

Southern  States— Contd. 
Florida 

P.d. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

p.d. 
103 

89 
113 
102 
106 

96 
101 
104 

P.d. 
127 
111 
151 
165 
154 
155 
139 
147 

P.d. 

207 

New  "HiMTipphlrfl, . .  T ,  T  T , , 

Alabama 

193 

Biis.slssippi 

280 

MftfsachfUf^tts 

309 

Rbode  Island 

Texas.. 

753 

^■flnnectkftit .....  ^ , 

Arl^ani^s 

262 

201 
229 

Total 

100 

116 

131 

165 

Tennessee 

Total 

Eastern  States: 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

130 
106 
110 
119 
114 
114 

159 
130 
130 
139 
140 
150 

204 
153 
177 
180 
192 
197 

100 

103 

155 

239 

New  York 

Western  States: 

North  D^ota 

New  Jersey 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

132 

120 
125 
126 
118 
129 
117 
131 
128 

178 
200 
188 
180 
179 
208 
169 
196 
238 

Pf.TiTisyl'^anla. ... ........ 

238 

Delaware 

South  Dakota 

304 

Maryland , 

Nebraska 

243 

lCan.<tas 

245 

225 
338 

Total 

100 

123 

150 

194 

Wyoming. ............. 

Colorado^ 

236 
256 

Middle  States: 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

116 
110 
118 
89 
112 
123 
114 
100 

148 
134 
138 
108 
143 
158 
148 
143 

212 
187 
214 
172 
212 
228 
198 
199 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

352 

Indiana 

Total        

Tilings r  ........... . 

100 

125 

191 

263 

Michlean 

Padflc  States: 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

111 
106 
107 
128 
123 
111 
119 
105 

154 
153 
137 
213 
158 
146 
172 
179 

Minnesota 

217 

Iowa 

256 

Missooii 

CaUlomla 

196 

Idaho 

348 
200 

Total 

100 

113 

141 

205 

Utah    

Nevada 

199 
279 

Sootbern  States: 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

112 
104 
108 
102 
101 

161 
136 
156 
156 
144 

234 
178 
294 
266 
222 

Arizona 

Virginia 

Alaska 

171 

West  Virginia     

Total 

North  Carolina ......... . 

100 

109 

144 

210 

flniith  CsurnHnu    . 

Total  United  States... 

Georgia 

100 

116 

147 

203 

In  the  following  two-year  period  the  cumidative  increase  ex})ressed 
in  the  ratio  of  1920  to  1914,  however,  shows  very  wide  variations  in 
the  different  States,  and  in  the  different  groups  of  States,  running 
from  65  per  cent  in  the  New  England  States  group  to  163  per  cent  in 
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Percent, 

New  York 104 

Ohio 112 

Wifloonsm 112 

Illinois 114 

Minnesota 128 

Virginia 134 

North  Carolina 194 

South  Carohim 168 

Georgia 122 

Florida 107 

Mifisisaippi 180 

Louisiana 209 

Texas 153 

Arkansas 162 


the  Western  States  group^  and  103  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  States  which  showed  an  increase  in  loans  and  discounts 
in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  entire  country,  of  103  per  cent,  with 
the  percentage  of  increase  are  as  follows : 

Par  eon  t. 

Temiessee 129 

North  Dakota 138 

South  Dakota 204 

Nebraska 14S 

Kansas 145 

Motttana 125 

Wyoming 238 

Colorado 136 

New  Mexico 15^ 

Oklahoma 252 

Washington 117 

Oregon 156 

Idaho 248 

Arizona 179 

It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that  statistics  showing  loans  and  dis- 
counts by  States  would  not  necessarily  be  conclusive,  for  all  of  the 
States  contain  numbers  of  banks  in  the  larger  cities  of  such  States 
the  business  of  which  is  largely  commercial. 

In  order  to  get  at  somewhat  more  definitely  the  relative  rate  and 
growth  and  decline  of  loans  in  agricultural  States,  as  compared 
with  industrial  States,  a  table  was  prepared  giving  figures  of  loans 
and  discounts  for  June,  1914,  June,  1920,  and  April,  1921,  with 
the  per  cent  of  increase  from  1914  to  1920,  and  the  per  cent  of 
decrease  from  June  30,  1920,  to  April  28,  1921.  In  compiling  this 
table  the  loans  and  discounts  of  state  and  national  banks  in  the 
large  cities  in  each  State  were  excluded.     (See  Table  24.) 

For  further  purposes  of  comparison,  another  table  was  prepared, 
diowing  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all  hanks  in  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  Gty  and  St. 
Joseph,  and  Richmond,  and  showing  all  banks  outside  of  these  cities 
in  each  State  separately.     (See  Table  25,  page  95.) 


Table  24. — Loans  and  discounts  of  State  and  national  banks  in  various  Btata. 

[000  omitted.] 


State. 


June, 
1914. 


June, 
19Q0. 


April, 

\n\. 


Per  cent 
Increase, 
191^19201 


Percent 
decnsse, 
10a&-lS81. 


IDlBols  (ezdoding  Chicago) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana  (exchidinf;  Now  Orleans)^ 

Minnesota  (exctudiiig  St.  Paul  and  Mioneapotis). . . . 
lOsBotirt  (exchiding  St.  LouiSy  Kansas  City,  and  St. 

Joseph) 

MoQtana 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Ttonesaee 

Texas 

"Wyoming 

Virginia 

Total 


«l,U» 

166^461 

52,773 

233,951 

1^,380 
71,075 

185,329 
79,231 

134,035 

317, 752 
19,942 

177, 798 


1075,977 
921,451 
408,091 
153,886 
60&,111 

350,792 
155,399 
419,322 
235,186 
298,157 
771,565 
65.575 
386,656 


$720,015 
800,072 
378,284 
144,853 
486,474 

345,182 
142,506 
383,283 
215,356 
285,177 
784, 115 
62,509 
400.770 


^464,903 


5,348,078 


5,247,085 


84.9 
91.5 
141.5 
192.0 
124.5 

91.0 
11&6 
12&0 
196.8 
121.4 
142.8 
228.8 
117.0 


117.0 


>&1 
3.4 
6.9 
6.0 
3.3 

1.6 
&2 
8.6 
8.4 
4.3 

U.6 
4.6 

13.6 


L9 
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TJlBLE  25. — Oompari9(m  of  loans  and  discounts  in  certain  city  and  country  banks. 

{poo  omitted.) 


Location. 

1914 

1920 

1921 

Percent 
increase, 
1914-1930. 

Peroent 

decrease, 
1920-21. 

City  banks: 

Chicago     

$709,662 

59,423 

144,356 

340,379 

36,406 

$1,399,201 
180,825 
286,261 
667,347 
72,016 

$1,497,392 
166,161 
263,343 
585,462 
771836 

97 
204 
84 
96 
96 

»7 

NewOrleans 

8 

8t-  Paul  and  MinneapoUs 

1 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  Cify,  and  St.  Joseph 

RifimiQml  (nationals) 

12 

>8 

Total 

1,290,226 

2,585,650 

2,590,134 

106 

Illinois 

385,474 

52,773 
223,961 
188,380 

74,990 

675,977 
153,886 
503,111 
369,792 
166,668 

729,015 
144,853 
488,474 
345,182 
179,478 

85 
191 
116 

91 
121 

18 

Louisiana , . . . , 

6 

Minnesota... 

3 

if  I««fliiri                                                                

4 

vtrgiiiia  (Yt^KknaH) 

18 

Total 

905,568 

1,858,434 

1,885,002 

105 

U.6 

1  Tncrease. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  increase  and  decrease 
of  loans  and  discounts  of  city  banks  as  compared  with  country 
banks,  followed  each  other  with  comparative  closeness. 

It  was  recognized  that  while  this  table  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  Uie  situation,  that  it  was  far  from  giving  a  true  picture 
of  the  movement  of  bank  loans  in  the  purely  agricmtural  districts: 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  figures  which  would  be  typical 
of  the  movement  of  loans  and  discounts  in  purely  agricultural  coun- 
ties. With  this  end  in  view,  the  figures  oi  loans  and  discounts  for 
10  counties  in  each  of  5  States,  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
from  June  30,  1914,  to  June  30,  1920,  was  compiled.  The  table  is 
as  follows: 

Table  26. — Loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks  in  10  agricultural  counties  of  each  of 

4  StaUs, 


State. 

1914 

1920 

Percent 
increase, 
191^192a 

BHnols 

$39,443,272 
17,777,969 
18,185,841 
16,573,425 
37,013,518 

$80,123,918 
63,938,525 
44,051,339 
42,937,390 
84,124,250 

103 

Mi<^hia»Ti       , 

203 

Uinnoota 

142 

Ne^rajpka. ,     . ,       , 

159 

Tvx^ 

127 

128,994,025 

306,175,422 

147 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the  10  agricultural 
counties  m  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  with 
the  percentages  of  increase  in  these  States  as  a  whole  showed  that  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  the  rate  of  increase  was  greater 
in  the  agricultural  counties;  while  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Texas 
the  rate  of  increase  was  less  in  the  agricultural  counties  than  in  the 
State  as  a  whole. 
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An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1918 
and  again  in  1920  to  obtain  figures  which  would  show  the  proportion 
of  the  total  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks  which  went  to  apiculture, 
either  in  the  form  of  mortgage  loans  or  in  the  form  of  short-time  loans. 

The  method  of  tabulating  and  computing  the  figures  secured  by  the 
questionnaire  is  indicated  in  the  footnote.^  The  same  process  was 
followed  in  tabulating  and  computing  the  estimated  farm-mortgage 
loans  and  personal  and  collateral  loans  in  1918. 

In  Table  27,  page  97,  the  commission  has  thrown  the  two  tables 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  1918  and  1920  together,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  total  loans  and 
discounts  in  1918,  and  the  farm-mortgage  loans  and  short-time  farm 
loans,  to  the  total  loans  and  discounts  m  1920. 

^  Table  gives  estimated  total  loans  to  farmers  by  banks  July  1. 1918,  and  December  31, 1920,  farm-mort- 
gage loans  and  personal  and  collateral  loans  being  shown  separately.  The  total  loans  and  discounts  of  all 
bainks  as  reported  by  the  comptroller  is  shown  in  a  parallel  column,  and  the  percentages  of  such  total  loans 
r^resented  by  farm-mortgage  loans  and  farmers'  personal  loans,  respectively,  are  also  shown. 

In  computing  the  estimates  for  total  farm-mortgage  loans,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  reported 
figures,  together  with  those  given  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  total  loans  and  discounts, it  was 
assumed,  first,  that  in  the  case  of  each  State  the  percentage  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  aU  banks,  other  than  national,  which  replied  to  our  questionnaire  into  the  total  loans  and  diacoants 
of  such  of  these  banks  as  reported  a  mixed  urban  and  farm  business  applied  also  to  the  loans  and  dlsooonts 
of  banks  of  the  same  class  which  did  not  reply  to  our  questionnaire.  Secondly,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
percentage  of  loans  and  discounts  represented  by  farm-mortgs^e  loans  in  the  case  of  banks  other  tb«a 
national  reporting  a  mixed  urban  and  farm  business  held  also  tor  the  part  of  the  loans  and  discounts  not 
reported,  but  which,  according  to  the  first  calculation,  were  composed  of  such  mixed  loans.  For  Instance, 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  the  total  loans  reported  by  banks  other  than  national  were  $172,370j019,  and  the 
loans  reported  by  banks  whose  loans,  in  part,  represented  farm-mortgage  loans  were  $119,772,263,  or  65.9 

f)er  cent  of  the  total.  Further,  of  the  loans  reported  by  the  banks  whose  loans  were,  in  part,  farm-mortf^ftge 
oans  $21,683,921,  or  18.1  per  cent,  were  farm-mortgage  loans.  Applying  the  first  of  these  percenti^n, 
namely,  69.5,  to  the  total  amount  of  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  otner  than  national,  reported  for  the  State 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  namely,  $587,691,000,  gives  a  total  of  $40,844,525,  representing,  in  part, 
form-mortgage  loans,  and  applying  the  second  percentage,  or  18.1,  to  the  last-named  sum,  gives  a  total  of 
$73,989,362  mortgage  loans. 

A  similar  computation  was  then  made  of  the  farm-mortgage  loans  held  by  national  banks  and  the 
resulting  figures  added  to  those  obtained  for  banks  other  than  national,  giving  a  total  of  farm-mortgage 
loans  held  by  all  banks  in  Missouri,  amounting  to  $75,093,027. 

Estimates  of  total  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  by  all  banks  in  the  United  States  were  arrived 
at  by  a  process  exactly  parallel  to  the  one  described  for  farm-mortgage  loans. 
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In  seneral,  Tabl627 .  page  97 .  shows  that  the  proportion  of  farm  mort- 
gage loans  to  the  total  loans  oi  all  banks  increased  from  June  30, 1918, 
to  December  31,  1920,  from  4.50  per  cent  to  4.97  per  cent,  and  the 

f>roportion  of  personal  and  collateral  loans  to  farmers  to  total  of  all 
oans  increasea  in  the  same  period  from  11.17  per  cent  to  13.29  per 
cent. 

The  proportion  of  short-time  farm  loans  increased  in  all  the 
geograpnic  districts,  and  the  proportion  of  farm  mortgage  loans 
mereased  in  all  districts  except  the  New  England  States  group,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  group,  the  East  North  Central  group,  and  the 
Pacific  States  group. 

The  proportion  of  short-time  farm  loans  to  total  loans  increased  in 
all  of  the  States  except  Indiana,  Michigw^  Minnesota,  Maryland, 
South  CaroUna,  Kentucky,  Colorado,  ana  Washington,  and  in  these 
States  the  decrease  was  very  slight. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  from  July  1,  1918,  to  December  31, 
1920,  of  all  loans  and  discounts  to  farmers,  with  total  loans  and  dis- 
coimts  of  all  banks  from  July  1, 1918,  to  June  30, 1920,  in  the  States 
imd  geographic  groups,  is  obtained  by  combining  the  table  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  page  97,  with  the  table  in  Dr.  Friday's 
study,  on  page  92,  as  shown  in  Table  28. 

Table  28. — Comparison  of  per  cent  of  increase  of  farm  mortgage  and  short-time  Uxms, 
and  per  cent  of  increase  of  all  loans  and  discounts  ^  1918-1920. 


Oeogrsphic  divisioiis  and 
states. 


United  Stat€B. 


Kew  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central.. 
West  North  Central. 

fionth  Atlantic 

East  South  Central. . 
West  South  Central . , 

Mountain 

Padflc 


N«w  England: 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio 

fndiimA. 

niinols 

Ifffrfilgf^n 

Wisconsin 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi«ouii 

Nortti  Dakota.... 


Total  form 

Total  farm 

mortsages 
and  snort- 

mortgages 
and  short- 

time  loans, 

time  loans, 

1018. 

1920. 

(000 
omitted.) 

(000  • 
omitted.) 

Per  cent  of 
increase  of 
farm  mort- 
gage and 
^ort-time 

loans, 
1018-1920, 
Depart- 
ment of 
Agriculture 
figures. 


$3,517,373 


1        18 
i;w,t'.90 

087 ,  .550 

l,3S0,o76 
230. S88 
l^i.t}58 


65 


8,912 
17,790 
58,908 
17,252 
3,351 
7,696 

64,174 
10,232 
50,293 

104,^0 
158,653 
233,459 
68,305 
122,713 

281,107 
390,046 
140,395 
^873 


S6, 317,874 


"128 

14(s'J54 

991,421 

2,<>'J  1.109 

•107, 283 
287.Ci61 
<ii.-.  '30 

41 


11,921 
10,807 
77,802 
10,307 
521 
9,176 

76,020 
17,404 
47,530 

158,006 
206,831 
350,028 
83,248 
182,504 

359,037 
614, 141 
286,152 
146,007 


51.1 


5.8 
6.4 
44.1 
61.6 
71.0 
78.6 
82.5 
56.7 
20.0 


33.7 
-30.2 

32.0 
-30.7 
-84.4 

ljd.2 

18.4 

70.0 

-10.8 

53.1 
80.3 
54.1 
21.8 
48.7 

2&0 
53.0 
01.5 
64.2 


Per  cent  of 
increase  of 
total  loans 
and  dis- 
counts of 
all  banks, 
1018-1020, 
Dr.  David 
Friday's 
figures. 


38.6 


S22,437,181 


25.8 
28.9 
49.8 
32.3 
51.5 
69.7 
65.0 
36.7 
57.5 


31.0 
11.7 
10.7 
27.7 
32.5 
20.6 

27.8 
17.8 
73.6 

42.9 
40.1 
54.7 
59.5 
48.5 

44.1 
34.1 
38.0 
33.6 


Loans and 
discounts 

of  all 

banks  in 

United 

States, 

1918. 

(000 
omitted.) 


2,455,736 
8,071,125 
3,787,383 
3,145,826 
1,506,578 

605,102 
1,051,783 

512,802 
1,260,186 


107,109 
89,986 
114,229 
1,658,831 
145,051 
340,530 

5,887,545 

494,329 

1,689,251 

1,024,735 
411,338 

1,530,880 
411,230 
409,180 

583,815 
n7,321 
756,433 
146,923 


Loans  and 
discounts 

ofaU 

banks  in 

United 

States, 

1920. 

(000 
omitted.) 


$31,119,056 


3,089,734 
10,405,560 
5,673,772 
4,164,751 
2,283,145 

966,610 
1,736,043 

695,930 
1,985,888 


140,415 
100,584 
126,530 
2,119,123 
192,326 
410,757 

7,529,704 

582,511 

2,293,345 

1,464,557 
576,393 

2,368,814 
656,264 
607,744 

841,807 

962,548 

1,055,453 

196,205 
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Table  28. — Comparison  of  per  cent  of  increase  of  farm  mortgage  and  short-time  Uxxnm^ 
and  per  cent  of  increase  of  all  loans  and  discounts ,  19 18-19 20 — Continued. 


Oeograpbic  diyisions  and 

States. 


West  North  Central— Contd. 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KR"J*ft« 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia , 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Pacific: 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 


Total  larm 
mortgages 
and  short- 
time  loans. 
1918. 

(000 
omitted.) 


$99,458 
178,908 
183,788 

2,214 
22,820 
186 
48,480 
15,468 
32,253 
53,110 
52,585 

9,782 

71,330 
37,305 
23,425 
2S,598 

41.H95 
28,283 
105,991 
160,870 

60,132 
34,057 
17,837 
54,933 

8,982 
12,391 
15,074 

4,675 

46,598 
26,929 
185,438 


(000 
omitted.) 


$176,397 
239,701 
271,861 

5,470 
23,467 

1,713 
66,206 
20,013 
85,677 
84,608 
105,230 
14^846 

87,085 
65,063 
53,026 
81,885 

94,343 
96,486 
156,637 
267,772 

92,902 
50,558 
33,460 
72,386 
17,273 
2^474 
24,598 
9,433 

57,710 

45,328 

233,502 


_ 

_     _      — 

Per  cent  of 
increase  of 
farm  mort- 
gage and 
snort-time 

loans, 
1918-1920, 
Depart- 
ment of 
Agriculture 
figures. 

Per  cent  of 

Loans  and 

increase  of 

discounts 

dtfooHxita 

total  loans 

ofaU 

OfaU 

and  dis- 
counts of 

United 

bftfiirw  in 
United 

aU  banks, 
1918-1920. 
Dr.  David 

States, 
1918. 

States, 
1920. 

Friday's 
figures. 

(000 
omiued.) 

(OOO 
omitted.) 

77.3 

52.2 

$150,413 

$242,782 

33.9 

20.6 

351.627 

465,963 

47.9 

36.1 

301,144 

409,  9C0 

147.1 

28.9 

33,705 

43,473 

2.8 

88.0 

260,773 

84A,314 

82a9 

31.1 

88,476 

116,  017 

$6.5 

45.4 

286,867 

417,278 

29.4 

31.6 

176,262 

232.  O40 

165.6 

8&3 

179,888 

3SS:720 

50.3 

7ai 

148,352 

262.400 

loai 

55.0 

257,637 

399,505 

61.7 

62.3 

84,623 

137,393 

22.0 

45.1 

207,957 

301,751 

74.4 

65.9 

199,382 

311,019 

126.3 

72.9 

108,199 

187,127 

186.3 

86.1 

89,564 

166,713 

125.1 

69.0 

111,570 

188,591 

241.1 

87.6 

187,658 

361,  eM 

47.1 

47.8 

250,096 

360,701 

66.4 

64.3 

502,650 

826, 0S7 

64.4 

25.8 

129,161 

162,555 

48.4 

63.5 

66,556 

107,212 

87.6 

47.8 

42,118 

62,263 

31.7 

4ai 

159,456 

223,419 

92.3 

aa6 

39,638 

51,760 

80.4 

62.0 

38,843 

62,917 

63.1 

26.6 

84,968 

107,626 

10L7 

36.1 

18,626 

25,351 

23.8 

41.1 

200,336 

295,377 

68.3 

69.2 

129,715 

219,564 

25.9 

44.0 

1,021,135 

1,470,947 

In  general  this  table  shows  that  the  increase  in  farm  mortgage  and 
short-time  loans  to  farmers,  in  the  aCTicultural  States  particmarly,  in 
the  period  1918  to  1920,  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  totalloans  and 
discounts  during  the  same  period.  In  making  comparisons,  however, 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact,  m^t,  tnat  the  tables  are 
not  strictly  comparable,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures  for  mortgage 
and  short-time  loans  to  farmers  represent  a  constructive  estlma^, 
based  upon  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  banks  in  1918  and  one- 
third  the  banks  in  1920,  and  do  not  purport  to  be  the  actual  figures; 
further,  that  the  two  tables  from  which  the  figures  are  taken  do  not 
cover  identically  the  same  period,  farm  mortgage  loans  and  short-time 
loans  to  farmers  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1918,  to  December 
31,  1920,  while  the  figures  for  loans  and  discounts  of  all  banks  cov- 
ered the  period  from  June  30,  1918.  to  June  30,  1920. 
1  The  tax)le  is  submitted  not  for  tne  purpose  of  affording  individual 
comparisons  as  between  States  but  soleljr  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting, in  a  general  way,  the  conclusions  indicated  oy  ooth  tables, 
viz,  that  in  general  the  expansion  in  the  agricultural  States  during 
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the  period  of  inflation  was  at  least  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the/ 
industrial  States.  / 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  commission  presents  the  fore- 
going study  as  indicative,  rather  than  conclusive,  upon  the  questions 
to  winch  it  was  directed.  A  comparison  of  loans  and  discoimts  in 
banks  of  agricultural  States  with  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in 
mdustrial  otates  must  be  indicative  only,  because  loans  for  both 
industrial  and  commercial  purposes  are  included  in  the  totals  for  each 
State.  The  separations  whicn  it  was  possible  to  make  on  figures 
available  of  loans  and  discounts  of  bauKs  in  industrial  centers  and 
loans  and  discoimts  in  country  districts  are  not  suflSciently  complete 
and  comprehensive  to  be  entirely  conclusive.  The  county  figures  are 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  conclusive. 

Again,  the  figures  submitted  in  this  study  cover  in  a  comprehensive 
way  only  the  period  of  inflation  ending  with  June  30,  1920,  and  do 
not  cover  the  figures  for  the  period  of  deflation  during  the  latter  half 
of  1920  and  the  early  part  of  1921. 

In  an  effort  to  get  at  the  movement  of  loans  and  discounts  in 
agricultural  as  compared  with  industrial  communities  and  the  relative 
degree  of  inflation,  and  in  order  to  afford  a  more  accurate  basis  of 
comparison  of  deflation  in  agricultural  and  industrial  communities, 
the  conoxnission  undertook  a  further  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  methods  employed  and  the  conclusion  reached  as  a  result  of  this 
study  are  given  m  the  following  report : 

The  following  tables  give  an  analysis  of  reports  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  about  9,500  banks  throughout  the  country  which 
are  members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system.  The  purpose  of  tne  anal3rsis  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  took  place  during  the  year  ended  April  28,  1921,  in  the  loans  of 
banks  in  asricmtural  communities  as  compared  with  the  loans  of  banks  in  nouagri- 
cultural  communities.  While  loans  by  country  banks  are  often  made  for  uses  other 
than  to  finance  farmers,  and  many  loans  b)r  city  banks  are  made  to  move  crops  and 
for  other  purposes  intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  it  is  felt  that  the  figures 
compare  with  fair  accuracy  tne  liquidation  of  industrial  and  agricultural  loans. 

AO  counties  in  the  country  were  ^uped  in  three  classes— agricultural,  semiagri- 
cultural  and  nonagricultural.  Counties  were  classified  as  agricultural  when  the  value 
of  their  products  according  to  data  obtained  from  the  1920  census  reports,  the  Geological 
Surv^ey,  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  all  other  available  soiu-ces  was  estimated  to  be  not 
leas  than  80  per  cent  agricultiural ;  as  semiagricultural  when  their  products  were  between 
50  and  80  per  cent  agricultural;  and  as  nonagricultiural,  when  their  products  were  less 
than  50  per  cent  agncultural. 

The  summary  table  29,  on  page  102,  shows  that  between  May  4, 1920,  and  April  28, 
1921^  the  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in  agricultiural  counties  throughout  the  country 
dechned  $36,500,000,  or  slightly  more  than  1.2  per  cent;  the  loans  and  discounts  of  banks 
in  semiagricultural  counties  declined  $18,700,000,  or  1.3  per  cent;  and  the  loans  and 
discounts  of  banks  in  nonagicultural  coimties  declined  $827,100,0*00,  or  6.6  per  cent. 
The  borrowings  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  by  banks  in  a^cultural  counties 
increased  $127,600,000,  or  56.6  per  cent;  borrowing^  by  banks  in  semiagricultural 
counties  remained  practically  stationary;  and  borrowings  by  banks  in  nonagricultural 
counties  declined  $629,100,000,  or  28.5  per  cent. 
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Table  29. — Increase  or  decrease  in  loans,  borrowings,^  and  deposits  of  member  bankt, 

[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


Agricultural 
counties. 

Semiagricultural 
counties. 

Nonagricultural 
counties. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Loans  and  discounts 

Borrowings  from  Federal  re* 
serve  banks 

-  30.5 

+  127.6 
+  46.2 
-411.8 

-  1.2 

+66.6 
+65.7 
-11.1 

-18.7 

-0.3 
+  6.1 
-87.7 

-  1.3 

-  0.2 
+19.0 

-  6.2 

-827.1 
-620.1 

+  as 

-666.7 

-  5.6 
-28.5 

+  a6 

-  4.4 

-  882.3 

-  601.8 
+      61.8 
-1,165.2 

-4.5 
-1915 

Borrowings  from  other  banks . 
Total  deposits 

+27.3 
-5.7 

1  Bills  pajrable  and  rediscounts. 

Chart  I.-AORICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LIQUIDATION  MAY  4,  1920,  TO   APRIL 

28,  1921. 


hja'^ricultural  counties 

^5em1-agricultural  " 
□noh-agkicultukaiJ'*' 


PCR  cbnt; 
INCREASE; 


T^n 


PCK  CENT. 
DECREASE 


^9 


BORROWINGS 
FROM 
CORRESPOHDCfngj 


BORROWINGS 
DEPOSITS  LOANS  FROM  FEDERAL 

-  RESERVE 
BANKS 

PiB  Cent  Change  Between  Mat  4,  1920,  AKP  April  28,  1921,  w  Loans  and  Discount  Tozal 
Deposits,  and  Borbo wings  of  Member  Banks  nr  Agricitltural,  Seuiageicultusal,  and  nonaqbi- 
cuLTUBAL  Counties. 

Columns  above  the  line  show  increases  and  columns  below  the  line  decreases. 

Source  of  information:  Reports  of  condition  of  national  banks  to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency,  and 
reports  of  member  State  banks  and  Cnist  companies  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  partial  explanation  of  the  relatively  heavy  demand  upon  the  Federal  reserve 
system  by  banks  in  agricultural  counties,  it  appears  that  their  loss  in  total  deposits 
was  11.1  per  cent,  as  against  a  loss  of  4.4  per  cent  by  banks  in  nonagricultural  counties. 

Between  May  4,  1920,  and  April  28.  1921,  member  banks  show  a  total  liquidation 

"f  loans  amounting  to  1882,000,000,  of  which  $827,000,000,  or  94  per  cent,  is  shown 

^nks  in  nonagricultural  counties,  while  the  liquidation  in  agricultural  and 
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semiagricultural  counties  amounted  to  only  about  $55,000,000.  An  analygis  of  the 
changes  in  loans  by  Federal  reserve  districts  shows  few  important  reductions  for 
banks  in  agricultural  counties,  the  largest  reduction  being  reported  for  banks  in  the 
Kansas  City  district,  where  loans  were  reduced  by  about  $53,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  banks  in  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  districts  showed  somewhat  larger  loans 
this  year  than  a  year  ago.  In  the  semiagricultural  counties  no  important  changes 
are  reported  for  any  of  the  Federal  reserve  districts.  In  the  nonagricultural  counties 
the  v^ume  of  liquidation  has  been  material  in  every  Federal  reserve  district,  except 
Cievdand,  which  reports  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  loans. 

The  contrast  between  the  banks  in  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  counties  is 
even  more  pronounced  when  borrowing  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  are  compared. 
Hiese  borrowings  increased  for  banks  m  agricultural  counties  by  about  128  millions, 
or  57  per  cent,  particularly  heavy  relative  increases  being  shown  for  the  Atianta, 
Dallas,  and  Minneapolis  districts.  In  the  semiagricultural  counties  the  amount  of 
loans  from  Federal  reserve  banks  shows  practically  no  changes  for  the  year,  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  Richmond  and  Atlanta  districts  being  offset  by  a  reduction 
of  10  millions  in  the  Cleveland  district.  In  nonagricultural  counties  the  reduction 
of  borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  banks  is  universal  for  all  the  districts,  except 
Cleveland.  For  the  system  as  a  whole,  the  reduction  in  borrowings  from  Fedexal 
zeserve  banks  amounted  to  about  502  millions;  for  banks  in  nonagricultural  counties 
the  reduction  was  629  millions,  which  was  offset  in  part  by  an  increase  of  128  millions 
in  the  borrowings  of  banks  in  agricultural  counties. 

Figures  for  the  several  Fedend  reserve  districts  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Ta3I^  30. — Increa$e  or  decrease  in  loans  and  in  borrowings  *  from  Federal  reserve  hanks 

by  districts,  19tO-Sl. 
[Amounts  In  mtDlans  of  doDan.] 
LOANS  Aia>  DISCOUNTS. 


Federal  reserve  district. 

Agricultural 
counties. 

Semiagricultural 
counties. 

Nonagricultural 
counties. 

Total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Boston 

-  a7 

+15.0 
+  9.6 

-  1.6 
+  4.7 
+  4.4 
-22.8 
-16.4 

-  3.8 
-Iftl 
-52.9 
+47.1 

-  2.1 
+10.2 
+11.0 

-  1.0 
+  2.4 
+  2.9 
-6.8 

-  2.4 

-  1.9 
-4.8 
-13.0 
+13.2 

+  1.6 
+  6.4 
+  1.6 
+  7.5 
-0.5 
+  6.1 

-  2.3 
-17.4 

-ao 

-  4.6 

-  9.0 

-  5.5 

+  7.7 
+  7.1 
+  4.5 
+  2.0 

-  0.3 
+  4.5 

-  2.2 

-  6.0 

-  1.6 
-6.1 
-10.4 

-  4.3 

-  36.2 
-426.1 

-  27.8 
+  100;  8 

-  9.8 

-  68.7 

-  29.9 
-132.3 

-  73.7 

-  40.7 

-  75.4 

-  17.7 

-  2.7 

-  7.8 

-  2.8 
+  9.5 

-  1.7 
-12.1 
-12.6 
-6.3 
-11.8 
-12.0 
-13.4 

-  1.8 

-  35.3 
-406.7 

-  16w7 
+106.7 

-  5.1 

-  4a2 

-  55.0 
-166.1 

-  7a  1 

-  64.4 
-137.3 
+  24.0 

-  2.5 

New  York 

—  7.1 

Fhilf^^blA 

-  1.5 

n«vfll^n?1 

+  6.7 

—  a6 

Atlvitft  . 

-  6.6 

Palltff 

—  7.8 

Chireeo. . 

—  5.4 

8t.Lobis 

-  9l1 

—  8.0 

KftPf^V^ty 

—18.0 

+  1.6 

Total 

-86.5 

-  1.2 

-18.7 

-  1.3 

-827.1 

-  6.6 

-882.3 

—  4.5 

BORROWINGS  FROM   FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS.i 


Boston. 

+  a3 
+  a7 

-  1.9 

-  1.0 
+    6.9 
+  16.2 
+  22.0 
+  25.9 
+    6.8 
+  18.3 
+  11.3 
+  22,0 

+  11.8 
+    9.3 

-  17.9 

-  13.7 
+  89.4 
+12a3 
+  98.0 
+  45.1 
+  42.0 
+  102.2 
+  51.4 
+  75.3 

+  ae 
+  as 

-  a2 
-lao 

+  4.7 
+  9.6 

-  3.8 

-  0.2 

-  1.8 

-  a4 

-  1.8 
+  2.8 

+61.6 
+  4.5 

-  6.3 
-34.0 
+26.9 
+96.6 
-25.3 

-  a7 

-46.9 

-  7.4 
-23.9 

+50.0 

-  29.3 
-206,9 

-  73.3 
+  15.0 

-  8.5 

-  29.9 

-  24.0 
-117.9 

-  80.5 

-  30.6 

-  41.6 

-  1.6 

-23.6 
-26.5 
-35.0 
+15.0 

-  9.8 
-32.0 
-6a  5 
-32.0 
-59.1 
-46.9 
-42.6 

-  1.5 

-  28.5 
-205.9 

-  75.4 
+    4.0 
+    3.0 

-  4.1 

-  5.8 

-  92.2 

-  75.5 

-  12.6 

-  32.1 
+  23.2 

-22.3 

New  York 

-25.9 

Pliiladelptaia 

Qevdand 

Richmond , . , . 

-33.7 
+  2.9 
+  2.6 

Atlanta 

—  3.5 

PaUas , 

—  7.4 

Chicago. -  r 

-2a  0 

St.  Louis 

—48.3 

MfTm«^>oW«»    , .     ....     . , 

—14.3 

Eanms'C^ty .. 

—25.2 

Ran  Francisco 

+16.6 

Total 

+127.6 

+  56.6 

-  0.3 

-  0.2 

-629.1 

-28.5 

-501.8 

19  5 

1  BiUs  payable  and  rediscounts. 

A  comparison  of  borrovringB  with  the  so-called  basic  line  is  presented  in  the  next 
table.  On  April  28,  1921,  the  borrowings  of  member  banks  from  Federal  reserve 
banks  in  agricultural  counties  were  in  excess  of  the  so-called  basic  line  in  the  southern 
and  middle  and  far  western  districts,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  City.  In  semi- 
africnltural  counties  borrowings  were  below  the  basic  line  in  all  the  districts  except 
those  of  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and  Chicago;  while  in  the  nonagricultural  counties,  sul 
the  districts,  except  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  reported  borrowings  below  the  bade  line. 
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Table  31. — Borrowings  ^  from  Federal  reserve  banks j  compared  with  **  basic  line  "   on 

Apr.  28,1921. 
[Amounts  in  millions  of  dollars.] 


Agricultural  counties . 

Semiagrlcultural  counties. 

Nonagricultural 

counties. 

Federal  reserve 
district. 

Borrow- 
ings. 

Basic 
line. 

Ratio  of 
borrow- 
ings to 

basic 

line. 

Borrow- 
ings. 

Basic 
line. 

RaUoof 
borrow- 
ings to 

basic 

line. 

ings. 

Basic 
Une. 

Ratio  of 

borrow- 
ings to 

basic 

Une. 

Boston 

Amount. 

2.5 

8.8 

8.6 

6.3 

24.3 

29.6 

45.8 

83.4 

23.0 

36.1 

33.3 

51.2 

Amount. 
4.6 
24.6 
15.7 
21.6 
19.9 
15.9 
39.3 
72.2 
22.2 
33.3 
45.1 
41.4 

Percent. 
54.3 
35.8 
54.8 
29.2 
122.1 
186.2 
116.5 
115.5 
103.6 
108.4 
73.8 
123.6 

Amount. 
1.5 
6.4 
3.6 
19.3 
22.1 
19.4 
11.2 
33.1 
2.0 
4.7 
5.8 
8.5 

Amount. 

2.9 
10.7 

6.4 
57.6 
12.7 
12.4 
15.7 
31.6 

4.2 

7.7 
11.0 
18.6 

Percent. 
51.7 
59.8 
56.3 
33.5 
174.0 
156.5 
71.3 
104.7 
47.6 
61.0 
52.7 
45.7 

Amount. 

95.2 

574.1 

136.2 

114.5 

78.3 

63.6 

15.7 

25a3 

55.7 

34.5 

56.1 

103.8 

Amount. 
184.1 
1,083.0 
171.0 
180.7 
68.8 
55.0 
28.7 

3oai 

88.8 
39.6 
729 
145.5 

Per  cent. 
51.7 

New  York 

53.0 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

79.6 
63.4 

Richmond 

113.8 

Atlanta 

115.6 

Dallas 

54.7 

Chicago 

83.4 

St.  Louis 

62.7 

Minneapolis 

Kansasaty 

87.0 
77.0 
71.3 

Total 

353.1 

355.8 

99.2 

137.6 

191.4 

71.9 

1,577.8 

2,418.1 

65.2 

^  Bills  payable  and  rediscounts. 

Table  32  gives  figures  for  the  several  l^ederal  reserve  districts,  and  for  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Table  S2,^Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  l-12y  incltisive, 

LOANS  AND  DISCOUNTS. 


May  4, 1920. 


Apr.  28, 1921. 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


Percent 
increase  or 
decrease. 


District  1,  Boston: 

Agricultural 

Somiagrieultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  2,  New  York: 

Agricultural 

Seiniagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  3,  PhUadolplUa: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultiuul 

Nonagricuituj^ 

District  4,  Cleveland: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrlcultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  5,  Richmond; 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  6,  Atlanta: 

Agricultural 

S(Mfiiai:ri''iilturaI 


Di; 


Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  8,  St.  LouLs: 

Agricultural 

SemiagricuKural 

Nonagricultiu-al 

DLstrict  9,  Minneapolis: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  10.  Kansas  City: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  11.  DaUas: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

District  12.  San  Francisco: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


135,246,397 

21,28^534 

1,332,015,856 

146,502,212 

76, 443, 410 

5,494,706,478 

87,168,214 

33,249,202 

1,003,740^244 

162,495,912 

367,791,699 

1,062,185,432 

197,334,413 
147, 165, 715 
562,045^667 

150,312,606 
113,330,013 
484,083,946 

091,857,488 

291,935,614 

2,107,585,822 

200,058,067 

34, 878, 827 

623,916,781 

395,160,240 

76,255,695 

338,463,580 

40&677,903 

86,990,778 

564,857,395 

350, 995, 120 
106,506,803 
237, 410, 342 

357,339,094 
128,267,386 
990,295^886 


134,523,411 

22,915^168 

1,295^870,067 

161,462,092 

81,890,480 

5,068,604,061 

96,755,988 
34,735^874 
975,930^105 

160,846,267 

375,296,122 

1,163,025,917 

202,060,747 
146,680,925 
642,706,143 

154, 720, 320 
118,438,699 
425^350,339 

675, 480, 514 

274,  M9, 428 

1,975,210,711 

196,212,740 
34,306,868 
550, 231, 539 

376,032,213 

71,630,394 

297,796,872 

353,818,589 

77,963,012 

489,452,025 

337,216,617 
104,207,690 
20^492,900 

404,449,654 
122,812,963 
972,600,149 


-  S722,966 
+    1,627,634 

-  36^175,789 

+  14,960,880 
+  5,447^070 
-426,101,397 

+  9,587,739 
+    1,486,672 

-  27,810,139 

-  1,649,645 
+  7,504,523 
+  100,840,485 

+    4,746,334 

-  484,790 

-  9,339,524 

+  4,407,715 
+    5,108,686 

-  58,733,607 

-  16,376^974 

-  17^386^186 
-132,375^111 

-  3,846,827 

-  671,959 

-  73,685^242 

-  19,128,027 

-  4,^201 

-  40^607,206 

-  52,860,314 

-  9,027,736 

-  75,408^870 

-  22,778;e03 

-  2,296,113 

-  29,91^442 

+  47,110^560 

-  5,464,423 

-  17,696,787 


-  2.06 
+  7.66 

-  2.72 

-«-ia2i 

+  7.13 

-  7.75 

+1L00 
-I-  4.47 

-  2.77 

-  1.02 
+  2.04 
+  9.40 

+  2.41 

-  a33 

-  1.69 

+  2.03 
+  4.61 
-12.18 

-  2.37 

-  5.96 
-6.28 

-  1.92 

-  L64 
-11.81 

-  4.84 

-  6.07 
-12.02 

-18.00 
-ia88 
-13.85 

-  6.38 

-  2.16 
-12.60 

+18.18 

-  4.2S 

-  1.79 
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Tarlk  32. — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  1-12 j  inclusive — Continued. 
CONSOLIDATED  FIGURES-FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICTS  NOS.  1-12.  INCLUSIVK. 
[Agiiealtural  counties,  2,366;  semiagricultural  counties,  344;  nonagricultural  counties,  432.} 


May  4,  1920. 


-I- 


Capital  and  surplus:  I 

Agricultural. 1565,861,159 

Semiagricultural I  260,271,224 

Nonaoicultural ;  2, 316, 403, 732 

Demanddeposits:  I 

Agricultural I  2, 344,  S47, 419 

Semiagricultural '  1,064,827,647 

Nonagricultural I  11,424,109,317 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural !  1,370,399,728 

Semiagricultural i  620,055,619 

Nonaericultural !  3,757,603,604 

Loans  and  discounts: 

Agricultural :  3,190,147,606 

Semiagricultural i  1,484,101,476  ; 

Nonagricultural |  14,791,336,429  I 

Borrowings  tram  Federal  reserve  bank: 


Apr.  28, 1921. 


TnA.v^.A  «p     1    Pw  cent 
aecrease.      |  <iecrease. 


1622,632,805 

279,222,125 

2,500,537,667 

1,875,394,464 

924,878,262 

10,273,585,103 


1,428,096,281  -»-   67,605,553 

672,256,585  ,+   52,201,066 

4,242,397,896  +  484,7^,392 


+  $56,781,646 
+  18,950,901 
-f-  184,133,835 

-  469,462,955 

139,949,285 

1,150,524,214 


3,163,600,047 
1,465,427,653 
13,964,270,348 


rrowmgsfrom  1 

1.  Redisoount 

Anicultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nonagricultural.. 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nona^cultural.. 


1107,432,200 

67,192,400 

1,150,219,942 


1225,448,719 

88,115,662 

926,372,874 


118,070,897  '        127,606,396 

70,766,579  49,513,281 

1,056,640,863  I        661,431,741 


-  36,548,648 

-  18,673,823 

-  827,066,081 


+  $118,016,519 
+      20,923,262 

-  223,847,068 

+   9,635,499 

-  21,242,298 
,-  406,209,122 


Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricaltural . 
Nona^cultural . . 
Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


226,503,097  353,056,116   -I-  127,552,018 

137,947,979  !  137,628,943   -  319,036 

2,206,860,805  1  1,677,804,615   -  629,056,190 

419, 665, 631  ,  365, 783, 620  I  -  63, 882,  Oil 

201,656,826  191,382,822-  10,174,003 

2, 665, 573, 169  2, 418, 094, 644   -  247, 478, 525 


Borro^ngs  from  correspoiidenls: 
1.  Rediscounts- 


Agricultural 

Semiagricaltural. 
Nonagricultural.. 
2.  Bills  payable- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Semiagricultural . 


Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . 
Nonagricultural. . 


16,880,548 
10,878,673 
28,527,707 

51,089,480 
21,061,122 
60,306,765 


68,870,028 
31,030,796 
88,023,562 


22,822,426 
8,744,015 
20,826,097 

91,292,460 
29,261,709 


-H  5,941,878 
2,134,668 
7,701,700 

+      39.302,980 
-H        8, 190, 587 


68,604,848  {+    8,209,083 


114,114,886  i4  45,244,868 
37,995,724  i  0,055,929 
80,430,945  1-1-     507,383 


-Ma  03 
+  7.28 
f  7.95 

-20.02 
-13.14 
- 10. 07 

+  4.21 

-i  8.42 
+  12.00 

-  1.15 

-  1.26 

-  5.59 


+  109.85 
+  31. 14 

-  19,46 

+     8.08 

-  30.02 

-  38.35 


+  56.56 

-  .23 

-  28.50 

-  15.22 

-  5.05 

-  9.28 


+  35.20 

-  19.62 

-  27.00 

+  75.60 

+  38.S9 
+  13.59 


+  65.70 
+  18.96 

+      .57 


a.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  1— BOSTON. 
[Agricultural  counties,  13;  semiagricultural  counties,  6;  nonagricultural  counties,  47.] 


Capital  and  suryjlus: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural. . 

Nonagricultural... 
Demiind  deposits: 

AgricultiU'al 

Semiagricultural. . 

N  onagricultural . . . 
Time  deposits: 

Adriciiltural 

.     Semiaj^cuUuraL. 

Nonagricultural . . . 
Loans  and  discoiiutK: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. . 

Non^icultural. . . 


$8,272,250 

6,736,000 

230,362,625 

28,716,446 

16»807,740 

1,163,602,137 

18,370,686 

0,817,259 

286,001,277 


35,246,397 
21,287,634 
332,046,866 


U 


$8,608,000 

6,040,500 

249,127,810 

21,963,786 

13, 087;  561 

1,013,330,207 

21,660,443 

12,244,237 

356,024,662 

34,523,411 

22,016,168 

1,205,870,067 


+  $335,750 

+  304,500 

+  0,766^285 

-  6,762,660 

-  1,820,179 
-160,162,840 

+  3,279,858 

+  2,426,978 

+  70,923,285 

-  722,086  < 
+  1,627,634  I 

-  36,176,789 


+  4.08 
+  5.31 
+    4.08 

-  23.55 

-  1L51 

-  12.91 

+  17.85 
+  24.72 
+  24.80 

-  2.05 
+    7.65 

-  2.72 
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Table  32. — Federal  reserve  dutricts  Nos,  l^lt,  inchmve — Ck)ntinued. 
o.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  1— BOSTON— Continued. 


Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  Reoiscounts— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable— 

A^culturaL 

Semiagricultural 

Nonac^ioultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borrowincs  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^icultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^oultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


May  4, 1920. 


Apr.  28, 1921. 


1909,110 

199,979 

87,017,404 

1,286^200 

700,100 

37,447,260 


2,194,310 

900,079 

124, 404,  «M 

4, 488^890 

2,802,469 

193,812,328 


$62,071 

10^900 

600^897 

646,000 

621,200 

2,632,366 


697,071 

532,100 

3,120,262 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


$925,454 

614,636 

71,236,987 

1,627,000 

840,300 

28,915,700 


2,452,454 

1,454,836 

95^152,687 

4,685,862 

2,910^106 

184,057,371 


+  $16^344 

+  414,557 

-  15,780,417 

+  241,800 

+  140,200 

-  13,531,650 


+  258,144 

+  554,757 

-  29,311,967 

+  96,972 

+  107,637 

-  9,754^957 


$191,944 
35,296  I 
881,783 

683,000 

899,500 

8,999,625 


874,944 

434,796 

4,381»408 


+  $139,873 

+  24,396 

-  21^114 

+  38»000 

-  121,700 
+  1,467,360 


+   177,878 

97,804 

+  1,282,146 


Per  cant 
increase  or 
decrease. 


+    1.80 

+207.30 

-  IS.  IS 

+  18L81 
+  30LO8 

-  36.  IS 


+  U.7» 
+  61.  OS 

-  23.55 

+    2.10 

+    3.8* 

-  5.05 


+268.62 
+223.85 

-  36.04 

+    5.80 

-  28.35 
+  57.94 


+  25.58 
-  18.20 

+  4a  01 


b.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  2— NEW  YORK. 
[Agricultural  counties,  27;  semiagricultural  counties,  11;  nonagricultural  counties,  37.] 


plus: 


Capital  and  su 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. . 

N  onagricultural . . . 
Demand  deposits: 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagricultural . . 

Nonagricultural... 
Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural.. 

Nonagricultural. . , 
Loans  and  discounts: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . . 

Nonagricultural... 


Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonaijricultural 

2.  BiUs  payable- 

Agricultural  

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . 
Nonagricultural.. 
Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 


$33,087,400 

13,206,700 

771,875,840 

133,030,148 

58,785^437 

4,752,948^657 

101,676,070 
48,796,033 
710,611,341 

146, 502, 212 

76,443,410 

5,494,705,478 


1,332.835 

1,214,473 

289,202,499 

6,728,900 

4,881,512 

491,779,045 


8,061,735 

6,09^985 

780,981,544 

24,244,344 

11, 029, 695 

Nonafflcultural 1    1,225,587,227 


$34,935,044 

13,937,650 

846,310,652 

121,106,205 

54,840,359 

4,300,239,036 

130,622,890 
56,276,548 
819,785,225 

161,462,092 

81,890,480 

5,068,604,081 


1, 357, 143 

2,665,366 

263,940,866 

7, 450, 100 

3,705,387 

310, 163, 148 


8,807,243 

6,370,753 

574,104,004 

24,642,228 

10,716,628 

1,062,965^358 


+  $1,847,644 
+  730,960 
+  74,434,812 

-  11,921,943 

-  8,945»078 
-452,709,621 

+  28,946,820 
+  7,480,515 
+109,173,884 

+  14,950,880 
+  5,447,070 
-426,101,397 


+  24,308 

+     1,450.893 

-  25,261,643 

+        721,200 

-  1,176,125 
-181,615,897 


+  745,608 
+  274,768 
-206,877,540 

+        897,884 

312^967 

-142,621,869 


+  6.58 

+  6.55 

+  9.64 

-  &96 

-  6.71 

-  9.52 

+  28.47 

+  15.83 

+  15.86 


10.21 
7.13 
7.75 


+    L82 
+119.47 

-  &78 

+  10.72 

-  24.09 

-  36.93 


+    9125 
+    4.51 

-  26.40 

+    L6« 

-  2.84 

-  1L64 
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Tabls  32, — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  l-H,  inclusive — Contmued. 
b.  FEDERAL  RBSEBVE  DISTRICT  No.  1— NEW  YORK— Continued. 


May  4, 1920. 

Apr.  28, 1921. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Percent 
Increase  or 
decrease. 

Borrowlncs  from  correspondents: 
1.  Radtecoant^— 

Agricultural 

7,80fi^ll2 
5^020^803 

8266^263 
1W;788 
219,880 

1,167.000 

350,894 

7,402,818 

+       $11,672 
+        162,438 

-  7,672,223 

-  510,136 
+        274,894 
+    2,382,515 

+    4.79 

SfiDiiAgTicnltur&l 

+642.05 

NonftgiicultuiBl 

—  97.21 

2.  BIDS  paymble— 

Agricultural 

—  30.79 

Somiagrictilttiral 

+323.40 

Nont^rk^llairAl 

+  47.46 

Total- 

AgrlculturaL 

1,920,727 

110^800 

12^  012;  415 

1,4^263 

M7;632 

7,622^707 

-  607,464 
+        437,832 

-  5,280,708 

-  26.80 

8enkiagricultural 

+396.40 

N'magricuitural 

-  4a97 

c.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  3~PH;[LADELPHIA. 
[Agricultural  counties,  25;  semiagrionltural  counties,  6;  nonagricultural  counties,  29.] 


Coital  and  surplus: 

AgrioulturaJ 

Semiagricultural 

Nonacricultural 

Demand  deposits: 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^lcultural 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nanaoicultural 

Ixians  ana  discounts: 

Agricultural 

SemiagricuIturaL 

Nona^icultural 

Borrowings  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank; 

1.  Redisooonts— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  BiUs  payabla— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^iculturaL 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^icultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultuial 

Noaaa^icultural 

Borrowings  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts— 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  BOls  payable— 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagricultural ■ 

Nonagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Ncmagricultural 


$27,372,800 

11,506,260 

236^993,109 

70^998,990 
32,87^265 
874^053, 814 

71,207,370 
2&  431, 648 
26^063,760 

87,168;  244 

33»249;202 

1,003,740,244 


836^939 

319^647 

78;  528;  101 

0,637,900 

3,52^312 

130,967,653 


10;  474, 839 

a;843»969 

209,485^754 

H440;520 

6,19^480 

169;  591, 624 


175^882 
1^000 
119;  121 

7^000 

117;  092 

%368;000 


807,882 

13^092 

2^487,121 


$30;  404, 356 

11,568,500 

245,028^780 

67,767,160 
30;  175, 321 
813,577,170 

842 

a  672 
618 

96^755,983 
3^73^874 
97^930,105 


927,346 

^307 

52,877,674 

7,677,070 
3, 078;  100 
83,293,252 


8,604^416 

3, 600;  407 

136,170,926 

15y702,125 

6,353,875 

171,002,525 


74,958 
30;  000 
198,565 

1,024^000 

284^125 

3»  280, 800 


1,008,958 

314,125 

3,488,365 


+$3,121,656 
+  62;240 
+  8,035,6U 

—  3, 226;  831 

-  2,604,944 
-60;  476^  644 

+19,331,472 
+  4,966^024 
+60;  233, 840 

+  9,587,739 
+  L486y672 
-27;  810;  139 


+  90;4O7 
+  202,660 
-25, 650;  427 

-  1,960,830 

-  446,212 
-47,664,401 


-  1,87^423 

-  243,552 
-73,314»828 

+  1,261,605 
+  150,395 
+  1,410,901 


100,924 
15,000 
79,444 

302,000 
167,033 
921,800 


+  201,076 
+  182,033 
+  1,001,244 


+  1L40 
+  .54 
+    3.30 

-  4.56 

-  &20 

-  6.93 

+  27.16 
+  18.79 
+  22.72 

+  ILOO 
+    4.47 

-  2.77 


+  laso 

+  63.40 

-  32.66 

-  2a34 

-  12.66 

-  36.40 


-  17.86 

-  6.34 

-  35.00 

+  8.74 
+  2.57 
+      .83 


-  57.38 

+ioaoo 

+  66.69 

+  41.83 
+142.65 
+  38.93 


+  22.39 
+137.81 
+  40.20 
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Table  ^2.— Federal  reserve  distrtcts  Nos.  1-12,  incltmre— Continued. 

d.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  4— CLEVELAND. 
[Agricultural  counties,  86;  semiagricultural  counties,  29;  nonagricultunil  counties,  54.] 


May  4, 1920. 

Apr.  28, 1921. 

Increase  or      •  ^SSfS^L 
HA«HiA««A        .  increase  Or 

i 

136,214.685 

74,917,162 

224,890,946 

138,912,426 
274.235,533 
824,543,630 

62,404,230 
153,122,016 
507,875,502 

162,495,912 

367,791,599 

1,062,185,432 

137,848^633 
78^196,000 
252,926,167 

122,511,398 
267,063,212 
811,961,063 

67,876^004 
170,265^748 
608,819,277 

160,846,267 

376,296.122 

1,163, 025;  917 

+  $1,633,948 
+    3,278,838 
+  28,085,221 

-  16,401,088 

-  7  152,321 

-  12,582,567 

+    5,470,774 
+  17,143,782 
+  100,943.685 

-  1,649,645* 
+    7,504,623 
+100,840,485 

+    4.61 
+    4.3S 
+  12.47 

-  1L81 

-  2LC1 

-  LS3 

+    8.77 
+  1L20 
+  M.88 

-  LOJ 
+     2L04 
+    9.49 

4,074,545 
18.242,725 
62,031,805 

3,278,750 
11,023,500 
4/,  498, 890 

3,275,484 
14,804,486 
72,884,947 

8,067,142 
4,507,887 
41,653,570 

-  799,061 

-  3,438^239 
+  20,803,1«2 

-  211,608 

-  6,515,613 

-  6,845,320 

-  19.61 

-  18L85 
+  30.98 

-  6.45 

-  50.U 

-  12.31 

7,353,295 
29,266,225 
99,530,605 

22,948,476 
57,743,601 
176,950,492 

6,342,626 

19,312,:^ 

114,488,517 

21,572,590 
67,602,245 
180,728,303 

-  1,010,609 

-  9,963,862 
+  14,957;  822 

-  1,376,886 

-  161.346 
+    3,777,811 

-  13.74 

-  34.01 
+  15.03 

-  6.00 

-  .26 
+     2L13 

520,439 

316,217 

72,002 

2,508,247 
2,660,000 
2,302,216 

528,331 
536,204 
348,616 

3,312,850 
1,379,460 
3,433,227 

+           7,892 
+        219,087 
+        276,614 

+        714,612 
-    1,280,560 
+     1,131,011 

+     1.5J 
+  «.67 
+384.18 

+  27.50 
-  4&14 
+  40.13 

3,118,686 
2,97^217 
2,374,218 

3,841,190 
1,915,654 
3,781,843 

+        722,504 
-     1,060,563 
+     1,407,625 

+  23.17 
-  35.63 
+  50.20 

Capital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Demand  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

N  onagricultural 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonanicultural 

Loans  and  discounts: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

N  onagricultural 

Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  Redisoounts— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borrowings  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

N  onagricultural 

2.  BiUs.payable— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


e.  FEDERAL  RESERVE   DISTRICT  NO.  5— RICHMOND. 
[Agricultural  counties,  202;  semiagricultural  counties,  70;  nonagricultural  counties,  47.] 


Ca;>ital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . 

Nonagricultural.. 
Demand  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 

Nffliagricultimtl. . 
Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . 

Nonaolcultural.. 
Loans  and  discounts: 

Agriculttmtl 

Semiagricultural. 

Nonagricultural.. 


336,999,000 
24,442,611 
100,362,607 

124,127,718 

90,117,577 

350,688,248 

103,699,419 
67,925,588 
162,614,835 

197,334,413 
147,165,715 
552,045,667 


$42,213,947 
27,829,106 
109,798,575 

101,580,310 

70,097^435 

327,985,681 

111,529,379 
60,904,448 
180,788,780 

202,080,747 
146,680,925 
542,706,143 


+$5,214,947 
+  3,386,405 
+  9,435,968 

-22,547,408 
-20,020,142 
-31,702,567 

+  7,829,960 
+  2,978,880 
+18,173,945 

+  4,746,334 

-  484,790 

-  9,339,524 
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Table  32. — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  1-li,  inclttsive — Continued. 
e.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  5— RICHMOND-Continued. 


Bon-owtogB  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

Asricnltural 

Semiagricuitaial 

Nona^ricaltural 

2.  BQlspasrable— 

A^ricaltaTBl 

Semiagifcaltural 

Ncnagricalttiral 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^icultnral 

Basifi  lines: 

Agriealtura] 

Semiaeriooltural 

Nonacrlenltural 

Bcrrowina  fr<nn  oorrespondents: 

1.  Redisooniit»— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagrieultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural  

Semiagricultural 

Nooagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagrieultural 


May  4, 1920. 


$5,718,  «17 

4,079,657 

39,160,699 

11,710,850 

47,636,300 


17,429,407 
17,409,457 
86,796,999 

21,986,833 
12,866,940 
74,882,603 


Apr.  28, 1921. 


$18,348,646 
12,150,615 
50,509,885 

10,965,167 
9,9^,552 
27,744,884 


24,303,813 
22,100,167 
78,254,769 

19,871,913 
12,706,304 
68,832,074 


$2,129,834 
2,094,832 
2,622,425 

2,474,673 

1,748,800 

11,237,000 


4,604,507 
3,843,632 
13,859,425 


$2,046,979 
2,199,602 
2,S7;748 

3,736,950 
8,772,000 
9,783,522 


5,783,929 
5,971,602 
12,321,270 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


+$7,630,029 
+  8,070,958 
+11,349,186 

-  755,683 

-  3,380,248 
-19,891,416 


+  6,874,846 

+  4,690,710 

-  8,542,230 

-  2,114,920 

-  158,636 

-  6,060,429 


Percent 
increase  or 
decrease. 


+133.42 
+197.83 
+  28.98 

-  6.45 

-  25.36 

-  41.76 


+  39.44 
+  26.94 

-  9.84 

-  9.62 

-  1.28 

-  8.08 


-  $82,855  I 
+  104,770  ' 

-  84,677  , 

+  1,262,277 

+  2,023,200  I 

-  1,453,478  I 


-  3.89 

+    5.00 

-  3.28 

+  51.01 
+115.69 

-  12,93 


+  1,179,422 
+  2,127,970 
-  1,538,155 


+  25.61 
+  55.36 
-  11.10 


/.  FEDERAL  PJISERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  6-ATLANTA. 
(Agricultural  eoonties,  320:  semiagricultural  counties,  84;  nonagrieultural  counties,  28.] 


Capital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonamcultural 

Demand  aeposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagrieultural 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural , 

Semiagricultural 

Nonaoicultural 

Loans  ana  discounts: 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagrfcoltural 

Bcrrowinn  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 
1.  Rediscounts— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagrieultural 

Bills  payable— 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagdcnltural 

Nonagrieultural 

Total- 

AgrleulturaL 

Semiagrienltural 

Nonagileultaral 

_j  lines: 

Agricultural 

Scmlagrfoattural 

Nonagrienttmal 


$31,426,700 
22,681,768 
71,762,971 

122,417,650 
90,695,767 
315,248,479 

50,047,367 
33,305,562 
164,884,751 

150,312,605 
113,380,013 
484,063,940 


5,282,582 

4,860,483 

51,397,235 

8,175,400 

5,027,350 

42.079,380 


13,457,962 

9,887,833 

98,476,615 

20,375^720 
14,432,213 
04,670,705 


$36,817,717 
26,856,652  , 
72,188,600  ' 

87,286,509 

70,304,914 

245,663,803 

50,683,046 
37,666,535 
160,084,644 

154,720,320 
118,438,699 
425,350,339 


+$5,391,017 
+  4,274,7^ 
+      425,629 

-35,131,051 
-20,390,853 
-69,584,676 

+  635,689 
+  4,350,973 
-  4,800,107 

+  4,407,715 
+  5,108,686 
-58,733,607 


20,291,751 
13,647,834 
35,184,800 

9,349,850 

5,790,970 

28,425,600 


29,641,601 
19,438>804 
63,610,300 

15,865,793 
12,390,747 
55,049,291 


+15,009,169 
+  8,787,351 
-16,212,435 

+  1,174,450 
+  763,620 
-13,653,880 


+16,183,619 
+  9,560,971 
-29,866,315 

-  4,409,927 

-  2,041,466 

-  9,621,414 


+  17.16 

+  18.93 

+  .59 

-  28.70 

-  22.48 

-  22.07 


L27 
13.06 
2.91 

2.93 
4.51 
12.13 


+284.13 
+180.79 

-  31.54 

+  14.37 
+  15.19 

-  32.46 


+120.25 
+  96.59 

-  31.95 

-  2L75 

-  14.15 

-  14.88 
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Table  ^. — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  1-1 1,  inclusive— Continued. 
/.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  (V-ATLANTA— Contlnufd. 


May  4, 1920. 

Apr.  28, 1921. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Parowit 
Inrreaee  or 

Borrowlna  from  correspondents: 
1.  Rediscounts— 

Agrtcultural 

$464,519 
1,275,688 
1,536;  223 

2,423,000 
1,613,800 
3,851,667 

$1,582,862 
1,680,899 
2,598,807 

7,212,457 
4,910,081 
8,615,643 

+$1,118,348 
+  405216 
+  1,062,584 

+  4,789,457 
+  3,296,284 
+  4,763,976 

+240.75 

Semlagrlcultoral 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable— 

Aoicultura] 

+  31.  7» 
+  69.17 

+197.67 

Semiagrlciiltiiral 

+2O4.a0 

Noaagricultural 

+128.69 

Total- 

Agricultural 

2,887,519 
2,»W,483 
5,387,890 

8,795,319 
6,500,983 
11,214,450 

+  5,907,800 
+  8,701,600 
+  5  826,560 

+2(M.60 

Semiagrieultural 

+  128.  10 

Nonapioultiiral 

+10&14 

g.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  7— CHICAGO. 
[  Agrtoultoral  counties,  274;  semiagrieultural  counties,  37;  nonagricultural  counties,  27.] 


Capital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

•   Nonanlcuitural 

Demand  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural ^ 

Nonagricultural 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

Nonamcultural 

Loans  and  discounts: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

N  onagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural  

Semiagrieultural 

Nona^icultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Ssmiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

Nona^lctiltural 

Borrowings  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts— 

Agriculttuttl 

Semiagrieultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural  

Semiagrieultural 

Nonagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagrieultural 

Nonagricidtural 


$106,862,212 
43,073,123 
290,454,700 

415,027,105 

176,691,470 

1,331,258,578 

391,022,512 
146,346,494 
730,019,757 

691,857,488 

291,935,614 

2,107,585,822 


31,033,769 

16,819,116 

245,053,477 

26,458,641 
16,454,300 
123,227,900 


57,492,410 
83,273,416 
368,281,377 

82, 153, 751 
35,618,179 
353,038,669 


2,287,184 
4,268,369 
3,528,847 

9,331,013 
4,412,500 
2,777,000 


11,618,197 
8,680,860 
6,306,847 


$115,110,812 
45,309,250 
313,372,500 


+  $8»248,600 
+  2,326,127 
+  22,M7,800 


336,172,204  -  78»854,991 

143,269,743  j  -  83,421,727 

1,171,480,530  1  -160,769,089 

3n,347,877  ;  -  13,674,685 

148^037,460  +    1,690,075 

750,966,330  I  +  20,945,573 

675,480,514  -  16,376,974 

274,549,428  -  17,386,186 

1,975,210,711  I  -132,375,111 


53,890,711 
22,410,404 
186,657,769  I 

29,532,749 
10,647,533 
63,680,815 


83,423,460 

33,057,937 

250,338,064 

72,231,008 
31,573,819 
300,060,802 


6,970,987 
2,056,250 
5,802,513 

16,043,818 
6,060,200 
6,217,204 


+  22,856,942 

+  5,591,288 

-  58,395,708 

+  3,074,108 

-  5,806,767 

-  59,547,585 


+  25,981,050 

-  215,479 
-117,943,293 

-  9,922,743 

-  4,044,360 

-  62,977,867 


+  4,683,808 

-  2,212,119 

+  2,273,666 

+  6,712,805 

+  1,647.700 

+  3,440,204 


23,014,805 
8,116,460, 
12,019,717 


+  11,396,608 

564,419 

+  5,713,870 
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Table  32. — Federal  reserve  disiricU  Nos,  l-lt,  tncZt4«fi?«— Oontmued. 

A.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  a~ST.  LOUIS. 
(Acriealtarel  ooontiM,  317;  swnlagriBnltural  ooantieBy  19;  nonagrienltiml  oountlM,  27.] 


Cmpttal  ftnd  surplus: 

AKricnltuTai 

Semiagricultoral 

Nonafllcultural 

Dexoand  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semiagiicnltural 

Nonmgncnltnral 

Time  deposits: 

A^icultuTBl 

Semiagiieultnnl 

Nonamcultural 

Loftns  and  discounts: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultnral 

Nonagricultural 

Bonowlitfs  from  Federal  reserve  bank; 

Agricultural 

Semtagricultural 

Ncma^icttltural 

2.  BOls  payable- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultuna 

Nonagricultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borrowings  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonargicultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nona^icultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


May  4, 1990. 


$88,603,637 
5,443,100 
97;  891,378 

158,926,601 

24,688,544 

376,7^,392 

56,506,508 

17,589,772 

160,564,141 

200,058,067 

34,878,827 

623,916,781 


15,151,863 

2,342,446 

99,830,854 

11,056,900 

1,499,500 

36,360,714 


16,208,763 

3,841,946 

136,191,668 

25,038,090 

o,  Vvv,  oW 

95,401,700 


1,270,955 

265,100 

2,556,632 

5,754,196 

739,956 

5,739,000 


7,025,151 
1,005,056 
8,205,632 


Apr.28,192L 


$^,187,548 

6,042,000 

100,768,081 

132,566,500 
22,972,129 
846,184,582 

62,509,918 
19,412,778 
187,508,166 

196,212,740 
34,306,868 
560,231,539 


$12,752,356 

982,083 

36,871,729 

10,261.429 

1,066,682 

18,822,062 


23,013,784 
2,038,665 
55,603,791 

22,192,500 
4,239,700 
88,769,700 


766,670 

41,753 

2,105,528 

7,Tn,950 

639,500 

4,105,558 


8,544,620 

081,253 

6,211,086 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


+$3,493,906 
+  508,900 
-I-  3,377,063 

-26,369,101 

-  1,666,415 
-31,564,810 

+  6,906,410 
+  1,823,006 
+27,080,025 

-  3,846,827 

-  571,969 
-73,685,242 


+$7,600,492 

-  1,360,363 
-62,960,125 

-  795,4n 

-  442,918 
-17,538,652 


+  6,805,021 

-  1,803,281 
-80,497,777 

-  2,845,590 
+      240,400 

-  6,632,000 


-  504,285 

-  223,347 

-  451,104 

+  2,023,764 

-  100,456 

-  1,633,442 


+  1,519,469 

-  323,803 

-  2,084,546 


Percent 
increase  or 
decrease. 


+  9.08 

+  11.00 

+  8.47 

-  16.50 

-  6.76 

-  8.38 


12.48 
ia36 
16.84 

1.92 
L64 
11.81 


+147.53 

-  58.07 

-  63.07 

-  7.19 

-  29.54 

-  48.24 


+  41.98 

-  46.94 

-  59.11 

-  U.37 
+    6.01 

-  6.95 


-  39.68 

-  84.25 

-  17.64 

+  35.17 

-  13.58 

-  28,46 


+  21.63 

-  32.22 

-  25.13 


i.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  <►— MINNEAPOLIS. 
[Agricultural  counties,  246;  semiagricultural  counties,  30;  nonagricultural  counties,  20.] 


Capital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural $51,170,417 

Semiagricultural 10,129,500 

Nonagriailtural '  48,153,675 

Demand  deposits: 

Agricultural 1  190,478,969 

Semiagricultural 31,940,437 

Nonagricultural I  192,658,135 

Time  deposits:  1 

Agricultural 235,264,371 

Semiagricultural '  37,349,002 

Nonaaicultural 100,719,959 

Loans  ana  discounts:  1 

Agricultural I  895,160,240 

SemiagricuHural ,  76,255,595 

Nonagricultural 388»  463,580 


$53,895,441  ' 
10,832,600 
52,600,400  I 

144,795,358  ' 
32,201,548  ! 
169,001,465  ! 

219,090,185  , 
38,254,529  ! 
111,714,098  ; 

376,032,213  | 

71,630,394 

297,796,372  1 


+$2,725,024 
+  703, 100 
+  4,446,725 

-45,683,611 

-  2,738,889 
-23,656,670 

-16,164,186 
+      905,527  I 
+  10,994,139  ' 

I 

-19,128,027  I 

-  4,625,201 
-40,667,208 


+  5.33 
+  6.94 
+    9.28 

-  23.98 

-  7.84 

-  12.28 


6.87 
2.42 

la  92 


-  4.84 

-  6.07 

-  12.02 
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Table  32. — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos,  l-ltf  <ncZi««v«— Continued. 

I.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  9— MINNEAPOLIS-Contlnued. 


May  4, 1920. 

Apr.  28, 1921.   '     ^3^^^' 

Ptfcant 

increase  or 
d«cre»0e. 

Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  hank: 
1.  Rediscounts- 
Agricultural 

$11,567,166 

2,808^175 

53,341,417 

6,300,285 
2,^,300 
11,502,600 

$26,608,515 
3,186,087 
28,205,766 

0,535,788 
1,534,240 
6,256,800 

+$15,031,340 
+       382,012 

-  25,135,651 

-  763,060 

-  5,335,200 

+120.  9# 

8^iagr!<ni1tiira1 

+  13.66 

Nonagricultural 

-  47.  la 

2.  Bills  payaUe— 

Agricultural 

+  51.  SS 

Bemiagricuitiiral 

-  83.23 

Nonagricultural 

—  46.03 

Total- 
Agricultural 

17,887,451 

5,100,475 

64,933,417 

42,349,305 

7,008,574 

47,570,037 

36^184,308 

4,720,327 

34,462,566 

»,  257,685 
T«5^806 
30,615,085 

+  18,286,852 

-  30,470^851 

-  0,001,760 

-  '2^768 

-  7,064,102 

+103.34 

Semiagricultural 

•^7.46 

Nonaoicultural 

—  46.06 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

—  21.47 

Remiagriciiltural . .  ^  . 

—     3.36 

Nonagricultural 

—  16.73 

Borrowings  from  correspondents: 

Agricultural 

$1,664,868 
50^441 
271,540 

7,644,152 
3,680,768 
2,508,000 

200,630 
176,280 

15,068,720 
3,020,052 
1,736,100 

+      $302,846 

-  286,802 

-  05:260 

+    7,424,568 

-  5?716 

-  771,900 

+  13.16 

SemiagrkniUural 

—  56.61 

Nonagricultural 

—  S6i66 

2.  Bills  payable- 
Agricultural  

+  07.13 

SeixilagTicuHurfti ...,.,     ...     . . 

—  1&.16 

Nona^icultural 

—  aa78 

Total- 
Agricultural 

B^miagrirulttiral 

9,300,015 
4,106,209 
2,779,549 

17,036,420 
3,220,601 
1,012,380 

+    7,727,414 

-  966,518 

-  867,160 

+  83.01 
—  23.0S 

Nona^icultural 

~  SLao 

j.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  10-KAN.SAS  CITY. 
[Agricultural  counties,  306;  semiagricultural  counties,  17;  nonagricultural  conntiw,  58.] 


Capital  and  surplu!t: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonomcultima 

Demand  deposits: 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagrical  toral 

Nnnagiiciiltural 

Time  deposits: 

Agrin  iltural 

Semiagricultural 

NonaCTicultural 

Loans  and  discounts: 

A  gricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonafiiricultural 

Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank; 

1.  Rediscoimts— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable— 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonaplcultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural — 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultival 

Seuuagricultiu^ 

Nonagricultural 


864,289,786 
11,909,000 
67,202,762 

326,744,776 
66,633,299 
397,227,592 

110,122,718 
21,069,300 
112,664,623 

406,077,903 
86,990,778 
564,857^395 


12,597,337 
5,558,595 
70,794,424 

9.422,362 

2,094,000 

26,838,961 


$06,885,860 
12,877^500 
70,413,461 

247,678,817 
55,629,243 
343,035,228 

100,808,240 
22,839,949 
119,112,424 

353,818,589 

77.963,012 

489,452,025 


22,019,699 

7,652,506 

97,633,405 

58,582,507 
12,749,017 
81,855,511 


24,086,167 
3,675,810 
39,181,822 

9,245,050 
2,146,475 
16,885,109 


33,331,217 

5,821.285 

56,006,991 

45,070,808 
10,988,096 
72,8U,m8 


+$2,696,074 
+  968,500 
+  3,210,680 

-70,065,090 
-11,004,056 
-54,102,364 

-  9,314,478 
+  1,770,649 
+  6.447,801 

-62,860,314 

—  9,027,736 
-75,405,370 


+11,488,830 

-  1,882,786 
-31,612,603 

-  177,312 
+       51,475 

-  9,963,812 


+11,811,518 

-  1,881,310 
-41,506,414 

-13,511,609 

-  1,760,921 

-  9,001,468 
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Tabids  32.— Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  1-12,  inclusive— Oonimyied.. 
i.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  10— KANSAS  CITY— Continued. 


May  4, 1920. 

Apr.  28, 1921. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

Percent 
increase  or 
decrease. 

Borrowings  from  correspondcntK 
1.  Rediscounts— 

13,224,568 
982,183 

4,701,492 

7,726,877 
2,012,670 
6,400,957 

-  $151,256 

-  624,322 

-  1,946,197 

+  3,157,304 

-  469,836 

-  8,879,767 

-  4.78 

84>Tnlagi1cti1tiiral ...  , 

—66.97 

Noiuu^cultura] 

2.  Bins  payable- 

AgiculturaL 

8omiagiiciiltiiral 

6,647;  680 

4,569,573 
2,482,506 
15.280,714 

-29.28 

+09.09 
—  18.93 

Nonasrloultural 

Total— 

AgriculturaL 

Semiagrlcultural 

-58.11 

7,794,141 

3,414,680 

21,928,403 

10,797,189 
2,320,531 
11,102,449 

+  3,003,048 
-  1,0W,158 
-10,825,954 

+38.53 
—32.04 

Nona^cultural 

-40.37 

fc.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  11— DALLAS.^ 
[Africiiltural  counties,  290;  semiagricultural  coonties,  8;  nonagricultural  counti«,  17.] 


Capital  and  1 


plus: 


pttai  and  surpli 

AyicnitgraT . . 

Semiagrldiltural . 

NooaalcaltuiBl.. 
Dvnanddmosits: 

A^rioilRirai 

Samiagridiitana. 

Nonagrlcoltoral. . 
Time  deposits: 

Agricultiiral 

Samiagrtcultural. 

Monafncultural . . 
Loans  and  discounts: 

Agricoltoral 

Stmiagilcultural . 

NonagHcaltuial.. 


Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  RedisooantB— 

Agricultural 

Samiagricuitoral 

Noina0icaltaral 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semiagrlcultural 

Nonagricultural 


Total- 
Agricultural  

Semiagricultural . 
^  Nonagricultural . . 

Basielines: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural 

Nonagricultural 


!  fr«nn  correspondents: 


Ai^icultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nona^icultural.. 
2.  BiUs  payable- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
NonngHfultural.. 


Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nonsf^icultural.. 


$75,248,655 
16,165^000 
31,468,200 

341,938,793 

89, 411, 761 

201,005,648 

39,300,487 
17,638,809 
35,713,981 

350,995,120 
100,505,803 
237,410,342 


11,736,843 
6,237,641 
16,061,135 

11,988,059 
8,  no,  500 
23,667,950 


23,724,902 
15,008,141 
39, 729, 085 

56,376,270 
17,983,899 
35,902,420 


865,060 

806,148 

1,032;  560 

5,776,675 
1,625,000 
2,261,000 


6, 641, 744 
2, 431, 148 
4,193,560 


$83,462,028 
18,637,112 
37,118,950 

246,962,151 
78,243,136 
153,043,344 

40^336,907 
22,970,681 
41, 872;  140 

337,216,517 
104.207,690 
207,492,900 


35,169,074 
^052,790 
H 102, 672 

10,613,671 
4,160,355 
1,601,341 


46,782,745 
11,213,145 
15,703,913 

39,341,075 
15^670;  301 
28,701,104 


+$8,213,373 
+  2,472,112 
+  5^650,750 

-94,976,642 
-11,168,625 
-48,052,304 

+  1,036,420 
+  5,331,872 
+  6, 158, 150 

-22;  778;  603 
-  2;29&113 
-29,917,442 


+23,432,231 
+      815, 149 

-  1,958^563 

-  1,374,388 

-  4, 610;  145 
-22,066,609 


+22,057,843 
~~  3, 794.  996 
-24,025^172 

-16,036,195 

-  2,313,598 

-  7,201,816 


2;  065^065 

516,219 

1,428,074 

12,853,572 
3,577,760 
5,402,700 


14,908,657 
4,093.978 
6, 830;  774 


+  1,190,016 

-  289,929 

-  504,486 

+  7,076,897 
+  1,952,750 
+  3, 141, 700 


+  8,266,913 
+  1,662,830 
+  2;  637, 214 


+  10.91 

+  15.29 

+  17.96 

-  27.78 

-  12.49 

-  23.90 

+  2.64 

+  30.23 

+  17.24 

-  6.33 

-  2.16 

-  12.60 


+199.65 
+  13.07 

-  12.19 

-  11.46 

-  52.56 

-  93.23 


+  92.97 

-  25.29 

-  60.47 

-  38.96 

-  12.86 

-  20.06 


+137.56 

-  85.96 

-  26,10 

+122.51 
+12ai7 
+138.95 


+124.47 
+  68.40 
+  62.80 


70678— H.  Kept  408,  pt  2, 67-: 
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Table  32. — Federal  reserve  districts  Nos.  1-12^  inclusive — Continued. 

/.  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT  NO.  13-SAN  FRANCISCO. 
[Agricultural  counties,  160;  semlagricultural  counties,  27;  nonagricultural  counties,  41.] 


Capital  and  surplus: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonamcultural 

Demand  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Time  deposits: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonamcultural 

Loans  ana  discounts: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bank: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

S«niagricultural 

Nonamcultural 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Basic  lines: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

Borroveings  from  correspondents: 

1.  Rediscounts- 

Agricultural  

Semlagricultural 

Nonagricultural 

2.  Bills  payable- 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural 

Nonamcultural ^ ^•  -  -  • 

Total- 
Agricultural 

Semiagrlcultural 

Nonagricultural 


May  4, 1920. 


$56,213,617 
21,161,000 
136,484,460 

293,533,708 
109,999,717 
636,136,007 

131,690,101 

50,004,036 

520,879,478 

357,339,094 
128,267,386 
990,295,880 


Apr.  28, 1921. 


170,173,434 
21,006,356 
160,882,761 

246,021,978 

86,073,661 

579,064,895 

155,099,550 
51,996,991 
579,440,632 

404,449,654 
122,812,963 
972,600,149 


17,190,604 

4,514,463 

67,800,892 

12,027,660 

1,163,406 

37,564,800 


32,826,073 
6,403,344 
74,768,067 

18,391,380 
2,096,900 
28,990,000 


20,218,244 

6,667,868 

105,366,092  , 

47,780,835  ' 

18,228,568  ! 

146,309,953  < 


51,217,463 

8,500,244 

103,758,067 

41,449,993 
18,586,195 
146,458,133 


Increase  or 
decreaee. 


Per  cent 
increase  or 
decrease. 


+•13,959,807 

-  155,645 
+  14,398,292 

-  48,511,730 

-  23,926,066 

-  56,070,112 

+  23,409,449 
+  1,331,955 
+  58,561,154 

+  47,110,660 

-  5,464,423 

-  17,695,737 


+  16,636,479 

+  1,888,881 

■f  6,967,176 

+  6,863,730 

+  943,495 

-  8,664,800 


+  21,999,209 
+  2,832,376 

-  1,697;626 

-  6,330,842 
-I-   867,627 

861,820 


3,981,573 
362,500 
761,740 

8,364,815 
1,365,500 
4,518,500 


I 


12,346,398 
1,728,000 
5,270,240 


3,311,326 
942,554 
326,802 

14,685,257 
2,836,475 
8,217,694 


-        670,347 

+        680,064 

434,988 

+  6,330,443 
+  1,470,975 
+    3,099,194 


17,996,583 
3,779,029 
8,544,496 


+  5,650,195 
4-  2,051,029 
4-    3,274,266 


+  34.83 

-  .74 

+  ia55 

-  1ft.  S3 

-  31.  75 

-  8.83 


17.78 
3.03 

11.34 

13.18 
4.2S 

1.70 


+  9a  06 
+  41.84 
+  ia28 


63.91 

81.80 


-  23.81 


+  76.39 
+  40.97 

-  L6a 

-  13.36 
+     1.96 

-  .68 


-  16.83 
+  16a01 

-  66.63 

+  76.66 
+107.73 
+  81.87 


+  45.76 
+  118.69 
+  62.13 


Chart  J  on  page  115  shows  graphically  the  ratio  of  member  bank 
borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  oanks  to  total  basic  discount  line 
of  all  members  in  accordance  with  the  divisions  into  agricultural, 
semlagricultural,  and  nonagricultural  counties  used  in  the  tabulations 
contained  in  the  preceding  tables: 
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RATIO  OF  MEMBER  BANK  BORROWINGS 
FROM  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 
TO  TOTAL  BASIC  DISCOUNT  LINE  OF  ALL  MEMBERS 

FOR 

AGRICULTURAL.  SEMI-AGRICULTURAL  AND  NGN- AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES 
IWIARCH  4. 1920  AND  APRIL  26. 1921 


PCRCEIIT 
110 


1O0- 
90 
60 
70 
60 
50 
AO 
30 
20 
10 


1920       1921 


BASIC    LINE 


AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTIES 


1920       1921 


SEMI- 
AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTIES 


1920        1921 


NON- 
AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTIES 


PERCENT 
110 


100 
90 
60 
70 
60 
SO 
40 
30 
20 
10 

•o-H 


Note— A  bank's  basic  discount  line  is  obtained  by  multiplying  65  per  cent  of  its  average  reserve  bal> 
ance  maintained  with  its  Federal  reserve  bank  during  the  preceding  month  plus  its  paid-m  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  by  2|. 

The  pressure  of  the  forces  of  liauidation  and  depression  may  be 
indicated  as  well  by  a  reduction  of  aeposits  as  bv  a  reduction  of  loans 
and  discounts.  This  pressure  in  the  agricultural  counties  is  exhibited 
by  a  reduction  of  total  deposits  (time  and  demand)  in  these  counties, 
as  shown  by  the  report  beginning  on  page  101,  between  May  4,  1920, 
and  April  28,  1921,  of  11.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  5.2  per  cent  in 
the  semiagricultural  counties  and  4.4  per  cent  in  the  industrial  coun- 
ties. This  reduction  is  emphasized  as  to  the  agricultiu*al  counties 
by  the  fact  that  time  deposits  continued  to  increase  during  this  period, 
except  in  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  districts.  The  increase  or 
decrease  in  time  deposits  during  the  period  May  4,  1920,  to  April  28, 
1921,  is  shown  by  Table  33,  on  page  116. 
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Boston: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural. 
Nona^cultural.. 


Total 

New  York: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total 

PhUadelphia: 

Agricultural 

Semlagricultural. 
Nonagricultural . . 


Total 

Cleveland* 

Agricultival 

Semlagricultural. 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total. 


Richmond: 

A^cnltural 

Semiagricultural . 
Nona^cultural. , 


Total 

AtlanU: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultiu^l . 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total 

Chicai;o: 

Agricultural 

Scmiasricultural . 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total 

St.  Louis: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural . 
Nonagricultural.. 


Total 

Minneapolis: 

Agncultural 

Semlagricultural . 
Nouagricult  iu*al  .^. 


Total 

Kansas  City: 

Agricultural 

Semiagricultural. 
Nonagricultural.. 


Total 

Dallas: 

Agricultural. 

Semiagricultural . 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total 

San  Francisco: 

Agricultural 

S^niagricultural . 
Nonagricultural. . 


Total. 


Table  ^^.—  Time  deposiU. 


May  4, 1920. 


$18,379,585 

9,817,269 

288,001,277 


101,676,070 

48,796,033 

710.611,341 


71,207,370 

28,431,648 

265,063,769 


62,404,230 
153,122,016 
507.875,592 


103,699,419 
57,925,588 
162,611,835 


50,047,367 

33,305,562 

164,884,751 


391.022,512 
146,346,494 
730,019,757 


55,595,508 

17,589,772 

160,554,141 


235,254,371 
37,349,002 
100,719,959 


110,122,718 
21,069,300 
112,664,623 


39,300,487 
17,638,809 
85,713,981 


131,690,101 

50,664,038 

520,879,478 


S314, 108, 121 
861,083,444 
362,702,787 
723,401,838 

324,239,842 
248,237,670 
.1,367,388,763 
233,739,421 
373,323,332 
243,856,641 
92,653,277 
703,233,615 


April  28, 1921. 


S21,659,443 

12,244,237 

356,924,562 


1390,828,212 


130,622,890 

56,276,648 

819,785.226 


1,006,684.6 


90,638,842 

31,397,672 

325,297,618 


67,875,004 
170,265.748 
608,819,277 


111,529,379 
60,901,448 
180,788,780 


60,683,046 
37,656,535 
160,084,044 


447,234,182 


846,960,029 


353,222,607 


248,424,225 


377,347,877 
148,037,469 
750,965,330 


1,276,350,676 


62,603,918 

19,412,778 

187,593,166 


219,090,185 
38,254,529 
111,714,008 


100,808,240 
22,839,949 
119,112,424 


40,336,907 
22,970,681 
41,872,140 


155,099,560 

51,995,991 

679,440,632 


269,609,862 


360,058,812 


242,760,613 


105,179,728 


786,636,178 


Grand  total i 5,748,068,751  ' 6, 342, 749, 7«2 

I  I 


Considering  demand  deposits  alone,  the  reduction  in  agricultural 
counties  during  the  pejriod  mentioned  was  20.02  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  13.14  per  cent  in  semiagricultural  coimties  and  10.07  per 
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cent  in  the  industrial  counties.  The  total  reduction  of  demand  de- 
posits during  this  period  amounted  to  $469,452,955  in  agricultural 
counties,  witn  a  reduction  in  loans  and  discounts  during  the  same 
period  of  only  $36,548,648. 

Table  34,  oelow,  exhibits  the  reduction  in  demand  deposits  by 
districts  divided  in  accordance  with  the  tabulations  in  tne  report 
beginning  on  p^g®  ^01  ^^  a^cultural  counties,  semiagricultural 
counties,  and  industrial  counties.  This  reduction  in  deposits  ac- 
counts in  considerable  measure  for  the  increase  which  tooK  place  in 
borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  banks  and  city  correspondents  by 
banks  in  agricultural  and  semiagricultural  counties  during  the  period 
referred  to: 


Table  Z4,— Decrease  of  demand  deposits  from  May  ^,  19t0,  to  Apr.  28  y  19tl. 

AKTicul- 

turai 
counties. 

Semiag- 
ricultur- 
al coun- 
ties. 

Nonag- 
ricultur- 
al  coun- 
ties. 

Boston 

23.56 
8.96 
4.55 
11.81 
18.16 
28.70 
19.00 
16.59 
23.98 
24.20 
27.78 
16.53 

11.51 
6.71 
8.20 
2.61 
22.22 
22.48 
1&92 
6.76 
7.84 
16.51 
12.49 
21.75 

12.91 

NewYork 

9.52 

Phfladelphia 

6.92 

Cleveland 

1.53 

Richmond 

8.81 

Atlanta. 

22.07 

Chicago 

12.00 

St.  Loiiis 

8.38 

12.28 

Kansas  City 

13.64 

Dallas....." 

23.90 

S^n  PrapcisCO- .     . 

8.83 

Apparently  the. process  which  occurred  and  which  gave  rise  to 
the  conditions  exhibited  in  these  tables  was  that  farmers  in  agricul- 
tural districts  being  unable  to  sell  their  products  for  enough  to 
liquidate  their  bank  loans,  or  in  many  cases  to  sell  them  at  all,  drew 
down  their  deposits  to  pav  debts  to  merchants  and  factors  and 
others  who  in  turn  paid  wholesalers  or  manufacturers  in  the  cities 
who  in  their  turn  liquidated  their  bank  loans.  This  process,  together 
with  the  liquidation  of  commercial  loans  proceeding  in  the  industrial 
sections,  served  to  produce  a  total  reduction  of  bank  loans  and  dis- 
counts in  industrial  counties  of  $827,066,081,  with  a  reduction  of 
total  deposits  of  $665,700,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  in  these  studies  seems  to  justify  the 
conclusion: 

1.  That  the  expansion  of  bank  loans  in  rural  districts  during  the 
period  of  inflation  ending  June,  1920,  was  relatively  greater  than 
m  the  industrial  sections,  taken  as  a  whole. 

2.  That  the  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  during  the  16  months  preceding  April  28,  1921^  did  not 
produce  a  greater  ci^ailment  of  bank  loans  in  the  rural  distncts  than 
m  the  financial  and  industrial  sections. 

3.  Credit  was  not  absorbed  by  the  financial  centers  at  the  expense 
of  rural  communities  for  the  purpose  of  speculative  activities. 

4.  That  the  pressure  of  the  forces  of  liquidation  and  depression  in 
the  agricultural  sections  was  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  deposits. 
This  reduction  of  deposits,  particularly  demand  deposits,  was  rela- 
tively larger  in  the  agricultural  and  semiagricultural  counties  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  industrial  counties. 
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These  conclusions  are  further  supported  by  an  analysis  of  borrow- 
ings of  member  banks  from  the  Federal  reserve  system,  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  classification  of  Federal  reserve  districts  into  three  divisions, 
as  comprehended  in  the  industrial  section,  the  cotton  section,  and  the 
agricultural  and  live-stock  section. 

The  industrial  section  included  the  Federal  reserve  districts  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland;  the  cotton  section 
included  the  Federal  reserve  districts  of  Richmond,  Atlanta,  and 
Dallas;  and  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  section  included  the 
Federal  reserve  districts  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  and  San  Francisco. 

Table  35,  below,  shows  the  amount  of  each  class  of  paper  dis- 
counted and  held  by  Federal  reserve  banks  in  each  of  these  sec- 
tions for  the  period  beginning  January  30,  1920,  and  ending  May  31, 
1921,  with  an  index  based  on  the  average  for  1920,  showing  the 
relative  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  paper  from  month  to 
month: 

Table  35. — Amount  of  agricultural  paper  and  other  classes  of  discounted  bills  held  by  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  in  the  industrial^  cotton^  and  agricultural  and  live-stock  sections. 

[Industrial  section:  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelpliia,  and  Cleveland.  Cotton  section:  Richmond,  At* 
lanta.  and  Dallas.  Agricultural  and  live>stock  section:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
and  San  Francisco.] 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.) 


TOTAL  DISCOUNTS. 


192(>-Jan.30.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mar.  26.. 
Apr.  30.. 
May  28.. 
June  25.. 
July  30. . 
Aug.  27. 
Sept.  24. 
Oct.  29.. 
Nov.  26. 
Dec.  30.. 


Average,  1920. . . 


1921— Jan.  3 1.. 
Feb.2H.. 
Mar.  31.. 
Apr.  30.. 
May  31.. 


AOBICULTUBAL  PAPER. 


192O-Jan.30.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mar.  26.. 
Apr.  30.. 
Blay28.. 
June  25.. 
July  30.. 
Aug.  27.. 
Sept.  24. 
Oct.  29.. 
Nov.  26., 
Dec.  30.. 


Average,  1920. . 


Industrial  section. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent  of 
1920  av- 


1,261,780 
1,420,842 
1,399,418 
1,, 398, 766 
1,357,224 
1,291,609 
1,312,649 
1,476,719 
1,439,372 
1,525,212 
1,453,445 
1,455,678 


1,399.393 


1,331,761 
1,306,177 
1,082,238 
1,008,008 
928,046 


90.2 
101.6 
100.0 

loao 

97.0 
92.3 
93.8 
106.6 
102.9 
109.0 
103.9 
104.0 


loao 


95.2 
93.3 
77.3 
72.0 
66.3 


Cotton  section. 


Per 
Amount.  {^^  M 


erage. 


260,704 
278,933 
256,003 
282,621 
289,430 
286,600 
290,710 
293,302 
310,509 
330,846 
329,665 
315,920 


293,770 


309,976 
306,429 
300,832 
289,576 
271,838 


617 

548 

603 

713 

903 

1,055 

1,134 

1,068 

994 

1,053 

1,016 

1,380 


06.8 
59.3 
65.3 
77.2 
V7.7 
114.2 
122.7 
115.6 
107.6 
114.0 
110.0 
149.3 


1,957 
2,426 
3,392 
6,622 
12,526 
21,087 
34,840 
42,849 
45,782 
42,010 
40,145 


924       100.0         24,411 


88.7 
94.0 
87.1 
96.2 
98.5 
97.6 
99.0 
99.8 
105.7 
112.6 
112.2 
107.5 


loao 


105.5 
104.3 
102.4 
98.6 
92.5 


Agricultural  and  { 
live-stock  section,  i 


Total. 


Amount. 


Per  1 
cent  of 
re20  av- 
erage. I 


651,873 
763,730 
793,800 
863,684 
872,777 
853,685 
888,271 
897,106 
964,583 
945,239 
052,290 
947,636 


863,707 


816,370 
776,904 
850,034 

778,985 
708,029 


8.0 
9.9 
13.0 
27.1 
51.3 
86.4 
142.7 
176.6 
187.6 
172.1 
164.5 
161.0 


loao 


20,638 
27,151 
25,326 
37,064 
50,108 
61,051 
70,637 
73,133 
74,222 
88,465 
95,166 
102,471 


76.6 
87.3 
01.0 
08.8 
101.0 
08.8 
102.8 
103.9 
lia6 
109.4 
110.3 
109.7 


loao 


94.4 
89.0 
98.4 
90.2 
82.0 


34.1 
44.0 
4L0 
01.3 
82.4 
101.0 
110.0 
121. 0 
122.8 
146.3 
167.4 
160.6 


60,451  I   loao 


Amount. 


2,174,367 
2,463,611 
2,449,230 
2,536,071 
2,610,431 
2,431,704 
2,491.630 
2,667,127 
2,704,404 
2,801,297 
2,735,400 
2,719,134 


Per 
.  cent  of 
1020  av- 


2,556,871 


2,457,116 
2,389,510 
2,233,104 
2,076,560 
1,907,918 


23,212 
30,125 
29,321 
44,380 
63,637 
83,103 
106,611 
117,050 
120,048 
131,528 
136,310 
143,144 


85,786 


86.0 
06.0 
05.8 
00.1 
OSLO 
O&l 
07.4 
1013 
1018 
100.0 
107.0 
106.3 


loao 


06.1 
03.5 
87.3 
81.2 
74.0 


27.1 
36.1 
84.2 
6U7 
74.1 
97.0 
124.3 
180.4 
141.0 
153.4 
16&0 
100.0 


100.0 
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Tabids  35. — Amount  of  affrictdtwral  paper  and  other  classes  of  discounted  bills  field 
by  the  Federal  reserve  hanks  in  the  industrial,  cotton^  and  agricultural  and  live-stock 
sections — Continued. 

{Industrial  section:  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland.  Cotton  section:  Richmond,  At- 
lanta, and  Dallas.  Agricultural  and  live-stock  section:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
and  5>an  Francisco.] 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.] 


Industrial  section. 


1921— Jan.  31.. 
Feb.  28.. 
Uar.31.. 
Apr.  3D.. 
May  31.. 


UVE  STOCK  PAPER. 


103O-Jan.3O.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mar.  26.. 
Apr.  30.. 
May2s.. 
June  25.. 
July  30.. 
Aug.  27. 
3epl.21. 
Oct.  29.. 
Nov.  26. 
Dec.  30.. 


Average,  1920. 


lB21-^an.31.. 
Feb.  28.. 
Mar.  31.. 
Apr.  30.. 
iUy31.. 


ALL  OTHER  DISCOXTNTS. 


1920— Jan.  30.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mar.  26.. 
Apr-.-W.. 
May  2f*. . 
June  2.5.. 
July  30. . 
.\ug.27.. 
S«pt.24. 
Oct.  29.. 
Nov.  26. 
Dec.  30.. 


Amount. 


1,728 
1,509 
1,541 
2,094 
2,401 


83 

72 

111 

191 

292 

272 

5,332 

2,426 

213 

157 

280 

158 


794 


271 
286 
213 
268 
350 


Average,  1920. 


1921— Jan.  31.. 
Feb.  28. 
Mar.  31. 
Apr.  30. 
Mav  31. . 


296,440 
394,615 
436,295 
381,297 
378,221 
404,772 
476, 147 
585,091 
627,776 
734,375 
601,654 
718,372 


510,421 


685,684 
689,690 
493,449 
419,582 
448,623 


Per 
cent  of 
1920  av- 
erage. 


187.0 
163.3 
166.8 
226.6 
250.8 


10.4 

9.0 

13.9 

23.9 

36.5 

34.0 

667.3 

308.6 

28.7 

19.8 

35.0 

19.8 


100.0 


Cotton  section. 


Amount. 


38,106 
87,987 
36,960 
87,718 
38,611 


P» 
cent  of 
1920  av- 
erage, 


Agricultural  and 
live-stock  section. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent  of 
1920  av- 
erage. 


-|- 


156.1 
155.6 
151.4 
154.5 
158.2 


3,742 
3,807 
4,633 
8,409  I 
10,752 
12,722 
14,918 
13,977 
14,485 
16,946 
15,953 
18,040 


11,515 


33.9 
33.3 
26.7 
33.5 

43.8 


58.1 
77.3 
85.5 
74.7 
74.1 
79.3 
93.3 
114,6 
123.0 
143.9 
135.5 
140.7 


100.0 


134.3 
135.1 
96.7 
82.2 
87.9 


19,800 
19,924 
20,839 
20,867 
19,483 


89,475 
76,375 
88,846 
109,330 
114,075 
126.277 
127,884 
114,878 
127,746 
142,363 
132,045 
138,200 


113,965 


128,437 
124,758 
123,349 
132,122 
129,120 


32.5 
31.3 
40.2 
73.0 
93.4 
110.5 
120.8 
121.4 
125.8 
147.2 
138.5 
156.7 


100,981 
97,182 
102,484 
109,409 
111,736 


29,868 
83,391 
40,800 
53,393 
86,110 
71,851 
75,850 
82,825 
88,728 
92,018 
89,013 
85,598 


187.0 
16a  8 
169.5 
181.0 
184.8 


100.0 


171.9 
173.0 
179.2 
181.2 
169.2 


61.0 
67.0 
78.0 
95.9 
100.1 
110.8 
112.2 
100.8 
112.1 
124.9 
115.9 
121.3 


100.0 


112.7 
109.5 
108.2 
115.9 
113.3 


87,421 


68,182 
63,464 
60,841 
60,052 
56,888 


293,645 
342,346 
408,409 
472,742 
438,482 
464,727 
444,062 
436,060 
504,095 
480,005 
477,714 
474,498 


436,665 


373,582 
356,761 
422,667 
356,805 


44.3 
40.5 
8a2 
79.2 
9&1 
108.8 
112.2 
122.8 
131.8 
138.5 
132.0 
127.0 


100.0 


101.1 
94.1 
90.2 
89.1 
84.4 


87.4 
78.6 
03.8 
108.5 
100.7 
104.4 
102.0 
100.1 
115.7 
110.2 
100.7 
108.9 


100.0 


85.8 
81.9 
97.0 
81.9 
71,2 


Total. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent  of- 
1920  av 
erage. 


140,815 
136,679 
140,985 
149, 221 
152,748 


33,803 
37,070 
45,344 
81,993 
77,154 
84,845 
95,909 
99,228 
103,426 
109,121 
105,246 
103,794 


79,735 


83,854 
81,893 
81,187 
76,719 


850,560 

813,336 

933,550 

963,360 

930,778 

985,778 

1,048,093 

1,136,019 

1,259,617 

1,356,743 

1,301,413 

1,331,160 


1,059,951 


1,187,703 

1,171,209 

1,039,465 

908,509 

887,702 


164.1 
159.  S 
164.3 
173.9 
178.1 


42.3 
48.5 
58.9 
77.7 
96.8 
106.4 
120.3 
124.4 
129.7 
136.9 
132.0 
130.2 


loao 


110.7 
104.9 
102.5 
101.8 
96.2 


62.2 
70.7 
88.1 
90.9 
87.8 
93.0 
98.9 
107.2 
118.8 
128.0 
122.8 
125.6 


100.0 


112.1 
110.5 
98.1 

8.5.7 
83.7 


It  will  be  noted  that  all  loans  and  discounts  of  all  classes  com- 
bined, and  in  all  sections,  and  in  all  sections  combined,  reached  their 
peak  in  October  of  1920;  that  on  the  basis  of  relatives  for  May  31, 
1921,  the  index  had  fallen  for  all  districts  combined  from  109.6  to 
74.6;  in  the  industrial  section  the  index  had  fallen  from  109  to  66.3; 
in  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  section  from  109.4  to  82.0:  and  in 
the  cotton  section  from  112.6  to  92.5. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  paper  the  index  of  loans  and  discounts 
for  all  districts  coinoined  rose  from  January  30, 1920,  to  May  31, 1921, 
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from  27.1  to  178.1,  rising  in  the  industrial  section  on  the  basis  of  the 
index  from  66.8  to  259.8;  in  the  cotton  section  from  8.0  to  158*2; 
and  in  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  section  from  34.1  to  184.8. 

The  index  of  loans  and  discounts  of  live-stock  paper  in  the  in- 
dustrial section,  rose  from  10.4  on  January  30,  1920,  to  303.6  in  August 
of  1920,  and  fell  to  43.8  on  Maj;  31,  1921.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  rediscounts  of  both  agricultural  and  live-stock  paper  in  the 
industrial  section  were  not  of  suflSicient  volume  to  be  indicative  in 
either  case. 

In  the  cotton  sections  the  index  of  loans  and  discounts  of  live- 
stock paper  rose  from  32.5  in  January,  1920,  to  181.2  in  April,  1921, 
droppmg  to  169.2  in  May,  1921. 

In  the  agricultural  sections  live-stock  paper  rose  as  indicated  by 
the  index  from  44.3  in  January,  1920,  to  136.5  in  October  of  1920,  and 
fell  to  84.4  in  May,  1921. 

In  all  districts  combined  the  index  of  live-stock  paper  increased 
from  42.3  in  January,  1920,  to  136.9  in  October,  1920,  and  fell  to  96.2 
m  May,  1921. 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  rediscounts  of  agricultural  and 
live-stock  paper  with  the  table  showing  all  other  discounts  indicates 
that  the  increase  in  discounts  of  agricultural  and  live-stock  paper 
was  relatively  greater  than  the  rediscounts  of  all  other  paper, 
and  that  the  li(][uidation  of  discounts  of  agricultural  and  live-stock 
paper  was  relatively  less  than  the  liquidation  of  all  other  discoimts. 
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Chapter  V. 

FEDERAL  BESEEVE  POLICT  AS  INDICATED  BT  A  COHPABISON 
OF  I9TEBEST  BATES  ON  CEBTIFICATES  OF  INDEBTEDNESS, 
BANK  ACCEPTANCES,  COMHEBCIAL  PAPEB,  AND  DISCOUNT 
BATES. 

New  York  is  the  money  center  of  the  United  States.  Transactions 
in  certificates  of  indebtedness,  acceptances  (foreign  and  domestic, 
trade,  and  bankers*),  and  in  commercial  paper  center  in  New  York. 
The  interest  rates  effective  in  New  York  and  the  discomit  rates  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  therefore,  indicate  the  general 
relation  between  interest  rates  and  discoimt  rates. 

Chart  K,  on  page  122,  shows  the  relation  between  the  discount  rate 
of  the  Federal  Keserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  market  rate  for 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  bankers'  acceptances,  and  commercial 
paper  separately. 

During  the  year  1920  the  bank  rate  was  consistently  below  the 
market  rate  for  all  three  classes  of  paper,  with  the  exception  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  during  the  period  from  January-April, 
1920.  Since  January,  1921,  the  bank  rate  has  been  above  the 
rates  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  bankers'  acceptances,  and 
still  remains  below  the  market  rate  for  commercial  paper.  The 
importance  of  this  relationship  lies  in  the  fact  that  discoimt  rates 
can  not  have  great  pressure,  causing  liquidation  of  loans,  unless  the 
discount  rate  is  above  the  market  rate;  so  that  the  profit  to  the 
banks  lies  in  paying  their  indebtedness  at  the  Federal  reserve  banks 
instead  of  borrowmg  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  lend  to 
their  customers. 

Chart  L,  on  page  123,  shows  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  issue 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  the  rate  of  advances  on  such 
certificates  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York: 

Chart  M,  on  page  124,  and  Table  36,  on  page  124,  show  the  relation 
between  the  market  rate  and  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  on  four  to  six  months'  commercial  paper. 
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(HART  K.~DISCOUNT  RATES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 
THE  MARKET  RATES  ON  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  PAPER. 

[Source  of  i  a  formation:  On  bank  rates;  anuuaL  repOTts  and  circulars  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  N«w 

York.] 
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cbamt  l..— interest  rate  op  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  issuance  and 
rate  of  the  federal  reserve  bank  of  new  york  on  advances  secured 
by  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Tjpieal  interest  rates  at  issuance  of  United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness  (omitting  longest  term 
isnes  in  192D  and  1921)»  and  the  rate  charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  on  advances 
secared  by  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

[Source  of  information:  Annual  reports  and  circulars,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.l 
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Chart  M.    DISCOITNT  RATE  OP  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANR  OP  NEW  YORK  AND 
THE  MARKET  RATE  ON  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

Discount  rate  shown  is  the  maximum  rate  on  commerciai  paper  and  market  rate  is  the  prevailing  selling 
rate  for  prime  4  to  6  mouths'  paper  at  New  York. 

[Source  of  information:  Annual  reports  and  circulars  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  reports  of  dealers  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.] 


1914 


I9>5 


1916 


1917 


I9ia 


1919 


i9eo 


t9£l 


Table  36. — Discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Yorh  on  60-90  day  com- 
mercial paper  and  market  rate  on  4  to  6  vruynths  commercial  paper  in  New  York. 


Month. 


January... 
Febniary . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


1914 


1915 


Market. 


Bank. 


4 


Market. 


Bank. 


1916 


1917 


Market. 


Bank.      Market. 


Bank. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
41 


Month. 


January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Market. 


Bank. 


1919 


1921 


Market.      Bank.      Market.      Bank.      Market.      Bank 
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Chaxt    N.— minimum    DISCOUNT    RATE  OF    THE  BANK   OF    ENGLAND 
MARKET  RATE  ON  90-DAY  BILLS  IN  LONDON,  1«14-1921. 

[Source  of  iu formation:  London  Economist.] 


I9H. 


1915 


1917 


Up  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  in  April,  1917,  the  discount  rate  \ 
of  tne  Federal  reserve  bank  had  been  consistently  above  the  market 
rate.  After  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  discount  rate  was  con- 
sistently below  the  market  rate.  This  relationship  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  general  policy  of  a  Federal  reserve  bank,  which  will 
induce  borrowings  on  the  part  of  member  banks,  therefore  the 
expansion  of  credits. 

Charts  N,  below,  and  O,  on  page  126,  show  the  relation  between 
the  market  rates  for  90-day  bills  in  jLondon  and  the  minimum  discount 
rate  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  period  1914-1921  and  the 
period  1900-1920,  respectively: 


AND    THE 


When  these  two  charts  are  compared  with  the  relation  between 
the  discount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  market  rate  for  various  kinds  of  paper,  the  fact  is  brought  out 
that  the  Bank  of  England's  discoimt  rate  has  been  uniformly  higher 
than  the  market  rate  for  90-day  bills,  while  the  discount  rate  of 
the  Federal  reserve  bank  has  been  consistently  below  the  market 
rate  for  commercial  paper  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  (See 
tables  37  and  38  on  pages  126  and  127.) 
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Chart  O.— MINIMUM    DISCOUNT    RATE    OF    THE    BANK    OP  ENGLAND    AND   THE 
MARE:£T  RATE  ON  90-DAY  BILLS  IN  LONDON,  1900-1020. 

[Source  of  information:  Financial  Review  (1900-1913),  Ix)ndon  Economist  (1914-1921.)! 


1900 


1905 


1915 


Table  37. — Market  rate  on  dO-daybank  bills  in  London  and  the  minimum  rale  of  the 

Bank  of  England. 


Month. 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


1914 


Market.      Bank. 


1915 


Market.      Bank, 


1916 


Market.      Bank. 


1917 


Market.      Bank. 


P 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

ft 
5 
6 


Month. 


January... 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
Decern  l)€r. 


1918 


Market.      Bank. 


1919 


1920 


Market.      Bank. 


Market.      Bank. 


5A 

H 

5 

6 

6 

6 


1921 


Market.      Bank. 


I 


7 
7 
7 

? 

5* 
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Table  3S.— Official  discount  rates  of  foreign  StaU  banhs,^  1919-1921. 
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ExkI  of  month.         Austria.    Belgium.  Denmark.  England.    France.  Germany.    Greece.     Holland. 


1919. 

January 

Fehmarv 

March..: 

.\pril 

M*y 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

Utrch 

April 

M«7 

Jane 

Joly 

August 

Se^ember 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 


6 


1 
i 


I 


n 


n 


1  The  standard  commercial  diecount  rate  In  Canada  has  been  6  per  cent  since  before  January,  1910. 

•Apr.  1. 

■  Changed  to  5i  per  cent  on  July  22, 1921. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  discount  rates  of  foreign 
State  banks  of  issue  1919-1921. 

Table  39. — Official  discount  rates  of  central  banks,  1919-1921. 


1019. 
Janaary.. 
February 
March 

'<. 

June 

July 

Aagu5t 

September 

October... 

November 

December 

1920 
Jauuary 
February 
March 
April 
May. 
Jane 
July 
August 
September 
October... 
November. 
Becembcr 

1021 
January. 
February, 
March 
AwQ 

Ivne 


^Changed  to  5}  per  cent  on  July  21, 1921. 
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A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  discount  of  foreign  countries  and  the 
rates  of  discount  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  shows 
that  rates  of  discount  in  Denmark,  England,  Japan,  Norway,  and 
Spain  increased  before  the  rate  of  discount  increased  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  discount  in  Japan  was  raised  from 
6.5  per  cent  to  7.3  per  cent  in  October.  1919,  and  from  7.3  per  cent 
to  8.03  per  cent  in  November,  1919.  These  increases  were  comcident 
with  the  break  in  the  silk  market,  which  took  place  in  Japan  at  that 
time,  and  the  financial  crisis  that  resulted  from  it. 
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Chapter  VI. 

EAEHnrGS    OF    FEDEBAL    &ESEEVE    BANKS   AS    RELATED    TO 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  POLICIES. 

Fundamentally  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  are 
those  of  public  service  rather  than  profit,  and  profit  or  lacK  of  profit 
resulting  from  discount  rates  should  not  be  and  has  not  been  a  factor 
in  determining  the  rates.  As  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  report 
(Chapter  I, page  26),  the  profits  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  after  the 
payment  of  a  6  per  cent  cumidative  dividend  upon  the  stock  of  the 
member  banks,  are  paid,  either  ilito  surplus  or  as  a  franchise  tax,  to 
the  Government.  The  incentive,  therefore,  to  private  profit  in  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  is  removed. 

However,  as  the  profits  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  arise  entirely 
from  loans  made  to  member  banks,  or  from  purchases  of  bills  of 
acceptance  in  the  open  market,  they  increase  or  decrease  largely  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  member-bank  borrowings  and  bills  pur- 
chased. Inasmuch  as  borrowings  are  largest  in  the  periods  of  the 
greatest  financial  stress  and  demand  for  money,  the  gross  profits 
will  be  largest  during  these  periods.  The  borrowings  were  very  large 
during  1920,  and  the  profits  in  that  year  consequently  very  consider- 
able. 

Table  40,  on  page  130,  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  each  Federal 
reserve  bank  for  1920  shows,  m  addition  to  the  items  of  current 
expense  and  deductions  from  current  net  earnings,  the  division  of 
net  earnings  between  dividends,  surplus,  and  francnise  tax  paid  to  the 
Government. 

70678— H.  Rept  408,  pt  2, 67-1 9  129 
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The  total  earnings  of  all  Federal  reserve  banks  in  1920  were 
$181,297,338.  The  net  earnings  applicable  to  dividends,  surplus, 
and  franchise  tax,  after  payment  of  current  expenses  and  other 
items  deducted  from  gross  earnings,  \yere  $149,294,774.  Of  this 
amount  $5,654,018  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  $82,916,014  was 
transferred  to  surplus,  and  $60,724,742  was  paid  to  the  Government 
as  a  franchise  tax. 

A  consideration  of  these  figures  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
profits  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  bear  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  poUcy  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  determining  rates  of  discoimt  effective  on  borrowing  of 
member  banks. 
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Chapter  Vll. 
MOVEMEVT  OF  PTOTDS  IN  AFD  OUT  OF  FEW  TORE  CITY. 

The  banking  resources  of  the  city  of  New  York  represent  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  resources  of  all  national  banks  and  about  one-fifth  of 
the  resources  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country.  New  York  is  the  finan- 
cial center  of  the  country  and  the  money  market  to-day  of  the  world. 
The  influence  of  New  York  in  both  making  and  carrying  out  the  bank- 
ing and  fiscal  policy  of  the  coimtry  is  indubitably  great;  and  it  seems 
desirable  to  consider  the  flow  of  money  in  and  out  oi  New  York  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  question  oi  whether  credit  or  fimds  were 
drawn  from  the  interior  to  tne  financial  centers. 

Chart  P,  on  page  134,  shows  graphically  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
deposits  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  outside  of 
New  York  aty. 

It  will  be  noted  that  dining  1919  the  deposits  of  reporting  banks 
outside  of  New  York  City  rose  with  great  rapidity  from  approximately 
$7,500,000,000  to  $9,150,000,000,  and  mamtained  approxunately 
an  even  level  during  1920  at  that  figure.  During  1920  the  deposits  of 
banks  in  New  York  City,  however,  fell  $370,000,000,  and  by  the  end 
of  that  year  the  decline  in  deposits  of  all  banks  was  practically 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  in  deposits  in  the  New  York  City  banks. 
During  1921  the  deposits  of  banks  outside  of  New  York  City  began  to 
decline,  but  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  in  New  York  City.  By  July 
13,  1921,  the  deposits  of  banks  outside  of  New  York  City  had  fallen 
from  approximately  $9,150,000,000  to  $8,750,000,000,  while  the 
deposits  of  banks  in  New  York  City  fell  from  approximately 
$5,000,000,000  on  December  31,  1920,  to  $4,500,000,000  on  July  13, 
1921. 

Chart  Q,  page  135,  shows  the  status  from  January,  1919,  to  July 
20,  1921,  of  loans  and  investments  of  all  reporting  banks,  loans  and 
investments  of  reporting  banks  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  loans 
and  investments  of  New  York  City  reporting  banks. 

In  general,  this  chart  has  the  same  characteristics  as  the  one  just 
preceding. 

Table  41,  on  page  135,  compares  the  percentage  of  decline  from  the 
maximum  of  loans  and  deposits,  first,  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  and,  second,  in  the  New  York  City  banks. 

133 
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Chabt  p.— bank  deposits  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  OUTSIDE. 

Total  deposits  of  reporting  banks  in  New  York  City  and  In  the  United  States  outside  New  York  Citr, 
the  last  week  of  each  month  (logarithmic  scale). 

(Source  of  information:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  Weekly  Press  Statements  of  the  Federal  Keaerx'e 

Board.] 
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Chakt  Q— loans  of  BBPORTINO  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Logarithmic  scale. 

[Sonroe  of  informatloii:  Annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  and 

weekly  press  statements.] 
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Table  41. — Percentage  decline  from  maximum. 


AU  districts. 

New  York  City. 

Date. 

AU  districts. 

New  York  City. 

Dftte. 

Loans. 

De- 
posits. 

De- 
posits. 

Loans. 

De- 
posits. 

Locuis. 

De- 
posits. 

191». 
Sept.  2$. 

2.1 
2.1 
6.0 
5.5 

'5.9 
10.2 
8.6 
5.8 
4.9 
5.5 
7.4 

1920. 
Aug.  27 

3.4 
2.4 

3.8 
5.6 
3.8 

6.2 
7.5 

8.1 
8.9 
8.8 
8,6 

5.6 
4.3 
5.5 
8.0 
6.6 

10.5 
12.0 
13.9 
16.5 
18.6 
18.') 

lao 

^rai ..:;;: 

a9 

5.4 
4.1 

4.2 
6.2 
4.9 
4.4 
5.8 
5.3 
5.9 

Sept.  24 

7.1 

Nov.28. 

Oct.  29.... 

1.5 
3.2 
3.1 

5.9 
6.9 
7.5 
9.7 
11.2 
11.4 

ia7 

Dec  26 

Nov.26 

12.7 

2.4 
4.0 
3.3 
2.0 
2.3 
2.1 
2.7 

Dec.  31 

9.3 

1920. 
Jan.  30. 

1921. 
Jan.  28 

Feb.  27 

16.1 

Mar.26..I.; 

Feb.  25 

18.0 

Apr.  30.- 

Mar.25 

16.7 

Iiay28.-! 

Apr.27 

17.5 

JnneS 

y^Y^ 

16.  • 

July  30.' 

June  29 

14.T 

It  should  be  noted  from  this  table  that  loans  and  deposits  in  New 
York  City  reached  their  peak  earlier  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  total  decline  of  both  loans  and  deposits  has  been  greater 
proportionately  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  country  as  a  vmole. 
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Chart  R,  below,  shows  the  trend  of  the  two  lai^e  funds  main- 
tained bv  country  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  balances  of  out- 
of-town  banks  with  New  York  banks,  and  loans  placed  by  New  York 
banks  for  out-of-town  banks  on  call. 

Chart  R.— OUT-OF-TOWN  FUNDS  WITH  62  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 

White  area  shows  balances  of  out-of-town  cocreEpoDdents  each  week  In  S2  New  Yock  City  banks  and 
dark  area  shows  street  loans  placed  by  these  New  York  City  banks  for  out-of-town  correapondents. 

[Source  of  Inirmatlon:  Daily  reports  of  mamber  banks  to  the  Fadecal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.] 
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During  the  period  of  business  expansion  and  speculation  in  1919, 
as  indicated  foy  the  chart,  both  the  balances  of  coimtry  banks  with 
New  York  banks  and  the  loans  placed  by  the  New  York  banks  for 
countary  banks  increased  very  rapidly  until  early  in  January,  1920, 
when  the  balances  of  out-of-town  banks  with  New  York  Citjr  banks 
amounted  to  $840,000,000  and  the  loans  placed  for  them  <m  the  stock 
exchange  amoimted  to  $680,000,000,  makhig  a  total  of  about 
$1^20,000,000. 

From  January,  1920,  to  the  end  of  the  year  these  balances  and 
loans  decreased  $450,000,000,  and  from  January  of  1921  to  July  20, 
1921,  an  additional  $175,000,000. 
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Cable  42. — Balances  of  o«t-o/4cHm  correswmdenti  and  itreet  lo&m  placed  for  their 
acoount,  dailif  reporting  hanksy  New  York  Cihf. 


Xtete. 


1919. 

Jan.* 

Jan.  10 

Jan.l7 

Jan.  24 

Jan.  31 

Feb.7 

?«b.l4. 

reb.21 

Feb.  28. 

Mar.7 

liar.  14. 

Mar.  21 

Hsr.S. 

Apr.4. 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  25. 

Ilay2. 

May9 

May  16 

May  23 

May  29 

JoneO 

Jane  13 

June  20 

June  27 

Julys 

July  11 

July  18 

July  25 

Aiig.l 

Aag.8 

Aag.l6 

Aug.  22. 

Aug.  29 

Bept.6 

Sept.  12 

Bept.l9 

Sept.  26 

Oct.3 

Oct  10 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  24 

OeLai 

Nofv.7 

Nov.  11. 

Not.  a 

Nov.  28 

Dec.A. ...... 

Dec.lt 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  26 


Jan.  2.. 
Jan.  9... 
Jan.  16.. 
Jan.  23.. 
Jan.  30.. 
Feb.  6... 


T*.  20.. 
Feb.  27.. 
Mar.  5... 
Mar.  12.. 
Mar.  19.. 
Mar.  26.. 
Apr.  2... 
Apr.  9... 


1900. 


— J 


Bala  noes 
of  out-of- 
town 
corr©- 
spond- 
ents. 


f7SB,82B 
753,031 
798,664 
754,374 
740,304 
7tt,«3g 
742,671 
692,^57 
720,  S79 
7a5,<ia6 
735,467 
708,552 
702,916 
710,808 
710,360 
720,693 
704,600 
715,406 
728,627 
a8,-457 
706,380 
684,909 
746,148 
738, 110 
726,461 
704,209 

771,471 
804,460 

t4i  085 

S7 

;43 

m.\,  747 

7(>J.  773 

72.'.  -344 

06 

06 

-37 


m 

M 
360 


7.7. 
7t'- 
7si^,  ♦ 
^"^..166 
76<j.  m 
7o:!,  127 
7r,5,  m 

TA.  H16 

77u.  i?77 


820,436 
«25,476 
888,887 
780,582 
749,061 
748,786 
745,235 
713^842 
707,460 
720,834 
730,397 
748,787 
609,004 
744,387 
70^216 


Loans 

for 
account 

OfcOTPO- 

spond- 
entK. 


$219, 743  : 

232,  371 

250,083 

243,551 

237, 706  • 

235,  099 

241,588 

259,231 

^828 

280,300 

290,399 

290,281 

304,894 

300,479 

295,  400 

3iy.97»i 

33y, 061 

367,0571 

371,891 

383,  169 

414.687 

40*<,  795 

45o.  t)48 

4tiO,  413 

477, 484 

47S. 168 

493, 062 

536.136 

509,238 

57S,651 

5S.S,  080 

601,057 

5<:+0,(i99 

5.-)7,  034 


-,1, 


^74 
00 

;{90 

577.089 

5s;:j,  SOS 

612, 701 
650,  .501 

tlOO,  dfSlS 

«K9,aiO 
736,295 

735,446 
740,  ?«6 
72;i,  036 
716, 671 
677,820 
657.  326 
6i0,  sm 


«34,566 
«76,474 
681,581 
677,785 
674,628 
-681,823 


649,919 
648,785 
638,108 
625, 7<L 
636,7% 
621,822 
611,56? 
•6^,192 


Total. 


$97R,271 

985,  402 

1,048,747 

997,  ',^28 

978,«t69 

980,  r37 

984, '250 

952. 188 

9S4.  717 

l,005.;i45 

1, 025,  >66 

99S,  S43 

1,007,.n40 

1,011,  ;i77 

1,005,760 

1,040,  r^ 

1, 044,  351 
l,OH2.4W 
1, 100,  ;518 
1, 115,  fi26 
1,121.016 
l,O',t:i704 
i..-'  16 
).  SB 

1,.  '  46 
1,1^-2.  77 
1, 250,  \m 
1, 307.  "W 
1, 373,  707 
1,319.736 
l,S74,l»7 
I, 
1, 


I, 

J, 
1,340, 


M 

42 

33 
45 
47 
60 
t6 
&5 
42 
;j47 

i;44i;022 
1,421,450 
1,448,576 
1, 504,  ri64 

l.riSx.t«4 

r,       n 

I  09 

1.       as 

1, 4:5:1,  L-SS 
1,412.141 
1,419.  200 


50 
48 
67 
89 

58 
18 
61 
45 
42 
88 
82 
36 
.,^64 


1,:304,418 


Date. 


1920. 

Ajpr.lC 

Apr.23 

Apr.30 

Maj7.- 

MajW 

May  21 

May28 

June  4 

June  11 

JttuelS. 

June  25 

^j 

3xny^ 

July  16 

July  23 

July  30 

ATig.6 

Aug.i3 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  27 

Sept.S 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  17 

Sept.  24 

Oct.l 

Oct.  8 

Oct.l&. 

Oct.  22 

0<?t.2l 

N0V.5 

Nov.  12 

Nov.  19 ^ 

Nov.26 

Dec.  3 

DeclO>... 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  24 

Dec  31 J 


1921. 

Jan.7.« 

Jaa.M 

Jan.21 

Jbii.28 

Teb.4 

Feb.  11 

SWilML 

Feb.  25 

Mar.4. 

1iar.ll 

Mar.  18 

Mar.  25 

Apr.l. 

Ajr.^ 

Apr.  15 

Apr.22 

Ai)r.29 

May  4 

May  11 

May  18 

May^ 

June  1 

June  8 

June  15 

June  22 

June  29 

Jnly6 

July  13 

July2JL 


BalanoeB 

ofout-o^ 
town 

COEDe- 

■pond- 
ento. 


$729, lt2 
686.988 
674,307 
734,840 
690,000 
€08,  Ml 
671,811 
«94,284 
676,840 
7U,100 
661,792 
721,138 
709,558 
728,«» 
fl89,«e 
088,-397 
tJ71,®5 
C8B,197 
659,126 
6521,876 
675,173 
«»,.6I3 
713, 809 
6Sa,JttO 
678,724 
668,939 
72i,«ii 
683,255 
642,340 
660,^44 
680,817 
639,301 
631,990 
633,115 
€15,818 
647^785 
620,733 
•tt.tfl 


682,460 
677,W1 
666,709 
625,878 
622,614 
605,053 
«81,4» 
616,420 
618,058 
899,682 
603,319 
55&,tn 
589,055 
599,979 
582,696 
678,384 
571,208 
603,897 
595,526 
575,489 
645,749 
570,594 
581,709 
578>1% 
5^,869 
539,035 
589,413 
557,224 
88S,«75 


Loana 

for 
account 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ents. 


$0:il,726 

0:i7,423 
wi:!,n02 
012,1184 
51t5.;i39 

54y.i47 
525,  <  78 
51  s,  140 
522,540 
5^m;,467 
5!H,i73 
,5.'7,  ;I29 
510,  ,'>38 
5:^0, 085 

5^-0,470 
5'2.0,  488 
5:>;i.  '259 
5i;i,507 
5ri,s05 
527,  L71 
540,  .546 
529,292 
522,  (W2 
5;;  1,  (183 
5;i5,  H68 
;Vi*j.  LJIO 
559, 004 

57:',,  ^m 

5S0.  401 
5frf),  >Cr8 
52!,*>40 
514.  -tOS 
510.  709 
4.v>,  1*64 
441.018 
426,764 


439,615 
445,824 
445,040 
431,483 
438,036 
456,349 
463,908 
450,838 
458,772 
463,662 
450,031 
451,865 
436,347 
425,728 
427,072 
440,797 
440,316 
447,041 
461,068 
460,765 
456,108 
434,884 
472,624 
457,7» 
422,602 
395,260 
384,788 
408,764 
893,373 


Total. 


$1,366,838 
"1,324,411 
1,278,208 
1,347,824 
1,285,339 
1,276,243 
1,221,458 
1,219,362 
1,194,980 
1,224,658 
1,168,269 
1,222,311 
1, 237, 4h7 
1,246,516 
1,211,055 
1,191,965 
1,202,045 
1,179,360 
1,192,385 
1,167,383 
1,188,978 
1,213,684 
1,254,355 
1,189,282 
1,200,706 
1,203,022 
1,264,961 
1,232,265 
1,201,353 
1,234,467 
1,239,980 
1,200,576 
1,153,030 
1,147,523 
1,132,598 
1,133,739 
1,062,351 
1,070,225 

1,122,075 
1,122,455 
1,111,749 
1,057,355 
1,060,650 
1,061,402 
1,095,347 
1,067,258 
1,072,730 
1,063,494 
1,062,350 
1,088,698 
1,025,402 
1,025,702 
1,609,722 
1,019,181 
1,011,524 
1,050,938 
1,056,594 
1,036,254 
1,001,852 
1,005,478 
1,023,333 
1,030,883 
960,061 
934,295 
973,201 
965,988 
948,348 
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These  reductions  indicate  a  movement  of  money  away  from  New 
York  to  the  coimtry  sections  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  stress 
for  loans  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  instead  of  money  being 
drawn  from  the  interior  to  New  York  during  this  period  of  stress, 
the  opposite  was  the  case. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  an  examination  of  the  transactions 
of  the  New  York  Federal  reserve  bank  through  the  gold  settlement 
fimd,  as  are  indicated  in  Tables  43  a,  6,  and  c: 

Table  43a — .Gold  settlement  fund  tranaactionSf  Janucary  to  June,  incluaivey  1920. 

Ordinary  transactions: 

Check  and  wire  transfers  from  New  York .$11, 346, 902, 000 

Check  and  wire  transfers  to  New  York 10, 990, 012, 000 


Loss  from  New  York 356,890,000 

Payments  to  5  per  cent  fund 6, 547, 000 

Net  balance  from  New  York,  ordinary  transactions $363;  437, 000 

Extraordinary  transactions: 
Treasurer  United  States — 

Transfers  to  New  York $304,000,000 

Transfers  from  New  York 188, 264, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York 115, 736,000 

Bills,  acceptances,  etc. — 

Transfers  to  N  ew  York 408, 5 1 3, 000 

Transfers  from  New  York 81, 117, 000 


Net  balance  to  New  York 327, 396, 000 

Rediscounts   with   other   Federal 
reserve  banks — 

Transfers  to  New  York 215,000,000 

Transfers  from  New  York 215, 000, 000 


Rediscounts  for  other  Federal  re- 
serve banks — 

Transfers  from  New  York 388, 352, 000 

Transfers  to  New  York 352, 998, 000 


Net  balance  from  New  York 35, 354, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York,  extraordinary  transactions 407, 778, 000 


Net  balance  to  New  York,  all  transactions 44, 341, 000 

Table  436. — Gold-settlement  fund  transactions,  July  to  December ^  inclusive,  1920. 

Ordinary  transactions: 

Check  and  wire  transfers  from  New  York $11, 497, 721, 000 

Check  and  wire  transfers  to  New  York 10, 765, 138, 000 

Loss  from  New  York 732, 583, 000 

Payments  to  5  per  cent  fund 30, 362, 000 

Net  balance  from  New  York  ordinary  transactions $762, 945, 000 

Extraordinary  transactions: 
Treasurer  United  States — 

Transfer  to  New  York $464,792,000 

Transfer  from  New  York 141, 000, 000 


Net  balance  to  New  York.. $323, 792,000 

Bills  and  acceptances,  etc. — 

Transfer  to  New  York $262,995,000 

Transfer  from  New  York 19, 074, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York 243,921.000 
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btraordinary  transactions — Continued. 

Recfificounts  with  other  Federal  reserve  banks — 

Transfers  to  New  York $160,000,000 

Transfers  from  New  York 159, 925, 000 


Net  balance  to  New  York $76,000 

Rediscounts  for  other  Federal  reserve  banks — 

Transfers  to  New  York $122,207,000 

Transfers  from  New  York 90, 265, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York 31,942,000 


Net  balance  to  New  York,  extraordinary  transactions $599,  730, 000 

Net  balance  from  New  York,  all  transactions 163,215,000 

Table  43c. — Gold  settlement  fund  transactions,  Jan.  i,  1921- July  tO,  1921. 

Ordinary  transactions: 

Check  and  wire  transfers  from  New  York $10, 187, 382. 000 

Check  and  wire  transfers  to  New  York 9, 658,  277, 000 

Low  from  New  York 529,105,000 

Payments  to  6  per  cent  fund 80, 008, 000 

Net  balaiice  from  New  York  ordinary  transac-  ' 

tions $609,108,000 

Extzaordiiiary  transactions: 
Treasurer  United  States — 

Transfer  to  New  York $649,800,000 

Transfer  from  New  York 43,500,000 

Net  balance  to  New  Yofk 606,300,000 

Bills  and  acceptances — 

Transfer  to  New  York 60,600,000 

Transfer  from  New  York 2,001,000 

Net  balance  to  New  Y<rt 58,599,000 

Rediscounts  for  other  Federal  re- 
serve banks — 

Transfer  from  New  Ywk 221,000,000 

Transf^rto  New  York 199,545,000 

Net  balance  from  New  York 21, 455, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York,  extracMdinary 
transactions 643, 444, 000 

Net  balance  to  New  York,  all  transactions 34, 336, 000 

Tables  43  a,  h.  and  c,  show  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  second 
Federal  reserve  aistrict  (New  York)  to  other  Federal  reserve  districts 
and  the  movement  to  New  York  from  other  Federal  reserve  districts. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  statement,  these  transactions  are  divided  into 
ordinary  transactions,  which  include  the  check  and  wii*e  transfers 
necessary  to  pay  balances  on  check  clearings  between  Federal  reserve 
districts  and  extraordinary  transactions,  which  include  transfers, 
deposits,  or  withdrawal  of  Government  funds  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  from  one  district  to  another,  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
bills,  acceptances,  etc.,  and  rediscounts  with  other  Federal  reserve 
banks.  Tne  statement  covers  the  period  from  January,  1920,  to 
July  20,  1921. 
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For  the  entire  period  the  result  of  ordinary  transactions  was  a  net 
loss  to  New  York  of  $1,735,498,000.  This  net  loss  to  New  York  on 
ordinary  transactions  was  oiBFset  by  net  deposits  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  the  siun  of  $1,045,828,000,  and  the 
net  balance  in  favor  of  New  York  on  sales  and  purchases  of  accept- 
ances amounting  to  $629,916,000. 

The  statement  as  a  whole  shows  a  distinct  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  withdrawal  of  funds  from  New  York  banks  through  check  clear- 
ances which  were  offset  only  by  extraordinary  transactions. 

Table  44  a  and  6  show  the  relation  of  deposits  in  New  York 
banks  from  points  outside  the  second  reserve  district  (New  York)  to 
loans  by  New  York  banks  to  borrowers  outside  of  the  second  Federal 
reserve  district. 

Table  44a. — Loans  to  correspondents  located  outside  second  district  and  loans  and  invest^ 
ments  of  daily  reporting  banks. 

[Figures  as  of  November  15, 1920.] 

1.  Loans  to  banks $249, 465,  965 

2.  Loans  to  railroads  and  public  service  corporations 44, 041,  716 

(a)  Agricultural  loans $91,427,466 

^(6)  Industrial  loans 796,872,155 

(c)  All  other  loans 193,469,448 

3.  Total  of  (a),  (6),  and  (c) 1,081,769,069 

Total  loans  outside  second  district 1, 375, 276,  750 

Total  loans  and  investments 5, 444, 680, 000 

Table  446. — Deposits  of  correspondents  located  oviside  of  second  district  and  total  bor- 
rowings from  Federal  reserve  hank. 

[Figures  as  of  November  15, 1920.1 

1.  Deposits  of  banks $564,173,936 

2.  Deposits  of  railroads  and  public  service  corporations 76, 837,  303 

(a)  Agricultural  deposits $24,677,482 

Ih)  Industrial  deposits 501,852,738 

(c)  All  other  deposita 110, 910, 239 

3.  Total  of  (a),  (6),  and  (c) 637,440,459 

Total  deposits  outside  second  district 1, 278, 451,  698 

Total  borrowings  from  Federal  reserve  bsmk 880, 640, 000 

The  table  is  self-explanatory  and  shows  in  general  that  loans  to 
banks,  railroads,  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  purposes  out- 
side of  the  second  Federal  reserve  district,  exceeded  the  aeposits  of 
banks,  railroads,  and  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  deposits  frona 
sources  outside  the  second  reserve  district  by  $96,825,052. 

In  general,  the  accommodation  received  by  corporations  and  others 
outside  of  the  second  Federal  reserve  district  from  banks  in  New  York 
City  seems  to  be  approximately  equal  to  the  deposits  contributed  to 
New  York  banks  by  institutions  and  persons  outside  the  second  re- 
serve district. 

The  interrelation  between  the  rates  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change for  call  money  and  the  supply  of  funds  available  for  loans  on 
the  stock  exchange  is  shown  by  Chart  S  and  Table  45,  on  page  141. 
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Cb^st  S.—STREET  loans  of  HBW  YORK  CITY  BANKS  AND  TBS  CAIX  LOAN  RATE. 

Outstanding  street  loans  of  52  large  banlcs  for  th^  own  account  and  for  the  account  of  correspondents 
•pyh  .week  compared  with  the  average  call  loan  rMkewai  rate. 

[^ooroe  of  infonnation:  For  loans,  daUy  reports  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Nefw  York;  for  call  rate, 

the  New  York  Times.] 

•OOT 


Tablb  45. — Street  loans,  New  York  City  daily  reporting  hcaih. 
[000  omitted.] 


Date. 


I91S. 

Jan. 3 

Jan.  10 

Jan.  17 

Jan.M 

Jan,  31 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  U 

Fob.  21 

Feb.  28 

Mar.? 

Mftr.l4 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  28...... 

Apr.  4 

Apr-H 

Apr.  18. 

Anr.25 

May  2 

Mmy9. 

May  16 

May  23 - 

lfay2» 

JOBfifi 

June  13 

Jane  20 

June  37 


Loans  for 
account 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ents. 


«219. 743 
233,371 
250,083 
243,551 
237,706 
236,699 
341,588 
259,231 
2«3,838 
280,309 
290,399 
290,291 
304,804 
300,479 
295,400 
319,  976 
338,661 
367,057 
371,891 
3^,  169 
414,687 
408,795 
455,048 
406,413 
477.484 
478, 168 


Loans 
for  own 

account. 


$574, 258 
642,194 
530,256 
532,983 
539, 519 
535,833 
531,748 
513,361 
629,797 
612, 687 
530, 786 
540, 647 
556,052 
559,589 
604,708 
624,890 
628,076 
629,266 
650,524 
679, 151 
692,979 
738,197 
750,295 
771.914 
750,  899 
768,065 


Total 
loans. 


$794,001 

774, 565 

780,339 

776, 534 

777,224 

771,532 

773,336 

772, 592 

793,635 

792,896 

821, 185 

830,938 

860,946 

860,068 

900,108 

944,866 

967, 737 

896,323 

1,022,415 

1,062,320 

1,107,666 

1,146,992 

1,205,343 

1,238,327 

1,228,383 

1, 246, 233 


Date. 


1919. 

July3 

July  11. 

July  IS. 

July  25 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  15 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  29..... 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  19 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  17...... 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  14 

Nov.21 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  26 


Loans  for 
account 
of  corre- 
spond- 
ents. 


$493, 052 
536,136 
569,238 
678, 651 
588,680 
601,057 
590,699 
657,934 
575, 198 
680,874 
594,016 
581, 390 
577,989 
583,805 
612. 071 
650, 501 
666,382 
689,550 
736, 295 
735, 446 
740,896 
726,936 
716, 671 
677,820 
657, 326 
639, 923 


Loans 
for  own 

account. 


$771,782 
770,  .555 
797, 343 
758,611 
795,689 
766, 073 
740,854 
721,  714 
690,918 
709,  S69 
698, 327 
719, 6ry2 
735,035 
771,206 
763,988 
766,  792 
784,954 
821,625 
781, 971 
687,450 
627,218 
633.911 
395, 416 
630,520 
641,643 
662,581 


Total 
loans. 


$1,264,834 
1, 306. 691 
1,366,581 
1, 337,  262 
1, 3^,  369 
1,367,130 
1,331,553 
1,283,648 
1.266,116 
1,290,743 
1,292,343 
1,301,042 
1, 313, 024 
1,3.55,011 
1, 376, 689 
1,417,293 
1,451,336 
1,511,175 
1,518,266 
1,422,896 

i,3es,  114 

1,359.847 
1,312,087 
1,308,340 
1,298,969 
1,302,504 
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Table  46.— Street  loans ^  New  York  City  daily  reporting  6ani»— Continued. 

[000  omitted.] 


Bate. 


1920. 

Jan. 2 

Jan. 9 

Jan.ic 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  30 

Feb. 6 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  27 

Mar.5 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  16 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  30 

May? 

May  14 

May  21 

May  28 

June4 

Junell 

June  18 

June  25 

July  2 

July  9 

July  16 

July  23 

July  30 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  13.... 

Aug.  21) 

Aug.27.... 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  10 ... . 
Sept.  17.... 
Sept.  24.-.. 
Oct.l...... 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  15 


Loans  (or 
account 
of  corre- 
3 pend- 
ents. 


$634,586 
670,474 
681,581 
677,785 
674,628 
681,323 
669,833 
649, 919 
648,785 
638,108 
625, 741 
636, 795 
621,822 
611,567 
627, 192 
631, 726 
637,423 
603,902 
612,984 
595,339 
582,552 
549,647 
525,078 
518, 140 
522,549 
506,467 
601,173 
527,929 
519,536 
630,085 
633,568 
530,470 
52.5,463 
533,259 
513. 507 
513,805 
527, 171 
540,546 
529,292 
522,042 
534,  as3 
535,868 


Loans 
for  own 
account. 


ir  i^56 
43 
00 
20 
67 
22 
71 
35 
61 
11 
«3 
01 
19 
42 
48 
43 
^8 
•63 
20 
117 
«9 
82 
56 

m 

il8 
193 
178 
f20 
tl2 
•77 
!60 

m 

122 

33 

193 

119 

««,J89 

341,276 

346, 408 

373,302 

390, 412 

437, 206 


Total 
loans. 


$1,349,322 

1,364,917 

1,322,171 

1,302,305 

1,280,995 

1,237,645 

1,154,004 

1,094,354 

1,091,246 

1,073,919 

1,076,734 

1,088,796 

1,080,841 

1,087,009 

1,088,840 

1.123,609 

1,106,271 

1,088,865 

1,064,104 

1,019,656 

1,005,441 

970, 579 

944,834 

931,039 

952,067 

944,160 

938,151 

946,949 

923,948 

916,662 

912,828 

885,130 

863,385 

879, 892 

862,500 

843,224 

871,560 

881,822 

875,  700 

895,344 

924,495 

973,074 


Date. 


1010. 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  29 

Nov.5 

Nov.  12.... 
Nov.  19.... 
Nov.  26.... 

Dec.3 

Dec.  101.... 

Dec.  17 

Dec.  24 

Dec.  31 

1921 

Jan.     7 

Jan.  14.... 
Jan.  21.... 
Jan.  28 — 
Feb.  4.... 
Feb.  11.... 
Feb.  18.... 
Feb.  26.... 
Mar.  4.... 
Mar.  11.... 
Mar.  18.... 
Mar.  26.... 
Apr.     1.... 

Apr.     8 

Apr.  15.... 
Apr.  22.... 

Apr.  29 

May  4.... 
May  11.... 
May  18.... 
May  25.... 

June    1 

June    8 

June  15 

June  22 

June  29 

July  6.... 
July  13.... 
July   20.... 


Loans  for 
account 
of  corr€s- 
spond- 
ents. 


$549,010 
559,004 
573,923 
589,403 
660,875 
521,640 
514,408 
516,700 
485,054 
441,618 
426,764 


439,615 
445,224 
445,040 
431,483 
438,036 
456,349 
463,908 
450,838 
458,772 
463,862 
459,031 
451,065 
436,347 
425,723 
427,072 
440,797 
440,318 
447,041 
461,068 
460,765 
456,103 
434,884 
472,624 
457,758 
422,692 
395,260 
384,788 
406,764 
393,373 


Loans 
for  own 
account. 


9400,078 
393,860 
380,703 
346,143 
326,277 
326,451 
337,987 
346,741 
352,146 
365,928 
387;  228 


346,068 
335,606 
356,992 
340,656 
344,420 
312,710 
313, 143 
331,555 
334,583 
319, 197 
312,352 
313,957 
320,714 
325,920 
317,086 
307,428 
323,327 
307,531 
309,338 
320,831 
328,385 
358,471 
313,603 
338,666 
331,860 
348,700 
339,683 
332,894 
346, 2n 


ToUJ 
loans. 


$040,068 
063,854 
054,  «26 
035,545 
687,153 
648,001 
653,305 
803,441 
836,100 
607,540 
8U.0e3 


765,713 
780,630 
802,033 
773,130 
783,450 
709,050 
777,061 
763,303 
703,355 
783,060 
771,383 
765,083 
757,061 
751,643 
744,158 
746,225 
783,045 
754,572 
770,406 
781,500 
784,468 
793,355 
786,230 
796,434 
754,561 
743,000 
724,471 
741,658 
730,050 


The  chart  shows  that  during  1919  the  funds  available  both  from 
out  of  town  banks  and  from  New  York  banks  on  call  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  the  funds  available  from  out  of  town  banks  increasing 
at  a  greater  rate  thaji  the  funds  available  from  New  York  banks. 

The  chart  also  indicates  the  sharp  decline  of  these  fimds  coincident 
with  the  pressure  for  loans  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes 
both  in  and  out  of  New  York  which  occurred  in  1920. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  chart  also  shows  that  when  funds 
began  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  stock  exchange  during  the  latter 
part  of  1919  the  interest  rate  which  previously  Jiad  rim  at  about  6 
per  cent  rose  very  sharply  to  14  per  cent. 

The  chart  indicates  lurther  that  it  was  the  decline  in  the  amoimt 
of  funds  available  on  call  loans  which  resulted  in  the  increase  in  the 
interest  rate,  rather  than  that  it  was  the  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
which  resulted  in  drawing  funds  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
New  York. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  during  the  period  of  1920  and  1921,  when 
the  funds  available  both  from  New  York  and  out  of  town  sources 
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were  decKmng,  the  aycrage  call  renewal  rate  ranged  higher  than  it 
had  during  tfo  preceding  24  months,  whwi  fnnds  aTaHable  for  loans 
on  call  were  incFeasing. 

Chart  T  shows  the  relation  between  loans  frfaced  by  New  York 
banks  for  out  of  town  correspondents  and  tiie  loans  placed  hj 
New  York  banks  for  their  own  accotmt. 

CSA&V  T.-HTRE£T  I.OANS  OF  5S  NBW  YO^BK  £iXY  K^NKS. 

White  area  shows  loans  oatstanding  eaeh  meik  for  tiMfr  awn  teoamnt;  a&d  daik  area^  amooBt  ootstMicl- 
ing  each  week  for  the  account  of  correspondents. 

[SOTVceoliBftiraMticn:  Daily  reports  of  xnemher  lMuik9te  the  7ederal  BeserveBank  of  New  Yeik.]i 
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Chart  U,  on  page  144,  Biiows  the  relation  of  the  total  loe^ns  of  all 
banks  on  the  stock  exchange  and  the  average  call4oan  rate.  As 
does  Chart  T,  this  chart  snows  that  the  increase  in  the  average 
call-loan  rate  in  most  cases  followed  the  decline  in  the  total 
funds  available  for  stock-exchange  loans.  It  also  indicates,  as  does 
CbsTt  T,  the  reduction  of  the  funds  available  for  stock-exchange 
loans,  which  either  resulted  from  or  certainly  was  coincident 
with  the  pressure  for  commercial  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
loans,  both  in  and  out  of  New  York,  and  the  higher  rates  consequently 
oflFered  for  these  types  of  paper. 
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While  it  is  true  that  during  the  period  of  credit  stress  and  great 
demand  for  loans  for  commercial,  mdustrial,  and  agricultural  ptff- 
poses  in  1920  the  movement  of  moneys  was  out  of  the  stock  mafk«t 
and  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  country  districts,  it  is  equaUy 
true  that  in  periods  of  sustained  high  interest  rates  in  New  York  or 
on  the  stock  exchange  money  flows  from  the  country  to  New  York. 
Money  is  a  coromodity,  and  like  other  commodities  it  flows  to  1^6 
place  where  it  will  command  the  highest  price.  This  is  true,  whether 
that  place  be  New  York  or  somewhere  else. 

Chart  U.— STREET  LOANS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS  AND  THE  CALL  LOAN  RATE. 

Total  street  loans  of  52  New  York  City  daUy  reporting  banks  oatstandlng  each  week  and  the  aTerage 
call  loan  renewal  rate  each  week. 


[Source  of  information:  Daily  reports  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.] 
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Chart  V,  on  page  148,  shows  the  relation  between  total  loans  and 
investments  of  allreporting  banks  and  street  loans  or  stock'^xchan^e 
loans  of  all  New  York  City  daily  reporting  banks,  which  includes  the 
amount  loaned  by  these  banks  for  coimtry  correspondents  as  well 
as  the  amounts  loaned  on  their  own  account. 
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v.— IX>AN8  OF  BEPOBTINO  BANKS  IN   THE   UNITED   8TATE8   AND   STREET 
LOANS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS. 


i  loans  are  those  of  52  large  banks  reporting  daily  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and 

indade  both  loans  for  their  own  account  and  for  the  account  of  their  correspondents  Gogarithmio  scale). 
Street  loons  multtpUed  by  10. 

[Soaroe  of  iniormation:  Annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  weekly 
B  statements,  and  daily  reports  of  banks  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.] 
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An  examination  of  this  chart  shows  that  street  loans  (stock- 
exchange  loans)  decreased  in  amount  very  much  more  rapidly  and 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  loans  and  investments  of  all  reporting 
banks,  suggesting  that  the  demand  for  loans  in  the  country  generally 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  fimds  from  the  stock  exchange. 
70678— H.  Kept.  408,  pt  2, 67-1 lo 
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Chapter  VIII. 

DEFECTS  AND  DEFICIENCIES  OF  THE  BANKINa  KACHINEET. 

There  are  certain  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  credit  machinery 
of  the  country  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  direct  attention  in  this 
report.    The  basis  of  credit  machinery  of  the  country  consists  of 
30,000  independent  National  and  State  banks.     Independent  bank- 
ing, as  compared  with  branch  banking,  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted 
both  to  our  independent  commercial  system  and  the  spirit  of^our 
institutions,  but  it  results  in  certain  limitations  upon  the  full  use  of 
the  bankii^  power  of  the  country  of  which  note  must  be  taken.     A 
system  of  mdependent  banking  makes  difficult  the  carrying  out  of 
any  uniform  policy,  either  of  nberality  or  of  curtailment  oi  credit. 
It  means  that  the  system  must  be  subject  to  all  of  the  individual 
differences  of  management  and  of  policy  of  the  30,000  banks  which 
,  compose  the  system.     It  makes  impossible  the  full  utilization  of 
/the  resources  of  some  banks  in  the  locality  to  relieve  a  situation 
(  where  other  banks  in  the  same  locality  are  extended  to  the  full 
\limit  consistent  with  safety  to  their  depositors. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  legislation  permitting  branch  banking  in 
any  general  or  universal  way  in  the  United  States  be  enacted.  The 
possibilities  of  credit  control  by  the  large  financial  centers  of  the 
country  might  constitute  a  menace  which  the  commission  does  not 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  encounter  through  permitting  a  general 
system  of  branch  banking  in  this  country. 
I  A-  system  of  limited  branch  banking  might  furnish  a  possible 
/  solution  of  this  problem.  As  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system  in- 
volves a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  poUcy  of  independent  banking 
in  this  coimtry,  the  conmiission  does  not  feel  warranted  in  making  a 
definite  recommendation  upon  this  subject  but  suggests  that  tne 
subject  be  given  consideration  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress. 

A  further  defect  in  the  banking  machinery  of  the  coimtry  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  about  20,000  of  th^  independent  banks  of  the  country, 
representing  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  tne  banking  resources,  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system.  These  banks  are  without 
direct  access  to  the  general  reservoir  of  credit,  consequently  must 
rely  for  the  expansion  necessary  in  times  of  stress  or  business  expan- 
sion upon  the  accommodations  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  from, 
their  correspondents.  These  banks  contribute  little  to  the  general 
reserves  of  the  country,  as  those  reserves  are  now  represented  prin- 
cipally by  deposits  in  the  Federal  reserve  banks.  Cfonsequentiy,  if 
thev  are  permitted  to  borrow  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Fedferal  reserve  banks  in  times  of  stress  or  business  expansion  they 
must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  reserves  contributed  by  the  banks 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system. 
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In  the  newer  and  growing  sections  of  the  conntryibanks  are  usually 
■mail;  their  resources,  while  fairly  adequate  to  meet  credit  demands 
in  normal  times,  do  not  permit  of  the  expansion  necessary  in  crises 
such  as  that  we  have  just  gone  through.  The  large  proportion  of 
these  small  banks  in  tne  newer  sections  of  the  country  are  State 
bulks,  and  consequently  do  not  haye  direct  access  to  the  reseryoir 
of  credit  represented  by  the  lending  power  of  the  Federal  reserye 
banks. 

The  outstanding  deficiency  of  the  present  banking  system  of  the 
country  is  the  lack  of  cremt  machinery  which  can  furnish  credit 
running  from  six  months  to  three  years  for  production  purposes. 
While  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  farmer  has  an  annual  turn- 
oyer,  in  reauty  the  period  of  credit  requirement  from  the  beginning 
of  the  crop  season  to  the  final  marketing  of  the  crop  may  frequently 
be  much  longer  than  a  year  and  may  be  as  long  as  three  years.  The 
credit  requirements  of  the  stock  raiser  and  breeder  may  begin  with 
the  initial  herd,  run  throujgh  the  period  of  gestation,  and  continue 
through  the  period  of  raising  the  offspring  to  maturity.  The  total 
perioa  of  credit  requirement  may  be  as  long  as  three  years.  Profits 
come  from  the  increase  of  the  herd.  It  may  be  two  or  eyen  three 
years  before  tiie  initial  indebtedness  incurred  in  purchasrag  of  the 
herd,  or  in  keeping  and  maintaining  it  during  the  period  i;men  the 
increase  is  maturing,  can  be  liquidated  through  the  sale  of  the  increase 
to  the  best  adyanta^e.  Eyen  .with  grain  crops  the  f armer'a  tumoyer 
may  require  credit  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat,  if  fertilizer  is  used,  con-  , 
tracts  for  fertilizer  usually  must  be  made  in  May  preceding  the 
fall  in  which  winter  wheat  seed  is  sown.  If  the  farmer  does  not  haye 
the  cash  necessary  to  purchase  the  fertilizer,  credit  for  this  purpose 
must  be  furnished.  Further  credit  requirements  may  occur  at  the 
time  of  planting  in  the  fall,  during  the  growing  season  in  the  spring 
and  simmier,  and  in  the  harvesting  season  in  Jidy  or  August.  It 
may  be  well  alon^  toward  the  following  Ma^  before  the  crop  is  actually 
sold  and  the  cash  received  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  incurred. 

Oedit  should  be  available  on  a  basis  of  maturity  which  will  assure 
the  farmer  that  he  will  not  be  pressed  for  payment  before  his  product 
is  ready  for  the  market  and  until  he  can  sell  it  at  what  is,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  best  advantage.  Any  banking  system  which  requires 
the  producer  to  produce  continuously  under  the  disadvantage  of 
pressure  to  liquidate  his  borrowing  at  a  time  when  his  product  is 
not  ready  for  the  market  or  when  tne  market  is  already  overstocked 
is  clearly  inadequate. 

It  is  unperatively  necessary,  if  the  farmer's  credit  requirements 
are  to  be  fully  met,  that  permanent  machinery  be  established,  or  at 
least  that  such  modifications  of  existing  machinery  be  made  as  will 
provide  credit  for  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  three  years,  to  fill 
the  gap  between  short-time  credit  now  furnished  by  the  National, 
State,  and  conmiercial  banking  system,  and  the  long-time  credit  only 
partly  furnished  by  those  systems  and  largely  furnished  by  farm 
mortgage  institutions  and  the  Federal  farm-loan  system. 

In  aadition  to  providing  for  the  cash  necessary  tor  production  and 
marketing  the  farmer's  crops  and  live-stock,  credit  must  be  fur- 
nished to  enable  him  to  pay  cash  for  fertilizer  and  other  expenses 
incideiit  to  production.    The  f aim-loan  system  at  present  affords 
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means  of  furnishing  lons-time  credits  upon  the  security  of  first 
mortgages  upon  farm  lands.  As  specified  m  the- farm  loan  act,  these 
loans  may  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a^cul- 
tural  pmposes,  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  fertilizers, 
and  live  stock,  to  provide  buildings  and  improvements  on  farm  lands, 
and  to  liquidate  existing  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of  the  mortgaged 
land  or  mdebtedness  subsequently  incurred  for  any  of  the  aoove- 
described  purposes. 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  a  farmer  might,  under  the  terms  of 
the  farm  loan  act,  procure  a  loan  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  f ertihzer,  for  instance,  a  study  of  the 
nature  of  the  purposes  for  wmch  mortgage  loans  are  permitted  under 
the  terms  of  that  act  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  farmers  should  procure  credit  upon  the  security  of  land  mort- 
gages to  fulfill  their  unmediate  credit  requirements  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  and  marketing  each  individual  crop.  It  may  be  prop- 
erly assum^  that  the  present  facilities  of  the  farm  loan  act  are 
practically,  if  not  legally,  limited  to  longer-time  loans  for  purposes 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature,  such  as  those  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  act  itself.  Even  it  it  were  possible  to  fully  provide 
for  the  farmer's  credit  requirements  on  the  basis  of  farm  mcNrtgages, 
it  would  obviously  not  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  Federal  reserve  system,  on  the  other  hand,  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  Federal  reserve  banks  which  shall  act  as 
the  central  reservoirs  of  the  commercial  banking  reserves  of  the 
country.  Appreciating  the  necessity  of  maintainmg  these  reserves 
against  conmiercial  bank  deposits  in  the  most  liqurdform,  Congress 
limited  the  rediscount  powers  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  primarily 
to  commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural  paper  of  short  maturity. 
A  general  limitation  of  90  days  was  placed ^'pon  all  such  paper,  with 
the  express  exception,  however^, that  n^fes,^ drafts,  and  bills  drawn 
for  agncultural  purposes,  or  basi^d  on  live  stock,  and  having  a  matu- 
rity notr-exceedmg  six  months,  might  be  discounted  in  a  limited 
amoimt.  The  90-3ay  limit  imposed  upon  commercial  and  industrial 
paper  is  generally  sufficient  to  cover  the  needs  of  conmierce  and 
maustry,  since  the  greater  bulk  of  their  requirements  come  vriithin 
that  period.  So,  abo,  the  exception  to  this  Umit  in  favor  of  six 
months'  agricultural  paper  is  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  rediscount 
of  the  short-time  borrowings  of  the  farmer  for  temporary  purposes. 
But  loans  represented  by  credits  running  from  six  montns  to  three 
years,  the  period  for  which  credit  is  required  by  the  farmer  to  finance 
both  the  production  and  orderly  marketing  of  his  crop,  including  the 
breeding  and  fattening  of  Uve  stock,  are  not  eUgible  tor  discount  by 
Federal  reserve  banks.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  prop^  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  reserve  system  and  the  protection  of  its  note 
issue  that  the  assets  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  be  confined 
to  investments  of  a  self-liquidating  nature  and  of  these  shorter 
matimties. 

Existing  machinery  not  being  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  farmer 
will  obtain  aU  of  the  credit  legitunately  required  for  his  purposes,  the 
conmiission  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  provide  effective  means 
ci  bridging  the  present  gap  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  further 
Federafl^islation.  In  no  other  manner  will  it  be  possible  to  estab* 
hsh  a  credit   machine   sufficiently   comprehensive   and   promptly 
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enough  to  meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  the  large  farm  borrower 
but^o  the  small  farm  borrower  with  limited  assets. 

While  Uie  investigations  of  the  commission  have  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  at  we  present  time  has  facilities  for  procuring  short- 
time  credit  that  will  permit  the  planting  and  possibly  the  producing 
of  a  crop,  and  to  some  extent  m  marketing  it,  anv  system  which 
provides  credit  on  a  basis  of  maturity  shorter  than  tne  period  neces- 
sanr  to  produce  and  market  a  crop  is  clearly  inadequate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  producer  of  the  crop  might  possibly  be 
able  to  get  a  renewal  of  his  original  production  credit,  he  must  have 
the  assurance  when  he  first  seeKs  the  credit  to  produce  his  crop  that 
if  he  so  desires  that  credit  will  be  of  sufficient  length  to  cany  him 
through  the  period  of  wderly  distribution  as  well  as  production. 

A  bill  to  provide  the  essential  credit  needs  of  the  farmer  should 
contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  That  the  Federal  farm-loan  act  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
the  Federal  land  banks  to  rediscount  paper  representing  loans  upon 
which  money  has  been  advanced  to  farmers  wnich  has  been  used  or 
is  to  be  usea  for  agricultural  purposes,  having  a  maturity  of  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  for  national  oanks.  State 
banks,  and  trust  companies,  savings  institutions  and  incorporated  live 
stock  loan  companies,  and  also  to  permit  direct  loans  by  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  organized  under 
State  laws  securea  by  warehouse  receipts  upon  staple  agricultural 
products. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  Federal  farm  land  banks  be  permitted 
to  establish  separate  departments  for  the  purpose  of  issumg  short- 
time  debentures  having  a  maturity  of  not  more  than  three  years, 
secured  by  loans  of  the  lands  described  in  paragraph  1  above. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  short-time  debentures  will  be  materi- 
ally different  from  the  long-time  bonds  now  issued  by  the  farm  land 
hmka  and  will  appeal  to  a  different  market,  it  is  essential  that  the 
farm  land  bcuiks  snould  establish  separate  departments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  these  short-time  d!ebentures.  That  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  confusion  of  either  the  character  or  collateral  of 
the  long-time  bonds  and  the  short-time  debentures.  Necessary 
capital  for  the  separate  department  in  the  land  bank  so  established 
shall  be  furnished  from  the  Federal  Treasiuy . 

3.  As  the  rates  of  interest  on  short- time  loans  will  in  all  likelihood 
differ  from  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  long-time  loans  made  by 
farm  land  banks,  because  of  their  maturity,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  loans  recommended  in  paragraph  1 
hereof,  and  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  short-time  debentures  cover- 
ing those  loans  need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  rates  of  inter- 
est on  farm  land  mortgages  and  farm  land  bonds  covering  those 
mortgages  made  or  issued  by  farm  land  banks. 

4.  That  the  Federal  reserve  act  be  amended,  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
permit  Federal  reserve  banks  to  purchase  debentures  issued  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  imder  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
now  govern  the  purchase  of  farm  loan  bonds  by  Federal  reserve 
banks. 

5.  That  the  Federal  reserve  act  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  Federal 
wserve  banks  to  rediscount  for  Federal  land  banks  or  joint-stock 
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land  banks,  with  their  indorsement,  any  loans  made  imder  the  terms 
of  paragraph  1  hereof,  when  within  a  maturity  of  six  months. 

The  farm  land  banks,  not  having  any  large  fixed  capital,  must 
necessarily  turn  to  the  investment  market  for  the  sale  of  their  bonds 
or  debentiu'es  in  order  to  provide  working  capital  with  which  to  make 
new  loans.  In  view,  however,  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  agricultural  interests,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to 
require  the  farm  land  banks  to  borrow  in  this  manner  the  amounts 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  farmers  at  their  peak.  For 
that  reason  it  is  believed  that  it  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  reserve  banks  to  rediscount  for  farm  land  bank  loans 
made  upon  the  security  of  agricultural  products  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1  hereof  whenever  these  loans  come  within  a 
maturity  oi  six  months.  They  will  then  be  of  a  character  and 
maturity  of  the  kind  which  Federal  reserve  banks  are  now  authorized 
to  rediscoimt  for  their  member  banks.  It  is  not  believed  that  it  will 
be  advisable  or  necessary  to  permit  farm  land  banks  to  become 
members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  in  order  to  afford  them  this 
one  facility,  and,  because  of  their  limited  working  capital,  the  com- 
mission does  not  recommend  that  they  be  requu'ed  to  make  any 
deposit  with  the  Federal  reserve  bank  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  right 
to  apply  for  the  rediscount  of  any  of  the  loans  herein  referred  to. 

If  tliese  recommendations  of  the  commission  are  approved  by  Con- 
gress, the  result  will  be  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  present  existing 
agencies  in  such  manner  as  will  best  be  calculated  to  ^ant  to  the 
farmer  inmiediate  and  effective  credit  facilities  for  that  mtermediate 
period  for  which  there  is  not  now  suflB.cient  available  credit.  The 
approval  of  these  recommendations  will,  it  is  believed,  effectively  and 
safely  bridge  the  present  gap  in  the  two  kinds  of  credit  without  the 
necessity  of  establishii^  any  new  or  untried  machinery  and  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  nmdamental  principles  upon  which  both  the 
farm  loan  system  and  the  Federal  reserve  system  must  rest. 
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CBEDIT. 

Table  47,  on  page  154,  gives  the  data  from  which  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  statistics  with  respect  to  expansion  and  contraction  of 
loans  and  discounts,  deposits  of  Federal  reserve  banks  and  Federal 
reserve  notes,  and  of  the  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  loans  and  discoimts  and  deposits  of  National  and  State  banks 
and  trust  companies  are  taken.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  movement  of  credit  and  currency  in  the  Federal 
reserve  system  and  in  National  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
exclusive  of  savings  banks,  during  the  entire  period  the  Federal 
reserve  system  has  been  in  operation. 
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The  percentages  in  Table  46,  on  page  152,  are  calculated  from  the 
figures  in  Table  47,  on  page  154,  and  indicate  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  from  June  30  to  June  30  of  each  year,  beginning  June 
30,  1913,  and  ending  June  30,  1921,  in  Federal  reserve  notes  in  cir- 
culation, the  gener^ stock  of  money  in  the  United  States,  free  gold, 
total  bills  discounted  and  bills  bought  by  Federal  reserve  banks, 
loans  and  discounts  of  national  banks,  member  State  banks  and 
trust  companies  and  nonmember  State  banks  and  trust  companies, 
exclusive  of  savings  banks,  and  also  deposits  of  national  banks, 
member  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  nonmember  State  banks 
and  trust  companies,  exclusive  of  savings  banks. 
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Chaptbb  X.  . 
MUrOBITT  OPINIOlf  OF  OODEV  L.  KILLS. 

I  concur  in  the  report  with  one  exception.  I  can  not  agree  with 
the  statement  that  late  in  the  year  1920  "a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  reserve  system  with  reference  to  discount  rates  would 
have  accomplished  a  reversal  in  part  of  the  psychological  and  econ- 
omic factors  which  at  this  time  were  moving  m  the  direction  of  lower 
prices.'*  Such  a  suggestion  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  balance  of 
the  report  and  inconsistent  with  the  facts  brought  out  by  our  inves- 
tigation. 

Higher  rediscount  rates  charged  by  Federal  reserve  banks  did  not 
produce  the  break  in  prices,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  thar  reduc- 
tion could  have  coimteracted  the  economic  forces  that  were  leading 
to  inevitable  deflation: 

(1)  Federal  rediscoimt  rates  were  below  market  rates  throughout 
the  year  1920. 

(2)  There  are  some  28,210  banks  in  the  United  States,  only  9,840 
of  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  reserve  system.^  .Any  number  of 
these  banks  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from  competition,  and  charge 
rates  largely  the  product  of  local  custom  and  local  circumstances. 
For  instance,  what  efficacy  can  the  decrease  in  the  rediscount  rate 
of  a  Federal  reserve  bank  from  7  to  6  per  cent  have  on  a  western  or 
southwestern  bank  charging  8,  10,  or  12  per  cent?  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  rediscoimt  rates  can  only  be  effective  in  the 
restriction  of  loans  and  discoimt  against  a  bank  which  was  borrowing 
from  its  Reserve  bank.  And  by  no  means  were  even  all  member 
banks  borrowing.  For  example,  in  September,  1920,  in  the  New 
York  district  there  were  454  nonborrowing  banks,  as  against  323 
borrowing  ones. 

(3)  In  so  far  as  agricultural  counties  were  concerned,  far  from  re- 
ceiving less  credit  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks  during  the  period 
referred  to,  the  figures  show  that  from  May  4,  1920,  to  April  28,  1921, 
rediscounts  by  banks  in  the  agricultural  counties  with  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  actually  increased  56.6  per  cent. 

Incidentallv,  it  may  be  noted  that  during  the  same  period  borrow- 
ings from  Fedferal  reserve  banks  in  nonaOTicultural  coimties  decreasejl 
28.5  per  cent.  If  the  ^atement  which  1  question  be  true,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  lower  rediscount  rate  would  have  tended 
primarily  to  maintain  industrial  prices  to  the  further  disadvantage 
of  the  farmer. 

(4)  Finally,  while  it  can  not  be  conclusively  proved  that  credit 
stringency  was  not  an  initial  contributing  factor  to  price  deflation, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was.  By  this  I  ao  not  mean  to 
state  that  once  prices  started  to  drop,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  much 
hardship  and,  in  many  cases,  of  increased  losses.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  was.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  increased  interest  rates  and  con- 
tracting credit  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  sharp  price  deflation 
which  characterized  the  second  half  of  the  year  1920. 
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(a)  The  price  peak  of  the  all  commodities  index  was  reached  in 
May,  1920,  while  loans  of  all  reporting  banks  and  discounts  of 
Federal  reserve  banks  did  not  reacn  their  maximum  xmtil  October^ 
and  currency  issues  until  January,  1921. 

In  so  far  as  the  following  agricultural  commodities  are  concerned, 
prices  reached  their  peak  as  early  as  1919,  and  declined  rapidly 
thereafter  some  months  before  Federal  bank  discount  rates  were 
materially  raised  or  any  credit  stringency  felt:  hogs,  bacon,  cattle, 
mutton,  dressed,  and  butter.  There  was  in  practically  every  one  of 
these  cases  a  direct  relationship  between  tne  peak  of  the  export 
trade  and  the  price  peak.  Thus,  the  peak  of  hog  exports  was  reached 
in  June  and  tne  price  peak  in  July;  and  the  same  is  true  of  bacon. 
The  cattle  export  peak  was  reached  in  August,  1919,  and  the  price 
peak  in  November.  The  cotton  export  peak  was  reached  in  April, 
1920,  and  the  price  peak  the  same  month.  The  export  peak  of  the 
total  farm  index  was  reached  in  March,  1920,  and  the  price  peak  in 
April  of  that  year. 

if  a  careful  study  be  made  of  chapter  5  of  Part  I  of  this  report, 
numerous  instances  will  be  found  in  which  a  relationship  can  be 
shown  between  the  peak  of  production  and  consumption  and  the 
peak  of  prices.  But  no  such  relationship  can  be  established  between 
increased  discoimt  rates  and  the  drop  in  the  price  of  any  single 
commodity. 

(J)  Agricultural  prices  broke  more  sharply  than  any  other,  and 
yet  from  May,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  the  liauidatipn  of  loans  in  agri- 
cultural counties  was  relatively  much  less  tnan  in  industrial  counties, 
(c)  Interest  charges  as  an  element  of  expense  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  must  not  be  exaggerated.  They  are  usually  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  outlay,  which  is  largely  accoxmted  for 
by  the  cost  of  labor,  material,  transportation  and  distribution. 

{i)  The  price  deflation  movement  was  world  wide.  The  crisis 
b^an  in  Japan  late  in  1919.  The  price  level  of  aU  commodities 
b^an  to  decline  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  April,  1920;  in  France 
and  Italy  in  May;  in  the  United  States,  Germanv,  India,  and  Canada 
in  June;  in  Sweden  in  July;  in  the  Netherlands  in  August;  and  in 
AustraUa  in  September. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  present  this 
minority  opinion,  because  of  the  view  apparently  held  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  that  the  increase  in  the  discoimt  rates  of 
the  Federal  reserve  oanks  was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the 
sbarp  break  in  prices  which  occurred  during  the  second  half  of  1920 
and  which  so  disastrously  aflfected  the  j^ricultural  communities. 
Such  a  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  banks  constitute  an  agency  by  means  of  which 
prices  may  be  raised  or  lowered.     This  opinion  is  so  contrary  to  ; 
economic  facts  and  to  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  reserve  system,  ' 
that  any  expression  of  opinion  which  seems  to  support  it,  even  ' 
indirectly,  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged. 

Ogden  L.  Mills. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  was  created  by 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  4  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Congress  upon  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Tne  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  agricul- 

tural products  paid  to  the  producer  ana  the  ultimate  cost 
to  the  consumer. 
8.  The  comparative  condition  of  industries  other  than  agri- 
cnlture. 

4.  The  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other  than  agricul- 

tural products  to  such  products. 

5.  The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credits  of  the 

country,  especially  as  affecting  agricultural  credits. 

6.  The  marketing  and  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 
The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Senate  May  31,  J921,  and  by  the 

House  June  7,  1921,  and  as  adopted  required  this  commission  to  re- 

Sort  within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution.    This  period, 
owever,  was  suteequently  extended  to  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1922,  and  thereafter  to  April  15, 1922. 

As  was  recited  in  the  first  two  parts  of  this  repK)rt,  it  was  clear  at 
the  outset  that  the  subjects  of  investigation  set  forth  in  the  resolution 
covered  so  broad  a  field  that  the  commission  could  not  hope  to  report 
upon  all  of  them.  Accordingly  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
inquiry  to  the  major  subjects  upon  which  it  seemed  possible  for  the 
commission  to  report  within  the  period  originally  fixed  and  subse- 
quently extended.  The  inquiry  was,  therefore,  divided  into  foiu* 
^or  subiects,  as  follows : 

L  The  condition  of  agriculture  and  the  factors  which  caused  it. 

2.  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  the  credit  machinery  and 

resources  of  the  country. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Marketing  and  distribution. 

The  present  part  of  the  repNort  deals  primarily  with  the  subject  of 
transportation.  Necessarily,  in  analyzing  the  relationship  of  trans- 
portation to  agriculture  ana  industry,  it  also  deals  partially  with  the 
related  matter  covered  by  the  other  three  major  subjects. 

Th^  commission,  in  order  to  secure  the  material  for  this  report, 
eatablished  a  transportation  division  on  August  1,  1921.  Thig  divi- 
^on  organized  throughout  the  United  States  committees  representa- 
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tive  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  trans{>ortation,  which,  through  spe 
cific  questionnaires,  obtained  the  statistical  data  upon  which  the  con 
elusions  of  the  commission  primarily  rest. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  general  committees,  representing  agriculj 
ture  and  industry,  were  established,  and  these  m  turn  appointee 
subcommittees  in  the  different  sections,  numbering  approximateh 
200.  The  appointees  to  these  committees  were  those  whose  knowf 
^dge  and  experience  qualified  them  particularly  to  analyze  the  condi 
tions  of  the  phase  which  was  assigned  to  them.  In  like  mannei 
executive  committees  of  transportation  were  formed,  and  in  turn 
appointed  subcommittees  throughout  the  country. 

In  cooperation  with  the  transportation  division,  the  executive  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  railroad,  electric,  motor,  and  other  branches  oi 
transportation  worked  out  the  questionnaires  forwarded  them  by  the 
commission  and  analyzed  in  minute  detail  the  pertinent  facts  in  their 
Relation  to  agriculture  and  industry  and  transportation.  The  com- 
mittees representing  agriculture,  industry  and  transportation,  cor- 
related their  efforts  where  possible  and  at  all  times  cooperated  in 
the  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  basic  data  called  for  by  the  commission. 

The  transportation  division  opened  offices  in  Washington  for  the 
assembling  and  analysis  of  the  data  procured  by  this  comprehensive 
field  organization.  It  also  called  to  Washington  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation  to  confer  upon 
the  details  of  the  inquiry,  to  effect  a  better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  transportation  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  obtain 
an  initial  agreement  as  to  the  basic  facts  developed  by  the  field 
organization. 

The  body  of  the  report  having  been  tentatively  set  up,  a  further 
analysis  of  the  data  and  the  findings  was  undertaken  by  an  advisory 
board  to  the  transportation  division,  which  was  called  to  Washington 
and  requested  to  study  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  thus  far 
as  presented  in  an  agenda  and  working  outline.  This  method  was 
pursued  in  order  that  the  comnaission  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
views  of  accredited  representatives  of  these  three  great  branches  of 
our  economic  life.  The  collection  and  assembling  of  the  data  in  this 
report  represent  the  combined  efforts  of  over  1,600  people  and  the 
circulation  of  more  than  250,000  questionnaires.  ^ 

The  commission  did  not  undertake  an  investigation  of  the  labor 
problem  as  affecting  transportation,  in  so  far  as  that  problem  in- 
volves the  question  of  proper  wages,  for  it  felt  that  was  outside  of  the 
scope  of  its  inquiry.  It  does  present  the  facts,  however,  as  to  labor 
costs  in  transportation,  gathered  from  official  reports,  and  it  makes 
certain  recommendations  concerning  the  adjustment  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

This  commission  is  indebted  to  various  Government  departments, 
bureaus,  and  agencies,  particularly  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Department  or  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
many  private  industrial  organizations,  farm  organizations,  including 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  and  many  others,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
American  Railway  Association,  industries  and  railroads,  and  many 
individuals,  all  of  whom  have  cooperated  with  the  commission  in 
securing,  analyzing,  and  compiling  the  data  upon  which  the  report  is 
based. 
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In  formulating  the  report  the  commission  divided  the  inquiry  into 
the  following  major  subjects: 

Economic  relationship  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation. 

Transportation  by  steam  railroad. 

Railroad  management  and  organization. 

Kailroad  finance. 

Railroad  express  company. 

Parcel  post. 

Electric  railways. 

Highway  transportation. 

Transportation  by  water. 

Federal  and  State  regulation  of  transportation. 

Foreign  railway  systems. 

History  of  railway  transportation. 

The  recommendations  and  conclusions  of  the  commission  are 
reviewed  in  summary,  which  follows : 

SUMMARY. 

The  commission  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  transportation  rates  on  many  commodities,  more  espe- 
cially the  products  of  agriculture,  bear  a  disproportionate  relation 
to  the  prices  of  such  coihmodities ;  that  there  should  be  immediate 
reductions  in  transportation  rates  applied  to  farm  products  and  other 
basic  commodities;  and  that  reductions  in  rates  upon  the  articles  of 
higher  value,  or  upon  tonnage  moving  upon  so-called  ^  class  rates," 
are  not  warranted,  while  the  rates  upon  agricultural  products  and 
other  basic  commodities  remain  at  their  existing  levels ;  that  greater 
OHisideration  should  be  given  in  the  future  bj  public  rate-making 
authorities  and  by  the  railroads  in  the  making  of  transportation 
rates  to  the  relative  value  of  commodities  and  existing  and  prospec- 
tive economic  conditions. 

2.  That  the  pvramided  per  cent  advances  in  ratcfs  which  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  made  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  caused  the  dislocation  of 
long-standing  rate  relationships  between  rates  upon  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  between  competitive  enterprises  and  com- 
petitive sections  of  the  country;  that  the  railroads  and  the  public 
rate-making  bodies  should  seek  to  readjust  rates  of  the  country  so  as 
to  preserve  so  far  as  practicable  the  general  relationship  of  rates 
existing  prior  to  1918,  with  due  regard  to  present  and  future  changes 
in  economic  conditions. 

8.  That  in  establishing  the  general  level  of  rates  and  commodity 
and  class  rates  the  Federal  and  State  regulatory  bodies  give  greater 
consideration  to  existing  and  prospective  economic  conditions  and 
to  the  relationships  existing  between  the  price  level  of  commodities 
and  the  level  of  transportation  rates  as  well  as  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  the  price  of  different  commodities,  the  weight  of  such 
commodities,  and  the  space  required  for  their  transportation. 

4.  That  regional  agencies  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
be  established  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  adjudicate 
questions  of  regional  application  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
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cominissi<»i8  with  a  view  to  mmimizing  conflicts  between  State  ftn< 
Federal  regulations  as'  to  rates,  facilities,  and  practices;  tkat  th» 
State  commissions  have  representation  in  suck  regional  agencies  ii 
all  cases  in  which  intrastate  rates,  facilities,  and  practices  over  vv-hicl 
the  State  commission  has  jurisdiction  may  be  affected. 

5.  In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  International  Joint  Commiasioii 
this  commission  recommends  that  the  Government  enter  into  im 
mediate  negotiations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  can 
elusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
through  a  commission  directed  to  make  the  furttier  study  snggestec 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission,  and  authorized  to  i>rocee<J 
with  the  work  if  its  plans,  including  a  plan  of  financing  smU  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

6.  Complete  standardization  as  rapidly  as  po«5sible  of  all  frei^t 
equipment,  except  with  respect  to  cubical  and  wei^t--carryin^  ca- 
pacity— 

(a)  To  reduce  the  initial  cost. 

lb)  To  reduce  the  number  of  iwcessary  repair  parts. 

(<?)  To  facilitate  the  repair  of  cars  and  the  movement  of  trains. 

[d)  To  make  possible  econcHnies  in  maintenance  of  freight  equip- 
ment. 

(e)  To  reduce  empty-car  mileage  on  bad-order  cars. 

i.  The  unification  and  joint  operation  of  facilities  at  terminals 
wherever  such  unification  and  joint  c^ration  will  result  in  economy 
and  better  service. 

8.  Prompt  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan ' 
for  central  control  and  distribution  of  freight  cars — 

(a)  To  meet  currently  and  in  full  the  requirements  of  skippers 
in  each  and  every  section  of  the  country. 

(6)  To  reduce  emptjr-car  mileage  esLcept  that  made  necessary  to 
protect  originating  territory.  I 

(c)  To  meet  demands  in  originating  territory  currently  by  a  bal- 
ancing movement  6f  loaded  and  empty  cars. 

9.  That  railroads  and  shippers  cooperate  to  secure  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  carrying  capacity  of  cars  wherever  possible. 

10.  That  the  supply  of  dox  cars,  coal  cars,  stock  cars,  and  re- 
frigerator cars  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  during  normal 
periods  of  activity  and  should  be  rapidly  augmented. 

11.  That  special  considersticm  should  be  given  to  increasing  the 
available  number  and  efficiency  of  refrigerator  cars.  Older  and 
inefficient  types  ofrefrigeratora^  heater  cars  should  be  progres- 
sively retipedr  -  .^ 

12.  That  the  number  of  cars  in  bad  ord«texceetfe  all  previoiis 
records,  and  unless  bad-order  cars  are  promptly^EPwred?  the  sapply 
of  serviceable  cars  will  be  materiaUy  impaired!        s. 

18.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  cars  being  us&ii^  interline 
movement  are  box  cars  and  slwuld  be  made  fit  for  bulkg[^J»  ^*^- 
ing;  and  all  other  classes  of  freight  equipment  should  be|>^<'"*Ptfy 
made  suitable  for  all  requirements,  including  general  inteF*^'*^ 
throufijiout  the  country.  >. 

14.  That  the  number  of  locc»notives  operating  and  owned  by  ^^ 
railroads  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  during  business  acti\' 
and  it  should  be  augmented. 
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i&  Ihttitbew  k  need  fbr  mereiise'  in  tisFBonftl  f seitities  gemem&f;^ 
mi  thst  apeeiwii  eoBKEderatKm  slieiiid  be  given  to  an  inefieao^e  m 
briHtHB  jii  p^rts^  ineki^ng'  iscililied  for  kamlling  coat  at  tide- 
rater. 

16.  'EhatAei^  ^wmtdbe  complete  corcdiaibn  <yi  ove  and  eeal  f aeUi- 
m  Mt  LaOm  £rkf  pevta. 

IZ.  Tbat  pecmsn«it  jomi  raibrosd  tmi  Uppers'  coiiimktees  be  <^- 
tnized  to  cooperate  'm.  eKwying  on  a^  B«ik>il^wid€  campaign  to  re« 
ttce  less  aod  dioimge  of  goow  ill  tivaait. 

IS.  Tlzfli^  fsd^glsli'resreiiiiv  dsuisfona  shcrald  be  promptly  revised  ta 
le  Imem  ot  two-Ssgwm  peiresBtagea 

19.  TMltik  Tegfcmarl  deftrinis:  honsss  be  established  fm*  the  cm'reiii 
rttlemnt  oi  ddbits  and  cimite  gtcming  out  of  rate  dfi-visionsc 

20;  Tkot  the  radtroads  sdioald  ado^t  UBovevsal  through  waybilling 
f  interline  fre^ht. 

^  Thflit  Agr  r»iIraaidB  be  ireqxaored  i»  maintun  cc^npiete  cost  date 
9VBnsLg  eeeb  item  of  expense  wiA  paiirtieahtr  reference  to  the  main* 
mance  of  eggipflaeirt. 

22.  That  the  raibroiidsi  Be  ivcpuT^d  to  »dop#  be^er  systems  for 
bedoBii^  tiie  extent  and  vatme^  repairs^  to  eqnipmeat  when  made  by 
JKs  other  tYmn  Hii^  Hne  o^xsmng  tbe  e«r: 

dSt  IRimt  tiie  rKfkroKb  of  the  coimtryi  estabtish  regioBal  traffic  ex- 
catnEesw 

^  Tlist  tkm:  retsBtimys^  bel\reen  the  ptiblie  aisd  the  railroads^  be  im- 
svved^  9sxd  a  c&ser-  eoat^ct  aad  bettor  andeistftndimg  estadtiiisl^ 
looagh  tbe  OTgaaiatttion  by  t^  radlroads  of  public  rclatioiMB  depart- 
iiaiCft,  so  tiiat  wherever poaeibte  coEifliat»  bet^w^een  perscms,  indHv^tries, 
T  leenAkies  and  the  railroads  with  cespeei  to  rates^  faciMtie?.  and 
practices  be  settled  by  informal  iM^^c^istHnt,  with  a  view  of  reducing 
he  neeesailgr  of  resort  te^  formal  complaint  and  adjadieation  before 
he  i]^r8tate  Ccaumerce  Commiask)!!;. 

^  That  the  Interetate  CcntwBBeree  CCTunkakm  be  directed  by  Con- 
rress  as  a  part  of  its  continuing  duties  to  investigate  the  develop- 
neat  and  eornksttk^  ot  the  Tarvooa  snfBtans:  of  traneportation  and 
ibeET  retetionr  to  mm^stawej  industry^  trade,  and  commeree,  and 
aepori  to  Cengmaa^  n?o»Y  time  to  time  as  to  the  eorreladon  of  9ueh 
iraonEportiition  facilities  and  tlidr  better  seiatioit  to  agrienlture.  m^ 
lustry^  ti»d0r  tuod  commerce: 

Ml  Thaitthii  bill  "'TeMprotvicte  fov  dbesillcatio»  of  civiTian  positions 
priflikv  fee  Btstariet  of  Columbia  and  field  service "  (H.  R  8^8> 
hnXL  mafc  ^Bpjpt9  to  the  empifc^;me»  of  t^  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
nifisien,  Imt  it  the  Int^estate  Coonraes^e  Commission  employees  are 
neUaied'  undies'  Ae  dassaftetttmi?  biU^  doe  regard  shall  be  given  to 
^  pecoiimc  cJnaaKter  oif  the  ofgflfnization  of  me  conmsissioft  and  the 
3hnsi&»tiDB  and  duties  of  itsf  empl^fees; 

27.  That  Congresfr  coirtiwue  tO'  promote  an  adeqiuUMi  program  of 
bi)o;kwfl7  omoMtieSdixm  and  madntonaDeev  directed  to  the  more  effective 
eomlalaon  oi  h^^lEwa^  tnuugpoBMaosr  wi^  rail  aisd  water  tran^spor^ 
tatiiflt;. 

28u  That  ther  ptommt  of  ftiehway  cof»tractio&  and  ike  mainte- 
umeB  by  Statoss  umb  eonnties  be  eoiitin«ed  mider  tiie  directioct  et 
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priations  for  research  into  methods  of  road  construction  and  mainte 
nance,  density,  character,  and  the  effect  of  traffic  be  continued  nni 
regulation  of  traffic  based  upon  the  facts  ascertained  by  such  re 
search. 

29.  That  the  several  States  cooperate  in  effecting  a  uniform  hssi 
for  taxing  motor  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles  which  shall  fairlj 
represent  the  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  highway  construe 
tion  and  maintenance  chargeable  to  such  vehicles. 

30.  That  a  study  be  made  of  postal  rates  with  a  view  of  a  readjust! 
ment  of  charges  and  the  removal  of  present  rate  inconsist^icies. 

31.  The  Commission  makes  no  recommendation  with  respect  U 
Government  aid  to  American  shipping,  but  if  Government  aid  it 
given  to  American  shipping  it  ought  to  be  given  in  such  a  way  tha^ 
the  amount  of  such  aid  may  be  definitely  known,  and  should  b^ 
limited  to  such  aid  as  will  fairly  represent  the  difference  in  capital 
and  operating  cost  required  by  higher  American  standards  and  mor^ 
burdensome  navigation  regulations,  compared  with  foreign  capita] 
and  operating  costs  and  forei^  navigation  regulations. 

The  Commission  makes  the  following  findings: 

1.  That  freight  rates  upon  perishables  normally  take  about  one^ 
third  of  the  selling  price,  frequently  running  as  high  as  two-thirds; 
that  these  rates  in  periods  of  low-price  levels  and  slight  demand 
constitute  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  this  traffic.  This  is  especially 
true,  owing  to  tne  average  length  of  haul  of  these  commodities,  which 
was  shown  to  be  more  t£an  1,400  miles  in  a  study  of  9,476  shipmentsj 

2.  Prices  of  canned  goods  are  practically  back  to  pre-war  levels. 
The  existing  freight  cost  per  case  is  substantially  lower  in  relation- 
ship to  value  of  the  prodnct  than  the  freight  cost  of  the  so-called 
basic  commodities,  including  grains. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Commission's  investigation  to  show  that 
rate  reductions  on  canned  goods  should  have  preferential  treatment 
while  the  rates  on  so  many  basic  commodities  remain  at  their  existing 
levels. 

3.  That  rates  and  sales  margins  on  hay  have  been  abnomoally 
high  in  recent  months  and  have  greatly  restricted  its  distribution. 
Reduction  in  both  rates  and  margins  must  be  had  before  there  will  be 
a  normal  resumption  of  shipments  of  hay,  and  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  obtain  a  reasonaole  portion  of  the  final  sales  price. 

4.  That  freight  rates  on  highly  fabricated  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  dry  goods,  men's  and  women's  suite, 
etc.,  are  not  a  material  factor  in  increasing  or  reducing  prices  of 
these  commodities.  The  freight  rate  is  frequently  absorbed  by 
the  merchant,  and  where  it  is  not  so  absorbed,  but  is  made  a  part  of 
the  cost  basis  upon  which  margins  and  profits  are  figured,  represents 
so  small  a  proportion  of  the  final  sales  price  as  not  to  be  a  material 
factor  in  the  increase  or  reduction  of  such  prices. 

5.  That  imperative  need  exists  for  the  organization  of  the  sta- 
tistics and  knowledge  of  transportation  and  its  relation  to  agricul- 
ture, industry,  trade,  and  commerce  throujgh  the  establishment  of 
private  research  and  educational  institutions  under  disinterested 
auspicos  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  the  principles, 
operations,  and  practices  incident  to  transportation. 

6.  That  greater  uniformity  is  desirable  in  the  requirements  of 
State  legislation  and  State  regulatory  bodies  in  regard  to  the  length 
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of  trains  and  crews  required  to  man  trains  of  different  lengths  and 
similar  requirements  affecting  operation  of  railway  systems. 

7.  The  aggregate  compensation  paid  to  railway  employees  in- 
creased 151  per  cent  in  1920  over  1916  and  90.7  per  cent  in  1921  over 
1916;  the  number  of  employees  increased  384,830  in  1920  over  1916, 
or  23.3  per  cent;  and  14,204  in  1921  over  1916,  or  eight-tenths  of  1 
per  cent.  In  most  cases  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  worked  in- 
creased in  lower  ratio  than  the  aggregate  compensation  and  the  num- 
ber of  employees. 

8.  That  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  operation  of  transportation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890,  the  first  year  for  which  statistics  were 
available,  for  eveiy  $100  investment  in  propertv  983  tons  of  freight 
were  carried  1  mile  and  163  passengers  carried  1  mile;  whereas  in 
1920  for  every  $100  investment  in  property  2,063  tons  of  freight 
were  carried  1  mile  and  231  passengers  were  carried  1  mile,  an  in- 
crease of  110  per  cent  in  freight  and  50  per  cent  in  passenger  traflSc 
for  each  $100  of  property  investment.  Property  investment  as  re- 
ported to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  increased  155.82 
per  cent,  the  tons  carried  1  mile  438  per  cent,  and  the  passengers 
carried  1  mile  295  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

9.  That  in  1921,  for  each  100  ton-miles  yielding  revenue  the  rail- 
roads produced  147.6  nonrevenue  and  tare  ton-miles.  The  revenue 
producing  ton-miles,  constituting  40.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  there- 
tore  supporting  nonproductive  ton-miles  equaling  59.7  per  cent  of 
the  totjfl.  That  the  expense  incident  to  the  transportation  of  non- 
productive tonnage  must  be  met  either  by  higher  freight  rates  or  a 
reduced  return  to  the  railroad  companies. 

That  the  significance  of  this  is  not  generally  understood  by  rail- 
road officials  and  the  public.  That  economical  transportation  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  industry  require  a  reduction  in  the  tare 
or  waste  ton-miles. 

XO.  That  the  revenue  return  to  the  railroads  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  the  vdue  of  their  properties  put  to  public  use 
and  to  attract  the  capital  required  for.  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  property,  facilities,  and  service. 

11.  That  sound  railroad  finance  requires  that  a  larger  part  of  the 
capital  necessary  for  railway  development  and  equipment  be  secured 
by  stock  issues  instead  of  by  bond  issues. 

12.  That  the  issuance  of  tax-free  securities  by  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  government  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits, 
so  that  taxation  can  be  reduced  and  capital  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  use  at  fair  interest  rates  by  agriculture,  industry,  and  the 
railroads. 

13.  That  a  comparison  of  the  operation  of  the  railroads  during 
the  period  of  Federal  control  and  under  competitive  management  in 
the  postwar  period  affords  no  conclusive  basis  as  to  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  Government  and  private  operation.  The  condi- 
tions existing  in  both  periods  have  been  too  abnormal  to  permit  of 
sound  comparison  or  accurate  measurement  of  the  relative  efficiency 
in  either.  An  examination  of  the  operation  of  Government-owned 
railroads  in  foreign  countries  both  before  and  after  the  war,  however, 
does  afford  some  basis  for  an  estimate  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  with 
which  private  management  in  this  country  and  Government  manage- 
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BQ«nt  m  forei^  countries  ha^e  withstood  and  surmauiited  tht  difi- 
culties  attofidant  upen  the  dislocstions  and  tbe  dbnon»al  eonditioiis 
which  followed  the  war  period.  It  maj  be  said  that^  measured  by 
the  relative  jjerfomaance  and  cost  of  service,  pnrivate  managemeat  in. 
this  country  is  more  effieieni  ai  less  cosi  than  foreign  govemifiental 
maa»tgeflBbent. 

14w  That  the  daily,  weekly,  nonthly.  and  ]feariy  fluetuatieos  in 
shipments  of  live  stock  are  verv  marked.  BailroadSr  dippers,  aad 
stockyards  should  cooperate  to  brin^  about  a  more  even  distributicm 
of  ri^ipments  at  the  live-stock  markets* 

1&.  That  mine  prices;,  freight  rates^  usd  sales  margins  on  bot^ 
bituminons  and  anthracite  coal  have  very  greatly  increased  sinee 
Idl^  There  has  been  practically  no  deflation  uk  this  industry, 
although  prices  were  somewhat  lower  in  1921  than  in  1920.  Coal  is  an 
elenent  in  the  cost  of  productimi  of  a  very  wide  range  of  manufac- 
tured products^  and  increases  in  coal  prices  are  prconptly  reflected 
attd  often  multiplied  in  the  final  price  of  highly  ^bricated  articles. 
A  reduction  in  mine  prices,  freight  rates,  ana  sales  margins  on  ceal, 
especially  bituminous  coal,  would  i>robably  be  prc^nptly  reflected  in 
improved  business  conditions. 

16.  That  fertilizer  and  phosphate  prices  are  now  close  to  the  pie- 
war  basis,  except  for  the  higher  freight  costs  now  prevailing. 

17.  That  the  weighted  average  of  fann  implement  factory  prices 
aiaiows  these  prices,  exclusive  of  pawer,  equipment,  and  twine, 
to  be  41  per  cent  above  1913 ;  inclusive  of  power,  equipment,  and  twine, 
these  prices  are  now  approximAtety  20  per  cent  above  1913^ 
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Chapter  L 
BCOHrOKEe  XELATIOIRSIIXP  (ff  MiMCULTWSR,  IKB0STE7.   AND 

As  farm  prodncts  have  ralnc  only  if  they  can  be  consumed,  their 
Tafne  is  determined  by  the  effective  demand  and  supply  at  the  various 
points  of  consumption.  In  the  determination  of  the  exact  price 
which  measures  this  value  nmny  factors  must  be  considered. 

As  a  rule  the  farms  of  the  United  States  which  produce  the  food 
of  the  people  and  yield  farm  j>roc}ucts  for  export  are  located  at  a 
distance  from  the  popjlotfe  districts  where  the  demand  centers. 
Transportation  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  for 
without  it  his  products  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  market.  A  proper 
basis  of  transportation  charges  and  an  adequate  transportation  service, 
allowing  the  producer  to  market  his  products  at  a  remunerative 
price,  win  enable  the  consumer  to  square  his  cost  of  living  with 
his  standard  of  living.  Both  the  farmer  and  the  transportation 
kxterests  omst  cooperate  so  that  this  cons«iming  demand  can  be  met. 

The  prices  for  farm  products  at  the  primary  markets  are  generally 
fixed  hy  factors  other  than  costs  of  transportaUon,  but  these  costs 
aipe  reflected  in  the  prices  realized  by  the  fars^r.  In  the  case  of 
products  of  low  value  shij>p€d  long  distances,  they  arre  a  material  pro- 
portion of  the  price  obtained  by  the  producer.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  former  is  dependent  to  a  marked  degree 
upon  the  transportation  charges  of  these  farm  products.  Ke- 
pirdleas  of  the  distance  involved,  these  transportation  charges  must 
'enable  botl^the  carrier  and  the  producer  to  realize  a  profit  from  his 

Serations.    Therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  freight  rates  should  be 
justed  to  permit  a  free  movement  of  all  the  surplus  produced  on 
the  farms  to  the  markets  where  it  eem  be  aJbsorbed. 

Table  Al  herewith  shows  the  relative  area,  population,  vahie  of 
manufactures,  value  of  agrieultural  products,  and  volume  of  railroad 
freight  traffic  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  in  compari- 
son with  the  entire  Nation.  While  this  section  contains  but  one- 
eighth  of  the  area,  it  has  nearly  one-half  the  population,  and  pro- 
duces more  than  two-thirds  of  tne  manufactured  products,  but  only 
one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  products.  To  a  large  degree  the 
problem  of  transportation  of  farm  products  in  this  country  is  to 
move  them  at  reasonable  rates  from  the  producing  sections  outside 

into  this  densely  populated!  consuming  area. 
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Table  A1. — Relationship  of  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  to  th 

United  States,  1920. 


Area,  sauftre  miles 

Population 

Value  of  manufactures 

Value  of  agricultural  products  not  manufactured 

Revenue  ton-miles  on  Class  I  railroads 

Tons  originated 


East.i 


Amount. 


375,784 

50,615,764 

$44,041,387,000 

82,817,810,000 

188,517,897,545 

607,744,910 


Percent. 


12.42 
47.88 
7a55 
26.93 
45.95 
4&73 


Totall 
Stat 


10 

t&2,42 

$10,19 

410, 

1, 


1  For  item  of  area,  population,  value  of  manufactures,  and  value  of  agricultural  products,  the  1 
States  are  included:  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont^  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connectli 
York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  T' 
and  Illincis. 

For  revenue  ton-miles  on  Class  I  railroads,  the  "eastern  district"  as  used  by  the  Interstate  Cd 
Commission  is  used.  This  does  not  include  all  of  Illinois  nor  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  i 
include  portions  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 


The  course  of  the  relationship  of  freight  charges  to  farm 
from  1909  to  1921,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  Table  A2  and  chai 
The  five-year  average  from  August  1,  1909,  to  July  31,  1914,  is  j 
as  100  per  cent  of  the  average  price  of  farm  products,  and  the ' 
road  revenue  per  net  ton-mile  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30, 
the  nearest  comparable  figure  in  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
merce  Commission,  is  used  as  100  per  cent  of  the  railroad  cha^ 
From  1910  to  1916  the  two  lines  moved  side  by  side  in  very 
relationship  to  each  other.  Then  began  a  tremendous  increase  in] 
price  of  farm  products,  until  in  June,  1920,  it  reached  the  maxit 
of  246.  Eailroad  freight  rates  from  1916  to  1917  show  practic 
no  increase.  From  1917  to  1920  they  increased  more  slowly  than 
the  price  of  farm  products. 

Table  A2. — Railtoay  revenue  per  revenue  ton-mile,  1910-1921,  compared 
five-year  average  1910-1914=100, 


Year  and  month. 

Revenue 

per 
revenue 
ton-mile. 

Index 
figure. 

Index 
figure, 
farm 
prices. 

Year  and  month. 

Revenue 

per 
revenue 

Index 
figure. 

s 

1910 

$0,753 
.754 
.741 
.729 
.733 
.732 
.707 
.707 
.717 
.849 
.973 

.969 
.985 
.986 
.981 
.954 
.970 
.960 
.936 
1.154 

101 
101 
99 
98 
98 
98 
95 
95 
96 
114 
130 

130 
132 
132 
131 
128 
130 
129 
125 
154 

104 
96 
99  i 
99  , 

IS' 

iis 

179 
203 
212, 

229 
231 
230 
237 
244 
246 

1920— Continued 

October       

$1,226 
1.255 
1.209 

i 

1.210 
1.254 
1.335 
1.334 
1.251 
1.278 
1.254 
1.288 
1.288 
1.261 
1.284 
1,287 

164 
168 

162 
168 
179 
179 
168 

m 

168 
173 
173 
169 
172 
169 

"4^ 

1911    

^A~ 

1912 

November 

^B~ 

1913    

December 

t^ft 

1914 

1921- 

January 

wf 

1915        

13t 

June  30, 1916 

February 

128 

De'»ember  31. 1916 

March 

123 

1917 

April 

113 

1918 

May.. :.;:..:. 

107 

1919 

June 

106 

1920— 

July 

107 

January 

August 

lU 

February 

September 

118 

March 

October 

129 

April 

November 

124 

Kfay  

December 

lis 

Five  years  Jtilyl, 
1909.  to  June  30, 
1914 

July 

.746 

100 

August 

September 

100 

In  July,  1920,  the  slump  began,  which  brought  the  index  figure  for 
farm  products  down  from  246  in  June,  1920,  to  106  in  June,  1921. 
In  the  same  period  railroad  charges  went  up  from  127  in  July, 
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AILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES.  1910-1921. 
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1920,  to  171  in  June,  1921.  On  the  basis  of  the  last  monthly  figures 
available,  in  October,  1921,  farm  products  show  an  index  fi^re  of 
102  and  railroad  rates  of  169.  In  this  period  of  falling  prices  for 
farm  products  the  increased  freight  charges  made  the  farmer  feel 
more  Keenly  the  relationship  of  freight  charges  to  the  prices  ob- 
tained for  his  products.  On  the  basis  of  Table  A2,  Table  A3  has 
been  constructed  to  show  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in 
terms  of  transportation.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  in- 
dex figures  for  farm  products  by  the  corresponding  index  figure  for 
freight  changes.  While  the  purchasing  power  was  about  100  in  the 
previous  years,  it  was  in  November,  1921,  only  72.  So  far  as  trans- 
portation is  concerned  the  farmer  is  suffering  from  a  72-cent  dollar. 

Tablb  A3. — Purchasing  poicer  of  farm  producU  in  terms  of  transportation. 


Year  and  month. 

Pur- 
chasing 
power. 

Year  and  month. 

Pur- 
chasinp 
power. 

Year  and  month. 

Pur- 
chasing 
power. 

mo. 

$1.03 
.95 
1.00 
1.01 
1.02 
1.02 
1.24 
1.86 
1.78 
1.63 

1.76 
1.75 
1.74 

1920— Continned. 

April 

$1.78 
1.85 
1.89 
1.89 
1.74 
1.34 
1.16 
.99 
.88 

.82 
.76 
.68 

1921— Continued. 

April 

1911           

10.63 

1912. : 

May 

May.....:;;:;::;:;: 

.64 

1913      

June 

June 

.62 

1914 

July 

July 

.64 

1915 

August 

.66 

1916 

Sei^mb^ 

September 

.68 

1917 

October 

October 

.76 

1918.                    

November 

November 

.72 

1919 

December 

December. .......... 

1920: 

January      . .  

1921: 

January 

Fei>nvMy 

February 

March..'. 

March 

Table  A4  indicates  the  estimated  value  of  commodities  transported 
in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  United  States  census  of 
1914.  The  total  production  of  agricultural,  manufactured,  and 
mineral  products  is  added  to  the  imports,  from  which  is  made  an 
estimated  deduction  of  these  same  articles  which  do  not  move  by 
railroad  transportation.  The  estimated  total  value  of  $33,298,000,000 
divided  by  the  total  tonnage  of  railroads,  1,094,000,000,  gives  an 
average  value  of  $30.40  per  ton.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  for 
the  same  period  was  $1.84;  the  proportion  of  freight  to  the  value  of 
goods  transported  as  estimated  is  about  6.05  per  cent. 

Table  A4. — Value  of  commodities  transported  in  United  States^  1914. 

[OOD.OOO  omitted.] 
Production: 

Products  of  agriculture $9, 849 

Manuiacturee 24, 246 

Minerals 2,394 

Total 36, 489 

Import* 1,894 

Total 38, 383 

Deductions  for  local  use: 

Products  of  agriculture $2,202 

Manufactures 2,023 

Minerals .      620 

Imports : 240 

Total 5,086 

Total  amount  transported » - .$33, 298 
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Total  tonnage  carried  by  railroad 1,  004 

Value  per  ton $30:  40 

JWght  revenue  (Class  I  and  II  read's) $2,  115 

Reveaue  pea*  ton $1.  84 

Per  cent  H^eight  to  value  of  goods  transported 6.  05 

Fer  cent  freight  to  total  production  plus  imports 5.  26 

In  order  to  indicate  the  method  of  constructing  rates  the  accom- 
panying tables,  A5  to  Al3,  are  given.  Until  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce U<«nmission  authorized  the  general  advancein  rates  effective 
August  26,  1920,  rates  were  made  as  a  rule  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
traffic  would  bear,  keeping  in  mind  also  such  factors  as  competition 
of  other  products,  competition  of  other  sources  of  supply,  state  of 
manufacture,  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  revenue  needs  of  the 
carriers.  The  table  rfiows  briefly  the  history  of  selected  rates  on 
live  stock,  wool,  eggs,  grain,  and  hay  on  January  1,  1913,  1916,  1921, 
and  1922.  The  last  four  columns  of  each  table  show  the  relationship 
of  the  rates  in  1916,  1^21,  and  1922  to  the  rate  in  effect  January  1, 
1913,  which  is  indexed  at  100. 

Comparison  of  rates  on  lire  sU>ck,  grain,  etc.,  Januaru  1,  1913,  and  January  1^ 
l$16r  voUh  rmtes  in  effect  January  1,  1921,  and  January  i,  ^1922. 

A5.— CATTLE. 


Rate  in  cents  per  tOO  pounds. 


1913         1916         1921         1922 


Index  ftgnres. 


1913         1916         1921         1022 


TO  CHICAGO  FROM— 


Decatur,  111 

Dixon,  111 

Ripoii,  Wis 

Ocoiiomowoc,  Wis. . 
Alexandria,  Minn . . . 

Mankato,  Minn 

Ores  ton,  Iowa 

Carroll  ton.  Mo 

Sprinsdield,  Mo 

Williston,  N.  Dak.. 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak... 
North  Flattfe,  Nebr.. 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Emporia,  Kans. 

Great  Bend,  Kaiis. . 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Shelby^  Mont 

Laramie,  Wyo 


TO  KANSAS  CITY  FROM— 


Springfield,  Mo 

Kmporia,  Kans 

Great  Bend,  Kans... 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

MuBkogee^  Okla 

Texarkana,  Ark 


TO  NEW  YORK  FROM— 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.. 
Has^erstown,  Md . . 

Staunton .  Va 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I^uisville,  Ky  — 

Chicago,  m 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


11.3 
9.  J 

12.0 
8.5 

29.75 

25 

23 

23 

28.75 

4& 

38 

40.92 

35.75 

31.25 

3H.75 

37.75 

60 

48 


17 
11 

16.5 
19 
21 
>60 


15 

15 

17 

24.5 

20 

24.5 

26 

28 

28 

33 


11.3 
9.3 
14.5 
10.5 
29.75 
25 
23 
23 

28.75 
49 
38 

40.92 
35*75 
31.25 
38.75 
37.75 
00 
48 


17 

11 

16.5 

19 

21 

32 


15.8 
15.8 
17.6 
25.7 
20.9 
25.6 
27.3 
29.4 
29.4 
34.4 


20 

16.5 

24.6 

18 

50 

42.5 


48.5 

75.  & 

61 

6& 

58 

52 

62 

61 

80.5 

73.5 


29 

19 

27.5 

32.5 

36 

52.5 


31.5 

31.5 

35 

46 

47.5 

36 

59i5 

63 

63 

70 


25 

16 

22 

16 

46 

38.5 

35 

35 

43.5 

60.5 

50 

58 

50 

47 

50 

50 

7L5 


26 

17 

25 

29l5 

32.5 

47.5 


28.5 

28.5 

31.5 

41.5 

43 

50.5 

53.5 

56.5 

56.5 

63 


100 

lOd 

100 
160 
100 
100 
100 
100 
166 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
189 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

mo 

120 
121 
KX) 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
H» 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
117 


105 

105 

103 

IM- 

104 

104 

lOS 

105 

105 

104 


176 
177 
2»1 
213 
168 
170 
170 
170 
168 
154 
100 
158 
162 
1«S 
160 
161 
1^ 
153 


170 

m 

f68 
171 
171 
193 


210 
210 

aos 

187 
7S1 
228 
22R 
225 
225 
31S 


221 
172 
183 
18S 
151 
154 
15S 
152 
151 
123 
131 
121 
139 
159 
129 
132 
119 
123 


US 

I5f 
151 
155 
154 


190 
190 

185 

\m 

215 
206 
205 
201 
201 
190 


1  Rate  in  dollars  per  car  Ls  equal  to  27.1  cents  per  100  pounds  on  basis  ol  22,000  pounds  to  car. 
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Comparison  of  rates  im  Hre  stodt,  frmfn,  etc, — Continued. 


R«te  to  cents  per  roo  poondfc. 

Index  figures. 

1913 

1916 

1921 

1932 

1913 

1916 

1921 

1922 

TO  CHICAGO  FROM— 

I>ec«tur  HI 

13.8 

11.4 

16 

41.5 

35.5 

26 

23.5 

23.5 

23 

28 

55 

42.5 

46.45 

39 

34 

43.5 

46 

69 

62.6 

21 
17 
32 
39 

13.5 
46.75 
27.5 
51.5 

2195 
16.72 
42 
44 

13.8 

11.4 

16.4 

13.0 

35.5 

26 

23.5 

23.6 

23 

28 

55 

42.5 

46.45 

39 

34 

43.5 

46 

69 

62.6 

21 
17 
32 
39 

118 
39 
27.5 
59.5 

2193 
15. 72 
42 
44 

24 
20 

27.5 
23 
57.5 
44 
40 
40 
39 
47.5 
82.6 
67 
72 
62 
56.6 
68 
71.6 
101.5 
915 

34.6 
29 
616 
62 

21 
62 
40.5 

88.5 

38.5 
20.5 
66 
68 

29 

19 

26 

20.6 

60 

39.6 

36 

36 

36 

43 

66 

53.5 

67.5 

60 

60 

54.6 

57 

81 

74 

31 
20 

47.6 
60 

19 
50 

42 
71 

34.5 
24 
5S 
64.6 

100 
100 
MX) 
100 
100 
MX) 
100 
100 

M)e 

100 
100 
100 
MX) 
MX) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
M)0 

100 
MX) 
160 
JOO 

100 
100 
100 
M)0 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
102 
113 
100 
100 
100 

v» 

100 
100 
MO 
100 
UX) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 

m 

100 

leo 

100 

94 

8a 

100 
100 

M» 
100 
100 
100 

m 

175 
171 

ago 

101 
160 
170 
170 
169 

no 

ISO 
157 
165 
158 
163 
160 
155 
M7 
140 

104 
170 
104 
159 

155 
133 

169 
14S 

lOT 
168 
157 
154 

91ft 

JMxon,  ft 

166 

166 

Oeorvofnowffc  "Wis 

179 

AorAndrm.  Minn 

140 

?flhnlnitf\ ifinn 

151 

Ctston,  Iowa - 

ua 

Ihnon  (^T,  Iowa  

153 

CSnroUton.  Mo 

152 

9Bna£fi(^^  Mo              

169 

iSSoBjfr  &k:::::::::::::::::::: 

lao 

AbtfdeeA  S  I>ak      

las 

Hortli  PtBtt%  Nrfir. 

123 

Gwnd  Istend,  Nebr 

£inpon&,  Kans 

12S 

147 

(>mu  B4Qi<1   KanR            

125 

Wn«ln)fPf»,  Okl» 

123 

S^by   Mont            

117 

Lmintf*.  Wto 

118 

TO  ST.  LOUIS  FROM— 
Sninsficld.  Mo.  ain^e  deck. 

147 

^SiiifsSi^Sck.^::::::::: 

1ST 

CoDcoraiiky  Kans  -. 

149 

Vmkogee,  Okla 

12> 

TO  ar.  FAOT.  FROM— 

Hmt  XTbB,  MJn?!--,^ -- 

140 

WlUhton 'N.  I>ak,.          r--- 

Mia 

Aberdeea.S.  Dsk 

162 

SbdbT.  Mont 

119 

If  orth  PMtte.  N<*r. 

Gimxid  I^tana.  Nebr 

150 
1« 

Ktfcfmiwtf.  8   THtlf 

126 

I^BMnie,  Wyo 

123 

A7.— SHEEP. 


TO  CBICAGO,  ILL.,  FROM— 


OctQomeiror ,  Wfe. . 
Aiexmndria,  MtxuB . . 
Uankat<K  Minn. 


Lkat<KM 
■(mCuy.Iowa: 

BmgledKk 

Double  deck 

gpifaigfield.  Mo 

WKsUhi,  N.Dak.. 

Abwdeea.S.  Dak 

B«§e  Foofche,  S.  Dak 

IVerth  PMtte.  Nebr.,  double  deck . . 
Grand  Idand,  Nebr.,  double  deck. . 

Snporia,  Kans.^dinle  deok 

Qr«t  Bend,  Kans.,  ^gle  deek 

Muskogee,  Okia.: 

Single  deck. 

Double  deck 

Shfllby,  MoBt.,  doublO  deck 

Lvamlev  ^yo.,  double  deck 


TO  ST.  PAUL  FROM 


t  exaodrilL  Minm.: 

Sin^oeck. 

Double  deck 


11.5 
34.25 
28 

25 

22.5 

30.5 

55 

44 

55 

40.92 

35,75 

40 

44 

49.25 
37.75 


51 


14.25 
14.25 


11.5 

23 

20i5 

34.25 

56 

60 

28 

47.5 

43 

25 

42.5 

38.5 

22.5 

38 

34 

30.5 

50.5 

45.5 

55 

83.5 

67 

44 

69 

55 

55 

83.5 

67 

4a  g& 

65 

52 

35.75 

58 

50 

40 

63.5 

51 

44 

69 

55 

49;  25 

76.5 

61 

37.75 

61 

50 

60' 

10K5 

81 

51 

77.6 

63 

15.7 

26»5 

24 

n.9 

23.5 

f    21 

loa 

100  I 
100  i 

MX) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


100 

wo 


100, 
100  ' 
100 

100  ' 
100 
100  i 
100  I 

100  ! 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


110 
97 


200 

163 
M9 

170 
lOS 
165 
151 
lo6 
151 
158 
1&2 
I5H 
15d 

16.> 

mi 

147 
151 


164 


178 
146 
153 

150 
1» 
149 
121 
125 
121 
127 
14» 
127 
125 

125 
132 
llf 
123 


168 
149- 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Comparison  of  rates  on  live  stocky  grain,  etc, — Contlnaed. 

A7.— 8  HEE  P— CoQtlaaed . 


Rate  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 


1913        1910        1921        1922 


Index  figures. 


1913        1910        1921 


1922 


TO  ST.  PAUL  FROM— continued. 

New  Ulm,  Minn.: 

Single  deck *.. 

Double  deck 

Williston,N.Dak.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck /,-  -  v  \: 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.:  Double  deck 

MUes  City,  Mont.:  Double  deck 

Shelby,  Mont.: 

Smgledeck 

Double  deck 


TO  OMAHA  FROM— 

North  Platte,  Nebr.: 

Sinniedeck 

Double  deck 

Grand  Island,  Nebr.: 

Single  dock 

Double  deck 

Yankton ,  S.  Dak .......... 

Laramie,  Wye:  Double  deck. . . . 
Sheridan,  Wyo.:  Double  deck — 
Denver,  Colo.; 

Single  deck 

Double  deck - 

Billinps,  Mont.:  Double  deck 

Ogdon,  Utah 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  FROM— 

Springfield,  Mo.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 

Emporia,  Kans.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 

Muskogee,  Okla.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 

Enid.  Okla.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 

Amarillo,  Tex.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck 


TO  NEW  YORK  FROM— 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Oliio: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck... 
LouLsviUe,  Ky.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck... 
Chicago,  111.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck... 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Single  deck 

Double  deck . . . 


13.5 
13.5 

30.5 
30.5 

24 
21 
55 


59.5 
50.5 


22.1 
17.42 

15.3 
12.32 
22.5 
35 


54.4 
34 
44 
00 


13.5 
12 

30.5 
30.5 

24 
24 
55 


01.5 
01.5 


22.1 
17.42 

15.3 

12.32 

22.5 

35 

39 

54.4 
34 
44 
02 


23 

32.5 
22.5 

41.75 
29 

39.5 
30.25 


40 


17.5 


21.5 
21.5 


20 
26 


28 

28 


30 
30 


30 
30 


35 
35 


23 


32.5 
22.5 


41.75 
29 


39.5 
30.25 


48 
40 


22.4 
22.4 


27.4 
27.4 


29.3 
29.3 


31.5 
3L5 


31.5 
3L5 


36.5 
30.5 


22.5 
19.5 

58.5 
58.5 

40.5 
40.5 
83.5 
01.5 

9L5 
9L5 


37 
29.5 

25.5 

21 

38 

50 

01.5 


55.5 

68 

92 


30 
53.5 


00 
4&5 


03.5 
50.5 


74.5 
03.5 


37 


50.5 
47.5 


50 


71.5 
59.5 


70.5 
03 


76.5 
03 


83.5 
70 


20.5 
17.5 

50 
50 

30.5 
30.5 
07 
50 

73 
73 


33.5 
20.5 

23 
19 
34 
50 
50 

00.5 
50 

54.5 
73.5 


32.5 
32.5 


48 
34 


53 
43.5 


51. 
45.5 


59.5 
51 


33.5 


51 
43 


01 
50.5 


04.5 
53.5 


00 
50.5 


09 
50.5 


75 
63 


100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

103 
103 


100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
103 


106 
144 

100 
100 

100 
109 
152 
158 

153 
153 


167 
100 

106 
170 
168 
100 
157 

153 
103 
154 
153 


100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


105 


104 
104 


105 
106 


104 
104 


105 
105 


105 
105 


104 
104 


156 


164 
169 


167 


160 
166 


155 
157 


211 


220 


262 
215 


255 
212 


255 
210 


255 
210 


23S 
200 


151 
137 

136 
136 

153 
152 
121 
128 

122 
122 


LSI 
152 

150 
154 
151 
149 
1» 

122 
147 
13 
122 


147 
151 


121 
150 


121 
150 


121 
127 


191 


237 
200 


234 
194 


m 

191 


230 

m 


230 
ISS 


214 
1» 
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Comparison  of  rates  on  live  stock,  grain,  etc. — (DoDtinTied. 

A8.— WHEAT. 


Rate  In  cents  per  100  pounds. 


1913         1910         1921         1922 


Index  figures. 


1913         191«         1921         1922 


TO  CmCAOO  FBOM- 


BoBemaiiylCont 

Larimore.N.Dak. 
Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.. 

York.Nebr 

Fort  i>odge,  Iowa.. 


TO  ST.  LOinS  FROM— 


Des  IColnes,  Iowa . . . 

Lyons,  Kans 

OaUlbmia,  Missouri.. 
Hoidrege,K6br 


TO  mSHEAfOUa  FBOM— 


Stepbens^lOnn 

Yankton,  S.  Dak.. 
La  Moore, N.  Dak. 
KalispeU,lfoat.... 


42.5 


22 

23.05 

14.5 


ia9 
22 
11 
22.0 


11.5 
14.5 
14.5 
40 


87.5 

22 

22 

23.05 

14.5 


ia9 

22 

10.5 

22.0 


n.3 

14.5 
14.5 
35 


35.5 
39.5 
39.5 
24.5 


21.5 
37 
17.5 
38 


19 

24.5 
24.5 
54.5 


55.5 
3a5 
34.5 
34.5 
21. 


18 

32.5 

15.5 


10.5 
21 
21 
48 


100 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
95 
100 


98 
100 
100 

87 


148 
101 
179 
171 
108 


192 
108 
159 
108 


105 

108 
108 
130 


A9.— CORN. 


TO  CHICAGO  FROM— 

Dos  liolnes,  Iowa 

12.5 

17 

22 

2a5 

22.9 

13.3 

17.35 

13.5 

12.5 

15.8 

22 

21 

22.9 

13.3 

17.35 

13.5 

23.5 

3a5 

39.5 

30 

43 

25.5 
34.5 
29 

18.5 

24 

30.5 

28 

34 

2a5 

27 

23 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
92 
100 
102 
100 

100 
100 
100 

188 
179 
179 
175 
187 

191 
198 
214 

148 

141 

1a  Moure,  fi.  Pa^ 

138 

Yankton,  S.  Dak 

130 

Hcddraeol  Nelv « 

148 

TO  8T.  LOUIS  FROM— 

Fort  Dodffe.  Iowa 

154 

York.  Neor 

155 

TnnAirm    KanS ....T.^r-T 

170 

AlO.— EGGS. 


TO  NRW  TORE  FROM— 

Chicago,  III 

San  Frandsco,  Calif 

Petaluma,  CaUf 

Eao  Claire,  Wis 

Corinth,  Miss 

GlassoWyKy 

Cadl&ac,Mich 

8t,  Louis,  Mo 

Rolfe,  Iowa 

Logansport.  Ind 

Marion,  Ohio 

TO  CHICAOO  FROM— 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Petoluma,  Calif 

AbUene,Kans 

Bolfe,Iowa 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Florence,  Ala 


05 

68.3 

105 

94.5 

100 

105 

161 

}265 
100.5 

200 

333.5 

300 

100 

75 

125 

103.8 

165 

148.5 

100 

103 

164 

120 

120 

200 

180 

100 

100 

160 

101 

101 

160 

144.5 

100 

100 

158 

71.5 

75.1 

111.5 

100.5 

100 

105 

155 

70 

79.9 

123 

110.5 

100 

105 

101 

110 

111.3 

178 

160 

100 

101 

-    162 

63 

66.3 

102 

91.8 

100 

105 

161 

50 

52.0 

81 

73 

100 

105 

162 

\  245 

OS 

200 

333.5 

300 

100 

81 

130 

68 

115 

103.5 

100 

100 

169 

45 

43 

73 

65.5 

100 

95 

162 

45 

45 

76.5 

69 

100 

100 

170 

100 

100 

160.5 

150 

100 

100 

106 

AU.— DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

• 

From  Chicago  to  New  York: 

(Carload               

50 
75 

58 
124 

52.5 

78.8 

58 
116 

105 
157.5 

98 
196 

105 
157.5 

88 
196 

100 
100 

100 

100 

105 
106 

100 
93 

210 
210 

168 

158 

210 

Lefis  than  carload 

210 

From  Emporia,  Kans.,  to  Chicago: 
Carload            

151 

Less  than  carload 

158 
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Compttri9ork  of  rate^  im  Uve  sioeitr  gruim,  e<c.— CkmtiB^iMl^ 

All.— DRESSEJ>  POTJI/TRY— Continued. 


Rstedn:  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Index  figures. 

• 

1918 

1916 

1921 

1922 

1913 

1916 

1921 

1922 

From  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  to  Chicago: 
Carload 

42 
72 

245 
340 

265 
370 

50 
85 

72, 
92 

39 
65 

200 
340 

200 
370 

49 

85 

72 
92 

66 
110 

333-6 
566.5 

333.5 
616.5 

83 

144 

120 
153.5 

59.5 
110 

300 
566.5 

300 
61&5 

74.5 
144 

120 
153.5 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

92 
90 

81 
100 

75 
100 

09 

100 

100 
100 

157 

lat 

137 
166 

126 
166 

166 
110 

166 
tOfr 

141 

Ti4^ss  than  carlnad   . ,   .  

198 

FYom  San  Francisco  to  Chicago: 
Carload 

1S2 

l^SS  thRi?  ci^rV^Kl' 

IgS 

Fnm  San  Francisco  to  Now  York: 
Carload 

113 

Less  than  carload 

166 

From  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  toCSiicago: 
Carload 

Hi 

Less  than  carloads.  

MPi 

Prom  Florence,  Ala.,  to  Baltimore, 
Md.: 
Carload 

166 

106 

Am— CHILKK. 


FKOM   PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  TO— 

New  Yorlc: 

Carload 

55.85 
55.85 

18 
22. /> 

10 
12 

45 
65 

128 

156 

110 
145 

100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

iOO 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

Less  than  carload *.. 

58.36 

18 
22.5 

10 
12 

45 
66 

128 
156 

110 
145 

110 

3a5 
38 

17 
2a5 

7&5 
110 

216 
26a5 

18&5 
246 

90 

27.5 
34 

1&5 

ia5 

69 

99 

1915 
237 

167 
22a6 

104 

100 
100 

100 

'      IOO 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 

190 

109 
168 

176 

i7g 

170 
169 

168 
108 

168 
168 

17T 

Chicago: 

Carload  

158 

Less  than  cartoadi. 

ISk 

Mflwaukcc: 

Carload             

155 

15* 

Kansas  aty: 

Carload 

153 

Less  than  carload 

152 

San  Antonio: 

Carload 

1^ 

I^ess  than  carload 

Denver: 

Carload 

Loss  than  carload 

15^' 
151 

A18.— WOOL. 


Bates, 

(in  s 
Sed). 

To  Boston. 

Front— 

in  cents,  per  100  pounds 
laoks,   except  as  ^>ed- 

Index  figures. 

1913 

1916 

1921 

1922 

1913 

1916 

1921 

1028 

Columbtffi,  Ohio 

56 

52.5 
123 
134 
127 
178 
154 
200 
202 
189 
180 
/»i50 

Vioo 

221 
\»100 

45l4 
519 

124  5 

180.5 

12a  2 

167 

154 

198 

106 

176 

172 

150 

100 

221 

130 

100 

86 

101 

215 

237 

22a5 

262 

266.5 

346u5 

333.5 

3065 

285.5 

250 

166.5 

248 

2ia5 

166.5 

71 

91 
194 
218L5 
20B 
236 
22915 
312 
300 
276 
257 
225. 
150 
228 
196 
150 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

81 
104 
102 
101 
101 
88 
100 
99 
97 
93 
90 
.100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

153 
102 
174 
170 
180 
147 
166 
178 
116 
102 
ISO 
166 
166 
112 
106 
161 

130 

LADsing,  Mich 

173 

Lemmon,  S.  Dak 

157 

Miles  CitVjMont 

IW 

Rawlins,  Wyo.> 

166! 

Alaraosa,  Colo 

ias< 

A'buqucrque,  N.  Mex 

14» 

Boise,  Idftfio 

U6 

WeLser .  Idaho 

149 

Reno.  ^Jev .        

146 

Pendleton,  Greg 

I4t 

Portland,  Oreg 

Red  Bluff,  Calif 

San  FrancLsco,  Calif 

150 
150 
IM 
150^ 
ISO 

t  In  compressed  bales. 


*  Scoured  in  bales. 


I  In  gresM,  tn  taim. 
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This  commission  has  compiled  a  large  amount  of  data  to  show  the 
economic  relationship  of  fi^ij^t  rates  to  the  prices  of  agricultural 
pFodiicIa  In  compwatitm  ef  such  inf ormati^  data  wa»  secured 
from  the  various  market  poi:^»  showing  the  prices  actually  paid  by 
the  whtdesaler  for  these  farm  products  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
third  Tuesday  of  each  month  during  the  seasons  of  1913,  1916,  and 
1^1.  Similar  information  was  then  secured  from  the  country  ship-  * 
ping  points  showing  the  prices  a  few  days  earlier,  in  order  to  allow 
for  the  time  in  transit*  An  addition  of  the  freight  rate  to  this 
coui^ry  price  would'  show  the  margin  or  spread  upon  which  the  city 
dealer  opwated. 

This  method  of  making  comparisons  is,  of  course,  subject  to  vari- 
oiK  objections.  This  commission  met  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
matching  grades,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wool  and  fruits  and 
yegetables*  In  other  cases  it  was  impossible  to  secure  data  through- 
out the  years.  Furthermore,  it  was  impossible  in  every  case  to  secure 
a  wei^ted  average  of  prices  either  at  the  market  or  on  the  farm,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  a  mean  between  the  high  and  low  point 
in  the  construction  of  the  economic  relationship  charts. 

The  tables  and  charts  in  connection  with  live  stock  were  prepared 
in  a  sKghtly  (Efferent  manner,  as  explained  on  page  118. 

Table  AI4  shows  the  zone  expre^  rates  applicable  on  second- 
class  matter  per  100  pounds  applying  on  all  articles  of  food  and 
driuk. 

Tables  A15  and  Al6  show  typical  express  rates  applying  be- 
tween typical  points  of  production  and  consumption  in  carioaa  and 
less  than  carload  lots  on  &uits  and  vegetables  per  100  pounds,  from 
1914  to  1921^  incInsiTe. 

Table  A17  shows  the  ex^iess  rates  applying  cm  butter,  cheese, 
dressed  pociltry,  and  eggs  from  different  points  of  production  to 
typical  points  of  consumption  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots 
from  1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 

Table  A18  shows  the  carload  rate  in  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
berries,  fruits,  and  vegetables  from  certain  typical  points  of  produc- 
tion in  the  Southwest  to  certain  centers  of  consumption. 

Table  A19  shows  percentage  increase  in  second-class  express  rates, 
1914  to  1920,  inclusive. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGEa!ABLES. 

Table  A20  shows  the  tonnage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  originating 
and  carried  annuaUy  in  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  past  23 
years.  In  189&  arymating  tonnage  of  these  commodities  amounted  to 
4,582,573  tona  The  annual  movement  steadily  increased  until  1919, 
when  Class  X  roads  were  credited  with  originating  19,72&,069  tons, 
or  more  than  four  tim^  the  tonnage  of  1899. 

Including  shipments  of  fresh,  dry,  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables^ the  annual  loovement  during  the  past  seven  years  (1915  to- 
1921)  has  ranged  from  950,000  to  1,^0,000  carloads. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Table  A20. — Fruits  and  vegetables  originated  and  handled  by  rail  carriers,  1899-1921. 
[Interstate  Commerce  Commission  annual  reports.] 


Year, 

Originated. 

Carried. 

Carloads. 

Tons. 

Carloads. 

Tons. 

For  all  operating  roads: 

1809 

4,  *H1?,  573 
5,213,210 
5.846,184 
6, 295,  (128 
7, 120,  190 
7, 833,  914 
9,  230,  535 
8,921,262 
9,719,  117 
9, 516, 962 
9,  762,  769 
11,339,921 

11,084,010 
12,130,061 
15,424,690 
16,034,696 
17,133,451 
17,408,533 

17,678,958 
18,737,419 
19,726,069 
17^252,471 
16,468,498 

11,635.816 
13,106,Qai 
14,506,561 
1<50];9K 
17,033,80 
18,832,43$ 
21,447,415 
20,802,421 
21,962,354 
22,136,183 

27,620,90 
29,606,291 
34,724,817 
37,966, 6U 
40,566,680 
40,221,65S 

43,145,8K 
44,674,2k 
50,976,489 
48,3^796 
47,702,839 

1900                          

1901 

1902               ..                 

1903 

1904    .     .                        

1905 

1906        

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910               .                      

For  Class  I  roads: 

1911                           

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915...  .                    

2,488,753 
2,467,586 

•     2,646,987 
2,740,752 
3,127,390 
2,725,030 
2,862,868 

1916 

Calendar  years:  i 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

« 983, 679 
984,643 

1921 

1  The  basis  of  calendar  years  was  not  adopted  until  1916  and  quarterly  reports  were  not  available  previous 
to  1920,  hence  the  tonnage  for  the  fiscal  years  can  not  be  figured  from  1917  to  1921. 
*  Actual  carloads  taken  from  quarterly  reports  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Explanation:  The  figures  1899-1919  include  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
canned  fhiits  and  vegetables.  The  figures  1920-21  include  fresh  miits,  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  anaall 
canned  food  products.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  seeregated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reports  until  the  calendar  year  1920.  Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  canned  food  prodocti 
have  been  added  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  years  1020  and  1921  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
In  so  far  as  canned  food  products  include  other  commodities  than  fruits  and  vegetables  the  1920  and  1921 
figures  are  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  of  fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  actually  originated  and 
handled. 

1920  MOVEMENT. 

In  1920,  due  to  transportation  difficulties,  increased  rates,  and 
economic  conditions,  the  volume  of  tonnage  transported  by  the  rail- 
roads fell  off  sharply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commercial 
crop  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  the  largest  of  record. 

1921  MOVEMENT. 

During  the  year  1921  there  was  a  further  falling  off  in  volume, 
the  originating  tonnage  being  the  lightest  since  1914  (Table  A20) 
and  17  per  cent  less  than  in  1919.  For  the  year  1921,  Class  I  rail 
carriers  reported  originating  tonnage  of  824,109  cars  (12,663,889 
tons)  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  46,978  cars  of  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  number  of  car- 
loads of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  was  greater  in  1921  than  in 
1920,  the  actual  tonnage  was  less,  indicating  a  lighter  load  per  car. 
There  are  no  records  to  show  the  movement  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  except  as  included  in  all  canned  goods. 
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AVERAGE  LOAD  PER  GAR. 


The  average  load  per  car  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1920 
was  15.97  tons  and  for  1921, 15.36  tons. 


SPECIALIZATION  AND  CENTRALIZATION. 

Commercial  fruit  and  vegetables  growing  in  the  United  States 
experienced  a  noticeable  change  in  the  20  or  30  years  prior  ta 
70078— H.  Rept  408, 67-1,  pt  3 3 
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TBANSPORTi^TION. 


1921,  and  more  particularly  in  the  two  decades  after  1900.    It  is  no 
longer  a  local,  semicommerclal  or  general  farm  enterprise,  but  has 


developed  into  a  highly  specialized  and  scientific  industry  of  national 
proportions. 

Production   has   been    centralized    in    certain    favored    localities. 
(Charts  A2  to  A4,  inclusive.)  For  example^  certain  fertile  valleys 
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aad  difltriete  m  £he  far  West«i:^ply  a  ^iery  bi^  ^poxiimi  oi  the  f peah 
fruits  and  vegetskABS  oonsitiBaed  in  the  esustenEi  citiee  as^d  towns.  Tlie 
developmei^  of  the  Iruk  4iad  vefjetoble  ijidu«tr>'  in  iJae  far  W^t 


has  been  an  important  factor  in  increasing  rail  movement.  The  1921 
crop  of  boxed  apples  produced  in  Colorado  and  States  west  amounted 
to  over  50,000  cars.     Twenty  years  ago  the  movement  of  boxed 
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apples  was  practically  negligible.     The  Imperial  Valley  of  Cal 
fornia  has  shipped  as  mftny  as  16,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ii^ 
a  single  season.     Twenty  years  ago  this  region  was  a  desert. 

Koughly  speaking,  one-half  of  all  the  commercial  fruits  and  vc£ 
tables  produced  in  this  country  are  grown  west  of  the  Mississipt 
River.    Thousands  of  cars  of  these  commodities  are  moved  across  it 
entire  continent.    Production  and  distribution  have  been  develop 
on  a  scale  unknown  to  other  countries. 

M0VE»rENT  VIA  PANAMA  CANAL. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  the  development  of  an  export  and  intercoastal  movement  of  I 
Pacific  coast  fruits,  principally  apples  and  citrus,  moving  by  water  i 
from  Pacific  coast  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The  movement 
started  in  1920.  During  the  1920-21  season  131,140  boxes  of  apples 
were  exported  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to  European  markets  via 
the  canal.  The  intercoastal  movement  of  apples  has  thus  far  been 
confined  to  a  few  thousand  boxes  moved  during  the  1921-22  sea- 
son. The  movement  of  citrus  fruits  via  the  canal  began  in  Janu- 
ary, 1921.  During  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  the 
intercoastal  movement  of  California  citrus  fruits  amounted  to  179,- 
446  boxes  and  in  addition  there  were  23,855  boxes  exported  to  for- 
eign markets  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Thus  far  the  intercoastal  fruit  and  vegetable  movement  has  been 
confined  largely  to  citrus  fruit,  while  the  export  movement  via  the 
canal  has  consisted  largely  of  apples.  The  water  carriers  engaged 
in  the  intercoastal  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  not  as 
yet  provided  suitable  terminal  facilities  at  Atlantic  coast  ports,  and 
the  inability  of  the  steamship  lines  to  reach  the  desired  wholesale 
markets  has  had  a  retarding  influence  upon  the  growth  of  inter- 
coastal trafSc.  The  movement  by  water  from  the  Pacific  coast,  how- 
ever, is  a  recent  development;  it  has  already  shown  rapid  increase  in 
volume  and  promises  to  be  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the 
transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

LENGTH  OF  HAUL. 

A  study  of  9,476  representative  cars  received  at  primary  markets 
during  the  1920-21  season  reveals  an  average  haul  of  about  1,400 
miles.  (Table  A21  and  chart  A5.)  While  exact  data  are  not  avail- 
able on  the  total  number  of  cars  moved,  it  is  probable  that  the  aver- 
age haul  on  fruits  and  vegetables  is  longer  than  on  any  other  impor- 
tant line  of  commodities  moving  by  freight.  The  prevailing 
movement  is  from  West  to  East  and  from  South  to  North. 
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Table  A21. — Number  of  cars  moved,  long  and  short  haul — ApmoximaU  length  of  haul  of 
9,476  representative  cars  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  arriving  in  me  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  during  the  months  of  September, 
1920,  to  July,  1921. 

[Short  haul  means  a  haul  of  under  700  miles;  long  haul  means  a  haul  of  over  700  miles.] 


Commodity. 

Long  haul 
purchased 
and  com- 
mission. 

Short  haul 
purchased 
and  com- 
mission. 

Commodity. 

Long  haul 
purcnased 
and  com- 
mission. 

Short  haul 
purchased 
and  com- 
mission. 

Barrel  anples 

Cwa. 

CqT8. 

Miscellaneo-is  fruits 

Northern  onions 

Cars. 
523 

Cars. 

Box  apples 

1,466 

1,007 

Bulk  apples 

18 

California  onions 

10 
395 

6 

Texas  onions. . 

Northern  cabbage 

33i 

Maine  potatoes 

295 

60 
20 
65 
431 
2(M 
90 

147 

140 

617 

6 

24 

Florida  potatoes 

63 
16 

California  cabbage 

Southern  potatoes 

Northern  potatoes 

355 

Califonua  cantaloupes 

Florida  citrus 

Prunes 

48 

652 

76 

Texas  spinach 

CaJiibmia  cauliflower 

Strawberries 

37 

Florida    and    California 

Sweet  potatoes 

56 

odery 

Tomatoes 

104 
75 

Grapees. 

83 

Watermelons 

Calikffnia  lettuce 

Total  number  of  cars. 
Average  haul,  miles 

Florida  lettuce 

5,238 
2,282 

4,238 

34 

417 

On  long-haul  traffic  representing  56  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  covered  In  this  investigation  the 
aTwage  lEaul  was  about  2,282  miles. 

On  8hort>faaul  traffic  representing  44  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cars  the  average  haul  was  about  417 
miles. 

Average  haul  on  all  cars  covered  was  about  1,400  miles. 


IMPORTANCE  OF   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  concentration  of  production  in  limited  areas,  oftentimes  many 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  from  primary  markets,  em- 
I'ua^i/fs  lilt-  iiiiiM.itiaitt.'e  k}\  transportation. 

In  studying  transportation  we  must  first  consider  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  commodities  involved.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
differ  in  every  way  from  staple  manufactured,  nonperishable  com- 
mmlities.  They  are  living,  breathing  organisms  constantly  pro- 
gressing toward  maturity  or  deterioration.  Shippers  and  handlers 
of  these  commodities  must  work  under  constant  pressure  of  time. 
For  this  reason  special  importance  attaches  to  certain  phases  of 
transportation,  such  as  refrigeration  in  transit,  heater  service,  expe- 
dited movement,  and  diversion  and  reconsignment.  Once  produced, 
fruits  and  vegetables  must  either  be  placed  in  safe  storag^e  or  be  moved 
speedily  toward  consuming  markets.  It  is  necessary  m  many  cases 
for  shippers  to  start  cars  from  producing  regions  to  important  gate- 
ways when  the  purchaser  or  ultimate  destination  is  not  known.  In 
this  manner  commodities  are  brought  more  quickly  into  the  vicinity  of 
consuming  markets  and  are  later  diverted  or  reconsigned  in  accord- 
ance with  market  needs  and  developments. 

PEAK  MOVEMENT. 

No  complete  data  are  available  on  the  movement  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  months.  Partial  shipment  reports  by  the  Depart>- 
ment  of  Agriculture  are  shown  in  Table  A22. 

The  heaviest  movement  occurs  during  the  month  of  October. 

While  some  spread  may  be  given  to  the  shipping  season  of  these 
commodities  by  holding  them  longer  at  point  of  origin,  this  question 
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tnufit  be  amsidei?ed  with  relittiou  to  itJie  probliem  of  tftarketing  aad 
distribution.  Fiirth^more,  their  sefteonai  and  perishable  imture 
makes  a  peak  movement  inevitable. 


Table  A22. — StatemerU  showing  the  relsiive  nwmher  ofcm-s  loaded  with  ^eenfntUs  and 
'►y  districts,  ^eare  1918  to  1921 ,  indusii>e. 


[These  ^gure»  reflect  the  relative  monthly  movement  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  total 
movement  for  the  United  fitaites  as  a  whole.    For  totAJ  movement  by  years  see  Table  Ifll.) 


District  No.  l-^Alabama;  Arkaasas, 
Florida,  Georgia.  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  South  Carriina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


1918 


1919 


1930 


1921 


District  No.  2— Arizona,  California, 
Nevada,  and  New  Mexiea 


1918 


1919 


1930 


1921 


January.,,, 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June, .-,,.. 

July 

Auf^ist 

September. 
October — 
November. 
ftecwnbw. . 

Total 


3,854 

6,453 

4,017 

£,086 

6,370 

6,718 

12,130 

9,2M 

20,493 

15,775 

27,424 

24,615 

29,972 

34,031 

4,«W 

6,376 

3,58S 

6,569 

5,156 

8,832 

«,«25 

€,7H4 

«,476 

7,08i 

8,492 
9,462 
U,715 
11,.«46 
19,t07 
^,954 
36,972 
10,271 
6,838 
8,604 
5,«78 
7,M3 


10,236 
10,065 
16,622 
20,869 
19,976 
a3,801 
38,305 
10,006 
3,463 
4,294 
5,504 
6,482 


3,831 
3,828 
4,743 
4,192 
4,090 
9,199 
8,038 
14,255 
1«,199 
11,178 
5,592 
6,lfl6 


7,374 
6,504 
8,402 
7,738 
8,609 
14,918 
n,664 
17,839 
17,  W6 
15,895 
i«,383 
6,7^ 


7,9S5 
6,406 
8,031 

9,806 
15,415 
17.937 
19,304 
16,712 
15,503 
9,171 
7,636 


«,«6 
lO^Ml 

9,  AG 
to,  144 
li».9ei 
17,  SM 
lfi,«81 
22,037 
30,632 

«,1» 

«,S53 


130,198 


139,609 


163,«e2 


179,573 


87,271 


ia9,«4d 


188.«U 


101,S54 


District  No.  3— Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 


District  No.  4 — Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 


lMi8 


m9 


19110 


1021 


3018 


mB 


1S30 


1021 


January 

February. . 

Itfareh 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Jgepttanber. 
October.... 

December. . 

Total 


1,163 

1,060 

1,636 

1,563 

833 

16C 

124 

3,345 

6,430 

6,412 

1,9W 

530 


1,476 

1,157 

1,S36 

1,017 

808 

J32 

198 

S«546 

8,002 

6,397 

1,868 

552 


758 
506 
486 
103 
37 

219 
1,075 
6,343 
6,138 
2,773 

876 


1,426 

S^'OOS 

993 

5,139 

761 

3,U6 

514 

1,537 

207 

1,167 

10 

4ao 

554 

573 

4.813 

a,  698 

6,782 

3,437 

«,762 

0,087 

1,025 

7,110 

982 

3,543 

3,340 

2,079 

2,335 

3,347 

1,062 

617 

594 

5,107 

7,3(0 

16,178 

11,071 

3,792 


4,306 
3,169 
3,166 
1,632 
?06 
2» 

m 

5|366 

12,363 

9,076 

3,730 


«,4«2 
2,755 
S,047 
2,442 
1,307 
673 
830 
6,697 

12,  fill 
5,803 


34,276 


27,318 


30,278 


27^760 


30,460 


54,636 


48,370 


70,R5| 


District  No.  6— 

JUinols,  Indiana,  Lofra,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska. 


Distriet  No.  «— 
Delaware,   MaryliMad,    Michigan,    New 
Jeney,  New   Yiork,  Ohio,  Peanajri- 
vanla,  and  West  Virginia. 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1918 


1910 


1920 


1«21 


January — 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

a«ly 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Total 


306 

627 

477 

208 

830 

245 

1,440 

3,321 

3,586 

4,553 

1,594 

550 

17,737 


787 

505 

549 

452 

1,330 

822 

M22 

6,623 

3,870 

3,816 

931 

301 

30,408 


815 

430 

365 

167 

400 

390 

1,088 

4,658 

4,»092 

4,558 

1,738 


19,348 


627 

4,124 

723 

4,647 

757 

4,598 

233 

4,097 

»6 

4,585 

381 

2,065 

5,067 

4,532 

4,981 

11,104 

3,570 

16,153 

1,833 

34,037 

613 

14,619 

561 

7,527 

15,041 


102,618 


6,977 

6,539 

5,037 

3,944 

2,772 

3,081 

6,195 

14,614 

10,  MS 

24,580 

12,138 

6,374 

140,^1 


5,900 

4,970 

6,065 

2,601 

1,875 

3,191 

7,654 

14,084 

31,501 

34,813 

^,524 

9,377 

146,656 


6^504 

8,87« 

6,419 

6,59S 

3,607 

«,19l) 

»,321 

21,716 

27,408 

7*074 

lftT,045 
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Tabxjh  ASl.—SiatenuM  thowmff  the  rdaiive  numher  of  <xir$  loaded  mth  free»  frudU  and 
vegetaUa^  by  distrieUf  years  19X8  to  1921,  Mulusive—ConihiViB^. 


JAnnarj... 

BUKh 

April 

May 

Jane- 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December,. 

Total 


DistJict  No.  7- 
Conaeeticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Htm  Hampsmcf,  Ribo<le  Maad* 
and  V'ennont. 


1918 


1919 


1,967 
1.889 
2,2S2 
1,691 

518 
52 

224 
2,859 
4,057 
2,234 
1,956 


2,343 
1,739 
2,734 
2,874 
1,088 
1,3(1 
1«2 
1,282 
3,345 
5,424 
3,975 
3,049 


20,576   29,435 

I 


1920 


3,176 
1,708 
3,078 
8,569 
1,218 

169 
68 

277 
1,689 
3,4W 
2,850 
1,626 


22,904 


2,«67 
2,968 
2,916 
1,893 
1,636 
531 

vm 

823 
5,326 
7,322 
4,361 
3,229 


33,238 


DistzlctNo. 
MlAoeaota,  North  Dak< 
Dakota,  and  Wise( 


1918 


2,401 
3,328 
8,978 
2,S33 
1,657 
640 
148 
3,414 
9,210 
12,913 
5,619 
2,745 


48,881 


1919 


4,904 
3,345 
4,787 
8,642 
2,197 
864 
254 
2,709 
10,227 
15,265 
4,056 
2,222 


54,4T2 


8,912 

2,741 

3,513 

1,776 

652 

408 

171 

1,414 

4,213 

14,123 

7,264 

1,801 


41,888 


3outh 


1921 


4,296 

3,777 

4,876 

8,089 

2,^02 

639 

48 

1,163 

9,225 

19,889 

3,848 

1,879 


55,031 


Uniiwl 
SUteai, 
average 
4-year 
percent 
of  total. 


5. 48 
4.94 
6.13 
5.41 
«.21 
&28 

iau 

9.51 
12.96 
16.39 
8.86 
5.44 


CENTRAL  TERMINALS  FOR  FRUITS  AND  \T:0ETABLES. 

Railroads,  wholesalers,  and  municipalities  should  develop  common 
tertninals  for  fruits  And  vegetaUefi  in  all  important  markets.  Many 
eitiefi  hav«  outgrown  their  praseot  facilities.  Cosunon  tennmals  will 
tend  to  expedite  moTem/^it,  reduce  handling  costs,  and  facilitate  die* 
tritmtioQ. 

TRAIN  SCHEDULES. 

The  derelopmcnt  and  maintenance  of  definite  train  schedules  are 
exceedingly  important  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  Progress 
has  alreacfy  been  mad^  in  this  direction,  but  more  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  peculiar  needs  for  scheduled  movement 
of  these  commodities.  Maintained  schedules  make  for  stabilized 
markets,  facilitate  distribution,  tend  to  reduce  congestion  at  ter- 
minals, and  enable  shippers  to  plan  loading  and  receivers  to  arrange 
in  advance  for  sales  and  disposition.  Where  traffic  warrants,  sched- 
ules should  be  worked  up  aiter  conference  with  shippers  and  &iK>uld 
be  published  and  maintained  as  far  as  possible. 

StTPERVISION  OF  FERISHABI^  TRAN»»ORTATI0N. 

The  transportation  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  per- 
bthable  commodities  is  a  specialized  business.  With  the  development 
of  the  iiwlustry  to  its  preswit  proportions,  it  is  a  year  round  work. 
Plans  most  be  made  well  in  adva&ce  covering  tnsch  factors  as  ear 
8iil>ply,  peak  movements,  icing  facilities  and  iee  supply,  and  the 
expedited  movement  of  loaded  and  empty  equipment. 

Efficient  supervision  of  the  traffic  is  highly  essential  for  the  beat 
interests  of  producers,  dippers,  wholesale  receivers,  consumers,  and 
the  carriers. 

Evei^  railroad  originating  or  handliag  perishable  products  in 
appreciable  volume  should  create  a  special  aepartment  with  power 
to  supervise  this  traffic,  including  ice  supply  and  icing  of  cars ;  loca- 
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tion  of  icing  stations;  car  supply;  placing  of  cars  for  loading; 
prompt  movement  of  loaded  cars  from  point  of*  origin  and  through 
the  various  terminals  to  destination ;  prompt  return  or  utilization  of 
cars  as  soon  as  unloaded;  and  by  cooperation  with  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers should  encourage  prompt  loading  and  unloading. 

Such  departments  have  already  been  established  by  several  im- 
portant lines  and  by  comprehensive  supervision  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  factors  relating  to  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  demonstrated  their  great  value.  Railroads  extensively 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have 
not  thus  far  created  these  departments  or  have  not  given  sufficient 
power  to  existing  departments  should  at  once  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  adopt  the  best  practices  in  this  regard. 

ICING   SERVICE. 

A  systematic  investigation  and  in  certain  cases  a  reorganization 
of  the  icing  stations  and  icing  service  will  be  of  material. advantage 
to  the  railroads  and  shippers. 

REFRIGERATOR-CAR    EQUIPMENT    FOR    FRUITS    AND    VEGETABLES. 

A  clear  appreciation  of  the  dependence  of  shippers  upon  efficient 
refrigerator  equipment  is  necessary  in  considering  the  transportation 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  No  other  factor  is  so  important  to  the 
industry  as  the  delivery  of  these  products  to  the  market  in  sound, 
wholesome,  and  attractive  condition.  An  adequate  supply  of  efficient 
refrigerator  cars  and  proper  physical  handling  of  these  commodities 
by  both  shippers  and  railroads  are  necessary  if  waste  is  to  be  reduced 
and  food  supplies  maintained. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  in  use  in  1902  (Rail- 
way Age,  Oct.  10,  1902)  showed  54,522  belonging  to  private  car  lines. 
When  to  these  are  added  the  18,222  (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion) railway-owned  refrigerator  cars,  we  have  a  total  of  72,744  cars 
in  use  20  years  ago  for  all  purposes.  Adding  62,614  (American  Rail- 
way Association)  railway-owned  refrigerator  cars  (1921)  to  the 
56,124  (American  Railway  Association)  privately  owned  cars  (1921) 
used  for  all  purposes,  we  have  a  total  of  118,738  cars  as  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  refrigerator  cars  now  existing  for  all  purposes. 

While  new  refrigerator  equipment  has  been  built  during  this 
period,  the  quantity  has  not  kept  pace  with  increased  needs  and  de- 
mands, and  substantial  additions  should  be  made. 

The  total  number  of  refrigerator  cars — 118,738  (1921) — includes 
about  21,500  cars  used  for  dressed  meats  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  cars  used  for  other  commodities  requiring  refrig- 
erator-car protection.  Of  the  total  number  of  reirigerator  cars 
in  existence  not  over  90,000  to  95,000  are  adapted  to  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Allowing  for  equipment  currently  reported  in  bad 
order  and  the  equipment  regularly  engaged  and  required  for  other 
traffic  needing  special  protection,  the  current  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  available  for  fruits  and  vegetables  does  not  exceed  SOiKX)  to 
85,000. 
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STATUS    OF    REFRIGERATOR-CAR    EQUIPMENT. 

In  1919  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reported  the  re- 
sults of  an  investigation  of  the  refrigerator-car  situation  as  it  applied 
to  railroads  and  refrigerator-car  lines  under  Federal  control  at  that 
time.  The  investigation  did  not  include  cars  owned  by  the  meat- 
packing industry. 

Of  the  railroad-owned  cars  studied,  3,600  were  at  that  time  20 
years  old  or  older,  and  21,419  were  15  years  old  or  old.er. 

Table  A23  is  a  summary  statement  showing  ihe  thickness  of 
insulation  of  85,173  cars  covered  by  the  investigation.  It  will  be 
noted  that  of  the  total  number  of  cars  studied  in  1918  approximately 
7  p>er  cent  had  less  than  one-half  inch  insulation,  35  per  cent  had 
one-half  to  1  inch  insulation.  18  per  cent  had  from  1  to  1^  inches 
insulation,  29  per  cent  had  irom  1|  to  2  inches  insulation,  and  11 
per  cent  had  over  2  inches  insulation.  Two  inches  high-grade  insu- 
lation is  the  minimum  thickness  of  insulation  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Railroad  Administration  for 
refrigerator  cars  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  highly  perishables. 
It  should  be  stated  that  new  equipment  constructed  since  January  1, 
1919,  conforms  closely  with  approved  specifications  as  regards  thick- 
ness of  insulation.  There  has  also  been  a  certain  amount  of  rebuild- 
ing duriiiff  the  last  three  years  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  cars  to 
greater  efnciency. 

Table  A23. — Statement  shoiving  the  minimum  thickness  of  insulation  in  refrigerator  cars 
and  the  number  of  cars  having  floor  racks^  as  reported  to  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  to  December  Sly  1918. 

Thickness  of  insulation:  Cars. 

Less  than  *  inch 6, 203 

From  i  inch  to  and  including  1  inch 30, 100 

From  1  inch  to  and  including  IJ  inches 14, 698 

From  1}  inches  to  and  including  2  inches 24, 422 

More  than  2  inches 9, 750 

Total 85,173 

Nimiber  equipped  with  floor  racks: 

Permanent 8, 236 

Temx)orary . . ; 8, 800 

Some  of  the  refrigerator  cars  now  owned  by  the  railroads  and  the 
private  car  lines  and  used  for  the  transportation  of  highly  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  fitted  for  the  service.  The  atten- 
tion of  railroads  and  private  car  lines  is  called  to  this  fact,  to  the 
end  that  such  cars  should  be  so  constructed  and  rebuilt  as  to  fit  them 
for  this  type  of  service,  and,  further,  all  refrigerator  cars  should 
be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  in  what  service  they  may  be  employed. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  STANDARD  REFRIGERATOR  CAR  ADOPTED  BT  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICUI.TURE  AND  UNITED  STATES  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

Important  features  in  the  design  of  car  adopted  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Two  inches  high-grade  insulation  in  walls,  ends,  and  floor  and 
aj  mches  insulation  in  ceiling. 

(2)  Basket  ice  bunkers. 
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(5)  Floor  racks  piK>vidiBg  4'inch  air  space  under  lading. 
X4)   Solid  insulated  bulkheads. 

In  determining  the  character  of  cars  to  be  built,  the  ej8ici«iicy  of 
th«  standard  refrigerator  car  as  e^Ablishad  by  the  United  States  De- 
j>artment  of  Agriculture  ajod  the  United  States  Railroad  Admiaistra- 
tion  should  be  considered  the  minimum  requirement.  The  same 
principle  should  govern  so  far  as  possible  in  rebuilding.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  required  should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  peak  move- 
ment in  fruits  and  vegetables  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  during 
the  mmth  of  October,     (See  Table  A22.) 

FIOBVKNTABL*:  WASTE- 

Information  obtained  from  the  inspecticm  of  thousands  of  car- 
loads of  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  DepanUnent  of  Agriculture, 
the  reports  of  shipments  condemned  and  destroyed  by  boards  of 
health  of  various  cities,  and  the  number  of  daims  filed  with  car- 
riers indicate  that  losses  from  deterioration  and  decay  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  while  in  transit  amount  to  large  sums  annually.  These 
losses  result  from  improper  methods  of  hailing  and  pwckwg^  from 
inherent  weakness  or  the  commodities,  from  delays  in  transporta- 
tion, from  car  sliortage,  fx^om  improper  and  inadequately  constructed 
equipment,  and  from  ovei'supplied  markets.  Attention  sjbould  also 
be  drawn  to  heavy  losses  which  result  from  freezing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  transit. 

Carriers  report  loss  and  damage  claims  ajnounting  to  $14:,$00,000 
paid  in  1921  on  fruits  and  vegetables  alone. 

DEFINITE  PLAN  PROPOSED. 

The  following  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  insuring  ade- 
quate refrigerator-car  supply  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits 
find  vegetables : 

(1)  Extensive  and  prompt  additions  to  present  refrigerator-car 
equipment  by  each  carrier  in  accordance  with  its  needs  or  extension 
of  the  equipment  and  activities  of  private-line  car  companies  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

(2)  A  central  control  of  refrigerator-car  supply. 

(3)  Progressive  and  prompt  retirement  of  tfee  older  aaad  inefteient 
equipment. 

(4)  Coordinated  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Interstate  C(»imierce  Commission,  shippers,  and  the  carriers  for  tiie 
purpose  of  bringing  about — 

(a)  Improved  methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  haadling,  flbcMriiig, 
and  refrigeration  in  transit. 

(b)  Development  of  a  more  efficient  protective  service  against  cold. 

(6)  Cooperation  between  shippers  and  carriers — 

(a)  To  reduce  peak  movemezii  by  adding  to  storage  facilities  when 
such  additions  are  practicable  and  by  such  other  methods  as  may  be 
advisable  and  practicable. 

(6)  To  secure  prompt  loading  and  unloading  and  eliminaiion  of 
unnecessary  delays  in  transportation. 

(e)  Utilization  of  equipment  to  safe  .carrying  capacity  and  thereby 
securing  maximum  service. 
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CITECS. 

A^ew  York  ^2^.— Kew  York's  food  supply  r^iehes  the  city  through 
SMxre  than  100  temainais.  Freeh  fruit  and  vegetBhles  are  moved 
Imr^ly  by  rail  from  the  West  and  Soutiii,  being  transferred  from 
4he  Jersey  shore  and  cross-river  points  by  means  of  ear  floats  to 
tlie  f^cetving  piers. 

Cars  containing  fruits  and  ve^ables  are  usually  delivered  on  the 
piers  during  the  evening  and  night.  The  contents  are  unloa^d  by 
the  railroads  and  piled  on  the  dock.  The  public  is  admitted  oo^ 
the  dock  the  following  morning.  This  is  the  wholesale  market. 
Purchasers  come  to  ii^pect  and  buy.  The  car-lot  receiver  splits  up 
his  receipts  and  sells  in  smaller  quantities  to  the  jobber  or  agent  of 
the  Fetailer.  Each  receiver  iinds  his  shipment  piled  and  tallied, 
ttad  proceeds  to  sell  it  on  the  spot,  or  cart  it  away  to  some  purchaser 
or  to  his  store  for  jobbing. 

Chiciugo, — ^Its  central  location,  its  transportation  facilities,  its  situ- 
ation on  the  main  route  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  produce  moving 
lirosa  the  West  to  eastern  consuming  markels  gives  to  Chicago's  mar- 
i«t  a  place  of  prime  importance  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
Cliieftgo's  own  needs  are  very  considerable  and  its  unloads  are  second 
KoAy  to  New  Vojrik.  Thousantfa  of  cars  billed  to  Chicago  are  never 
unloaded  there,  but  are  sisoply  directed  Ui  that  markd)  as  a  gateway 
f  rcon  which  they  may  be  diverted  on  the  throu^  rate  to  other  mar- 
Jcets.  Chicago  is  abo  a  great  cold  storage  and  storage  in  transit 
center. 

Pitt^bttrgh. — The  Penneyivania  Eailroad  terminal  yard  handles 
practically  all  the  produce  brought  into  Pittsburgh.  This  yard  has 
a  team-track  capacity  of  about  580  cars.  There  are  no  unloading 
depots  or  platforms. 

From  60  to  65  per  cent  of  all  sales  in  the  Pittsburgh  wholesale 
market  are  made  to  out-of-town  buyers  from  surrounding  territory. 
In  other  words,  about  a  third  of  the  produce  sold  in  Pittsburgh  is 
used  there.  The  out-of-town  buyer  comes  to  the  market,  purchases 
his  ^oods  upon  inspection,  and  has  them  reshipped,  sometimes  in 
straight  carloads,  just  as  they  arrive  in  Pittsburgh;  at  other  times 
in  mixed  car  lots,  as  his  requirements  may  demand.  The  out-of-town 
business  gives  this  market  its  greatest  importance. 

Philadelphia, — There  are  five  important  wholesale  terminals  in 
Philadelphia  at  which  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  received.  Of 
these,  two  are  united  in  an  auction  market,  which  handles  practically 
all  the  receipts  of  citrus  fruits  from  California  and  Florida  and 
much  of  the  deciduous  fruit  from  the  far  West.  The  most  impor- 
tant terminal  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  where  package 
|>erishables  coming  from  all  points  of  origin  in  carloads  by  rail  are 
unloaded  and  sold  in  the  depots  and  to  a  small  extent  on  the  limited 
team  tracks. 

Probably  a  greater  portion  of  Philadelphia's  supply  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  comes  in  by  motor  truck  than  at  any  other  leading 
market.  This  truck  movement  originates  largely  in  New  Jersey,  and 
during  the  summer  months  reaches  considerable  proportions.  The 
jobbing  sections  are  conveniently  located  to  receive  this  business. 
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Philadelphia  needs  a  centralization  of  all  the  terminal  facilities 
for  perishables  in  one  large,  central  terminal  market  to  which  all 
railroads  entering  the  city  should  have  access  on  an  equal  basis. 
This  is  a  proposition  which  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  rail- 
roads and  municipality,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  wholesalers. 

Boston, — The  city  of  Boston  owns  and  rents  out  a  municipal  mar- 
ket building  which  houses  manv  of  the  wholesalers  and  commission 
merchants  dealing  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Faneuil  Hall  gives  the 
wholesale  district  its  name.  By  a  provision  of  the  old  Boston  city 
charter  a  space  is  maintained  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  district 
where  any  farmer  living  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  Boston  may 
bring  his  produce  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Produce  is  brought  to  the  Boston  market  by  three  railroads,  each 
having  separate  terminals. 

Cartage  is  a  considerable  item  of  expense  at  Boston.  Greater  con- 
centration of  terminal  facilities  whereby  all  carriers  might  be 
brought  into  the  same  terminal  market  is  an  important  problem. 

The  data  shown  in  Table  A24  and  charts  A6  to  A31,  inclusive,  have 
been  prepared  from  the  results  of  a  survey  made  in  the  five  leading 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  viz,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  Starting  with  a  specific  commodity  and 
specific  firm,  the  complete  record  of  that  commodity  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  survey  was  taken  from  the  books  of  that  firm.  The 
survey  covered  (a)  representative  markets,  ^6)  representative  firms, 
{c)  representative  commodities,  (d)  the  entire  business  of  a  firm  in 
the  commodity  and  for  the  period  embraced  by  the  survey  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  1920-21  season. 

The  data  thus  obtained  wei-e  then  reduced  to  a  series  of  composite 
statements  covering  each  commodity. 
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Chabt  A6. — Bmnuxr  of  all  Fbotis  and  Vsgbtabijss  Ooyebed  in  Surtet 

Summary  of  9,476  care  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  handled  in  the  <itiee  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  iBMid  other  points,  be- 
tween September,  1920,  and  July,  1921.    Average  haul  About  1,400  miies. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  baaed  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  trommodi ties  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0.  60 

Tntfisportation 32 

Tax  on  transportation - 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 04 

Receiving  distributora"  gross  profit 03 

Total LOO 


Xn  BdditioA  to 
the  regular 
freight  charges, 
teao  sTx>r  t«t  ion 
inelxfciefi,  refrig- 
erstion,  heater 
serrioe,  desarrag^;* 
dlvercion,  sorting,' 
and  tally  ohargee'      ^ 
when  these  oocurredT 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  salea. 


Amoiait 
p«rcar. 


Shipper  ree^ved ,, 

Transportation 

'fiaxontranaportation ,..*..«.. 

Miscellaneous  tmnctling  ooBts  ^ 

Rooeivlog  distrilmtors' fross  profit.. 
Acoount  not  paid 

Totaleales ,.,.. 


•6,271,135.36 
3,342,078.25 
105,360.98 
4«6,977.(» 
332,789.93 
-4,732,89 


£0.02 

81.79 

1.00 

4.43 

3.16 


$661.79 

352.78 

U.12 

35.13 

— .» 


10,514,608.72 


100.00 


1,109.00 


1  Miscellaneous  handling  costs  includes  storage,  carting,  unloading,  remnditinning  when  these  ooctir. 
In  the  case  of  cabbage  and  potatoes  in  bulk  it  includes  unloading  costs,  loading  into  wagons,  weighing,  «nd 
if  the  commodities  are  put  into  bags,  barrels,  crates,  or  other  containers  it  may  include  same  and  nocesaiy 
lat>or. 

Chart  A7. — Barreled  Apflbs. 

Summftry  of  2,022  cars  barreled  apples  handled  between  September,  1920.  and  June, 
1921,  from  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginm, 
Michi^n,  Illinois,  to  near-by  markets,  viz,  Boston,  Cnicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsbujfgh.  The  haul  varied  from  200  to  600  miles,  with  an  approximate  average 
of  400  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  above  commodities  sold 
at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0.  80 

Transportation 1165 

Tax  on  tKaoBportation^ 0036 

Misc^laoeous  haiidlii^<X)«t«. 06 

Receiving  ctistributoiB  gross  profit 02 

Total LOO 
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Chart  A  7. 
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In  AcUiitJLon  to 
the  regular 
-freight  charges, 
traAsportation 
Inclxides^   refrig- 
eration,  heater 
sftrvica^  demurrage, 
dl^varsion,    sorting/ 
and  tally  charges    * 
-when  trhaoe  oo  our  red. 


Ttem. 


BbipiMpr  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miatellaneotts  haiwIHnf  oosts ' 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit.. 


Total  sales.. 


Amount. 


I  Per  cent  of  [    Amount 
total  sales,      per  car. 


$1,284,581.83  I 

187,467.38  I 

5,624.01  ' 

96, 196. 73  i 

32,652.93  i 


79.86 
11.65 
.35 
6.10 
2.03 


1,608, 522.S 


100.00 


1635.30 
92.71 
Z78 
48.55 
16.17 


795.61 


i^fisoellaneous  handling  costs  in  this  noimnodity  ara  mainly  storage,  al  esser  amount  is  for  cartage  (see 
p.t2). 

Chart  AS,— Box  Apples. 

The  smnmaiy  of  l,466-car8  o!  box  appl^  handled  between  October,  1^0,  and  June. 
1921,  ki  the  cities  of  Boston,  Chics^,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsbuii^h. 
These  oriipiiated  principally  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  the  haul  vaned 
from  2,050  io  3,300  miles,  wiih  an  average  of  approximately  2,800  miles. 

The  following  ^ows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Chart  A  8. 


In  •ddrltlon  te 
tbe  »«g«lar 
freight  ohargee. 
tr  azi0iK>rtatl  on 
iBolndee  re  frig- 
miration,  heater 

serTloe,  dennrrage* 
dlTerslon,   sorting, 
and  tally  o^rgee 
when  theae  oconrred.   v. 
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Shipper  received 10. 55 

Transportation * 35 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs .07 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profit 02 

Total , .'. 1.00 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amomit 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  * 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit ' 

Total  sales 


$1,542, 24a  83 

992,609.85 

29, 778. 27 

197, 229. 32 

60, 384.  76 


54.65 

35.17 

1.03 

6.99 

2.13 


$1, 062  00 
«n.05 

20.31 
134.58 

41.19 


2,822,243.03 


100.00 


1,926.13 


I  Miscellaneous  handling  costs  include  storage,  cartage,  unloading.  Qovomment  inspection,  interest  on 
dvances  made  to  shippers,  insurance,  exchange,  and  other  sundry  items, 
s  The  common  carload  is  756  boxes. 

Chart  A  9. 


<^^,  Shipper 
rn.9e>^^^<j.       Receives 

In  addition  to  /  "'^*    ..     rl!^^^'  -4.5  377 

freight  charge 8 f 

transportation 

includes,  raft-ig-  >g!i9W'  TR6N5P0RTOTI0H 

eration,  heater  \ 

senricet  deimrrage,  \  ?9.70/J 

diTersion,  sorting,  ^^  .  ^        ^  ^  ^•** 

and  tally  charges 

idien  these  occurred* 

Chart  A9. — Northern  Cabbaoe. 

Summary  of  331  cars  of  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi^n  cabba^  shipped  in 
bulk  between  September,  1920,  and  April,  1921,  and  sold  m  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.    The  average  haul  was  about  400  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received ^.45 

Transportation : 40 

T^x  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs .12 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profit .02 

Total LOO 
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Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoont 
per  car. 


Shipper  Feceived 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miac«Uaneoii8  handling  costs  i 

Receiving  distrlbutorer  gross  profit. 


135,436.54 

31,000.84 

080.27 

0,347.75 

1,377.63 


Total  sales.. 


78,101.03 


45.37 
30.70 

1.10 
11.08 

1.76 


100.00 


$100.70 
06.00 

2.88 
28.04 

4.28 


241.80 


i  In  Chicago,  unloading  and  packing  or  cratinx  bulk  cabbage  costs  $2  per  ton  or  about  $24  per  car.  The 
cost  of  aacksy  crates^  or  containers  18  also  included  in  this  item. 


Chart  A  10. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  charges, 
transportation 
includes,   refrig- 
eration, heater 
service,   demurrage, 
diversion,   sorting, 
an&,  telly  charges  «»i 
when  these  occurred; 


Chart  AlO. — Southern  Cabbage. 

Summary  of  60  cars  of  Miasissippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina 
cabbage  smpped  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  between  January,  1921,  and  May, 
1921.  This  cabbage  was  shipped  in  crates  or  hampers.  The  average  haul  was  about 
1,000  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wnolesale: 

Shipx>er  received |0. 305 

Tran0i>ortation 645 

Tax  on  transportation 02 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 015 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 015 

Total ♦ 1.00 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoimt 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miseellaneous  handHng  costs  ^ 

Recaiving  distribotoi^  gross  profit. . 


Total  sales.. 


19,226.25 

19,  rm.  21 

585.12 

507.78 

458.97 


30,282.33 


3a  46 

64.41 

1.93 

1.08 

1.52 


100.00 


$153.77 

325.07 

9.75 

&4« 

7.66 


504.70 


1 " Hidcellaneous  handling  costs"  include:    (See  Chart  A6). 
70678— H.  Kept  408,  67-1,  pt  I 
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Chart  All. — Texas  Cabbage. 

Summary  of  65  cars  of  Texas  cabbie  handled  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburgh  between  February,  1921 ,  and  April,  1921.  The  average 
haul  was  about  1,800  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodities  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0. 125 

Tramiportation 729.3 

Tax  on  transportation 0219 

Miflcellaneoufl  handlincf  costs WJ 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profits '. 027 

Total 1.00 


ipprozlmata 
amount  whioh 
Has  paid  for 
special  senrloei  •* 
Inei dental  to 
transportation, 
suoh  as, 
refrigeration* 
heater  serTloey 
demurrage, 
diyeraion,  sorting 
and  tally  charges. 


Chart  A  11. 

VI?. 

^^\ 

^ 

Hetio>     i 

I'Shipp^ 

v^i 

f  Pecehm 

/specUl  Sfivice 

/    io€Kienr<|  to 

\l 

hi^n^ 

1       Tr^n^pcrtittvon      Xlf 

^ 

neensPoRTATioM  7Z.95^y 


Item. 


Shipper  received 

Transportat  ion 

TftK  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  i 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profit 

Total  sales 


Amoont. 


$5, 184. 10 

30,205.63 

906.15 

4,024.02 

1,093.13 


41,413.03 


Per  cent  of     AjnouBt 
total  sales,      per  csr. 


12.52 
72.93 
2.19 
9.72 
2.64 


109.00 


i7».7i 

464.72 

13.92 

61.91 

16.82 


637.13 


1 "  Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:    (See  Chart  A6). 

Chart  A 12. — California  Cantaloupe. 

Summary  of  431  cars  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  Calif.,  handled  in  ^'ariou8  eastern 
cities  during  June  and  July,  1921.    Average  haul  about  2,800  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale : 

Shipper  received $0. 415 

Transportation 406 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

MiflceilaneouB  handling  costs 10 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit 07 

Total 1.00 
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Item. 


Sfai^per  received $202,«eo.79 

Transportstlon ,  iW,84«.44 

Tax. -on  tnuiaportatiaii. S,08S.a» 

Miao^aneous  bandlins  costs  • , ^  On.  81 

tboc&ving  dlstrnmtorsr  groBs  profit ,  35,33ft.  OB 

rotaliatea.^ 489,152.45 


$479.91 
45t.«4 

U.77 
109.22 
«1.75 


1,134.69 


1  *'  Miscellaneous  handling  costs*'  include  inspection  of  the  Truit  in  the  Held,  packing,  shed  hire,  loading" 
cum,  »tffifiyingc— »,  atih»ies  ol  agents  at  growing  and  loading  points  and  traveling  expenses  of  same, 
intannt  on  aawmotm  sMMle  to  growers,  insurance  and  other  expenses  -eoRnected  with  warehouse  and 
package  storage,  also  costs  incident  to  selHng,  not  already  covered  as  cartage,  Government  Inspection,  etc. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  ohargesy 
ttmnmportmtimB. 
iMStete*,  refH.g<- 
oration^  heater 
•arrioe,  demarragOf 
diTersion,   sorting^ 
and  tallj  etargea 
^riien   these  ooourred*^ 


Chart  A 13. — Flow»a  Citrus. 

Suininar>'  of  WA  cars  of  citnwiniit  from  Florida  to  Chicago  and  New  York  between 
January  aad  July,  1921.  The  haul  was  about  1.200  to  1,300  miles.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  cars  were  sold  at  auction',  74  were  sola  to  the  retail  trade  or  to  the  agent 
of  the  TeCailesfl. 

Quert  A  13. 


In  Addition  to 
the  regulsT 
freight  ohargea, 
transportation 
includes  ^refrlg'- 
oration^  heater 
service  y  deoomgie, 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  telly  charges 
when  th^se  occurred. 
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The  following  shows  the  percentac^e  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received. $0. 68 

Transportation 26 

Tax  on  transportation 008 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 008 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 044 


Total. 


1.00 


Item. 


Amoimt. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
per  car. 


Shipper  recdveld...; 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  i 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit . 


$236,287.12 
89,651.79 
2,689.53 
2,726.60 
15,201.91 


68.18 

|1,15&27 

25.87 

4M.£a 

.78 

11.14 

.79 

13.88 

4.38 

74.51 

Total  sales.. 


346,556.95 


100.00 


1,008.80 


^  ''Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A14. — Calipornia  Cauliflower. 


Summary  of  90  cars  of  California  cauliflower  handled  between  January  and  April, 
1921,  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  av«»ge 
haul  was  about  3.000  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received |0. 33 

Transportation 56 

Tax  on  transportation 02 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 02 

Receiving  distributors*  gross  profit 


Total. 


.07 
1.00 


Chart  A  14. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  oharges, 
trans  portati  on 
includes,   reft*ig- 
eration,  beater 
serviott,  demorrage,'.^. 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charge a 
when  these  occurred* 
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Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoont 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

TransportaUoa 

Tax  on  iraiisp(Btation 

MisceUaneous  handling  costs  ^ 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit 

Total  sales 


$37,444.70 

46,264.91 

1,387.92 

1,586.67 

5,494.92 


83,179.02 


33.40 

56.30 

1.69 

1.93 

6.68 


100.00 


$304.94 

514.05 

15.42 

17. 6S 

61.06 


913.10 


1  "Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 


Chart  A 15. — Celery. 

Stimmary  of  147  care  of  California  and  Florida  celery  handled  between  November, 
1920,  and  May,  1921,  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pitto- 
buT^.     Average  haul  was  about  1,800  miles. 

Shipper  received $0. 413 

Transportation 493 

Tax  on  transportation 015 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 014 

Receiving  diatributorr  gross  profit .  065 

1.00 
Chart  A  15. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  obargos 
traBsportation 
inoXudaa  refrig-     ^^ 
aration,   toaatar 
aarrioa,   daniurrtgOf 
diTsraiony  sorting, 
and  tally  ohargea 
whan  tbBse  ooourred* 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoont 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

IfisceUaneous  handling  co6ts  1 

Beceiving  distributors'  gross  profit 

Total  sales 


$56,924.94 

67, 814. 68 

2,034.42 

1,927.25 

8,899.86 


137,601.16 


1 « Miscellaneous  handling  costs''  include:  (8ce  Chart  A6.) 


41.37 

49.28 

1.48 

1.40 

6.47 


loaoo 


S387.24 

461.33 

13.83 

13.11 

6a  55 


036.00 
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Chart  A16.— <irape8. 

Summary  of  S3  cars  of  New  York  and  Michigan  grapes  handled  in  Chicago  duriA^ 
October  to  December,  1920.  Arerage  hatil  iras  200  miiee  for  Michigan  grapes  and 
MO  Biiles  for  New  York  gi!^>es,  about  300  miles'  average  for  all. 

The  following  shows  ^e  percentage  paid  for  traasportatioQ  based  on  the  prooedii 
ci  tiie  above  commodity  «oia  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0.  82 

Tttiiportation- 12 

Tax  on  transportation 004 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 014 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 042 

Total 1.00 

CHART  A  U. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  ohar^ee, 
transportation 
inoludea,  refrig- 
eration, heater 
servioe^  deoorrage, 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
ihan  these  ooo\irred« 


Item. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handline  costs  ^ 

Receiving  distributes^  gross  profit 

Total  sales 


Amount 


|ll8,(M7.ao 

17,331.48 

519. 04 

2,007.41 

6,037.71 


143,944. 14 


Percent  of 
total  sales. 


82.02 

12.04 

.36 

1.39 

4.19 


100.00 


AmaaaL 
per  car. 


S1,422.2S 

9ML83 

6w24 

24.18 

72.75 


1,734.26 


^  ''Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6). 

Chart  A17.~G rapes. 

Summary  of  1 40  can  of  California  ^pee  handled  in  Chica^  &miag  the  IQgOiei— oa. 
Hie  aven^  haul  was  about  2^300  miles. 

The  tollowiE^  i^ow«  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation,  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received f9. 65 

Transportation 272 

Tax  on  transportation 0O8 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 02 

Receiving  distributonr  gross  profit 05 

Total l.OO 
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Item. 


AoMont. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
per  car. 


SUpper  reeeived 

TMBsportaUos 

Tax.  cm  transportation 

MisKseUaneous  handling  costs^ 

Receiving  dutrftyotors'  gross  profit 

Total  sales 

)  **Mlsc«QanQ0i2s  bandltng  costs"  tnchide:  (See  Chart  AO) 

Chart  A  17. 


$213,544.56 

89,U6.33 

2,674.08 

4,898.76 

16,32».07 


65. 3» 

27. 2» 

.83 

1.50 
5.00 


$1,525.39 

036.61 

19.13 

34.99 

116.68 


326,582.80 


100.00 


1,332.75 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  ohargesy 
transportation 
inoludea,  refrig- 
eration, heater 
senrioa,  demurrage, 
diversion,   sorting, 
and  tally  oharges 
vhen  these  ooourred* 


OhAKT   Al8. — ICEBtTRO    LETTtJCE. 

Summary  of  617  care  of  lettuce,  mainly  from  California,  handled  between  Oetober. 
1920,  and  May,  1921,  in  Boston,  Chicago^  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittebiugh,  ana 
other  cities.    Average  haul  about  2,800  miles. 

Chart  A  18. 


In  addlti<m  to 
the  regular 
freight  chargeg^ 
txanspo  r  ta  tlon 
includes,   refrig- 
eration,  heater 
service,  demurrage, 
diversion,   sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
ihen  the«e  occurred  .^ 
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The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0. 45 

Truisportation 46 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 03 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 05 

Total 1.00 


Item. 


Amoant. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoant 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  i 

ReoeiviDg  distributors'  gross  proflt. 

Total  sales 


$814,290.27 

82^822.76 

9,684.68 

21,331.32 

37,015.60 


44.57 

45.78 

1.37 

3.08 

5w25 


$500l23 

fiSS.21 
15.09 
S4.77 
0a97 


*  706^144.02 


100.00 


1,14X86 


1  **  Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A19. — ^Mixed  Vegetables. 

Summaiy  of  58  cars  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  potatoes,  from  New  York  and  other 
States  to  Boston  and  New  York,  handled  between  October,  1920,  and  May,  1921. 
Haul  varied  from  400  to  800  miles,  with  an  average  of  about  600  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodities  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0. 46 

Transportation 43 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 03 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 08 

Total LOO 


Chart  A  19. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  charge 8» 
transportation 
includes y  refrig* 
eration,  heater 
servioe,  demurrage, 
diversion,   sorting, 
and  tally  charges      ^ 
when  these  occurred* 
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Item. 


Shipper  received 

Traxuiportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

MiaceUaneous  handling  costs  i 

ReceiTing  distributors'  gross  profit. 


Total  sake.. 


Amount. 


117,273.12 

16u274.45 

488.23 

1,030.32 

3,104.39 


38, 170. 61 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


45.25 

42.64 

1.28 

2.7 

8.13 


loaoo 


Amount 
per  car. 


S297.81 

28a  50 

8.42 

17.78 

53.53 


658.11 


» ''MiaceUaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A20. — Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

Summary  of  523  cars  of  northwestern  fruits  and  Florida  citrus  (about  10  per  cent 
of  the  movement  being  from  Florida)  sold  at  auction  in  Chicago,  January,  1921,  to 
June,  1921.    Average  haul  about  2,000  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodities  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received |0. 62 

Transportation 30 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit 07 


Total. 


1.00 


Chart  A  20. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  charges, 
transportation 
inoludes,  refrig- 
ez*ation,  heater 
serrioe,  demurrage, 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
when  these  occurred* 


42.08^ 
Shipper  Pcccivej 


c^lit 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit  i . 


1650,915.12 

314,695.99 

9, 44a  88 

73,391.01 


Total  sales.. 


1,048,443.00 


62.08 

30.00 

.9 

7.00 


100.00 


11,244.59 

601.71 

1&06 

14a  32 


2,004.67 


>  The  auction  charge  in  Chicago  is  1|  per  cent  from  the  shipper's  agent  or  owner  of  the  goods  and  a  package 
charge  of  3  cents  per  package  from  the  purchaser;  this  brings  in  about  3  per  cent  revenue  to  the  auction 
company. 


.'»^i 
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Chart  A21. — Nortbtern  Oniows. 

Summary  of  1,W7  cars  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  onions  handled  in  the  cities 
of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Phihbd^phia,  and  Pittsburgh  between  September, 
1*28,  and  Juae,  1921.    Tteehaal  varied  from  300  to  700  miles,  averagii^  about  600  bmIcb. 

The  following  shows  the  percenta^  paid  for  t^nsportatien  based  <hi  the  jRoceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Slipper  received fO.  fi5 

Traiisportation 30 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 02 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 02 

Total 1.00 

Chart  A  21. 


In  addition  to 
th6  regular 
freight  charges, 
transportation 
includes,  refrlg- 
er?ition,  heater 
service,  demurrage, 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
when  these  oeoured*  * 


Uem. 


Amount. 


I  Per  cent  of 

;  total  sales. 


per  car. 


Shipper  received - 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

MisccIianeoM  haMdyiM  «06to 
Reoeivhi^  dlstributorr  gnss 

TotflA  sales 


1258, 921. 85 

118>  709. 16 

3,561.27 

8,011.42 

7,M».M 


65.28 

29. 9S 

-90 

2.02 

1.84 


$257.12 

irr.«8 

2.54 
7.95 
7.34 


396,592.86 


lt)0.90 


3«a.83 


1  ''Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  <6ee  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A22. — Texas  Onions. 

Summary  of  395  cars  of  Texas  cmious  handled  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Indianapolis, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  shipped  between  Maj-ch  21  and  June  30, 1921. 
The  average  haul  was  about  2,000  miles.  Out  of  the  395  cars  there  were  124  cars  moved 
to  New  York  by  rail  And  boat  from  Te^as  points.  Tliere  is  not  sufficient  volume  to 
justify  such  a  movement  to  other  AthuUic-coast  ports.  An  average  carkiMl  is  dOO  to 
540  bushel  crates. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Siiipper  received $0.4S5 

Timosportation 49 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs ^ 025 

Receiving  distributors'  gross  profit ! 02 

Total "Too" 
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Thijipar  rcif«iTTMl 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

flii'iliinofliif  hjinfHrtr fnrrtf '  ...., 
\mm^mg  dutribtiuicr  grois  profli. 


AsouBt. 


177^266.10 

^873. 6t 
7,<547.31 


T«tftl«riks. 


3«0,18B.«8 


Per  cent  of 
total  sties. 


4am 

45.55 
1.37 
2.  S3 


100.00 


Amount 
per«rr. 


<478.M 

4^78 

13.4ft 

2199 

1A.U 


98S.28 


'*Mi3cenaneous  handling  costs"  tnchule:  (See  Chart  AC.) 

Chart  A  22. 


In  additloii  to 

tii6  regular 

freight  charges > 

tr  anspor  tati  on 

ineludea,  refVig* 

eratioOf  heater 

•errleor  deaurrage,        ^^^ 

diver  si  Ofiy  sorting  ^ 

and  tally  oharges 

vlien  these  ooourred» 


Chart  A23,  Part  1. — Texas  Onions. 


MOVEMENT  TO   NEW  YORK. 

The  mcnrement  (rf  Texas  onions  by  rail  to  Galveston  and  then  by  boat  to  New  York 
is  at  present  the  common  mode  of  transit,  90  per  cent  of  all  cars  moved  in  this  manner 
in  1921.  The  saving  in  transportation  made  New  York  the  leading  market  in  the 
Eastern  tStates.  Occasionally  a  car  moved  by  express  to  New  York,  perhaps  to  make 
a  special  market.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  1921  movement  was  by  all  rail  and  the 
balance  by  rail  and  water.  All  cars  haBdl«d  on  consignment  basis.  The  three  modes 
of  transportation  and  the  results  secured  are  shown  below. 

The  feUowiof  shows  the  pcfrcentaee  paid  for  transportatioii  baaed  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  afeove  coaHBedky  eoM  at  whokme: 


Item. 


Express. 


Per  car.    Per  cent. 


AJlreU. 


Bail  and  water. 


Per  car.    Percent.    Per  ear.     Per 


Shipper  received 

ToHspcHtaUoiu.. ................ . 

Tax  on  tnusportation ' 

H  iiBeUfmeoas  handling  oostso 

Beccil^  ifig  dMiMmtonr  gross  profit 

ToUlsales 

Nomber  of  cars  moved 


f5M.46 

^7.90 

40.40 

48.20 

W7.85 


S4.81 
52.44 

2.62 
3.13 
7.06 


<645.W 
JM6u04 

16.38 
18.25 
71.88 


45.52 

46.50 

1.37 

1.52 

6.66 


$442. 03 

as&os 

11.04 

8.67 

62.81 


56.  OS 
41.60 

1.25 
.98 

6.00 


1,540.75 


100.00 


1, 197. 81 


100.00 


882.55 


124 


100.00 


*  No  chart  drawn. 

•"Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  Include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  freight  charges,  transportation  includes  refrigerati<m, 
heater  service,  demurrage,  diversion,  sorting^,  and  tally  charges  when  these  occmred. 

The  bulk  of  the  movement,  hence  the  period  when  prices  were  lowest,  is  shown  in 
the  third  column,  the  movement  by  ''rail  and  water.  '  The  bulk  of  the  rail  move- 
ment was  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  "  boat  rat^"  were  established;  h^Eice 
the  price  received  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  hififher. 

The  question  has  repeatedly  been  raised  as  to  whether  a  reduction  in  the  cost  ci 
transportation  would  be  reflected  in  the  price  received  by  the  shipper.  It  appears 
from  the  above  that  such  is  the  case.  On  express  movement  under  the  highest  rate 
the  shipper  received  34.81  per  cent  of  the  ^es  price;  on  '*all  rail"  movement,  the 
next  hignest  rate,  the  shipper  received  45.52  per  cent;  while  on  "rail  and  watw" 
movement,  the  lowest  rate,  the  shipper  receivea  50.08  per  cent. 

Chart  A23,  Part  2. 

Texas  onions  by  express. 

Shipper  received $0. 35 

Transportation 52 

Tax  on  transportation 03 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  * 03 

Keceiving  distributors'  gross  profit 07 

Total 1.00 

In  addition  to  the  regular  freight  charges,  transportation  includes  refrigertftionf 
heater  service,  demurrage,  diversion,  sorting,  and  tally  charges  when  these  occurred. 

Texas  onions  by  rail. 

Shipper  received , $0. 46 

Transportation 46 

Tax  on  transportation 01 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  * 01 

Receiving  distributonr  gross  profit 06 

Total 1.00 

Texas  onions  by  rail  and  boat. 

Shipper  received |0. 50 

Transportation 42 

Tax  on  transportation 02 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs  * 01 

Keceiving  distributors^  gross  profit. 06 

Total 1.00 

Chart  A24. — ^Mainb  Potatoes.^ 

Summary  of  295  cars  of  Maine  potatoes  handled  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Pittsburgh  between  October,  1920,  and  May,  1921.  Average  haiil  was  about  550 
miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received |0. 6256 

Tnmsportation 3412 

Tax  on  transportation 010$ 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 050$ 

Receiving  distributors'  operating  loss 0051 


Total 1.023$ 

Claims  impaid 023$ 


1.00 


1  ''Miscellaneous  handling  costs  "  include:  (See  Chart  AG.) 
>  No  chart  drawn. 
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In  additaou  to  the  regular  freight  charges,  transportation  includes  refrigeration, 
heater  service,  demurrage,  diversion,  sorting,  and  tally  charges  when  these  occurred. 


Item. 


Amoont. 


Percent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
per  car. 


Bliipper  received 

Trainportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneoas  handling  costs  i 

Reoeiving  distributors'  operating  loss 

Total  Bales 

Claims  not  paid,  in  suspense  account. . 


1132.547.58 

72,301.39 

2,160.04 

10,672.79 

-1,090.62 


«2.56 
34.12 
1.08 
5.03 
-.51 


U40.31 

245.00 

7.36 

36.18 

-13.70 


211,867.29 
4,732.89 


100.00 
2.23 


718.19 
16.04 


1  "Misoellaneoas  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A25. — Northern  Potatoes. 

Summary  of  355  cars  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  potatoes  handled  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  York,  PhiladeU 
pbia,  and  Pittsburgh.    Average  haul,  100  to  400  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0.  775 

Transportation 195 

Tax  on  transportation 005 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 01 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profit 015 

Total 1.00 

Chart  A  25. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  ohargas, 
tranaportation 
inoludeSf '  refrig- 
eratiOHt  heater 
serriooy  demurrage » 
'diver sion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charge  s 
when  these  ooourred* 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
per  car. 


Shipper  received 

Tramiportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

MiaceUaneoas  handling  coats  > 

Receiving  distributorr  groes  profit. 


Total  sales. 


1  "MiaceUaneoas  handling  costs"  include:  (See  Chart  AG.) 


1178,002.80 

44,903.92 

1,347.12 

2,273.46 

2,943.18 


229,470.48 


77.56 

19.56 

.59 

.99 

1.30 


loaoo 


$501.42 

126.49 

3.80 

6.41 

8.29 


646.39 
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Summary  of  63  cars  of  "Florida,  California,  and  Idaho  potatoes  handled  in  Chicago 
dttrmg  toe --Bpriiig 'ttnd  BuromeTtrf  1^1.    Average  haul,  Hbout  i.^OdiniieB. 

The  ioUowLng  fihewB  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
©f  the  ttfoove^rommcxiity  sola  at  wholesale: 

Bhipper  received |0.  69 

'Dran^ortatian.^ -:Ml 

Tax  on  transportation... .- .^ .^09 

Miseellaneoiffl  handling  coste ^ 

Receiving  distributors"  grosB  profit 01 

Totad Vm 

ChaatAm, 


la  adaition  to 
the  Teg.xQ.BX 
freiflrht  charffes, 
t;ransT)ortatlon 
incluaes,   reTriit- 
iftaration,   heater 
WBrvi  c  e ,    demurrage^ 
dlTersion^   sorting^ 
«fid  tally  oharges 
ffeen.  theee  ooourxefiU^ 


Item. 


Shipper  received ^_ 

Trantport&tion 

Taxi)n  transportation 

Mis«llaneous  handling  costs  ^ 

Receiving  distributors*  gross  profit. 


Total  sales.. 


Amount. 


$37,922.97 

15,3^.69 

461.87 

694.05 

538.49 


65,013.07 


Per  cent  of 
total  sale.s. 


'lUscellaneous  handling  costs"  in^ude:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

\Qhart  A27.. — Fresh  Prunes. 


68.93 
.98 


•iiOrtt)  I 


Amooot 
per  CAT. 


$60LM 

JM4,ai 

7.33 


8.^ 


Summary  di  48  care  of  Idaho .pmneBhan^ipd  in  Chicago  during tSegrtetHkber^otehoKf 
1920.    Avet^  haiil,  1,325 -niilee. 

The  following  shows  the  percentfige  .paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  comuMidity  sold  at  wliedesale: 

Shipper  received..^ -^-.^^ ^ ^....— —  $0.  528 

Transportation 403 

Tax  on  tranaportaiion 012 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 001 

Receiving  distributors  '^oss profit 056 


Total. 


i.m 
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Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amount 
par  car. 


Shipper  received 

TnBeporUtia& 

Tax  afn  tran3portati<Hi 

MisoeUaneous  handling  oosts^ 

ReoeiviMg  distributors'  gross  profit 

Total 


$35,271.14 

26,968.89 

808.77 

90.44 

3,723.95 


S2.76 
40.33 

1.21 
.13 

5.57 


f734.«l 

Ml.  62 

16. 8» 

1.88 

77.€1 


66,853.19 


100.00 


1,»3.77 


i*<Hisortlaaeous  h^kTyiiiTtg  costs  "  include:  (See  Chart  A6.) 

Chart  A  27. 


m  Addition  io 
tha  regalMr 
freight  oharge*^ 
transportation 
inoludes,  reft-ig- 
aoraidon,  heater 
aerrioe,  demurrage, 
dlTarsion,  sorting, 
and  tally  oharges 
when  these  oooarred* 


Chart  A28.— Texas  6pinach.' 

Summary  of  652  cars  (483  expirees,  169  freight),  of  Texas  spinach  handled  in  the 
cities  of  Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities  diuing 
January  to  Apnl,  1921.    The  average  haul  is  about  1,800  miles. 

The  statement  includes  can  moving  by  express  as  well  as  freight.  The  express 
rate  on  the  shipments  covered  in  this  survey  is  slightly  less  than  the  freight  rate. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  cocnmodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0. 46 

IVaoaportation 53 

Tax  OB  transportation 02 

MtfloeUaneom  handling  ooste 05 

HeceiviDg  distributors'  ojwrating  loss —.05 

1.00 

In  addition  to  the  r^:ular  freight  charges,  transportation  includes  refrigeration, 
heater  service,  demurrage,  diversion,  sorting,  and  tally  charges  when  these  occurred. 


Item. 


Shipper  received 

Traasportatian  (express) , 

TiwiBportation  (freight) 

Tax  at!  transportation  (express) 

Tex  on  traaspoftatisa  (mi^t) 

MiMeiJaneous  handling  costsa 

Reodving  distrlbutors'^operating  loss 

Total  sales 


Amount. 


$293,541.62 

25a,61LSl 

89,390.92 

12,530.60 

2,681. 78 

34,S8S.a» 

-34,527.51 


648,461.62 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


45.27 
S8.65 

13. 7S 

1.93 

,41 

-6.32 


100.00 


Amount 
per  car. 


$450.22 
821.17 


23.33 


S2.M 
-52.  OS 


994.54 


>  No  chart  drawn. 

a  **  Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  chart  A6). 
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Chart  A29. — Southern  Strawberries. 


Summary  of  113  cars  of  southern  strawberries  handled  in  the  dtiee  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  durins^  March  to  Jiine,  1921.    The  haul  varied  from  300  to  870  mileB,  i 
average  of  640  mues. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  ol 
the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale : 

Shipper  jeceived $0.  83 

Transportation 13 

Tax  on  transportation 0(H, 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 015 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit 02 


Total 1.00 

Chart  A  29. 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  char/»es, 
transportation 
includes, refrig- 
eration,  heater 
service,   demurrage, 
diversion,    sorting, 
and  tally  charges     . 
when  these  occurred. 


Item. 


Amount. 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


Amoant 
per  oar. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miaoellaneous  handling  costs  ^ 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit . 


9202,27X37 

31,707.89 

951.24 

3,133.07 

5,04A.76 


83.20 

13.04 

.39 

1.29 

Z07 


$1«79QlOO 
28a  50 

27.  gl 
44.60 


Total  sales. 


243,  111.  33 


100.00 


2,151.42 


1 "  Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  chart  A6). 

Chart  A30. — Sweet  Potatoes. 

Summary  of  56  cars  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia  sweet  potatoes, 
handled  in  Chicago,  September,  1920,  to  April,  1921.  The  average  haul  is  aoout  500 
miles.  ^ 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds  of 
the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 

Shipper  received $0.  77 

Transportation 16 

Tax  on  transportation 004 

Miscellaneous  handling  costs 04 

Receiving  distributors  gross  profit 03 


Total. 


1.00 
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Item. 


Bhipper  received 

Tmuportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

&G9cellaneou9  handline  costs  > 

Receiving  distribatorr  gross  profit 

Total  sales 


Amount. 


|48,05Z62 

10, 10&  06 

303.16 

2, 381. 80 

1,780.58 


62,623.22 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


78.73 
16.14 
.48 
3.80 
2.84 


MXXOO 


Amount 
per  car. 


1858.08 

18a  45 

5.41 

42.53 

3L80 


1,118.27 


'Miacellaneoiis  handling  costs''  include:  (See  chart  A6). 

Chart  A  30. 


In  addition  to 
tfaa  regular 
freight  charge 8, 
transportation 
include s,  refrig- 
eration, heater 
service,   demuFrage, 
diversion,   sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
when  these  ocourred*  ^^ 


Chart  A31. — ^Tomato. 

Summary  of  104  cars  of  southern  tomatoes  handled  in  Chicago  during  the  period 
January  to  July,  1921.    Average  haul  about  1,335  miles. 

The  following  shows  the  percentage  paid  for  transportation  based  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  above  commodity  sold  at  wholesale: 


Chart 


In  addition  to 
the  regular 
freight  charges f 
tr  an  spoi'tati  on 
includes,  refk^ig- 
eration,  heater 
service,  demurrage, 
diversion,  sorting, 
and  tally  charges 
whoa  these  occurred* 


70678— H.  Kept.  408, 67-1,  pt  3- 
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Shipper  received f^.  58 

Traosportatioii 19^ 

Tax  on  tran0port»don 006 

Miscellaneous  handling:  costs 01 

Becehing  distributors  gross  profit. 21 

LOO 


Item. 


Shipper  received 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

Miscellaneous  handling  cost»i 

Receiving  distributors^  gross  profit  > 

Totalaales 


Amount. 


1121,583.02 

40,330.55 

1,209.02 

2,480.53 

43,233.10 


208,837.12 


Per  cent  of 
total  sales. 


58.22 

19.31 

.58 

1.18 

20.70 


100.00 


Amount 
per  car. 


$1, 160. 07 

887.  7  J 

ll.ft3 

23.  S5 

415.71 


2,O0&O3 


1 ''  Miscellaneous  handling  costs"  include:  (See  chart  A6). 

*  About  90  per  cent  of  alTtoniataarriTaiB  in  Chicago  for  the  9  months,  October  to  July,  are  repacked. 
The  tomatoes  are  taken  out  of  their  cases,  anwrapped  and  placed  in  heated  rooms  which  are  kept  at  the 
right  degree  of  humidity  and  tempecature  for  ripening  They  are  examined  frequentlv  and  the  ripe  froiis 
are  removed,  wrapped  ia  paper,  aad  repacked.  The  snrinkage  under  favorable  conditions  was  found  to  bo 
from  10  to  12  i>er  cent.  His  often  much  higher.  The  wholesalers'  gross  profit  is  largely  absorbed  in  shrink 
a^B  and  reconditioning  costs. 


SPECIAL    SERVICE    INCIDENT   TO   TRANSPORTATION    OF   FRUITS    AND 

VEQETABLES. 

Fresh  fruits  and  v^etables  are  shipped  generally  throughout  the 
country  under  varying  weather  conditions,  long-distance  shipments 
often  moving  through  several  districts  where  extr^r»s  of  heat  and 
cold  may  prevail. 

Shipments  by  freight  for  short  distances  often  move  in  box  cars, 
but  for  long  distances  are  generally  made  in  refrigerator  cars,  al- 
though there  are  numerous  exceptions. 

The  development  of  the  refrigerator  car  and  quick  service  are  the 
most  important  factors  contributing  to  the  present  distribution  and 
marketing  of  the  more  highly  perishable  products. 

Eef rigeration  by  the  use  of  ice  in  cars  for  which  a  separate  charge 
is  made  is  available  at  the  option  of  the  shipper.  In  the  West  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  railroads  also  to  provide  heater  service  during 
periods  of  cold  weather,  for  which  a  separate  charge  is  made. 

The  privilege  of  diversion  in  transit  permitted  by  the  carriers  is 
also  a  material  factor  in  the  successful  distribution  and  marketing 
of  these  products.  This  diversion  in  transit  permits  prompt  ship- 
ment when  the  products  are  harvested,  even  though  not  yet  sold,  and 
final  delivery  at  points  where  the  highest  possible  price  may  be 
realized,  and  avoids  gluts  and  shortages  at  important  markets. 

Since  December  1,  1913,  thorough  surveys  of  the  factors  entering 
into  the  selling  of  oranges  have  been  conducted  by  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Chart  A32  shows  the  results  of  the  sur- 
veys and  the  division  of  the  consumer's  dollar  among  the  various 
factors  involved.  The  study  covers  Valencias,  Navels,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  oranges. 
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Chart  A32. 
[Data from  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.) 


Per 
box. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
box. 

Per 

cent. 

Dec.  1,  1913,  to  Nov.  15,  1918 
(5-year  period,  averaged): 
Fruit  on  tree 

$2,265 
.112 
.341 
061 

39.8 
2.0 
6.0 
1  n 

Dec.  1. 1919,  to  Nov.  15. 1920: 
Fruit  on  tree 

$3,800 
.184 
.504 
.002 

43.0 

Harvesting 

2.0 

Harvesting 

Packing 

6.6 

Packing 

««!""£." ... 

1.0 

fl^jing" 

Fob  CaHfomia 

.Wl  i             ...| 

4.760 

1.252 

.038 

52.6 

F.  0.  b.  California 

2.779 
.935 

48.8 
16.4 

Transportation . ,  , 

US 

Transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

F.  0.  b.  market 

.4 

F.  0.  b.  market 

3.714 

.48 

65.2 
8.4 

6.05 
.75 

66.8 

Jobber's  margin 

JoMmt's  margin .   , 

8.3 

Jobber's  price 

Jobber's  price. 

4.194 
1.50 

73.6 
26.4 

6.80 
2.25 

75.1 

Retailw's  margin 

R4^taf  Ws  margin 

34.9 

Consumer  paid 

Constmier  paid 

5.69 

100.0 

9.05 

100.0 

Dec.  1, 1920,  to  Nov.  15, 1921: 
Fruit  on  tree 

Dec.  1,1918,  to  Nov.  15, 1919: 
Fruit  on  tree 

3.277 
.138 
.406 
.066 

42.4 

1.8 

5.3 

.9 

2.301 
.188 
.601 
.000 

30.6 

Harvesting 

Harvesting 

2.5 

Packing 

Packing 

8.0 

Selling." 

Selling." 

1.2 

T".  A.b,  Oalll^rpia... 

F,  n,  h.  Cf^llfornlft     . 

3.887 

1.187 

.036 

50.4 

15.3 

.5 

3.180 

1.62 

.05 

413 

Transportation 

Transportation 

21.5 

Tax  on  transportation 

Tax  on  transportation 

F.  0.  b.  market 

.7 

F.  0.  b.  market 

5.11 
.59 

66.1 
7.6 

4.85 
.61 

6i5 

Jobber's  margin 

Jobber's  margin 

8.1 

Jobber's  price 

Jobber's  price 

5.70 
2.02 

73.8 
26.2 

5.46 
2.06 

72.8 

Retailer's  margin 

Retailer's  margin 

27.4 

Consumer  paid 

Consumer  paid 

7.72 

100.0 

7.52 

100.0 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  regular  charges,  transportation  indudes  refrigeration,  beater  service,  dcmor- 
rage,  divo^on,  sorting,  and  tally  charges  when  these  occurred. 

For  the  year  ended  November  15,  1921,  orange  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia received  an  average  of  $2.30  per  box  for  the  fruit  on  the 
tree,  or  only  3^  cents  more  per  box  than  the  average  returns  for  the 
five  years  1913-1918.  In  other  words,  the  1921  returns  to  grower 
were  back  on  the  1913-1918  level.  Other  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  oranges  to  the  consumer  have  not  returned  to  the  1913-1918  level. 
The  foUowing  table,  based  on  1921  returns,  shows  the  percentage 
increase  in  various  items  of  cost : 


Item. 

Dec.  1,1920, 
to  Nov.  15, 
1921,  per- 
centage in- 
crease over 
1913-1918 
average. 

Item. 

Dec.  1,1920, 
to  Nov.  15, 
1921,  per- 
centage in- 
crease over 
1913-1918 
average. 

Transportation  (exclusive  tax) 

Harvesting,  packing,  selling  costs  paid 
by  exchange 

Percent. 
73.3 

71.2 
37.3 

Wholesaler's  margin 

PereaU, 
27.1 

Price  paid  by  consumer 

SIS 

LI 

Retailer's  margin 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  further  analyzed  in  Table  A26. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  transportation  charges  show  the  greatest  rela- 
tive increase.  Other  items  of  cost  show  an  arrested  or  downward 
tendency. 

Table  A26. — Showing  the  costs  of  distribution  and  growers*  returns  of  California  oranges 
for  the  seasons  1919y  1990,  arid  1921,  compared  with  five-year  average,  1913-1918. 

[Data  from  Califoraia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange.] 


5-year  aver- 
age, 1913-1918. 

Dec.  1, 1918,  to 
Nov.  15, 1919. 

Dec.  1, 1919,  to 
Nov.  15, 1920. 

Dec.  1, 1920,  to 
Nov.  15, 1921. 

Item. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  to 

1913- 

1918. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent^o 
1913- 
1918. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent  to 

1913- 

1918. 

Transportation   charge   (ex- 

S0.935 

.514 

.48 

1.50 

5.60 

2.265 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

$1,186 

.610 

2.02 
7.72 

3.277 

126.8 

118.6 
122.9 
134.6 
135.7 

144.7 

$1,251 

.870 
.75 
2.25 
9.05 

3.890 

133.80 

169.2 
156.2 

isao 

158.9 
171.7 

$1.62 

.880 
.61 
2.06 
7.52 

2.300 

173.3 

Harvesttng,  packing,  and  sell- 
ing paid  Dy  the  exchange . . . 
Wholesaler's  margin 

171.2 
127.1 

Retailer's  maTvin ...,-- 

137.3 

Consumer  pai<r. 

132.2 

Grower  received  for  fruit  on 
tree 

101.5 

INCREASED    FIXED   CHARGES   LOWERS   GROWER'S    RETURNS. 

The  increase  in  transportation  and  other  "  fixed  charges  "  has  been 
accompanied  by  decreased  returns  to  the  producer.  During  the  five 
years  1913-1918  the  fruit  on  the  tree  returned  on  an  average  of  39.8 
per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  to  the  grower.  During  the  year 
ending  November  15,  1921,  the  fruit  on  the  tree  returned  the  grower 
only  30.6  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar  paid  for  oranges. 

rrices  of  oranges  are  determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand  rather  than  by  costs  of  production  and  distribution,  and 
changes  in  these  costs  are  directly  reflected  in  the  producer's  net 
return.  Comparing  1921  with  the  period  1913-1918  transportation 
charges  have  made  the  greatest  relative  inroad  into  the  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  oranges.  Even  allowing  for  the  effect  of  the  recent 
10  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rate  it  is  apparent  from  this  study 
that  of  all  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  oranges  to  the  consumer 
transportation  charges  have  shown  the  smallest  reduction. 

Apples, — ^The  apple  crop  ranks  first  in  importance  in  the  list  of 
fruit  crops  in  the  United  otates.  If  a  correct  analysis  of  the  apple 
industry  is  to  be  made,  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  those  apples  which  reach  conunercial  channels  and  those 
which  are  used  or  left  on  the  farm.  Table  A27  shows  the  total  pro- 
duction of  apples  in  the  different  States,  and  Table  A28  shows  the 
portion  of  the  total  crop  which  is  sold  and  shipped  out  of  the 
county  where  grown  for  the  period  1916-1921.     From  average  annual 

Eroduction  of  approximately  54,000,000  barrels,  only  about  25,000,000 
arrels  are  commercial.  In  other  words,  only  about  48  per  cent  of 
the  average  production  during  the  period  of  1916-1921  reached  com- 
mercial channels. 
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Table  No.  A27. — Estimated  annunl  production  of  apples  in  United  States. 

[Farrpls,  COO  omitted.] 


State. 


MAiiM 

New  H«mp8bire. 

.Vermont 

Massacbusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ne(w  Jersey 

Fenns^^vvnia 

Delaware 

Marvland 

Virgifua 

WestVipginia.... 
North  CaroBna... 
Sout^  Carolina... 

Georgia 

Ftertda 

Ohio 


1916 


1,680 

582 

1,104 

1,150 

87 

610 

12,600 

750 

6;  287 

83 

848 

4,433 

3,344 

2,358 

196 

541 


1917 


346 
429 
729 


3,332 

680 

4,060 

150 

842 

3,323 

1,990 

2,052 

287 

585 


1918 


385 

S30 

810 

6» 

833 

13,626 

821 

5,360- 

238 

678 

3,356 

1,952 

htm 

469 
571 


1919 


1,589 
508 

500 

1,080 

98 

524 

5,600 

771 

2,857 

250 

648 

3,317 

1,159 

369 

233 

212 


1920 


500 
40O 

331 

1,192 

130 

792 

15,696 

981 

6,195 

274 

867 

♦,58t 

2,680 

2,107 

137 

423 


Unois 

Michigan 

Wiflwnsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa, 

Missouri 

South  Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Ksmsas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

T«Ka» 

OklahomA 

Arkansas 

Mbntana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

IdalMJ 

Washington 

Oregon 

Catilernia 


2,867 

1,.387 

1,616 

4^160 

878 

432 

1,575 

2,700 

116. 

567 

1,040 

2,147 

1,772 

380 

116 


2,112 

L8a6 

2,506 

V340 

812 

306 

K815 

?606 

82 

206 

1,725 

2,380 

1,667 

484 

105 


2,335 
508 

1,153 

3^264 
937 
382 
528 

1,415 
91 
175 
501 
933 

1,350 


935 

568 

U648 

2»161 

606 

455 

605 

1,9S4 

101 

375 

612 

493 

520 

617 


MO 

275 

1,018 


148 
460 
731 
304^ 


91 

87 

430 

264 


6S4 

504 

1,417 

42f 


Total. 


1,015 

11» 

46 

3» 

16 

14T 

3,225^ 

1,285^ 

1,91» 


880 

290 

45 

ao2 

65 
1,284 
5,775 
1,241 
1,957 


680 
304 

46 
262 


1,130 

44SI 

51 

260 


400 
5,307 
1,128 
2,187 


1,450 
T,730 

1,850 
2,880^ 


4,650 

VS32 

1,056 

5,500 

750 

460 

1,370 

1,57:3 

60 

266 

301 

1,674 

1,427 

396 

63 

11 

9f 

105 

1,300 

275 

6 

049 

146 

2T 

359 

12 

1,140 

7,167 

1,386 

2,000 


67,095 


54,372 


56,542 


30,152 


74^559 


Table  A28. — Prodnction  of  commercial  apples  in  United  Stcttes, 
[Bancete,  OOOomiJttaiL] 


State. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1901 

Maine 

536 

198 

388 

360 

27 

146 

6,544 

462 

1,225 

108 

311 

2,170 

1,140 

270 

111 

747 

298 

1,040 

1,414 

105 

42 

180 

400 
120 
132 
225 
10 
06 

2,068 
408 
854 
IM 
203 

1,6B7 
688 
200 
120 
503 
466 

1,554 
515 
124 
60 
275 

226 
122 
105 
300 
20 
IDS 

5,960 
514 

1,116 
186 
315 

1,766 

1,092 
10* 
U7 
902 
266 
837 

1,495 
114 
40 
101 

601 
W7 
203 
385 

48 
119 
2,015 
578 
750^ 
102 
226 
1,500 
048 

03 

57 
204 
197 
750 
1,109 
126 

61 
174 

280 
170 
190 
875 
75 
215 

6,500 
848 

1,547 

m 

309 
1,968 

x.«o 

106 

1,4>«5 

540 

1,309 

3,167 

161 

78 

'      420 

630 

New  Hampshire* 

US 

Vermont. .' 

Hi 

Masnehusetts. 

172 

Rhode  Island. 

i 

Connecticut.  ^ 

7B 

Neir  York 

3>ooe 

New  Jeisey 

PnHBvl'vimia... 

2?I 

rugia  V^ra --. 

u 

Mmrl^Tid^. 

21 

VfnRniiL 

W 

West  Virginia 

61 

North  Cerolhia 

n 

Oaa^a. 

9 

ohSr^.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::..:: 

301 

im 

Illinois 

357 

Michigan 

64 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

6( 

Iowa 

2S 
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Table  A28. — Production  of  commercial  applies  m  United  Btates — Coatlnned. 

(Barrels,  000  omitted.] 


State. 

1916 

675 

5 

142 

560 

135 

147 

19 

20 

27 

245 

70 

677 

108 

17 

24 

170 

4,TO2 

801 

1,174 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Ifissonri 

1,128 

4 

226 

650 

153 

192 

24 

23 

54 

409 

74 

70! 

175 

16 

184 

873 

4,«20 

713 

1,174 

735 

3 

72 

333 

108 

218 

26 

11 

17 

241 

75 

527 

117 

15 

163 

112 

4,296 

671 

1,127 

1,127 

3 

215 

459 

65 

87 

10 

40 

43 

1,020 

124 

828 

224 

16 

121 

l,a'>8 

6,817 

1,357 

1,400 

924 
5 

no 

286 

218 

204 

20 

21 

29 

724 

128 

736 

108 

10 

196 

756 

5,734 

832 

1,230 

30 

Booth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

17 

Kansas 

» 

Kntuckv ^ 

31 

Tnmessee 

45 

15 

Texas 

21 

akfa^h<nnft 

21 

16 

MoDtana 

175 

Cotorado. 

812 

New  Mexico 

123 

Arizona 

6 

Utah                      .                                ,     , 

198 

Idaho 

1,227 

WashfrigtoD 

7,750 

1,300 

Caninrnfa .  ,      ,. 

1,280 

Total 

26,747 

22,341 

24,743 

26,223 

33,905 

20,008 

Note. — Boxes  converted  to  barrels  in  ratio  of  3  boxes  equal  1  barrel. 

Table  A29. — Apples j  carload  shipments  hy  States  of  origin^  1917-1921. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Maine. 

1,264 

268 

845 

7,486 

1,029 

792 

349 

421 

3,821 

1,063 

319 

2,300 

615 

407 

12,496 

743 

1,349 
495 
602 

6,619 

2,672 
151 

380 

223 

511 

26,539 

762 

2,632 

754 

1,247 

7,801 

4,406 

540 

3,520 

}i^v  Hampshire , , .  ^ . . , . , , ,  - 

224 

235 
19,293 

936 
1,659 

375 

690 
4,315 
2,989 

219 

New  York 

21,624 

Neir  Jersey 

218 

PnnsyWAnia  .-^    -.,--. -,--,.^, 

887 

Delaware^  *  ,. 

126 

Hanrtand 

264 

Yirnnia  

2.063 

Wert  Virginia 

1,277 

North  Carolina 

52 

Qeonda 

262 

267 

230 

5,529 

1,366 

336 

2,370 

659 

1,132 

1,412 

171 

2,088 

634 

343 

2,988 

14, 477 

3.235 

1,555 

741 

415 

133 

4A3 

166 

2,481 

2,869 

56 

oS?^.:::    :::: :::::: 

298 

605 

228 

3,408 

5,733 

590 

Indiana , , . , 

157 

IIiin(ds 

2,880 
3,443 

541 

Michiran 

5,126 

loira .             - 

'     6 

Mlasouri 

1,327 

1,946 
164 
534 

4,368 
498 

3,203 
965 
194 

3,524 
22,140 

4,167 

4,147 

1,645 

300 

Nebraska 

10 

KanFan 

398 
1,175 

702 
2,646 

409 
2,729 

61 

Arkanjtas..  .           -,..... 

199 

1f<^tA11ft                    .      

€03 

Colorado 

2,041 
404 
452 

1,100 
18,075 

2,836 

3,058 

3,452 

New  Mexico 

623 

Ul»h             

611 

2,857 

22,183 

4,073 

4,500 

722 

Idaho                           

5,751 

Washington 

32,073 

n^^fi 

5,804 

CWlfornia 

4,766 

Pfliomftp  Valley ,..  . . 

An  others...... 

1,051 

663 

807 

324 

Total 

57,048 

68,840 

81,483 

99,030 

91,650 

NoTB. — Carload  shipment  fignrw  as  reported  by  carriers  to  tho  United  StatPR  Depart- 
ment o€  Agriculture  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide, 
but  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the 
pvpose  of  accurately  comparing  the  movement  In  diflferent  years,  since  each  year  they 
are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of  factors  not  previously  covei-ed. 

Table  A29  shows  carload  shipments  of  apples  by  States  of  origin  as 
feported  by  carriers  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  period 
1917  to  1921.    Table  A30  gives  yearly  unloads  at  important  markets. 
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Table  A30.—  Yearly  unloads  of  apples  at  10  markets ,  in  car  lots,  1916  to  1921, 

inclusive. 


New  York. 

Chicago. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

1916                  

1,382 
1 1,721 
3,012 
3,949 
3,851 
5,136 

8,809 
16,275 
8,324 
6,652 
7,207 
6,848 

10, 191 
17,996 
11,336 
10,601 
11,058 
«  11,984. 

858 
1,251 

669 
1,953 
1,813 
3,278 

4,394 
3,084 
3,867 
4,116 
5,289 
3,336 

6v2S2 

1917 

4,336 

1918                             

4,536 

1919    ; 

S^oeo 

1920                                  

7,102 

1921 

6,614 

6-v6&r  ft vorafifo                                .  ... 

•10,528 

5,661 

Fhiladelpbia. 

Pittsbur0i. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total.. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

1916 -. 

343 
239 
144 
785 
961 
1,496 

2,999 
2,104 

2,079 
2,256 
1,920 

3,342 
2,343 
2,701 
2,864 
3,217 
3,416 

99 
193 
546 
308 
663 
619 

3,a46 
2,305 
?405 
1,908 
2,129 
2,189 

3,445 

1917 ; 

^408 

191JL r 

^951 

1919^ 

$216 

1920 -. 

%m 

1921*. : .  •. 

%& 

6-year  a voraec              'i            "  .  . 

2,980 

2,785 

St.  LouLs. 

•  •        dndnnatl. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

B<»ced. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

1916 : 

156 
391 
362 
264 
333 
1,284 

3,089 
1,726 
1,178 
1,115 
1,279 
572 

5,225 
2,117 
1,540 
1,379 
1,975 
1,866 

81 
127 
185 
242 
423 
687 

1,257 
509 
945 
1,208 
1,194 
1,223 

L338 

1917 

638 

1918 ;    \ 

1,130 

1919 

1450 

1920 

1,617 

1921 

1,810 

6-year  average : . . . : 

2,016 

'         1,330 

1 

St.  Paul. 

MinneapoUs. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

697 
328 
392 
193 
235 
69 

TotaL 

1916 

240 
134 
220 
153 
213 
310 

349 
150 
190 

74 
188 

39 

589 
284 
410 
227 
401 
349 

172 
258 
176 
155 
229 
353 

880 

1917 .•. 

586 

1918 

568 

1919 

348 

1920.  .                 

464 

1921 

423 

6-vear  average 

377 

543 

Kansas  City. 

Washington. 

Grand 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

Boxed. 

Barreled. 

Total. 

totaL 

1916 

346 
387 
355 
381 
504 
'  846 

607 
601 
354 
293 
502 
156 

953 
988 
709 
674 
1,006 
1,001 

46 
94 
190 
188 
155 
205 

413 
239 
443 
-   199 
435 
164 

459 
333 
633 
387 
590 
309 

29^663 
123^116 
26,514 
28,215 
3^323 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

30i629 

6-year  average 

888 

462 

«27,»0 

1  Report  inccmiplete. 

>  Additional  152  cars  received  in  less  than  carloads. 

*  Including  incomplete  reports  of  1917. 
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The  export  outlet  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  apple  industry. 
(See  Tables  A31  and  A32  and  charts  A33  and  A34.)  Exports  are 
largely  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  A31. — Annual  apple  exports  from  United  States. 


Year. 


ia»-8i.. 

1«1-S2.. 
UB2-83.. 

W84-85. . 
W85-S6.. 
1886-87.. 
1887-8S.. 
lSW-«9.. 
18»-90.. 
190O-«1.. 

1993-4S.. 
liB^-94.. 
1894-95.. 
19Bfr-9S.. 
lfiK-97.. 
1807-46.. 
18»-90.. 
tm-VKO 
XSOO-1... 


Barrels.   '    Boxes. 


,159,380 
169,014 
312,662 
70,329 
943, 51« 
778,575 
606,608 
482,711 

,021,411 
461,609 
179,991 

L<yt2,530 

657,570 

83,536 

900,399 

457,431 

1,800,839 
068,475 
539,500 
M6,841 
806,236 


13,610 


180,686 
149,515 
203,333 


Total 
barrels.! 


1,159,380 
169,014 
312,662 
70,329 
643,516 
778,575 
606,608 
482,711 

1,021,411 
461,609 
179,991 

1,042,530 

657,570 

83,536 

900,399 

461,968 

1,809,839 
668,475 
599,712 
696,679 
876,014 


Year. 


1901-2.. 
1902-3.. 
1903t4.. 
1904-5.. 
1905-6.. 
1906-7.. 
1907-8.. 
1908-9., 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-L6 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 


Barrels. 


1.909, 
2, 178, 
1,664, 
1,297 

(1 1^ 

l,2t" 

1,-J"':; 

isu 

f  »■  t." 

l,n- 


493 

650 

665 

169 

,803 

^2 

i60 

>52 

•'>52 

173 

524 

.S54 

,«)94 

i42 

m 


(-1 
1,29**, 


Boxes. 


Total 
barrels.! 


.^7 

75 
'J2 

»1.1 

.m 

.j>'./U2 

H'n,:;62 

l.ltv^iUO 

1,4:p:'s:>77 

1.4-2:i,132 

V-!7,708 


1,06:^,754 
2, 4 15,  :i67 


497,302 
1,980,512 
2,308,313 
1,686,433 
1,436,538 
1,649,456 
1,435,629 

832, 149 
1,096,103 
1,618,843 
1,449, -202 
2,299,380 
1,284,809 
2,148,219 
1,178,205 

(») 

^] 

903,508 
2,114,123 


!  Boxes  reduced  to  barrels  in  ratio  of  3  boxes  equal  1  barrel. 
>  None  available  on  account  of  war. 

Table  A32. — Apples  exported  from  United  States  and  Canada,  season  1920-21. 


Port. 


8aii  FrandaoOL... 
Portland,  Mflu^^. 

Boston.  MiM 

New  York. 

PWladelphia 

Baltimore 


Montreal . 
HaUfax... 
Quebec... 
St.  John.. 


Total. 


Barrels. 


88,711 
284,985 
797.563 
76,467 
51.280 


174, 498 

883,022 

17,854 

71, 121 


Boxes. 


118,390 
12,750 
73.337 

236,001 
1,864,326 

116  536 
24,027 


238,329 
6,020 
3,553 
20,058 


2,445,501       2,722,327 


Total 
borreLi.i 


39.463 

4,250 

113, 157 

363,652 

1,419.005 

115,312 

59,280 


253, 9U 

885,029 

19,038 

80,807 


3,352,943 


t  Boxes  equated  to  barrels  in  ratio  of  3  boxes  equal  1  barrel. 

Asparaaus, — ^The  commercial  production  of  asparagus  is  confined 
to  somewhat  restricted  areas.  Table  A33  indicates  that  California 
is  credited  with  producing  over  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  as- 
paragus of  the  United  States  during  the  period  1918-1921. 
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Table  A33. — Asparagus — Commercial  production  by  States,  1918-19S1,  indum»€. 

[Cars,  600  crates.] 


State. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

California 

2,485 
43 

121 

225 

8 

49 

101 
13 

363 
27 
89 

208 

2,065 
30 
96 

323 

8 

42 

99 

13 

384 
25 
86 

211 

2,707 
48 
69 

344 
9 
43 

109 
15 

450 
29 
83 

232 

4,30B 
49 

Dela  w  aie 

Georgia 

138 

Ulinds 

333 

Iowa 

10 

Maryland 

42 

Massachusetts 

134 

Michigan 

17 

New  Jersey 

409 

New  York 

31 

Pennsylvania 

81 

^ich  CArnfinft ,      ^  ^ 

V!% 

Total 

3,732 

3,401 

4,138 

5,7B8 

Cabbage. — The  acreage  of  cabbage  is  widely  distributed.  Pro- 
duction IS  divided  into  early  and  late  crops.  The  early  production 
originates  largely  in  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  JLouisiana, 
ana  Texas,  and  the  movement  occurs  during  the  late  winter  and 
spring  months.  Commercial  production  figures,  carload  shipments, 
and  yearly  unloads  at  important  markets  are  found  in  Tabfes  A34, 
A36,  and  A36,  respectively. 


Table  A34. — Cabbage — Comm^cial  production  by  States,  1916-1921, 
[Cars,  12^  tons.] 


State. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Early: 

California 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Lato: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Marylana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsj'l  vaiiia 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia: 

Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk  section 
Southwest  section , 

Washington 

Wisconsin , 

Total 


2,448 

2,736 

640 

1,160 

664 

2,637 

225 

308 

SS4 

266 

1,077 

1,363 

768 

416 

76 

1,248 

7,690 

933 

152 

222 

1,656 

180 

3,714 
966 
127 

4,637 


2,128 
912 
256 

1,424 

160 

3,406 

147 

988 

576 

174 

231 

3,386 

1,900 

504 

75 

1,115 

16,527 

2,324 

125 

196 

744 

192 

1,620 

1,170 

120 

7,741 


1,720 
3,901 

288 
425 

936 

3,038 

144 

918 

L008 

147 

121 

3,101 

1,227 

1,186 

79 

1,044 

20,384 

1,736 

154 

198 

2,240 

218 

1,780 

1,068 

150 

7,360 


1,938 

2,120 

604 

1,846 

454 

3,202 

606 

621 

266 

239 

1,326 

1,126 

1,821 

708 

444 

2,337 

11,716 

1,318 

682 

1,728 

1,214 

300 

1,845 

1,324 

841 

7,001 


5,140 
5,051 
1,053 
6,240 

615 
5^303 
1,040 

972 

640 

185 
1,014 
1,686 
2,078 
1,183 

464 

2,930 

23,638 

2,285 

505 
2,361 
1,180 

184 

1,318 

2,513 

837 

11,958 


3,992 


812 
3^567 

500 

3^739 

530 

523 

230 

168 

789 

710 

1,008 

505 

454 

2,194 

11,367 

1,041 

589 

1,286 

2,658 

320 

2,249 

1,200 

689 

4^874 


37,193 


48,141 


54,571 


47,027 


82,373 


48^502 
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Tablb  A.'S^.— Cabbage— Carload  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  calendar  years  1917-19fl. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

HaiTIA   .    

50 

8,468 

60 

160 

63 

1,927 

69 

1,867 

3,782 

578 

161 

287 

430 

3,334 

1,010 

389 

50 

121 

117 

860 

1,128 

258 

304 

1,960 

5t 

New  York 

5,117 

7,303 

6,860 

HI 

228 

.260 

1,519 

60 

1,086 

4,745 

275 

''"?} 

New  Jersey 

P^^Trnsylvania ,,,,,.-. .  _    , 

04 

171 

1,891 

383 

264 

1,508 

2Sl 

¥*rylAnd , 

325 

3,536 
228 

No^h  nurnKna.                

EbMith  C&rollnA 

663 
272 
546 
250 
66 
524 
2,815 
582 
453 

1,172 

1,537 

283 

3,279 
1  518 

Florida 

Ohio : 

322 

TfT<t{ATIA                 

15 

ITHnol^ ,  ^  ,  _._  

143 
307 
4,041 
788 
371 

92 

Mf<*>>feAn  , 

385 

3,508 

961 

205 

441 

Wlsoonsiii . , . . .  .....  .....    ........................ 

579 

Ifinnesota 

lows 

144 

Missouri 

99 

Kttitucky 

96 
51 
87 
281 
160 
031 

128 

141 

264 

884 

233 

4,828 

1,572 

70 

08 

Tenne^ee 

176 

Alabama 

421 
566 

910 

IClwIsrfppl.,                                              

820 

T.ntfi«ian^     . .                                 

307 

Teras.  ..._.                 ,   , ,,.,,..- 

1,437 
2,323 

1,730 

Colorado 

^270 

Washin  gton 

163 

51 

1,078 

119 

29 

(Woniia 

1,412 
203 

1,395 
1,344 

1,243 
264 

81^ 

Allotting     .              T . 

186 

Total 

19,213 

28,661 

24,985 

30,421 

30,682 

Note.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cotture  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  the  move* 
ment  in  different  years,  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Table  A36. — Cabbage—  Yearly  unloads  at  10  markets  in  car  lots,  1916-1921, 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

Cincin- 
naU. 

1916 

2,070 
12,027 
2,880 
2,301 
2,306 
«3,030 

1,366 
1,141 
1,322 
1  837 
1,366 
1,769 

1,565 
1,325 
1  936 
1,662 
1,906 
1,962 

1,461 
896 
1,670 
1,172 
1,297 
1,105 

987 
1,001 
858 
746 
660 
1,049 

452 

1917 

425 

1918 

577 

mo 

657 

1920 

596 

1921 

669 

Average 

«2,436 

1,466 

1,726 

1,267 

918 

546 

Crop  and  year. 

St.  Paul. 

Miimeap- 
olis. 

Kansas 

aty. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Total. 

1916 

76 
46 
64 
63 

74 
68 

75 
81 
67 
49 
121 
74 

388 
375 
580 
421 
399 
400 

235 
186 
371 
287 
393 
386 

8,674 

1917 

»  7,503 

1918  

10,306 

1919 

9,085 
9,107 

1920   

1921 

10, 512 

Average 

62 

7ft 

127 

.^10 

3  0  232 

' 

*  Reports  incomplete. 

*An  additional  58  cars  received  in  less  than  carloads. 

*  Including  Incomplete  reports  of  1917. 


Cctntaloupes. — California  stands  preeminent  as  the  leading  canta- 
loupe-producing State  in  the  Union,  and  is  credited  with  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  production  for  the  period   1919-1921. 
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California  shipments  originate  largely  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in 

the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.    Products  and  shipments 
by  States  are  found  in  Tables  A37  and  A38,  respectively. 

Table  A37. — Cantaloupes — Commercial  production  by  States ^  1918-1921. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas , 

CWITomia 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland , 

Mioiiigan 

Missouri 

Nevada , 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
Soath  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Virginia 

Washington 


State. 


Total W,429 


Cars  350  er»tes. 


1918  1919  19M 


144 

1,227 

1,727 

8,513 

2,232 

908 

130 

1,004 

350 

1,395 

194 

1,866 

414 

312 

41 

1,898 

270 

627 

141 

337 

159 

351 

185 


119 

2,108 

4,047 

15,074 

3,345 

1,377 

318 

753 

380 

1,623 

260 

2,375 

465 

301 

37 

1,929 

608 

838 

233 

350 

130 

352 

261 


133 

1,565 

2,247 

15,181 

3,549 

1,101 

413 

513 

395 

1,626 

210 

1,844 

392 

542 

62 

2,002 

1,437 

819 

298 

364 

296 

210 

502 


198t 


128 

1,606 

2,488 

14,^ 

3,9S7 

i,on 

27S 
705 
505 
1,268 
1» 

332 
506 

80 
2,245 
6W 
911 
379 
584 

96 
284 


37,288 


35,096  ^       35,806 


Table  A38. — Cantaloupes — Carload  shipm,ents  by  States  of  origin,  1917-1921. 


'                               Stote. 

Cars. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  Jersey 

99 
702 
855 
1,106 
'l67 
789 

50 
429 
490 
418 

31 
551 

26 

108 

37 
43 

62 
590 
835 
523 
100 
314 

82 
462 

85 
US 

25 

117 
581 

7n 

359 
110 
389 

341 

Delaware 

943 

Maryland 

1,204 

North  Caroilna. 

519 

RniHh  r.f\rn|fna 

290 

Georgia, 

529 

Florida 

33 

Indiana , 

664 
119 
42 
68 

635 
85 

144 
40 
38 

629 

Tllinois 

95 

Michigan 

147 

Iowa 

41 

Missouri 

107 

Tennessee 

46 

26 

23 

Texas 

123 

1,106 

3,132 

378 

1,832 

36 

100 

12,010 

39 

157 

Arkansas 

797 
1,898 

227 
1,215 

139 

145 
7,547 

104 

699 

1,818 

256 

1,169 

36 

UO 

6,848 

36 

936 

2,452 

937 

1,164 

48 

329 

13,100 

75 

L372 
d!lJ9 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

'421 

Arizona 

1,474 

Nevada 

72 

Washington 

309 

C>allfbrnL. 

13.  OM 

All  others 

64 

Total 

16,719 

13,619 

21,fS8 

22,310 

24,781 

Note.— C4trload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States 
culture  are  only  partiaUy  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be 
indicating  the  tc^l  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  compuin 
meat  in  difTerent  years  sinoe  each  year  thfcii^  are  becominf  more  and  more  complete,  by  the 
factors  not  previously  covered. 
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CauUfi&wer. — ComHiercial  prcxtuction  of  cauliflower  is  largely  con- 
fined to  five  States,  as  shown  in  Table  A39. 

Table  A39. — CauH^ovyr — Catmnercial  production  by  <9totey,  1918-1921. 


SUte. 

Cars  of  «0  crates. 

igi8 

1019 

1920 

1921 

TifimintM 

2,628 
10 
29 

1,085 
65 

2,993 
12 
78 

1,082 
122 

4,388 
20 
63 

1,101 
110 

4,m 

17 

Colonda 

Ffexkbi 

72 

NtwYgrk 

1,209 
213 

OnKoo..,     ......                            .  .       X 

Total 

3,817 

4,287 

5,683 

5,8» 

Celemj. — Celery  is  one  of  the  highly  specialized  truck  crops,  com- 
mercial production  of  which  comes  from  relatively  restricted  areas. 
Florida,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  California  are  the  outstanding 
States  of  production.  Commercial  production  of  celery  by  States 
is  shown  in  Table  A40.    Carload  shipments  are  shown  in  Taole  A41. 

Table  A40. — Celerp — Comvierdal  production,  by  States ^  1918-1921. 


State. 


Cars  of  180  crates  each. 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


California 

CoksTMlo. ..... 

Floriaa 

Virhi^rt 

Ntw  J«wy... 
NwrYork.... 

Ohio 

PeaBsylvani&. 


2,411 
222 

4,250 

2,739 
911 

2,667 
676 
156 


5,609 
308 

8,981 

2,102 
7^ 

2,387 
748 
180 


5,255 

462 

3,160 

5,074 

1,576 

4,040 

813 

215 


4,120 
397 
4,281 
8,989 
2,087 
3,483 
841 

ass 


Total. 


14,031 


16,146 


20,505 


18,373 


Table  A41. — Celery — Carbxtd  skipmejU,  by  States  of  origin,  1919-1921. 


State. 

Cars. 

State. 

Cars. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1910 

1020 

1921 

New  York 

1,523 
177 

2,643 
104 
175 

3,010 

3,026 
211 
211 

4,172 

89 

838 

Cdorado 

212 

275 

161 

New  jOTsey 

OregoD 

36 

riiiifomi^ 

1,796 
92 

2,292 
71 

3,326 
23 

Fi4iri4v 

^051 

All  others 

Ohio 

Total 

MteWgan. 

598 

581 

6,449 

9,151 

12,093 

N«TE.~Carload  shipiasnt  flgves  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrkutture  are  only  partially  complete,  'niey  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  oe  regarded 
as  ln£catinf  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  aocorately  competing  the 
merement  in  ^Bfferent  years  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  by  the  inciusioQ 
of  tetors  not  previously  covered. 

VucwmherB. — Commercial  production  of  cucumbers  bjr  States  is 
shown  in  Table  A42.  Michigan  is  the  outstanding  State  in  point  of 
total  productioiL 
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Table  A42. — Ciicumher$ — Commercial  production,  by  8 totes ,  1918-1 9tl, 

[Bushels.] 


State. 


1918 


1019 


1920 


1921 


Alabama 

California. . . . 

Ck>lorado 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Minnesota.... 
Mississippi... 

Missotin 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Texas 

Washington.. 

Wisconsin 

All  others 


59,677 

108,360 

158,286 

90,683 

324,995 

74,796 

1,615,170 

107,820 

23,310 

87,868 

85,440 

64,175 

74,550 

17,214 

712,734 

74,830 


27,240 
85,120 

147^867 
52,269 

223,150 
57^998 
1,435,374 
95,823 
13, 143 
19,800 
79,450 
54,505 
57,600 
13,462 

599,403 
42,280 


8,774 

176,902 

151, 875 

14,250 

106,792 

18,546 

884,068 

52,920 

21,000 

9,000 

114,954 

49,538 

31,500 

44,000 

222,880 

66,872 


Total 3,669,908      3,004,474 


J,  952, 871 


46,640 

101, 100 

244,792 

67,520 

391,404 

104,240 

2, 161, 836 

160, 110 

210,000 

31,080 

157,863 

02,480 

42,750 

20,250 

510, 575 

236,374 


4,6S4,104 


Lettuce. — A  rapid  increase  in  the  movement  of  lettuce  occurred 
during  the  period  1919-1921.  (See  Table  A43.)  Commercial  pro- 
duction of  this  crop  has  shown  remarkable  growth.  California,  New 
York,  and  Florida  are  the  principal  producing  States,  being  credited 
with  over  75  per  cent  of  the  carload  shipments  of  the  country  for  the 
period  1919-1921.    (See  Table  A44.) 


Table  A43. — Lettuce — Carload  shipments,  by  States  of  origin,  1919-19S1. 


state. 

1919 

1,761 
245 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York :.... 

1,920 

513 

17 

■   "'265" 

356 

3,096 

""'iio* 

51 

3,315 

468 

41 

136 

445 

683 

2,283 

18 

94 

43 

T^nlslana 

36 
90 

"""i76". 

124 

164 

24 

344 

6,329 

39 

1 

New  Jersey 

Texas 

114 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

238 

virfiT^ift 

31 

319 

395 

2,134 

52 

63 

45 

Aricona 

41 

163 

North  Carolina 

Idaho 

ITS 

Bontb  Cftrolinft  . , 

Washington 

630 

Florida 

Cftlifomm      

2,731 
75 

9.541 

Ohio.           

All  Others 

47 

Michlsan 

Total 

Minnesota .  ...'."*.'....!.... 

8,018 

13,754 

18,333 

Note.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Afri- 
culture  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  regardeoas 
Indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  oiaccurately  comparing  tne  moye- 
ment  in  different  years  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  by  the  mchisioQ  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Table  A44. — Lettuce— Cominercial  production,  by  States,  1918-1921. 
[Cars  of  500  crates.] 


State. 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
Pennsylvania . . , 
South  Carolina.. 

Texas 

Washington 


1918 


141 

3,727 

71 

1,936 

203 


•I 


650 

2,355 

287 

28 
389 
181 

92 


ToUl 10,062 


1919 


127 

3,822 

91 

1,833 

313 

47 

672 

2,533 

336 

26 

462 

272 

104 


1920 


268 
9,226 

365 
2,454 

176 
52 

716 
3,233 

311 
32 

394 

565 

250 


1921 


135 
8,619 

4« 
2,350 

22B 
53 

784 
3,912 

543 
42 

797 

579 

434 


10,638  I      18,050  I        18,069 
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Onions. — Onion  production  is  divided  into  an  early  and  a  late 
crop,  the  earlj^  crop  originating  largely  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
California  during  the  late  winter  months  and  spring  months.  The 
late  or  fall  crop  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  movement.  Production 
by  States  is  shown  in  Table  A452  carload  shipments  appear  in  Table 
A46,  and  yearly  unloads  at  leading  markets  will  be  found- in  Table 
A47. 

Table  A45. — OniaiM^Commercial  production  by  States,  1915-1921, 
[Cars,  500  bushels.] 


State. 


1015 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1910 


loao 


1021 


Early  crop: 

Calif omia 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Late  crop: 

Oaliromia 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Tndf^mft 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania. 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


422 

700 

4,238 

3,826 

304 

140 

.386 

L120 
421 
431 


676 

990 

4,525 

3,689 
200 
216 
383 

1,483 
324 
610 


850 
1,110 
6,388 

6,777 
452 
360 
550 

2,490 
693 
450 


670 
5,204 

5,740 

657 

34 

768 

2,136 
781 
511 


2,714 

448 

770 

11 

1,398 

7,205 

544 

553 

202 


2,584 

398 

412 

20 

1,695 

2,674 

2,881 

760 

150 


60 

Z 

672 


72 
164 
787 
433 


2,855 

912 

1,126 

7 

1,705 

5,448 

3,403 

537 

188 

349 

80 

182 

751 

606 


4,369 

998 

1,126 


640 

311 

3,519 

4,271 
416 
61 
364 

1,912 
778 
600 
150 

2,995 
649 
791 


1,967 

341 

6,372 

6,460 

619 

307 

820 

4,564 

1,221 

662 

180 

4,821 

1,387 

877 


1,280 
7,058 
3,781 
352 
114 
475 
102 
202 
800 
687 


1,188 
4,538 
3,046 
456 
199 
212 
134 
433 
633 
318 


1,258 

7,000 

6,339 

656 

298 

375 

n5 

600 

634 

1,097 


27,566 


25,706 


38,266 


38,669 


28,404 


46,870 


980 

410 

4,348 

3,217 
383 
165 
443 

1,8^ 
505 
350 
150 

2,340 
574 
312 


1,138 

3,880 

2,137 

361 

116 

440 

62 

459 

428 

230 


25,304 


Tablb  A46. — Onions — Carload  shipments y  by  States  o/originy  1917-1921. 


Massachusetts.. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland , 

Virginia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niioois 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kentucky 


Texas 

Cdorado. 

Idaho 

Washington.. 


Oregon — 
CaSornia.. 
All  others. 


Total. 


Stote. 


1917 


2,205 

1,657 

561 


153 


1,664 
881 
164 
121 
150 
545 
676 
185 
174 

5,806 
185 


308 

207 

3,257 

173 


19, 152 


1918 


2,862 

2,621 

598 

77 


99 


1,805 
1,829 
305 
500 
302 
832 
971 
213 
450 
3,575 
198 


467 

138 

4,008 


22,028 


2,917 

2,586 

638 

118 


134 


1,890 
1,158 
195 
308 
155 
489 
502 
330 
101 
2,876 
108 


611 

310 

5,210 

128 


20,872 


1020 


3,265 

2,684 

630 

79 

80 

161 

27 

2,776 

2,138 

297 

572 

257 

214 

826 

208 

106 

6,077 

183 

28 

766 

85 

4,526 

30 


25,114 


1021 


2,774 
3,450 
435 
146 
143 
148 


2,037 

2,274 
260 
482 
253 
210 
461 
363 
70 

4,177 

397 

43 

675 

257 

3,573 
04 


22,640 


NoTK.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultare  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  the  move> 
nent  in  different  years  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 
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Table  A47. — Onwns —  Yearly  unloads  at  10  markets  (n  <sar  lots,  1914-1921, 


Crop  sad  year. 

New 
York. 

Chicaga 

Mritodd- 
pfaia. 

Pltto. 
burgh. 

St. 
Lonis. 

ClAelB. 

aatL 

1916 

4,951 
4,668 
4,465 
4,801 
4,071 
4,429 

1,450 
1,146 
695 
1,403 
1,237 
1,538 

1,674 
1,686 
1,542 
1,398 
1,554 
1,482 

1,441 
1, 178 
1,208 
'976 
1,115 
922 

8B1 
753 
549 
438 
S81 
559 

2M 

1917  > V. 

1918 

2S6 
2?S 

1919 

236 

1920 

2K3 

1921 « 

314 

Average  * 

4,564 

1,245 

1,526 

1,140 

631 

2W 

Crop  and  year. 


St.  Paul. 


%flllll^ftTW 

Oils. 


Kansas 
City. 


Washing- 
ton. 


Total. 


1916 

1917 

1M8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 


146 

149 
7S 
88 

i«7 
91 


330 
407 
389 
284 
426 
344 


55 


108 


363 


137 
108 
220 
174 
226 
196 


11,197 

9,444 
9,844 

9,441 
9,946 


177  I 


•  10,  OSS 


» Reports  iaoomplete. 

*  An  addtional  306  cars  received  in  less  than  carloads  lots. 

'  Including  incompleto  reports  (rf  191 7. 

Citrus^ — Citrus  production  in  this  country  is  largely  confined  to 
two  States — California  and  Florida.  Production  and  shipment 
figures  are  shown  in  Tables  A48  and  A49,  respectively.  Exports  of 
lemons  and  oranges  are  shown  in  Table  A50. 

Tabf^  A48. — Oranges — Annual  production  in  the  United  States,  in  hoofts. 


Year. 

Florida. 

CaUfomia. 

Total. 

Year. 

Florida. 

California. 

Total. 

1 
1915 !  6,150,000 

15,050,000 
17,500,000 
7,093,000 
18,500,000 

21,200,000 
24,488,000 
10,593,000 
24,200,000 

1919 

7,000,000 
8, 100,060 
8,200,000 

15,528,000 
21,600.000 
22,500,000 

22,528,000 

1916 6,933,000 

1920 

29,700,000 

1917 a.'iOO.OOO 

1921 

30,700,000 

m8 

5,700,000 

Table  A40.- 


-O ranges — Yearly  car-lot  shipments, 
1920. 


States  of  origin,  1919  and 


States. 

1919 

1920 

States. 

1919 

1920 

Florida 

13,264 
5 

19,318 
76 

Arizona 

98 
35,957 

41 

Alabama-  r 

California.. 

10,145 

Note.— Carioad  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  A«ri- 
oultnre  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  usefal  and  important  guide  bat  can  not  foe  regarded  as 
indicating  th«  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  uccurately  comparing  «ie  move- 
ment in  different  years,  since  «ach  year  they  are  becomittg  more  and  more  -complete  by  the  indusioo  oi 
factors  not  previously  covered. 
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Tablb  A50. — Exports  of  lemons  and  oranges,  in  boxeSffrom  the  United  States,  by  countries 
of  destination ,  years  ending  June  SO,  1916  and  1917,  and  calendar  years  1918  to  1921.^ 


Exported  to— 


Lemons: 

Canada 

Panama 

Mexieo 

China 

Russialn  Asia 

Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands . 
Other  countries. . . . 


Total- 


Oranges: 

Enftlaad 

Scotland 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Panama. 

Mexico 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.. 

China 

Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Pl^ppine  Islands 

Cuba- 

Other  coun  tries 


Total 1,575,042  |l,  850,  372 


Year  ending 

June  ac- 


me 


135,183 
2,475 
1,073 
4.967 
7,434 
9,7W 
6,370 
3,517 
4,252 


1917 


143,709 
2,255 
1,814 
6,216 
656 
5,800 
8,482 
2.993 
3,013 


175>  070       174, 938 


Calendar  year- 


1918 


176,982 

398 

1,235 

4,526 


4,450 
2,607 
3,149 


193,347 


12,682 

10,664 

1,925 

1,4S9,746 

4,411 

6,207 

4,285 

1,300 

9,301 

27,021 

5,302 

479 

1,719 


14,787 
6,329 
3,082 
1,728,394 
4,026 

27,408 
7,673 
2,031 

16^416 

27,991 
7,432 
2,174 
4,629 


2,403 


1,201 

827,529 

174 

'  2,988 

7,378 

1,277 


4,564 

6,050 

456 

3,040 


1919 


270,758 

999 

1,082 

11,950 

31 

3,380 

10,466 

4.240 

4.030 


306,916 


45,267 
6,175 
1,205 
1,633,421 
5,356 
5,562 

12,483 
6,280 
2,500 

27,381 

14,635 
5,466 

11,  737 


857,159    1,777.468 


1920 


1921 


254,695 
2,333 
1,681 
10,817 
40 
1.630 
12,306 
4.956 
4,592 


293, 050        304, 313 


5,732 

3,975 

2,821 

1, 417, 001 

6,077 

6.583 

9,324 

9,870 

860 

22,496 

18,496 

0,475 

5.284 


1,517,994     2,221,075 


^  Compiled  from  foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States. 
>  l>6taDs  not  avaUable.     . 

PeacJies. — There  has  been  a  shifting  and  to  some  extent  a  reloca- 
tion of  the  centers  of  peach  production  in  the  United  States  during 
the  period  1913-1921.  (See  Table  A51.)  Figuring  in  this  develop- 
ment has  been  the  very  rapidly  increasing  prc^uction  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Georgia.  California  is  credited  with  over  one-half  of 
the  commercial  crop  of  peaches  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  1917-1920.  (See  Table  A52.)  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  California  peach  crop  is  either 
canned  or  dried. 


Table  A51. — Peaches — Agricultural  production  in  the  United  States,  1913-1921. 

[Bushels;  000  omitted. 


State. 

1913 

idU 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  Hamnshire. 

44 
106 
283 

483 

29 
922 
312 
480 
312 
132 
598 
405 

3 

31 

142 

630 

1,140 

14 

1,641 

608 

1,032 

911 

88$ 

1,863 

1,166 

6785 

1,653 

58 

152 

335 

2,106 

1,275 

29 

2,044 

842 

1,248 

1,358 

1,164 

1955 

864 

5,330 

2,448 

24 
66 
134 

1,238 

689 

14 

1,069 
346 
600 
660 
620 
897 
645 

3,510 

1,360 

46 
144 
390 
4,823 
990 

*"*766* 
832 

39 

136 

188 

1,648 

1,018 

4 

10 
2,600 
2,134 

2,000 
208 
692 

1,092 
992 

1,539 
832 

3,799 

3,438 

29 

MaB^hSStofr..:;;::;.:::. 

185 

Connecticat 

200 

Ne«rY«S::    ;      :  

1,700 
347 

Newjera^:::;;;;;;;: 

Rhode  Island 

12 

Pennsvl'Tania ..• 

1,848 

324 

1,038 

928 

900 

1,978 

1,030 

3,668 

341 

720 
136 
235 
510 
680 

1,150 
998 

6,092 
174 

1,200 
277 
731 
928 
760 
713 
520 

5,805 
428 

350 

Ddsware     

7 

Maryland 

59 

Vlri^ia             

52 

West  Virginia.' 

48 

North  Carolina 

64v 

*^th  Carolina 

566 

Geonda. 

6,550 

oSo!:::;::::;:::;:::;: 

'335 
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Table  A^l. ^Peachea^AgricuUvral  production  in  the  United  States,  191S-19il — Con. 

(Bushels;  000  omitted.] 


State. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Indiana 

1,276 

112 

1,998 

1,539 

632 

4,320 

210 

875 

1,430 

1,140 

1,140 

460 

1,020 

2,107 

860 

360 

52 

284 

92 

8 

446 

311 

7,150 

1,128 

188 

1,755 

1,247 

472 

3,780 

192 

1,760 

1,980 

2,640 

2,310 

356 

1,440 

1,196 

220 

3,180 

60 

1,025 

106 

380 

120 

9 

«486 

387 

10,387 

648 

117 

874 

2,360 

112 

3,300 

120 

2,442 

1,320 

2,460 

2,640 

466 

1,540 

4,081 

2,408 

5,940 

60 

650 

154 

212 

162 

7 

566 

432 

9,768 

888 

119 

780 

2,010 

64 

30 

150 

880 

1,080 

1,110 

667 

975 

2,880 

'230 

2,340 

60 

405 

40 

84 

25 

1 

415 

276 

8,808 

618 

160 

405 

150 

770 

1,500 

100 

1,427 

5 

187 

988 

1,500 

^4 

209 

412 

800 

180 

117 

48 

670 

6 

471 

42 

6 

155 

100 

15,200 

21 

Florida 

131 

Illinois 

461 

744 

85* 

790 

480 

3 

828 

7f 

Michigan 

358 

Iowa 

85 

Missouri 

728 

Nebraska. 

Kansas 

80 

726 

1,280 

1,678 

34 

Kentucky 

1,100 

695 

1,281 

110 

833 

2,440 

80 

Tennessee 

330 

Alabama  -..,.............^.r 

1,230 

l^^iiqiAtiA 

S 

MississiDDi 

800 
2,760 
1,007 
1,280 

323 

Texas 

1,728 

798 

1,824 

2,333 
167 
217 

2,300 

Oklahoma 

360 

Arkansas 

435 

Arizona 

54 

Colorado 

1,096 
124 

1,366 
211 

969 

34 

1,050 

51 

840 

122 

1,500 

350 

800 

New  Mexico 

8 

Utah 

763 

Idaho 

150 

Ne\rada.        .          

4 

Washington 

1,747 

273 

15,724 

575 

93 

11,920 

2,309 

614 

17,600 

772 

Oreeon 

1» 

Camomia 

12,848 

Total  United  States.... 

36,936 

64,097 

54,109 

39,707 

48,766 

33,094 

49,378 

46,620 

32,733 

Table  A52. — Peaches — Commercial  production  in  the  United  Stales, 
[Bushels;  000  omitted.] 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

New  Hampshire 

14 

36 

273 

3,617 

711 

665 

166 

639 

119 

675 

150 

113 

1,512 

188 

31 

171 

336 

218 

44 

65 

69 

456 

287 

849 

822 

99 

966 

168 

1,223 

114 

14, 151 

11 

49 

63 

780 

683 

467 

175 

287 

201 

629 

92 

35 

2,964 

173 

14 

261 

120 

139 

16 

119 

109 

880 

346 

1,360 

676 

76 

830 

163 

1,417 

171 

16,268 

1 

Massachusetts 

3 

Connecticut 

17 

New  York 

825 
640 
268 
101 
144 

90 
469 

90 

102 

3,256 

87 

1,7» 

New  Jersey .              .         

834 

Pennsylvania 

619 

DeUtw^are 

151 

Maryland 

551 

Vir^nia 

191 

West  Virginia....                 ..... 

66t 

North  Cftfojinft _ , , 

151 

South  OaroJina, .         , , .  ,     ,     .  . 

109 

Georgia 

2,121 

Ohio 

911 

Indiana 

77 

nilnois 

291 

Michigan 

54 

63S 

Missouri 

153 

Kentucky ... 

4' 

100 
138 
787 

77 

87 
719 

27 
736 

42 
402 

31 
11,663 

62 

Tennessee. 

155 

Alabama 

75 

Texas 

156 

Oklahoma 

22 

Arkansas 

34 

Colorado 

431 

NewMexico 

t 

Utah 

571 

Idfthn          

n 

Washington. 

497 

Or^on." 

# 

CaUfomia 

18.40 

Total 

28,927 

20,697 

29,461 

24,780 

Note.— 70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  California  peach  crop  is  either  canned  or  dried. 

Georgia  is  the  leading  fresh-peach-shipping  State  in  the  Union, 
production  coming  largely   from  the  Fort  Valley  section,  which 
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j)s  the  earliest  peaches  to  reach  the  market  in  quantity.  The 
distribution  of  the  1921  Georgia  peach  crop  is  shown  in  chart  A35. 

Carload  shipments  of  peaches  by  States  are  shown  in  Table  A63, 
and  yearly  urdoads  at  leading  markets  appear  in  Table  A54. 

Table  A53. — Peaches — Carload  ahipments  by  States  of  origin,  1917~19il. 


state. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Connecticat 

178 
7,308 
1,218 
879 
235 
981 
125 
990 
65 

66 

New  York- 

1,057 

748 

257 

153 

222 

63 

322 

56 

88 

7,995 

105 

23 

76 

152' 

171 

1,579 
244 
190 

1,111 

1,434 
1,148 
366 
173 
617 
137 
425 
66 

4,706 

1,307 

316 

171 

425 

370 

509 

343 

60 

5,663 

1,035 

540 

2,248 

2,826 

5 

PffmsylvATiiii 

43 

DtUware ......  ... 

Miry1<i"4   

1 

l^rdnia 

West  Vlrgiiija 

North  Carolina 

510 

Sflnt^  Carolinft. . .  r 

31 

Qflorgia 

4,098 
86 

7,236 
66 
295 
270 
210 
116 
199 

1,940 
'866 

2,335 

1,334 
58 

1,102 
265 

2,219 
105 

7,846 
105 

10,582 
51 

o5^.. .:.:...:::::....:....:....:.:.. ::::.::.:::.: 

Iffinoiff 

1 

Ificfalgan 

445 
163 

185 

1 

Tttmessee 

'  i49 
126 
62 

218 

AlahftiTift    

47 

'Texas .      .      X 

825 

278 
1,597 
1347 

120 
1,146 

197 

1,920 

65 

2,858 

113 

964 

oWfrhoma 

31 

Arkaii.sas ...  .    .  

528 

Colorado 

773 

1,133 

Neir  Mexico 

Utah 

577 

21 

647 

373 

831 

Tdj^i^n 

103 

W^ihirifftoTv 

204 

1,112 

KmZ^^        

56 

Sffiimia 

4,518 
34 

7,298 
205 

7,027 
13 

Allotiiere 

Total , 

27,237 

20,409 

30,923 

26,881 

26,345 

NoTB.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
enlture  are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as 
iDdicatine  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  the  move- 
ment in  oifFerent  years,  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  indusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Table  A54.— P«wA« —  Yearly  urdoads  at  10  markets  in  car  lots,  1916-1921, 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

Cincin- 
nati. 

1916 

3,395 
3,620 
3,683 
3,935 
3,506 
14,143 

929 
1,067 
1,060 
1,357 
1,267 
1,326 

1,084 
827 
892 
944 
847 

1,056 

1,459 
1,167 
1,010 
1,221 
849 
759 

347 
348 
188 
334 
347 
481 

490 

1917 

495 

1918 

415 

1919 

631 

1920 

481 

1921 

600 

Average 

3,714 

1.1A8 

942 

1,078 

341 

520 

Crop  and  year. 

St.  PauJ 

. 

Minneapo- 
lis. 

Kansas 
City. 

Washing- 
ton. 

TotSfl. 

1916 

84 
60 
97 
128 
36 
77 

210 
190 

83 
112 

64 
101 

139 
292 
205 
285 
168 
268 

123 
120 
138 
158 
263 
148 

8,209 
8  196 
7,771 
9,106 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

7.818 

1921 

8;  960 

Average 

82 

127 

224 

158 

8.353 

1  Ad  additional  74  oars  received  in  less  than  carloads. 
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Pears. — ^While    pear    acreage    is    somewhat    widely    dLstributed 
throughout  the  country  (see  'fiible  A55),  the  commercial  production 
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originates  in  relatively  restricted  areas. 
States  appears  in  Table  A56, 


A  list  of  pear-shipping 
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Table  A55. — Pears — Affricultural  production  in  the  United  States,  191S-19S1. 
[Bushels;  000  omitted.) 


SUte. 


1913         1914         1915         1916         1917         1918         1919         1930         1921 


Maine 

New  Hamp^ilre.. 

Vennont 

Maanehnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

CooDccticut , 

NerYork. 

New  Jersey 

Pcnnflylvania 

Deb  ware 

Maryland 

Vlr^mia , 

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
Sooth  Carolina. . . 


0«of*ria.. 
Florida. 


(Mo.. 


Michigan., 
msoooain. 


Mbsoari.. 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky . . . 
Tennessee... 

Ahbama 

IfisosBlppi... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma.... 
Arkansas..... 

Montana 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 

Adsona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Wi^^igton. 
Oregon. ..... 

Ca^mia.... 


32 

24 

20 

121 

16 

55 

2»016 

598 

456 

77 

224 

68 

11 

58 

42 

118 

58 

400 

474 

422 

7€7 

22 

102 

184 

13 

«3 

160 

79 

90 

106 

48 

187 

23 

55 

10 

130 

46 

17 

42 

6 

71 

464 

560 

1,634 


40 

SO 

22 

18 

17 

17 

96 

75 

13 

10 

43 

36 

1,298 

1,375 

876 

506 

606 

494 

210 

228 

560 

483 

234 

201 

72 

03 

187 

150 

109 

91 

208 

203 

112 

104 

544 

560 

422 

410 

422 

496 

840 

550 

22 

23 

84 

106 

283 

294 

14 

18 

109 

133 

306 

264 

152 

195 

182 

168 

142 

160 

53 

55 

286 

301 

28 

98 

12 

206 

60 

20 

56 

7 

66 

536 

540 

1,958 


135 

12 

99 

64 

22 

31 

4 

75 

564 

525 

1,650 


25 

24 

114 

14 

46 

1,675 

687 

509 

164 

878 

123 

42 

76 

56 

135 

54 

376 

351 

354 

1,007 

26 

63 

164 

10 

106 

160 

50 

90 

50 

48 

322 

11 

68 

6 

99 

86 

18 

12 

2 

50 

551 

555 

3,124 


24 

19 

14 

71 

7 

29 

1,708 

590 

448 

294 

525 

194 

33 

150 

100 

140 

46 

334 

410 

456 

1,080 


82 

265 

14 

140 

204 

75 

80 

80 

52 

280 

45 

102 

11 

320 

46 

21 

48 

6 

70 

595 

600 

8,523 


20 

15 

13 

77 

•    10 

34 

1,352 

650 

518 

238 

455 

119 

33 

108 

98 

188 

132 

304 

260 

302 

704 


112 

6 

38 

140 

112 

152 

136 

52 

346 

38 

64 

6 

194 

56 

19 

51 

6 

60 

1,300 

672 

4,240 


44 

25 

18 

115 

12 

47 

1,530 

500 

355 

200 

420 

190 

40 

84 

81 

152 

70 

218 

188 

381 

426 


58 

280 
16 

120 

128 
72 

114 
76 
50 

885 
70 
93 
15 

290 
67 
22 
47 
5 
70 
3,360 

553 
4,520 


10 

18 

10 

83 

11 

61 

2,700 

600 

846 

140 

421 


208 

120 

178 

24 

478 

375 

603 

1,044 

24 

90 

418 

22 

41 

132 

200 

158 

167 

47 

338 

42 

42 

6 

386 

32 

12 

87 

5 

58 

1,140 

760 

4,080 


15 

17 

6 

46 

8 

50 

1,525 

185 

220 

9 

35 

30 

3 

100 

115 

171 

40 

136 

70 

100 

532 

16 

5 

4 

2 

7 

4 

66 

180 

167 

38 

406 

36 

39 

7 

483 

24 

16 

81 

3 

56 

1,710 

836 

3,120 


Total,  United  States...  10,108 


12,066 


U,216 


11.874 


13.281 


13.362 


15,472 


16,806 


10,705 


Table  A66.— Pears— Carload  skipmeTUs  by  States  of  origin,  1919-1921, 


Stote. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

New  York 

1,505 
121 
55 

8,334 
27 
269 
33 

50* 

75 
1,132 
i;i39 

2,866 
26 

4 

22 
12 

604 

1 

40 
63 

Arkansaf* .     ... 

11 

New  Z^mej 

Colorado 

524 

601 
35 
75 

702 

Delaware. 

New  Mexico 

27 

VMnift 

Utah 



31 

Georgia 

51 

Idaho 

13 

Ohio 

Washington 

2,454 

'930 

3,654 

230 

1,887 

'855 

4,348 

148 

2,815 
944 

Indiana  .^r 

Oregon  T.. 

Illinois 

324 
127 
73 

Califomift 

3,950 

8 

Michigan 

All  other 

Missouri 

Total 

Alabama. 

10,158 

14,099 

12,039 

Texas. r t  -  -  - 

100 

88 

Note.— Carload  sldpment  flgufee  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  A^ 

cultare  are  onlv  partially  complete.    They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  regarded  ^- 

indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  ofaccurately  comparing  the  move- 


ment in  different  years  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  Inclusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 
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Potatoes, — From  the  standpoint  of  size  and  total  value  the  white- 
potato  crop  ranks  first  in  the  list  of  vegetables.  Shipments  in 
1921  exceeded  200,000  cars.  (See  Table  A67.)  Yearly  unloads  are 
shown  in  Table  A58. 


Tablb  A57. 


-Potatoes   {white) — Carload  shipments   by  States   of  origin^    1927— 1921  ^ 
inclusive. 


State. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Maine 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Florida... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma. 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah. 


Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington. 

Oregon 

Caluomia 

All  other.... 


Total. 


19,688 
6,456 

11,402 
2,666 
2,536 

20,440 
3,395 
2,440 
4,284 
5,187 

10,283 

12,647 
440 


966 

1,518 

837 

717 

633 

1,063 

1,689 

663 

339 


9,791 
667 
1,158 
5,830 
2,762 
3,436 
6,570 
2,409 


142,812 


16,048 

10,604 

6,113 

2,691 

1,144 

11,942 

6,554 

2,812 

4,846 

10,271 

18,453 

21,920 

934 

1,628 

1,223 

3,163 

824 

691 

586 

4,045 

2,317 


14,145 

667 

815 

7,616 

2,257 

1,816 

10,933 

3,292 


22,601 

11,399 

10,484 

3,538 

1,996 

12,399 

3,346 

1,217 

2,278 

11,844 

20,923 

24,347 


2,917 

767 

2,534 

1,133 

963 


806 
678 


401 
12,765 
476 
875 
8,859 
4,095 
1,276 
9,081 
1,713 


18,833 
12,643 
14,765 
4,760 
3,469 
16,984 

3,' 069 

3,349 

9,539 

12,972 

21,511 

878 

1,620 

1,720 

2,389 

1,960 

904 


733 
679 


626 
444 

8,957 
480 


6,798 
3,216 
1,065 
9,296 


169,260 


177,062 


166,960 


26,183 

21,249 

10,497 

4,736 

2,676 

19,610 

3,538 

2,501 

2,Ul 

14,409 

14,909 

25,442 

122 

9,068 

3,063 

4,467 

2,557 

835 

694 

1,143 

1,111 

253 

116 

1,227 

722 

11,920 

1,111 

553 

10,543 

4,753 

1,611 

8,078 

1,372 


213,524 


Note.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  resardedai 
indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  oiaoourately  comparine  the  mofve- 
ment  in  different  years  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Table  A58. — Potatoes  (white) — Yearly  unloads  at  10  principal  markets  in  car   lotSj 

1916-1921. 

[Cars.) 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Phila- 
delphia. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

Cincin- 
nati. 

1916 

20,629 
120,601 
19,330 
18,378 
it;  424 
M7,9a6 

12,125 
9,609 
12,477 
12,158 
11,302 
13,026 

6,668 
6,441 
6,813 
7,068 
7,190 
7,460 

7,327 
6,185 
6,516 
?326 
5^614 
5,396 

2,867 
2,904 
2,739 
2,766 
2,019 
?,592 

1,6M 
1.571 

1917 

1918 

l'538 

1919 

2,0«7 
?857 

1920 

1921 

Average. .......  .  ... 

•19,068 

11,783 

7,025 

6,227 

2,895 

1,9» 
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Crop  and  year. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneap- 
olis. 

Kansas 
City. 

Wash- 
ington. 

Total. 

1916 

725 
410 
126 
150 
437 
594 

1,056 
1,196 
397 
498 
756 
845 

2,522 
2,546 
2,602 
2,521 
2,145 
2,257 

417 

439 

1,213 

1,000 

885 

1,153 

55,846 
150  Q04 

1917 

1918 

1919 

64'^a02 

1920 

50^454 
55,166 

1921 

Average 

407 

791 

2,432 

851 

•53,439 

^  Reports  Incomplete. 

*  An  additional  152  cars  received  in  less-than-carload  lots. 

*  Indodicg  Incomplete  reports  of  1917. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  largely  grown  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Southern  States.  Virginia  is  the  outstanding  State  from  the  stand- 
point of  shipments.     (Tables  A69,  A60.) 

Table  A59. — Sweet  potatoes — Production  by  S tales ^  191S-1921. 
[BushelB;  000  omitted.] 


States. 


New  Jersey 

Pwrns^lvBoia... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
North  Cardina . 
SoathCaroUna.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Ttw^jftfi^ 

Hhnois 

Iowa. 

Ifissouri 

Ki^fBfaf 

Kentucky 


AJabama. . .. 
Mississippi.. 


Texas.. 
Oklahoma... 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

GaUfomia.... 


Total. 


1913        1914        1915        1916        1917        1918        1919        1920        1921 


3,174 

110 

675 

1,128 

3.564 

182 

8,000 

4,600 

7,221 

2.810 

90 

78 

660 

160 

336 

250 

675 

1,600 

6,650 

5,390 

6,100 

4,000 

384 

1.800 


1,020 


2,200 

105 

600 

1,000 

2,852 

184 

6,840 

4,060 

6,716 

2,280 

110 

100 

672 

200 

504 

550 

1,060 

2,500 

5,859 

4,500 

5,133 

5,252 

612 

1,710 


966 


3,565 

105 

675 

1,040 

3,740 

220 

8,925 

6,825 

8,075 

2,576 

95 

104 

880 

285 

700 

440 

1,060 

2,835 

7,200 

7,700 

5.980 

5,880 

690 

3,900 


810 


2,300 

100 

625 

1,134 

5,070 

280 

9,309 

5,676 

7,520 

2,600 

99 

300 

720 

273 

490 

368 

900 

2,700 

6,290 

6,314 

6,760 

7,120 

962 

3.185 


960 


2,880 

110 

660 

1,180 

4,160 

280 

8,550 

7,600 

11,625 

3,500 

95 

318 

776 

270 

896 

368 

1,140 

2,850 

16,020 

5,526 

4,898 

6,552 

1,350 

4,400 


236 
1,002 


50,067     56,574     74,295     70,955     87,141   103,579     97.146  103.925      98,660 


1,750 

138 

966 

1,680 

4,750 

230 

9,858 

7,560 

13,064 

4,100 

115 

315 

855 

320 

832 

436 

1,680 

4,400 

14,194 

10,290 

6,300 

10,450 

3.000 

4,600 

450 

150 

1,096 


1,875 

280 

1,380 

1.400 

6,020 

345 

9,309 

6,480 

11,500 

2,600 

300 

315 

855 

201 

1,248 

436 

1,890 

4.480 

10,662 

10,290 

6,300 

10,450 

2,640 

4,600 

120 

150 

1,040 


2,288 

276 

1,152 

1,134 

5,334 

357 

10,296 

7,980 

12,276 

2,850 

300 

360 

878 

416 

1,430 

640 

1,890 

4,284 

11,446 

11,330 

8.080 

9,975 

2,645 

5,145 

118 

125 

1,016 


1,870 
248 

900 

4,180 

345 

10,302 

7,885 

12,410 

2,720 

321 

396 

990 

312 

1,460 

500 

1,872 

4,400 

»2,150 

8.560 

8.272 

8,200 

2.646 

5,670 

126 

125 

960 


Table  A60. — Potatoes  {sweety-Carload  shipments  by  States  of  origin,  1919-1921,  inclusive. 


States. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

States. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Vaw  JeraeT ...        

1,881 

1,095 

930 

6,754 

666 

400 

86 

205 

606 

364 

2,590 
1,431 
1,363 
5,198 

859 

640 
67 

208 
1,163 

471 

2,783 

1,941 

1,498 

5,256 

941 

985 

91 

118 

1,149 

.672 

Mississippi 

103 
194 
451 
193 

59 
407 
492 
339 

29 
687 

94 

106 

Delaware 

580 

>r^ryUind  .            

Texas 

630 

Vinnnla. 

Arkansas 

446 

North  CaroUna. 

New  Mexico 

34 

Omrgia .r...,T  .,- 

Cftlifnrnlft 

718 
78 

728 

piorfda 

All  others 

391 

Illinois 

Total 

Tenness**- .       

13,713 

16,095 

18,260 

NOTB.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  total  morement,  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  comparing  toe  move- 
ment in  difforent  shears,  sLaoe  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of 
faeton  not  previously  covered. 
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Sitrawherrles, — Areas  of  strawberry  production  are  somewhat 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  country.  (Table  A61.)  Yearly 
unloads  of  the  crop  are  shown  in  Table  A62. 

Table  A61. — Strawberries — Commercial  production  by  States^  191S-19tl, 
[Cars  of  450  cratos.] 


States. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Alabama 

316 

1,697 

368 

3 

45 

196 

1.096 

245 

18 

5 

2,340 

193 

347 

76 

47 

7 

676 

1,100 

2,193 

65 

475 

91 

673 

829 

210 

696 

22 

106 

5 

19 

1,781 

121 

1,362 

63 

43 

338 
1,105 
1,010 

212 

1,619 

J14 

149 

1,373 

648 

224 

Arkansas 

'•Z 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

758 
193 
383 
151 
108 
40 
675 
763 
1,038 

638 
128 
536 
184 
89 
63 
249 
820 
868 

579 
217 
429 
141 
82 
51 
489 
848 
921 

842 

Florida 

264 

436 

23 

20 

152 

412 

1,643 

'201 

158 

106 

205 

1,114 

1,081 

290 

678 

7 

137 

1 

12 

2,211 

137 

555 

130 

13 

3,831 

140 

Illinois 

390 

Indiana 

9S 

Iowa 

65 

Kansas 

29 

Kentucky 

794 

1/Ouisiana 

1,464 
1,338 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

472 
107 
986 
742 
561 
704 
412 
442 
442 

40 
1,495 

94 
635 
242 

93 

1,129 
105 
993 
888 
631 
581 
480 
432 
435 
17 

1,833 

34 

383 

426 

98 

882 
102 
747 
744 
563 
431 
470 
475 
475 
14 

446 

458 
98 

855 

Mississippi 

77 

Missouri. 

1  009 

New  Jersey 

'800 

New  York 

69S 

North  Carolina 

Mt 

Ohio 

476 

Oregon 

800 

Pennsylvania 

692 

South 'Carolina 

15 

Tennessee 

'-'^ 

Texas 

Virginia 

806 

Washington 

708 

Wisconsin 

64 

Peninsula 

Total 

16,236 

15,065 

14,028 

14, 175 

13,659 

17,418 

Table  A62. — Strawberries —  Yearly  unloads  at  10  principal  markets  in  oar  lotSj  1916-19tl, 

[Carloads.] 


Crop  and  year. 

New 
York. 

Chicago. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

St. 
Louis. 

CindD- 
naU. 

1916 

2,780 
2,771 
1,206 
898 
1,202 
11,101 

1,669 
910 
876 

1,246 
909 

1,499 

685 
679 
304 
243 

;»i 

300 

642 
435 
271 
166 
185 
321 

181 
89 

n 

46 
43 
132 

261 

1917 

287 

1918 - 

1919 

255 
232 

1920 

80 

1921 

350 

Average 

1,660 

1,186 

400 

337 

102 

244 

Crop  and  ye^r. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneap- 
olis. 

Kansas 
City. 

Washing- 
ton. 

Total. 

1916...           

180 
82 
52 
68 
49 
72 

318 
199 
119 
101 
84 
147 

221 
173 
100 
60 
68 
180 

7 

10 
18 
60 
76 
60 

■IS 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average 

82 

1A1 

lao 

^K 

1  "trr 

' 

*  An  additional  822  cars  received  in  less  than  carloads 
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Tamaioes. — ^Florida  stands  out 
shipping  State  of  the  Union,     i 
are  shown  in  Table  A63. 


>rominently  as  the  leading  tomato- 
shipments  of  tomatoes  by  States 


Tablb  A63. — Tomatoes — Carload  shipments  by  States  of  origin,  1917-1921. 


states. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

rnrnM*tir^«^                                

10 

New  York. 

143 
2,239 

381 
2,006 
53 
1,130 
200 
97 

457 
1,012 
390 
602 
206 

746 
2,330 
39 
153 
135 

1,084 

1,959 

23 

KevJeney 

PwiiisyhTii^ ..             

Belawiue 

877 
237 
173 

193 

MftrylAnH                                                                _ 

127 

85 

WAftVireinift 

28 

8aqt)i  nafnlu>|i . . . , , 

26 
4,487 
489 
948 
234 

29 
147 

73 

Flflrida. 

4,496 
828 
524 

487 

3,700 

'799 

1,150 

393 

3,749 
302 
917 
341 

5,760 
307 

Ohio 

Indian*                                    .   .  .     

441 

Illinois  

147 

Iowa 

12 

¥ifr>tTri 

97 

93 

947 

l,0fi3 

1,278 

80 

11 

Eeotacky 

559 

805 

1,363 

1,286 

24 

251 

62 

1,393 

144 

367 

Tonii^86e  

654 
1,379 
1,123 

368 
1,388 
1,205 

357 

Missiasippl 

1,961 

1,953 

22 

Texas              

Arkansas 

Utah                  

633 

338 

100 

Washington 

30 

California       

5i9 
115 

1^514 
'l70 

2,186 
91 

1,535 

Allottiws                                                      

58 

Total 

13,916 

15,471 

14,603 

14,599 

16,652 

Note.— Carioad  shipment  figures  as  Fei>orted  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ar«  only  partially  complete.  They  are  a  useful  and  important  euidc,  but  can  not  be  rerarded  as 
indicatiii^  the  total  movement,  nor  can  tney  be  taken  for  the  pmpose  of  accurately  comparing  the  move- 
ment inrnflerent  years,  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusion  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Dei>&rtment  of  Agriculture,  Doreau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 

Watermelons. — Commercial  supplies  of  watermelons  come  largely 
from  Southern  States.  Greorgia  leads  on  States  in  watermelon 
production.  Production  arid  carload  shipments  of  watermelons 
by  States  are  shown  in  Tables  A64  and  A65,  respectively. 

Table  A64. — WaUsrmelims — Commercial  production^  by  States,  1918-1921. 
[Cars;  1,000  melons.] 


State. 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Alabama. 

1,450 

50 

292 

2,280 

65 

468 

2,689 

8,896 

338 

415 

222 

285 

2,070 

942 

701 

2,988 

3,267 

1,125 

1,678 

344 

1,190 

3,994 

242 

834 

4,828 

9,583 

873 

1,378 

892 

1,131 

3,836 

1234 

2,213 

2,840 

5,024 

1,110 

1,832 

202 

2,598 

5,954 

318 

680 

10, 171 

14,937 

1,014 

2,027 

932 

1,099 

4,292 

1,779 

2,544 

3,458 

7,995 

1,160 

2,529 
480 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

1,924 

California     

6,022 

Colorado 

353 

T)elawar6 -   

622 

Florida     

8,108 

Q^Qfgi^                ..., 

15,158 

Illinois .' 

1.894 

Indiana 

2,331 

Iowa 

839 

Maryland 

1,297 

Missouri                 

4,473 

North  CantiJna. 

2,347 

OkMmma             - - 

947 

South  Carolina - -«- 

2,060 

Texas 

9,032 

Virginia            

1,472 

Total  

28,600 

43,224 

62,992 

61,917 
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Table  A65. — Watermeloru — Carload  ahipmentSy  by  States  of  origin^  1919-19X1. 


state. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Indiana 

niinois 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Missouri 


1919        1920         1921 


327 

515 

263 

891 

2,673 

8,984 

3,878 

581 

190 

90 

321 

3,516 


179 
423 
312 
799 

4,735 
11,103 

6,807 

661 

218 

59 

312 

3,012 


496 

745 

359 

1,267 

4,414 

15,907 

5,743 

723 

352 


839 
3,156 


State. 


Alabama.... 

Texas 

Oklahoma.. 
Arkansas.... 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Waslungton. 
CalifOTnla. .. 
All  others... 

Total. 


1919        1920        1921 


708 

3,007 

870 

268 

211 

121 

143 

2,300 

89 


80,946 


39,135 


1,156 

1,415 

4,829 

i,m 

464 

548 

312 

531 

71 

154 

33 

195 

143 

3,242 

3,54; 

246 

541 

45,00 


Note.— Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  only  partially  complete.  They^are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  reeardedas 
Indicating  the  total  movement:  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose  01  accurately  comparing  the  more- 
ment  in  diflerent  years,  since  each  year  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete  by  the  inclusioD  of 
factors  not  previously  covered. 

Cranierries. — Chart  A36  shows  the  various  factors  entering  into 
the  cost  of  cranberries  to  the  consumer.    Attention  is  called  to  the 
relationship  between  transportation  and  other  cost  factors. 
I 

Chart  A  36. 

DIVISION  OF  RECEIPTS  FROM  SALE  OF  A  BARREL  OF  CRAN- 
BERRIES, 1920. 

BASED  ON  RETAIL  PRICE  OP  18  CENTS  PER  POUNDw 

■*  [Barrel  contains  100  pounds.] 


COOPERATIVE 
ASS'NS  3.5X' 


RETAILER  ZBAX 


WHOLESALERS  11.2  af 


TRANSPORT'N  7.4 !S 


^ADVERTISING 


GROWER  54.0;? 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1921 :  The  54  per  cent  of  the  retail  pri« 
received  by  the  grower  for  producing  and  packing  cranberries  is  well  at>oye  the  amooiit 
received  by  producers  of  most  other  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 


THE  CANNERIES. 


The  canning  industry  is  closely  associated  with  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.     Deflation  in  agriculture  reflects  itself 
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almost  immediately  in  this  industry.  In  order  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  the  trend  of  production  with  special  reference 
to  the  deflation  in  1921,  the  total  production  of  4,017,000  cases 
of  canned  tomatoes  in  1921  did  not  reach  the  annual  average  pro-  i 
duction  for  the  10-year  neriod  prior  to  1918  of  Maryland  alone, 
which  under  normal  conrntions  cans  more  tomatoes  than  any  other 
three  States  in  the  Union.  The  production  in  this  State  fell  from 
3,347,000  cases  in  1920  to  1,656,000  cases  in  1921. 

Similar  marked  reductions  in  the  production  of  canned  corn  is  ^ 
evident    Iowa,  the  largest  producer,  canned  3,246,000  cases  in  1920 
and  only  1,190,000  cases  in  1921.  ^ 

The  total  decrease  in  the  production  of  canned  peas  was  approxi- 
mately 83  per  cent  from  tne  peak  of  12,317,000  cases  in  192Q  to 
8,207,000  cases  in  1921. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  production  of  all  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  1921  did  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  1919 
total. 

The  total  number  of  canneries  increased  from  2,600  in  1900  to 
2,800  for  1921.  The  industry  is  financed  to  a  large  degree  through 
the  extension  of  credit  by  wholesale  grocers  and  commission  men. 
The  general  deflation  in  1921,  together  with  the  large  losses  in  in- 
ventories of  sugar  and  other  commodities  among  wholesale  grocers, 
restricted  to  a  Targe  degree  the  financial  resources  of  the  canneries, 
and  these  factors,  coupled  with  the  dumping  of  hold-over  supplies  of 
staple  canned  goods,  mainly  by  the  Government,  which  bought  enor- 
mous quantities  for  war  purposes  in  1918  and  1919,  are  the  principal 
causes  of  the  depression  in  this  industry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  distribution  of  the  majority  of  canned 
goods  is  within  a  radius  of  600  miles.  .  There  are  exceptions,  as  is 
shown  by  the  shipment  of  canned  goods  from  the  North  Pacific  coast 
and  California  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  usually  by  rail,  but  at  present 
in  large  quantities  by  water.  The  costs  on  long  hauls  are  forcing 
much  Dusmess  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  at  appreciably  lower 
rates  of  carriage.  The  existing  freight  cost  per  case  is  substantially 
lower  in  relationship  to  value  of  the  product  than  the  freight  cost 
of  the  so-called  basic  commodities,  including  grains. 

When  this  transportation  expense  is  spread  over  the  number  of 
cans  contained  in  the  case  the  actual  erfect  of  the  present  freight 
cost  upon  the  consumers'  ability  to  purchase  is  negligible.  It  can 
not  be  said,  taking  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole,  tnat  the  exist- 
ing freight  rates  have  curtailed  production,  distribution,  or  con- 
sumption, but  other  causes  are  in  the  main  responsible  for  the 
depression  in  this  industry.  If  these  causes  were  corrected,  the 
freight  cost  would  not  prevent  the  resumption  of  a  normal  produc- 
tion or  normal  price. 

When  moved  by  rail,  box  cars  are  required  for  the  transportation 
of  canned  goods,  which  load  to  an  average  of  23.5  tons  per  car. 
The  car  supply  generally  has  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  canners.  An  important  point  in  favor  of  the  industry 
is  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  their  commodities  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly throughout  the  year. 

In  comparison  with  other  commodities  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Commission's  investigation  to  show  that  rate  reductions  on  canned 
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goods  should  have  preferential  ti^eatment  while  tlie  rates  on  so  many 
Basic  commodities  remain  at  their  existing  levels. 

GRAIN   AND   GRAIN   PKODXTCTS. 

The  handling  and  merchandising  of  grain  and  jgrain  products 
have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  and  investigation.  These 
investigations  have  been  conducted  under  either  State  or  Federal 
authority.     They  have  been  prompted  by : 

(a)  The  unfortunate  position  of  the  producer  when  prices  have 
reached  an  unreasonably  low  level. 

(J)  Complaints  of  the  c(msuming  public  when  prices  advance  to 
an  unreasonably  high  level. 

There  are  many  factoi*s  interwoven  and  essential  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  grain  and  its  products.  The  price  paid  to  the  producer, 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  intermediate  cost  of  han- 
dling (such  as  railroad  transportation,  elevation,  milling,  and  treat- 
ment in  transit  and  distribution)  are  so  related  tliat  some  refer- 
ence must  necessarily  be  made  to  certain  phases  of  the  handling  that 
otherwise  might  not  be  properly  considered  as  related  to  this  particu- 
lar part  of  the  report. 

TRANSPOETATIOX    AND    TRANSPOBTATION    FACILITIES. 

The  grain  producers  of  the  country  will  be  most  prosperous  when, 
through  a  flexible  method  of  rate  making,  the  proclucers  are  able  to 
reach  on  a  relative  parity  a  number  of  competing  markets,  and 
through  such  markets  the  greatest  possible  number  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers— that  is,  the  producer  and  consumer  are  jointly  interested 
in  the  through-freight  charge  as  well  as  in  the  rate  to  the  market  and 
in  the  rate  from  the  market. 

Upon  the  railroads  serving  the  grain-originating  territory  rests 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  empty  cars  in  adequate  volume  and 
of  a  suitable  kind  to  handle  the  crop  promptly.  Following  the  har- 
vest, a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  grain  must  be  moved  from 
the  farm  to  the  country  elevators  and  thence  to  the  primary  market. 
Grain  must  be  moved  from  the  farm  before  it  is  damaged  by  adverse 
weather  conditions.  Tlie  capacity  of  country  elevators  is  usually  in- 
sufficient to  care  for  the  volume  of  grain  as  it  is  brought  from  the 
farm.  Consequently,  the  railroad  must  be  in  a  position  to  take  grain 
away  from  the  elevator  or  loading  station  promptly  and  avoid 
blocking  the  elevator.  Grain  being  handled  largely  in  bulk,  the 
character  of  the  equipment  supplied  must  be  of  the  best.  Cars  must 
be  tight  to  avoid  loss  in  transit  and  afford  full  protection  from  the 
weather  to  avoid  damage.  The  grain  loading  being  heaviest  during 
the  last  six  montlis  of  the  year,  with  the  peak  movement  occurring 
during  August,  September,  and  October,  the  railroads  have  ample 
opportunity  to  condition  freight  equipment  in  anticipation  of  this 
heavy  movement.  They  may  also  keep  advised  of  the  probable  ex- 
tent of  the  crop  movement  and  arrange  an  ample  supply  of  cars  to 
meet  the  expected  demand.  In  this  matter  there  rests  upon  the  car- 
riers a  heavy  responsibility.  Not  only  should  the  present  frei^t 
equipment  be  placed  in  proper  condition,  but  such  additional  equip- 
ment should  be  constructed  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  de- 
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maud.     Furthermore,  cars  should  be  returned  to  the  originating 
carrier  promptly  so  that  they  may  be  available  for  repeated  use. 

During  the  heavy  sliipping  period  grain  moves  from  the  country 
to  tlie  primary  markets  and  shipments  of  grain  and  its  products  move 
from  the  terminal  points  in  trainload  lots. 

Chart  AS7« 

OUON  SITUATION  AT  FRIMART  MARKETS:  MINNEAPOLIS,  1920-21. 
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JOINT  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

Charts  A37  to  A45,  inclusive,  show  carloads  of  CTain  in  elevators 
and^on  track  for  the  season  1920  and  1921  in  relation  to  workinpj 
capacity.    There  is  a  wiJe  variation  in  the  amount  of  grain  on  track 
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and  in  elevators  at  different  periods  of  the  year ;  a  wide  variation  from 
year  to  year,  and  in  the  relation  of  carloads  of  ffrain  to  track  and 
elevator  capacity  in  different  markets.    For  example,  in  both  Chicago 


Chart  A 
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GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  CHICAGO,  1920-21. 
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and  Minneapolis  in  1921  the  elevator  capacity  was  used  during  the 
crop-moving  season  nearly  to  capacity,  while  in  Duluth  the  elevator 
capacity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  approached  at  any  time  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  charts. 
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The  arailable  track  or  elevator  capacity  is  an  important  element 
in  the  movement  of  grain,  especially  for  export.    Congestion  in  ter- 
minals could  in  some  degree  be  avoided  by  current  information  show- 
Chart  A  39. 
GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  DULUTH,   192I^2L 
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,  JOINT  COMMISSION  OP  AGEICULTUKAL  INQUIET. 

ing  the  relation  of  receipts  to  working  capacity  on  tracks  and  in  ele- 
vators. Such  figures  also  would  be  uSeful  in  indicating  the  trend  of 
traffic,  the  periods  at  which  volume  is  the  greatest,  and  the  necessity 
or  lack  of  necessity  for  added  working  capacity. 
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Charts  A46  to  A62  on  pages  90  to  98  show  the  relation  of  carloads 
of  grain  on  track  and  in  elevators  to  working  capacity  of  track  and 
elevators  in  1920  and  1921  at  typical  seaport  points.    As  in  the  case 

Chart  A  40. 

GRAIN  SlTUATIOil  AT  PUMARY  MARKETS:  KANSAS  UTY,  192S^2L 
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of  primary  markets,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  relation  of  grain 
in  elevators  and  on  tracks  to  working  capacity  as  between  different 
ports.  ITiis  is  markedly  illustrated  by  a  contrast  of  chart  A46,  show- 
ing the  situation  at  New  York ;  chart  A5^  on  page  98  showing  the 
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situation  at  Galve&ton;  and  chaxt  A50  on  page  96  showing  the  situa- 
tion at  Newport  News. 

Current  figures  of  this  character,  if  avaihiblo  to  railroads,  ship- 
pers, and  shipowners,  would  make  possible  the  diversion  of  tonnago 


I 


Chart  A  41. 
GRAIN   SITUATION   AT   PRIMARY   MARKETS:  MILWAUKEE,    1920-21. 
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JOINT  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRT. 

from  congested  ports  to  uncongested  ports.  In  New  York  particn- 
larly,  but  as  well  in  other  seaports,  as  indicated  by  these  charts,  g^ram 
on  tracks  and  in  elevators  exceeds  the  working  capacity.  This 
means  congestion,  which,  as  indicated,  could  be  avoided  by  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  traffic. 
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Grain  is  subject  to  inspection  by  either  Federal  or  State  ati 
ties,  but  seldom  is  there  more  than  one  inspection  except  in  cai 
disputed  grade.  '^ 

Chart  A  42. 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  OMAHA  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
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\  JOINT  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

PRICE  PAID  PRODUCER  \'ERSUS  PRICE  OBTAINED  BY  COUNTRY  ELEVATOR 

The  prevailing  margin  in  Kansas  between  the  price  paid 
ducer  and  tlie  ^'  track  bid  "  price  to  the  elevator  has  increas 
3  cents  per  bushel  in  1913  to  C  cents  per  bushel  in  1916  ar 
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cents  in  1921.  Margins  in  the  spring-wheat  area  are  about  1  cent 
higher  than  in  the  winter-wheat  area  for  the  corresponding  periods. 
P'reight  rates  throughout  that  territory  have  been  increased  since 
1914  by  25  per  cent  advance  on  June  25,  1918,  and  35  per  cent 


Chart  A  43. 


GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  PEORIA,  1920-21. 
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advance  on  August  26,  1920.  Effective  January  1,  1922,  a  reduc- 
tion in  these  rates  was  made  on  wheat  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the 
increase  made  on  August  26,  1920,  and  a  further  decrease  was  made 
on  coarse  grain  by  establishing  rates  thereon  on  the  basis  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  new  wheat  rates  made  effective  January  1,  1922.  In 
establishing  throughout  this  territory  rates  on  coarse  grain  based 
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upon  90  per  cent  of  the  rat<:*s  apphing  on  wheat  the  conimi 
believes  a  reasonable  relation.'-liip  is  recognized.  . 

The  situation  in  Kansas  exists  generally  throughout  the  wi 
wheat  territory  in  Nebraska  and  Oldahoma. 

Chart  A  44. 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  ST,  LOUIS,  192fr-21. 


JOINT  COMMISSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

Tt  is  possible  to  market  grain  from  this  territory  for  export 
either  the  Gulf  ixtrts  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    It  can  i^ach 
cally  all  of  the  primary  markets  to  advantage,  and  in  addition 
enjoys  the   advantage   of   competition   resulting   from   the 
power  of  the  local  mills,  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  al 
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mills  in  all  the  territory  east  thereof.  The  buying  margin  through- 
out all  winter-wheat  territory,  including  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois,  is  approximately  the  same.    The  last-mentioned 

Chart  A  45. 

CRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS:  BUFFALO,  1920-21. 
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States  can  not  use  to  advantage  the  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  and  Mis- 
souri River  markets,  but  they  are  near  to  a  vast  consuming  territory 
immediately  east  thereof  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  surplus  grain  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  is  sold  on  "  track  bids"  at  the  station  or  is  consigned  to 
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such  markets  as  Chicag^o,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  etc.,  for  saU 
arrival,  being  distributed  largely  in  the  territory  south  of  th( 
Eiver. 

Throughout  the  Northwestern  States  considerable  durum'  w] 
grown;   it  is  largely  exported,  not  being  suitable   for   the 

Chart  A  46.  *     *^ 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PORTS,  1920-21:  NEW  YORK. 
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fiicture  of  bread-wheat  flour.  The  remainder  of  the  wheat 
in  these  Northwestern  States  is  largely  spring  wheat,  from  v 
very  high-grade  flour  is  produced.     The  production  is  consu 
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in  excess  of  consumption  within  that  territory,  and  the  surplus 
not  only  of  wheat  and  its  products  but  of  all  grains  is  merchan- 
dised largely  throughout  the  territory  east  of  Chicago.     Transpor- 

Chart  A  47. 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PORTS,  1920-21:  PHILADELPHIA. 
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tation  through  Duluth  and  via  the  Great  Lakes  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  the  northwestern  grain  production, 
although  local  conditions,  and  particularly  the  requirements  of 
wheat-flour  mills  located  within  the  State  of  Minnesota  with  a 
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daily  roillinfr  capacity  of  178,425  barrels,  equivalent  to  over  80i 
bushels  of  wheat  per  clay,  ai'e  most  important.  These  mills  pure 
this  wheat  in  oi)en  competition  with  the  mills  at  Buffalo  and  c 

Chart  A  48. 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PORTS,  1»20-21 :  BOSTm. 
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Lake  Erie  points  and  points  east  thereof.     These  eastern  mills 
low   transportation   rates   via   the   Lakes   and  make   shipraeD 
cargo  lots. 
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Table  AG8  gives  comparison  of  farm  prices  at  New  York  and  in 
other  States  located  at  various  distances  from  New  York,  on  wheat. 

Chart  A  49. 

GRAIN  SITUATIOK  AT  PORTS,  1920-21:  BALTIMORE. 
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com,  oats,  and  barley.    The  object  of  this  table  is  to  show  the  effect 
upon  farm  prices  of  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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Table  A68. — "Comparison  of  farm  prices. 
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1921 
(1913-100). 

Farm 
price 
Dec.l 
(cents 

per 
bushel). 

Index  No. 
for  Dec.  1, 

1921 
(1913-100). 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

New  York . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska... 
Colorado... 

93 
90 
88 
86 
76 
71 
78 

108 
108 
106 
100 
88 
83 
76 

116 
120 
121 
116 
116 
117 
97 

81 
63 
60 
.  63 
60 
65 
73 

67 
41 
37 
38 
30 
27 
31 

83 
65 
62 
60 
60 
42 
42 

47 
40 
38 
38 
34 
38 
44 

47 
33 
29 
29 
23 
21 
33 

100 
83 
76 
76 
68 
55 
76 

69 
58 
50 
57 
55 
49 
56 

62 
61 
48 
46 
42 
28 
37 

90 
88 
96 
81 
76 
57 
66 

These  figures,  therefore,  do  not  represent  actual  shipments  but 
are  inten(ied  to  show  the  relationship  between  primary  market  prices, 
country  elevator  prices,  and  freight  rates,  at  given  times  over  a 
period  of  years,  in  order  to  determine  the  trend  of  each  factor  in 
relation  to  the  other.  Examination  of  these  charts  and  tables  indi- 
cates that  on  the  average  the  country  elevator  margin  has  about 
doubled  from  1916  to  1921.  Frei^t  rates  have  Ukewise  about 
doubled.  These  added  costs  have,  in  most  cases^  operated  to  reduce 
the  proportion  of  the  market  price  at  the  terminal  receiveci  by  the 
producer.  A  number  of  interesting  comparisons  and  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  these  charts,  but  these  comparisons  are  sufficiently 
obvious  to  make  unnecessary  specific  mention  of  them  here. 

This  investigaton  has  developed  that  the  normal  buying  margin 
throughout  the  winter-wheat-producing  section  is  approximately  6 
cents  per  bushel  in  wheat,  while  throughout  the  northwestern  spring- 
wheat-producing  section  the  buying  margin  is  approximately  7  cents 
per  bushel,  as  shown  by  Table  A69.  These  buying  margins  apply  to 
the  country  elevator  operators  only.  Where  basecTupon  the  values  at 
a  terminal  market,  they  are  based  upon  the  "  closing  cash  "  prices  of 
the  day  before  on  gram  "  to  arrive  "  or  for  delivery  on  the  futures 
contract.  For  example,  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  primary 
markets  at  1.15  p.  m.,  data  relating  to  transactions  during  the  open- 
ing of  the  market  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  1.15  p.  m.,  including  the  closing 
cash  price  and  "  futures "  markets,  are  obtained  and  f orwarde(r, 
usually  by  mail,  to  interested  country  elevator  operators  by  various 
service  organizations,  and  the  prices  thus  furnished,  generally  re- 
ceived the  next  morning,  are  used  by  the  country  elevator  operators 
as  a  basis  of  the  local  price. 

The  average  buying  margins,^  as  found  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  exist  from  1912-1917,  shown  on  page  192,  Volume  I,  Coun- 
try Grain  Marketing,  are  reproduced  in  Table  A69. 

»  Difference  between  the  average  daily  prices  paid  by  country  elevators  and  the  terminal  market  price 
^ess  freight)  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  cars  was  sold  on  the  same  day. 
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No.  1  northern. 

No.  3  northern. 

No.  3  white  oats. 

No.  2  rye. 

Type  and  i>eriod. 

Number 
of  daily 
margins. 

Average 
margin 
in  cents 

per 
biMhel. 

Number 
of  daily 
margins. 

Average 
margin 
in  cents 

per 
bushel. 

Number 
of  daily 
margins. 

Average 
margin 
in  cents 

per 
bushel. 

Number 
of  daily 
margins. 

Average 
margin 
in  cents 

per 
bushel. 

1912-13. 

Individual     coopera- 
tives   

949 

2,394 

339 

195 

4.35 

4.82 
4.72 
3.79 

176 
29 
49 

5.79 
6.56 
5.56 

162 
62 
34 

3.00 
2.63 
4.53 

10 
47 

7.66 

Commercial  lines  * 

Independent 

5.74 

Individual  mill 

Total 

3,877 

4.64 

254 

5.83 

258 

3.11 

57 

5.86 

1913-14. 

Individual  coopera- 
tives      

1,334 

3,044 

641 

131 

3.46 
3.02 
3.91 
2.86 

7 
74 

4.79 
3.39 

155 
391 

3.09 
3.19 

Commercial  lines » 

Indeoendent 

96 

4.87 

Individual  mill 

.J 

1 

Total 

5.150 

3.24 

81 

3.52 

546 

3.16 

96  1         4.87 

'                            t 

1914-15. 

Individual  coopera- 
tives  

1,482 

2,430 

503 

277 

6.38 
5.02 
8.27 
8.28 

617 

•1, 102 

303 

8.44 
8.67 
9.34 

305 
521 

75 

3.62 
3  93 
3.70 

77 
252 

6.37 

Commercial  lines  ^ 

Independent  

6.66 

Individual  mill 

Total 

4,692 

5.99 

2,022 

8.70 

901 

3.81 

329 

6.59 

1915-16. 

Individual  coopera- 
tives   

3,669 

6,211 

1,094 

350 

5.29 
5.32 
6.54 
7.58 

356 
830 
HI 

7.49 
7.12 
7.66 

322 

639 

56 

3.67 
3.57 
2.72 

166 
510 
39 

5.52 

Conunercial  lines » 

Independent  

5.63 
5.94 

Individual  mill 



Total 

11,324 

5.50  I        1.297 

7.26 

1,017 

3.55 

715 

5.62 

1916-17. 

Individual  coopera- 
tives     

2,197 

1,519 

337 

244 

10.92 
11.87 
15.17 
10.22 

649 
703 
27 
41 

15.38 
15.08 
7.08 
14.09 

415 
488 
104 

3.08 
1.45 
2.63 

233 
526 
33 

8.40 

Commercial  lines  1 

Independent  

6.90 
12.13 

Individual  mill 

Total 

4,297 

11.55 

1,420 

15.03 

1,007 

3.21 

792 

7.56 

1912-17. 

Individual  coopera- 
tives   - 

9,631 
15,598 
2,914 
1,197 

6.39 
5.39 
7.04 
7.15 

1,805 

2,738 

490 

41 

10.47 
9.68 
8.46 

14.09 

1,359 

2,101 

269 

3.33 
3.53 
3.19 

486 

1,4:31 

72 

7.08 

Commercial  lines » 

Independent  

6.22 
8.78 

Individual  mill 

Total          

29,340 

5.95 

5,074 

9.88 

3,729 

3.41 

1,989 

6.52 

1  Includes  a  certain  proportion  of  Northwestern  lines  owned  by  or  afBliated  with  mills,  but  wliich  op- 
erate as  merchandisers  In  all  essential  re8pe?ts  like  the  commercial  lines. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  the  country  price  to  the  producer 
is  based  upon  "  track  bids  "  at  the  country  elevator  or  upon  the  ter- 
minal market  price  on  grain  "  to  arrive  "  or  upon  the  "  futures 
market "  prevailing  as  of  the  close  of  the  market  on  the  day  preced- 
ing.   A  "  track  bid  "  is  for  shipment  from  the  country  elevator 
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within  a  specified  number  of  days,  i.  e^  as  agreed  upon  by  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  trading.  A  "  to  arrive  "  basis  re- 
quires delivery  at  the  terminal  market  usually  within  20  days  from 
the  date  of  sale.     The  "  futures  market "  is  a  hedge,  and  contem- 

Cluurt  A  50; 

GRAIlf  SiTUATION  AT  PORTS,  1920.21  r  NiWPORT  NEWS. 


JOfNT  COBIMISSrON  OP  AGKf€Ul-TUBAL  INQUIRY. 

plates  delivery  at  the  terminal  market  during  the  month  of  the 
siTeoified  future. 

The  gross  buying  margin  at  couittry  elevators  in  the  Northwest! 
includes  the  commission  charge  at  the  terminal  market  for  handling 
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ami  selling  the  grain  on  arrival,  while  in  the  Southwest  the  buying 
margin  is  based  upon  the  net  track  price  paid  the  country  elevator 
operator  after  the  deduction  of  a  profit  or  commission.  The  margin 
for  buying  coarse  grain  generally  is  1  to  2  cents  under  wheat ;  the 

Chart  A  51. 

GRAIN  SITUATION   AT   PORTS,   192(^21:  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Car  Loads 


um\FtQ  I  wflf?l  ^PP~~[i^YTJuN  I  JULY  1  AUG|  sepfTbcT  ]  Novl  pec~| 


15  e9l  12  26   12126.9    23[  7  !2i  [4  j  ifl  [  2  |  lfe|  30|  13  jZ?!  IO|e4|  6  [ZZl  5  |"t9    3  1 'V  [3] 


JOINT  COMAUSSION   OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

lower  margin  seems  to  be  influenced  largely  by  the  difference  in  value- 
In  considering  the  tables  and  charts  showing  the  relationship  of 
freight  and  elevator  margins  to  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  at 
the  local  elevator  and  the  price  basis  at  the  terminal,  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  the  elevator  margins  do  not  indicate  either  the  cost 
of  operation  of  the  elevator  or  profits  made  by  it. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  actual  cost 
factors,  while  the  profits  are  determined  by  the  relationship  of  the 

Chart  A  52. 

GRAIN  SITUATION  AT  PORTS,  192(^21:  GALVESTON. 


Car  Loads 


JflH'[F&B]riflR|"^PR"[fvWY|jlJri  I  JUL    |/^UG[5E-PTJ  OCT   |NOvl   P&C 


S     22     5     i9     5     19     2     16    30    M    2a    II     25    9     23    6     20    3     i7     *      IS    29    rZ    2«    JO   M 
I   I  iS|29  12  |26|i2    26|  9  |23|  7  |2I  (4  |I0[2  |  l<  |30t  j3  |  27|  J0[  24   fl  |2?15  [19|3     17  131 


JOINT  COMMISSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

pricfe  paid  for  the  grain  at  the  local  elevator  and  the  price  actually 
received  at  the  terminal  at  a  later  date  in  comparison  with  the  costs 
of  operation. 
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•tares  presented  in  these  tables,  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
piow  only  the  buying  relationship  between  the  price  at  the 
ATid.  the  price  at  the  local  elevator,  and  do  not  indicate 
sses  incident  to  rising  or  declining  markets,  gains  or  losses 
ing  operations,  or  gains  or  losses  resulting  from  changes 
les  upon  which  grain  is  purchased  and  sold. 
A.53  to  A82  and  Tables  A66  and  A67,  inclusive,  show  the  re- 
^ween  the  price  received  by  the  producer,  the  price  paid  at 
lal  elevator,  the  margin  between  the  country  elevator  price 
rminal  price  on  the  same  day,  and  the  freight  rate.  These 
ex-e  cr>mpiled  by  obtaining,  through  questionnaires  covering 
" — odity  and  grade  separately,  the  actual  price  paid  for  the 
at  the  country  elevator,  and  the  hi^h  and  low  price  for  the 
at  the  primary  market  from  which  tlie  average  at  the 
market  was  computed,  reducing  the  freight  rate  per  hun- 
iaincls  to  the  proportionate  rate  per  bushel,  and  calculating 
tgin  between  the  average  primarjr  market  price  and  the 
•  elevator  price  plus  freight,  to  obtain  the  selling  margin  be-. 
50\intry  elevator  and  primary  market. 

e  ACT  was  compiled  to  show  the  relation  of  the  freight  rate  on 

corn,  wheat,  and  oats  to  the  respective  prices  of  these  com- 

luuii  1^  ftt  the  country  elevator  and  at  the  terminal  for  the  crop  years 

DES118,  19L5-16,  and  1920-21,  and  also  the  relationships  existing  at 

F  D  Hous  markets.     The  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  price 

'***"  h  the  country  elevatoi-s  and  at  the  terminal  varies  with  the 

loi*  rate  and  the  price.     For  instance,  in  the  case  of  No.  4  barley 

n^TT  feight  rate  in  191^13  was  13.9  per  cent  of  the  price  at  the 

\  H  '^  fy  elevator  and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  price  at  terminal.    An  in- 


in  the  price  of  barley  with  a  stationary  freight  rate  resulted 
in<r  the  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  average  price 
wntiT  elevator  to  9.8  per  cent  and  at  destination  to  8  per  cent, 
ct  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  barley  and  the  practically 
t  increase  in  the  freight  rate  in  1920-21  is  shown  by  an 
of  tlie  ratio  of  freight  to  the  price  at  the  country  elevator 
r  cent  and  to  the  price  at  the  terminal  to  16.1  per  cent, 
r  relationships  are  indicated  in  other  grades  of  barley  and  at 
rkets.    The  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  producer''s 
the  country  elevator  reached  as  high  as  45.4  per  cent  on 
ts  from  South  Dakota  to  Chicago  in  1920-21.     The  per- 
of  the  freight  rate  to  the  producer's  price  also  tends  to  in- 
^ith  tlie  length  of  haul  from  country  elevators  to  the  terminal, 
effect  of  coincident  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  and 
kre a-*'  hi  the  \)Tice  of  transportation  is  still  more  apparent  in 
'Av  (.n  corn,  where  the  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the 
leer's  price  at  the  country*  elevator  decreased  from  23  per  cent 
13  to  22  per  cent  in  1915-16  and  increased  to  44  per  cent 
1  on  shipments  from  seven  typical  points  in  South  Dakota 
ineapolis.     The  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  on  corn  in  10 
1  points  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  de- 
id  from  12.1  per  cent  in  1913  to  9.7  in  1915-16  and  rose  to  28.1 
'nt  in  1920-21 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  1915-16  the  freight  represented 
r  cent  of  the  producer's  price.     In  1920-21  it  represented  28.7 
t. 

^ ,  „  -H.  Kept  408. 67-1,  pt  i 
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This  situation  is  still  more  definitely  indicated  by  shipments  of 
corn  from  typical  points  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  Baltimore,  Md.  Not- 
withstanding an  increase  in  the  price  in  1920-21  as  compared  i?eith 
1912-13  at  both  the  local  elevators  and  the  terminals,  the  percentage 
of  the  freight  to  the  price  at  tlie  local  elevator  increased  from  25 
per  cent  in  1912-13  to  51  in  1920-21  and  the  percentage  of  the  freight 
rate  to  the  price  at  the  terminal  from  19.1  to  33  per  cent.  The  same 
general  situation  is  shown  with  respect  to  oats. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  however,  somewhat  different  results  are 
shown,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat  remained  during 
1920-21  substantially  as  much  above  the  1912-13  level  as  the  price 
of  transportation  was  above  the  1912-13  level. 

For  examj)le,  in  the  case  of  shipments  of  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat 
from  17  typical  points  in  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  to  Chicago  the 
average  price  to  the  producer  in  1912-13  was  75.4  and  in  1920-21  127.5 
cents  per  bushel.  The  freight  rate  increased  from  9.9  cents  to  16.8 
cents  per  bushel.  The  percentage  of  the  freight  rate  to  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  was  13.1  per  cent  in  1912-13  and  13.2  per  cent 
in  1920-21. 

These  tables  show  in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  effect  of  an  out- 
of-line  relation  between  the  price  level  of  farm  commodities  and 
the  price  l^vel  of  transportation  and  establish  the  necessity  of  freight 
rate  reductions  upon  barley,  corn,  and  oats  if  the  prices  of  these 
commodities  remain  below  the  relative  price  for  transportation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  of  this  commission  are  that  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  grain  and  the  products  thereof  should  have : 

(a)  Rates  adjusted  so  far  as  practicable  to  give  the  producer  and 
consumer  access  to  the  widest  field  of  distribution. 

(6)  Applied  generally,  the  recent  conclusion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  applying  lower  rates  on  coarse  grain  than 
on  wheat,  except  where  rates  may  be  controlled  or  innuenced  by 
water  competition  or  other  factors  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
commission. 

(c)  Adequate  and  suitable  box-car  equipment. 

COTTON. 

Out  of  every  100  bales  of  commercial  cotton  produced  in  the  world 
in  1920,  68  were  produced  in  the  United  States;  of  the  68,  more 
than  37  were  grown  in  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  If 
two  more  States,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  are  added,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  world's  commercial  crop  is  accounted  for. 

The  consumption  of  American  cotton  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  as  shown  in  Tables  A70  and  A71 ;  first,  exports  to  Great  Britain, 
continental  Europe,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  which  together  in 
the  year  ended  tiuly  31,  1921,  took  47  per  cent  of  the  1920  crop; 
second,  New  England  mills,  which  took  12  per  cent;  southern  mills 
23  per  cent ;  and  mills  in  other  States  about  4^  per  cent.  The  bal- 
ance is  accounted  for  by  stocks  on  hand  in  the  mills,  warehouses,  or 
compresses,  and  in  the  country.  The  actual  stock  on  hand  July  31, 
1921,  was  about  6,534,000  bales  in  comparison  with  3,563,000  in  1920 
and  a  normal  carry  over  of  2,500,000  bales. 
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Table  A70. — Cotton — Production  and  distribution  of  American  cotton  {inrunning  hales,] 
exceptforeign  cotton  consumed  in  United  States,  which  is  in  equivalent  500-pound  bales). 


Year  ending  July  81— 


Cotton 
produced.* 


Ck>tton 

exported. 


Cotton  constunption  in  United  States.^ 


Total. 
United 
States. 


Cotton 
growing 

States. 


New 
England. 


Other 
States. 


1921. 
1920. 
1919. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
19U. 
1910. 
1900. 
1S90. 
1880. 


'.75 
fOS 
716. 
(.64 
<«78 

Nl3 

'41 

'164 
63 
;49 
'j62 
109 
786 
-.11 
;59 


6,ii-'i'.777 
7,os7,l87 
6,.VJ.r.^93 
4,Mi,r>23 
6,17»i.JB2 
6,lt;S,l40 
8,s(>7.157 
9,  .VJ  1,^81 
9,rJl,r,91 
11, 07.!; -51 
8, 0>  •'7.-82 
6,1i:i,il6 
6,'J01,!66 
4,  ■)!;;.  (.00 
3,041,:  22 


5, 

79 

^ 

1, 

6t 

07 

03 

2, 

6t 

37 

08 

2, 

7 

29 

52 

2, 

7 

07 

07 

2, 

7 

29 

30 

2 

6» 

07 

£3 

2 

5, 

33 

15 

2 

5, 

30 

18 

2, 

&; 

83 

23 

2, 

4, 

78 

87 

1, 

4 

53 

33 

2 

3, 

65 

68 

1, 

2, 

09 

95 

1, 

*1. 

44 

48 

»1 

77 


4 

612,191 
628,976 
501,253 
628,343 
669,062 
674,249 
618,634 
610,277 
614,999 
547,000 
465,399 
490,234 
440,499 
477,337 

'252,098 


1  Includes  foreign  cotton. 
•  Crop  of  precedmg  3 
s  Cotton  milis  only. 


ngyear. 


Table  A71. — SuTnmary  of  States  leading  in  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 


State. 


1919 


1914 


1899 


Per  cent  of  increase. 


1919  over— 


1914         1S99 


1914 
over 


Massachusetts. . . 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  Hampshire. 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania... 
New  Jersey 


596,687,000 
318,368,000 
228,440,000 
192,188,000 
155,488,000 
101,55LOOO 
85,986,000 
79,643,000 
66,539,000 
58,711,000 


igr: 
91 

7! 
5! 

4J 

3i 

2 

3! 


100 

no 

no 

KX) 

no 
no 
no 
no 
no 


111,125,175 
28,372,798 
20,723,919 
18,544,910 
26,435,675 
15, 500, 842 
42,998,249 
8, 152, 136 
25,447,697 
6,930,766 


202.4 
250.8 
101.2 
220.4 
212.7 
229.6 
140.2 
21a  8 
105.4 
765.7 


436.9 
1,022.1 
668.5 
936.3 
488.2 
555.1 
99.9 
876.9 
•161.5 
747.1 


77.6 

219.8 

163.9 

223.4 

88.1 

98.8 

U6.8 

214.3 

27.3 

12.2 


1  Decrease. 

These  figures  show  the  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of  cotton 
and  in  the  cotton  transportation  problem.  Prior  to  1914  two  bales 
out  of  three  were  exported,  and  the  transportation  problem  was 
largely  one  of  the  haul  to  port,  transfer  to  vessel,  and  ocean  carriage 
to  destination.  New  England  in  1880  consumed  about  1  bale  in  5; 
to-day  1  in  8.  Forty  years  ago  the  Southern  States  were  spinning 
1  bale  in  30;  to-day  about  1  in  3.  Such  a  realignment  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  has  demanded  an  extension  of  adjustments  of 
cotton  rates  and  distributing  methods ;  but  in  any  case  cotton  must 
be  sent  to  a  mill  ultimately,  since  practically  none  is  consumed  on 
the  farm. 

After  the  cotton  has  been  picked  it  is  first  ginned  to  remove  the 
cotton  from  the  seed,  and  then  shipped  to  a  compress  point.  Freight 
charges  to  the  compress  point  are  collected  when  cotton  is  delivered  to 
the  compress.  The  cotton  is  there  graded  and  "  classed  "  into  round 
lots  of  usually  100  bales  of  a  particular  grade  or  class,  then  com- 
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*- ,    ,j3creased  since  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil.    Former  max 
^       crops  totaled  as  high  as  16,000,000  bales,  but  have  now  shrur 
"^"^  j^  11,000.000  bales,  as  an  average  of  the  past  six  crops,  and 
K  ut  8,000,000  hales  for  the  1921  crop. 

^  Table  A72  shows  the  relation  of  freight  costs  to  the  value  of  t\ 
tton  during  1918,  1916,  and  1921.     In  1913  the  freight  from  statioi 
^own  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  a  typical  New  England  consuming  poi*^ 
j.^riged  from  eS.T  to  8.5  per  cent  of  the  producer's  price;  in  1921 
ran  ft*om  7.4  to  12.8  per  cent.    To  New  Orleans,  a  short-haul  poi 
the  increase  has  been  from  a  range  of  1.4  to  5.4  per  cent  to  a  ran 
of  2.9  to  8.2  per  cent.     Other  relationships  are  shown  in  the  tal 
which  vary  with  the  distance  from  market,  competitive  conditio] 
price  "at  market,  and  other  factors  which  affect  either  the  rates 
the  producer's  price.     The  situation  in  regard  to  individual  poir 
of  production  is  shown  in  Table  A73  and  Charts  A83  to  A^ 
inclusive.    • 

Table  A74  gives  the  averages  for  each  of  the  selected  perioi 
the  price  paid  producer,  the  f .  o.  b.  price  and  the  cash  price  at  dei 
nation,  and  the   transportation   cost   incidental   to   the  movem 
Typical  producing  points  and  typical  markets  were  selected 
the  averages  were  computed  from  prices  secured  at  stated  inter 
throughout  each  of  the  periods  covered.    The  effect  of  the  increaj 
freight  costs  to  the  price  paid  the  producer  or  to  the  price  at  d 
nation  if  in  fact  it  had  any  effect  can  not  be  measured.    These 
ures,  however,  serve  to   indicate  the  general  price  levels  and 
relation  of  the  freight  costs  to  such  prices. 

Subsequent  to  the  tremendous  inflation  which  sent  cotton  to  a  h: 
price  of  43  cents  on  the  Now  York  market,  the  price  at  both  mark 
and  farms  underwent  the  most  severe  deflation  in  the  last  18  moni 
of  any  farm  product  with  the  exception  of  wool.     Chart  A 88  coi 
pares  the  course  of  the  farm  price  and  of  the  price  at  New  Orleai  \  jTT 
These  prices  were  at  the  peak  in  April,  1920,  except  for  a  few  da  ^ 
in  July,  and  fell  off  steadily,  month  by  month,  until  late  in  19i**'*'^ 
The  slackening  in  the  export  demand,  together  with  the  general  bu;jfi^^ 
ness  depression  in  the  United  States  and  a  temporary  but  hea^  **^* 
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oversupply,  combined  to  produce  a  price  decline  without  paralleL 
The  result  was  the  collapse  of  buying  power  in  the  cotton-producing 
States. 

Obviously,  however,  even  at  the  lowest  price  of  about  $45  per  bale 
of  middling,  a  ton  of  cotton  is  worth  $180.  At  present  prices  it  is 
worth  over  $300  per  ton ;  in  other  words,  cotton  to-day  is  worth  more 
in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  any  other  of  the  major  products  of 
the  farm  except  wool.  Although  cotton  carries  a  higher  freight  rate 
per  100  pounds  than  most  commodities,  the  collapse  in  price  of  this 
commodity  could  not  have  been  seriously  affected  by  this  factor. 
The  average  rate  per  100  pounds  on  cotton  in  April,  1920,  according 
to  the  special  study  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
44.67  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  slightly  over  1.1  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum price  reached.  Although  cotton  is  a  basic  commodity,  and 
although  equitable  prices  for  cotton  to  the  producer  are  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  and  of  the  whole  Nation,  yet  the  absorp- 
tion of  such  amount  from  the  market  price  in  freight  charges  would 
not  injure  the  farmer  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of 
1920. 

Cotton  has  been  painfully  and  thoroughly  deflated.  More  recently 
a  considerable  increase  in  price  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
purchasing  power  in  the  South.  Neither  of  these  two  price  move- 
ments were  seriously  affected  by  freight  rates. 

Although  the  rates  of  freight  now  prevailing  are  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  cotton,  they  do  under  present  conditions  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  cotton  planter.  Returns  from  cotton  production 
for  the  past  40  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1917,  1918,  and 
1919,  anorded  very  meager  returns  to  the  growers  and  laborers  of 
that  industry.  The  production  of  cotton  per  acre  now  having  shrunk 
to  a  figure  approximately  half  of  the  former  maximum  production, 
the  entire  industry  is  faced  with  bankruptcy,  and  unless  some  means 
of  greatly  increasing  the  unit  of  production  or  the  price  to  the 
grower  can  be  found  the  industry  must  rapidly  decline.  Any  in- 
crease in  freight  rates,  therefore,  does  press  with  undue  severity  upon 
the  cotton  producer  because  of  the  high  cost  per  bale  of  cotton  pro- 
duction. The  export  of  cotton  has  in  the  past  been  the  principal 
factor  in  balancing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  and  it  is  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  to  have  profitable  production  and 
large  exports  of  cotton  continue. 

HAY. 

The  total  value  on  December  1,  1920,  of  the  hay  produced  in  the 
United  States  that  year  was  $1,613,896,000,  nearly  three-fourths  the 
total  value  of  corn,  the  only  crop  of  greater  value.  Although  it  did 
reach  second  place  among  our  agricultural  crops,  the  importance  of 
hay  has  not  been  generafiy  recognized.  Proper  rotation  of  crops  is 
essential  to  the  dairy  industry.  Hay,  although  a  low-^jrade  com- 
modity, is  essential  in  the  production  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese — high-grade  and  profitable  products.  Out  of  the  total  value 
of  our  crops  hay  represents  more  than  one  dollar  in  seven. 

The  production  is  well  distributed  through  the  United  States,  over 
12  States  having  an  average  production  for  the  last  five  vears  in 
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excess  of  3,000,000  tons.  Of  this  large  production  about  10  per  cent 
is  transported  by  rail.  The  balance  is  either  consumed  on  tne  farm 
where  grown,  in  the  community,  or  trucked  to  a  near-by  market 
The  principal  shipping  centers  for  hay  are  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  other  States  of  the  Middle  West, 

Hay  when  cut  and  cured  in  the  field  is  still  far  from  being  ready 
for  shipment.  It  must  be  stacked  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  can 
be  safely  baled.  What  is  a  safe  moisture  content  has  never  been  accu- 
rately determined,  although  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
engaged  in  such  a  study.  This  work  should  be  pushed  to  a  rapid 
conclusion  for  the  protection  of  producers,  dealers,  consumers,  and 
the  railroads. 

The  usual  bale  of  hay  weighs  from  130  to  140  pounds.    Some  ex- 

Eeriments  have  been  made  with  hay  compressed  to  250  pounds  per 
ale,  but  without  much  success.  Any^  excess  of  moisture  can  not  pos- 
sibly evaporate,  and  the  hay  is  subject  to  mold  and  rot  under  too 
great  compression.  Overpressure  also  breaks  up  the  hay  into  small 
direds,  either  reducing  or  destroying  its  commercial  value. 

Table  A75  shows  the  receipts  at  the  important  markets.  Kansas 
City  is  recognized  as  the  leading  hay  market  in  the  world.  Kansas 
City  and  Cincinnati  have  in  the  past  distributed  large  quantities  of 
hay  into  the  Southeast.  As  a  result  of  an  educational  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  States,  county  agents,  and  the  railroads 
for  greater  rotation  of  crops  and  new  methods  of  farming,  the  South- 
east is  now  supplying  itself  to  an  ever-increasing  de^ee  with  hay, 
so  that  the  importance  of  these  two  markets  as  shippmg  points  will 
ultimately  diminish.  This  relocation  of  the  hay -producing  sections  is 
causing  material  difficulties  in  the  marketing  of  hay  from  the  surplus 
regions,  especially  in  the  case  of  loner  hauls.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  importance  of  diversified  agriculture  in  the  South  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized,  and  each  and  all  of  these  agencies  should 
be  commended  for  the  work  they  have  done.  The  importation  of 
Canadian  hay  to  the  eastern  markets  has  grown  to  considerable  vol- 
ume and  now  competes  with  the  American  product. 

Table  A75. — Statement  showing  receipts  and  shipments  cfhay  in  tons  at  principal  marhets 
for  year  ended  June  30,  except  as  noted. 


Crop  year. 


New  York,  received  i.... 
Chicago: 

Received' 

Shipped 

Kansas  City: 

Received" 

Shipped ^ 

Minneapolis,  received  *. . 

San  Francisco,  received » 
Cincinnati,  received  « 


191^14 


317,542 

369,032 
39,184 

285,288 
78,756 

38,280 

133, 598 
239,729 


1914-15 


330,098 

325,095 
83,414 

898,604 
67,608 

45,513 
161, 750 
180,117 


1915-16  1916-17 


294,395 

273,181 
55,791 

398, 172 
73,668 

45,376 

146,560 
162,010 


212,256 

237,932 
33,439 

399,316 
138,432 

35,652 

104,468 
179, 138 


1917-18 


199,727 

352,730 
62,665 

419,964 
222,912 

39,128 

82,460 
158,892 


1918-19  I  1019-20 


221,850 

287,031 
52,805 

386,460 
143,040 

28,457 

72,440 
12(^400 


167,088 

225,050 
32,637 

599,340 
258,084 

22,601 

85,807 


1930.21 


150,338 

149, 801 
18,631 

337,169 
153,648 
23,  OU 
2,020 
75,272 
90,915 


1  Timothy. 

'  Tiraothy  and  prairie. 

»  AlXalfa. 

<  Timothy,  prairie,  and  alfalfa. 

*  Alfalfa  and  grass. 

•  Timothy  and  clover;  figures  cover  calendar  year. 
7  Not  availablo. 
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Hay  has  certain  marked  transportation  characteristics.  The  aver- 
age load  is  usually  about  12  tons,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
various  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Although 
the  load  itself  is  light,  the  average  load  for  all  commodities  being  in 
excess  of  27  tons,  the  value  of  the  hay  is  also  low.  On  January  1, 
1922,  the  average  price  of  hay  to  the  producer  was  approximately 
$14.42  a  ton  baled,  and  a  carloaa  of  hay  was  wortli  only  $170  at  the  ship- 
ping point.  On  shipments  of  wild  hay  the  net  value  is,  of  course,  even 
less.  An  ordinary  car  of  grain,  carrying  1,300  bushels  of  wheat  at 
92.7  cents  per  bushel  (average  farm  price  December  1,  1921),  is 
worth  over  $1,200,  about  seven  times  as  much  as  the  hay.  Further, 
hay — unlike  most  commodities  which  move  in  carload  quantities — 
requires  team-track  delivery.  The  cost  of  team-track  delivery  is  one 
of  the  largest  items  of  expense  to  the  carriers  in  the  transportation 
of  hay,  since  these  team  tracks  are  located  upon  expensive  property 
in  the  terminal  markets.  In  addition,  at  some  of  the  markets  the 
railroads  unload  the  hay  into  the  warehouse,  from  which  delivery  is 
taken  by  the  consignee. 

The  problem  in  the  construction  of  the  freight  rates  on  this  com- 
modity is,  therefore,  to  devise  such  rates  as  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
permit  the  traflSc  to  move  freely,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  ade- 
quate revenue  to  the  carriers  for  the  service  performed.  These  two 
factoihs  set  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  the  rates. 

Table  A76  gives  a  summary  of  the  hay  movement  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1914,  the  latest  year  for  which  such  figures  are  available. 
It  shows  that  the  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  then  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  commodities. 

Table  A76. — Summary  of  hay  movement j  year  ended  June  30y  1914. 


Tons. 

Ton-miles. 

Revenue. 

Revenue 
per  ton. 

Revenue 

per 
ton-mile. 

Average 
haul. 

Eastern  district 

2, 871, 548 

452,508,802 
103.350,380 
523, 156,  568 

$3,019,106 
1,920,056 
6, 043, 796 

11.3648 
1.8S15 
1.7530 

CeaU. 
0.886 
.993 
1.155 

157.58 

Soatbem  district 

1,  on,  406 
3,445,880 

189.47 

Western  district 

151.83 

Total  United  States 

7,337,933 

1,169,024,840  |  11,882,058 

1.6104 

1.016 

159.31 

1  Single  line. 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  foregoing  statements — the  low  value  per 
ton  of  this  bulky  commodity  and  the  widespread  areas  of  production 
and  consumption.  Hay,  therefore,  is  ordinarily  short-haul  business, 
with  local  distribution.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  long-haul 
movement  into  dairy  sections  and  in  other  special  cases.  The  only 
complete  study  of  the  radius  of  distribution  is  contained  in  Table  A76, 
showing  the  average  haul  to  be  159.31  miles  in  1914.  The  average 
haul  on  all  traffic  for  the  individual  railroad  was  146.04;  for  the  rail- 
roads as  a  system  that  year  it  was  260.19  miles.  In  the  Western 
Grain  and  Hay  case  (report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 
it  was  testified  that  the  average  haul  of  hay  in  December,  1917,  in 
the  West  was  172  miles;  December,  1919,  170  miles;  December,  1920, 
188  miles.     These  figures,  of  course,  are  for  individual  lines.    The 
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average  haul  of  hay  and  straw  from  September,  1920,  to  April  30, 
1921,  on  the  principal  western  lines  as  a  system  was  242  miles. 

Obviously  the  terminal  expense  must  be  distributed  over  a  line 
movement  much  shorter  than  the  average. 

Eepresentative  conditions  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  hay  are 
shown  in  Tables  A77  to  A80,  inclusive,  and  charts  A89  to  A92,  inclu- 
sive. In  making  a  selection  of  the  points  shown  care  was  taken,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  picture  actual  conditions.  The  figures  from  Lime 
Springs,  Iowa,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  from  Wausau,  Wis.,  to  Minne- 
apolis are  included  merely  to  show  the  danger  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  prices  and  rates  applicable  on  traffic  which  is  not  a  typical  or 
normal  movement.  These  tabulations,  together  with  the  charts  and 
figures  in  the  following  tables,  are  subject  to  the  general  comment 
made  on  page  17. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  tables  and  charts  that  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer has  been  reduced  both  by  the  freight  rates  and  by  the  spread 
at  the  terminal  markets.  For  example,  on  wild  hay  moving  from 
(Ireen  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  the  freight,  $2.50,  in  1913  was  40 
])er  cent  of  the  producer's  price,  $6.33.  In  1920-21  the  freight  was 
46  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  dif- 
ference between  grower's  price  plus  freight  and  price  paid  by  con- 
sumer at  the  market  was,  respectively,  138  per  cent  and  63  per  cent 
of  the  farmer's  mean  price,  or  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent.  From 
Bonair,  Iowa,  on  No.  1  clover  the  freight  was  32  per  cent  and  52 
per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  grower's  price  plus  freight  and 
the  price  paid  by  consumer  at  the  market  was  46  per  cent  and  75  per 
cent  in  1912-13  and  1920-21,  respectively.  Excluding  the  last  two 
movements.  Lime  Springs  and  Wausau,  shown  in  the  last  paragraph, 
the  spreads  in  1920-21  range  as  high  as  941  per  cent  of  1912-13,  with 
an  average  of  nearly  150  per  cent. 

Freight  rates  on  hay  are  now  much  higher  than  in  1912-13.  In 
the  Western  Grain  case,  heard  in  August,  1921,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  it  was  shown  that  the  rates  to  the  markets 
of  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  were  then  173  and  182  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  the  1913  rates.  In  the  East  the  series  of  advances  brings 
the  rates  up  over  200  per  cent  of  the  1913  level,  and  in  the  South 
about  156  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  this  increase  in  rates  and  in  the  marketing  cost  on 
the  price  received  by  the  producer  is  shown  in  Tables  A81  and 
A82.  While  the  market  prices  are  still  113  to  147  per  cent  of  the  1913 
level,  the  index  of  farm  prices  in  the  States  shown  slumps  off  steadily 
as  one  progresses  westward  from  the  consuming  centers  until  it  is  69 
in  Colorado.  Deflation  at  the  markets  without  a  corresponding  defla- 
tion in  the  cost  of  marketing  has  materially  reduced  the  farmers^ 
proceeds.  The  situation  is,  of  course,  more  serious  as  the  haul 
lengthens,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  freight  cost. 
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Table  A81. — Compamon  of  market  prices  of  hay,  191S  and  1921,  average  price  per  ton. 

[Index  figure,  1913-100.] 


Market. 


July- 

1913 

Decem- 

ber, 1921. 

$21.01 

$29.47 

17.66 

19.99 

15.82 

23.36 

17.83 

22.29 

13.03 

19.18 

1921 


No.  1  timothy: 

New  York  City 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago^  HI 

St.  Loms^Mo 

No.  1  alDoUa,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


Percent. 
140.2 
113.3 
147.6 
125.0 
147.2 


Table  A82. — Comparison  of  average  farm  prices  of  hay, 
[Index  figure,  1913-100.] 


State. 

Dec.  1. 
1913. 

Dec.  1, 
1921. 

Dec.  1, 
1921. 

New  York 

$15.30 
12.80 
14.10 
14.10 
9.60 
8.70 
10.00 

$18.00 
11.50 
13.00 
13.50 
9.30 

Percent. 
118 

Ohio 

90 

Indiana. .  _ ,...,,_ 

92 

minois 

96 

Iowa 

97 

Nebraska 

81 

Colorado 

69 

The  production  of  hay  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  in  the  districts  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the 
surplus,  equal  to  10  per  cent,  is  sold  in  cities  and  other  places  for  con- 
sumption to  the  extent  that  such  markets  will  consume  it. 

The  mere  production  of  hay  will  not  suffice.  Unless  there  is  added 
to  the  production  a  normal  and  I'egular  process  of  exchange,  the 
producer  may  find  himself  submerged  by  the  costs  of  production. 
What  is  needed,  not  only  for  the  prosperity  of  the  hay  producer  but 
of  every  producer  and  consumer,  is  a  continuing  and  genuine  coop- 
eration 01  all  parties  to  the  transaction,  including  producer,  carrier, 
distributor,  and  consumer.  The  lack  of  transportation  would  mean 
the  utter  destruction  of  our  present  system  of  exchange.  Prevention 
of  the  movement  of  commodities  along  the  transportation  machine, 
either  by  high  marketing  costs  or  by  high  freight  rates,  may  disrupt 
the  entire  process  of  civilization. 

It  is  therefore  our  conclusion  that  the  present  producer  of  surplus 
hay  can  not  continue  in  the  hay  business  unless  his  costs  are  reduced 
materially.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  western  rates,  effective  January  1,  1922,  to  the  extent  of 
the  removal  of  one-half  the  advance  of  August  26,  1920,  and 
this  reduction  in  rates  is  not  shown  in  these  charts  and  tabulations. 
Further,  the  railroads  have  granted  a  voluntary  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  in  rates  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Freight  rates  are  still  too  high  to  permit  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  hay  at  a  profit  to  the  producer,  and  further  reductions  are 
essential  before  the  production  and  marketing  of  hay  will  be  upon  a 
nonnal  basis.  The  price  of  hay  on  the  farm  is  now  at  or  below  the 
prewar  level,  and  if  that  price  is  maintained  both  freight  rates  and 
marketing  costs  must  likewise  be  readjusted  tOp|.^.gyrpyi^^\§^^ 
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Production  of  meat  animals  and  wool  is  centered  in  the  Middle  West 
and  on  the  ranges ;  consumption  in  the  East.  Fattening  and  condi- 
tioning is  therefore  in  the  Middle  West.  The  result  is  that  in  general 
the  movement  of  live  stock  from  one  stage  to  another  in  production 
and  to  the  packing  houses  is  toward  the  East. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  states  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  are  the  so-called  range  States  upon 
which  live  stock  is  raised  by  pasture  upon  the  various  ranges.  Eastern 
Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  represent  the  corn-belt  States,'  in  which  cattle  may  be  either 
bred  upon  the  farms  or  bought  at  some  market  as  stockers  or 
feeders  and  corn  fattened  until  ready  for  sale.  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  are  the  bhie-grass  States,  in  which 
cattle  are  carried  from  breeding  stock  to  finished  beef. 

Tables  H9,  HIO,  and  Hll  of  Part  I  of  this  report  indicate  the 
number  of  head  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock — cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep — in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  1921. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  tables,  which,  of  course,  include  breeding 
stock  and  animals  not  yet  available  for  immediate  consumption,  the 
relative  number  of  head  per  thousand  population  has  changed  as  fol- 
lows: Cattle  decreased  3  per  cent,  hogs  increased  4  per  cent,  and 
sheep  decreased  18  per  cent  from  1890  to  1920. 

THE  RAISING  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

In  many  cases  live  stock  is  bred  upon  the  fafm  and  finished  for 
market  upon  the  same  farm,  especially  in  the  corn-belt  and  blue- 
grass  sections.  In  the  range  country  steers  may  be  bred  in  Texas  or 
the  mountain  ranges  and  snipped  into  the  rough  forage  sections  in- 
cluding the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  western  Oklahoma,  western  Kan- 
sas, eastern  Colorado,  eastern  Wyoming,  western  Nebraska,  and  part 
of  South  Dakota.  After  a  season  in  the  rough  forage  countiy 
they  are  usually  shipped  into  the  Missouri  River  markets  and  Chi- 
cago and  sold  as  stockers  or  feeders  to  the  corn-belt  farmers.  After 
another  season  in  the  corn  lots  the  stock  is  fattened  and  shipped  to 
market  as  finished  beef.  In  addition  to  this  movement  cattle  are 
shipped  direct  from  the  range  (Country  into  north  Idaho,  Montana, 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  western  North  Dakota,  where 
they  run  on  grass  ranges  for  one  or  two  seasons  and  are  then  shipped 
direct  to  market.  In  the  blue-grass  section  there  is  some  movement 
of  yearlings  and  2-year  olds  from  Tennessee  into  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  where  they  are  finished  for  market. 

The  corn-belt  farmers,  particularly  in  Ohio,  are  now  beginning  to 
secure  their  stockers  and  feeders  direct  from  the  ranges  as  well  as 
from  the  central  markets  after  being  put  through  a  season  of  rough 
forage.  At  each  st^ige  in  these  movements  any  cattle  in  beef  condi* 
tion  are  sold  to  the  packers  for  slaughters 
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Although  there  is  some  movement  of  stock  hogs  from  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  to  the  States  east  of 
the  Missouri  Kiver,  a^  a  general  rule  the  hogs  are  bred,  fattened,  and 
finally  prepared  for  market  upon  the  same  farm.  There  is  likewise 
a  movement,  which  is  considerably  larger  in  volume,  of  stock  sheep 
into  the  markets  of  the  Central  West. 

While  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  swine 
killed  on  the  farm,  the  proportion  is  less  than  in  1909 ;  and  further, 
not  only  the  actual  number  but  the  proportion  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep, 
and  lambs  slaughtered  on  the  farm  has  decreased  in  comparison  to 
the  number  slaughtered  in  packing  houses. 

The  average  farm  price  of  ho^  per  head  in  1913  was  $9.86.  On 
January  1, 1921,  it  was  $12.99.  Cattle  were  worth  $26.36  per  head  in 
1913  and  $31.36  in  1921.  Sheep  were  worth  $3.94  per  head  in  1913 
and  $6.41  in  1921.  These  figures  indicate  that  in  every  case  there  was 
an  increase  over  1913 — hogs  of  3.2  per  cent,  cattle  of  18.9  per  cent, 
and  sheep  of  62.7  per  cent. 

On  January  1,  1922,  the  value  of  hogs  per  head  had  fallen  to 
$10.06,  or  20  cents  over  the  1913  price.  Cattle  had  fallen  to  $23.78 
per  head,  or  9.8  per  cent  under  the  1913  price.  Sheep  had  fallen  to 
$4.80.  or  21.8  per  cent  over  the  1913  price. 

It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  the  largest  percentage  of 
decrease  under  the  1913  price  of  cattle  is  concentrated  in  the  range 
States.  The  greatest  drop,  namely  36.6  per  cent,  is  for  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  following  States  have  suffered  a  decrease  of  15  per 
cent  or  more  under  the  1913  price:  North  .Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

The  increased  costs  of  marketing  of  all  kinds,  including  freight, 
commission,  and  other  charges,  have  borne  with  the  greatest  severity 
upon  the  producer  farthest  from  market. 

The  following  States  had  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  or  more  over 
1913  in  average  farm  price  of  cattle:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  California. 

Jersey  City,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Nashville,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Detroit,  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
•4)klahoma  City,  Fort  Worth,  Denver,  Ogden,  and  Salt  Lake  City  are 
the  principal  markets  for  live  stock. 

Of  the  number  of  head  of  stock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion, hogs  represent  53.9  per  cent  of  the  total;  cattle,  36.1  per  cent; 
dieep,  6.3  per  cent ;  and  calves,  3.7  p>er  cent. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  handled  almost  exclusively  in  stock 
cars  of  railroad  and  private  ownership,  the  privately  owned  cars 
totaling  about  4J  per  cent  of  all  stock  cars  in  service.  Tliere  is  a 
very  small  local  movement  in  box  cars;  but  it  is  insignificant. 

CARETAKERS. 

Years  ago,  when  the  method  of  sale  and  of  transportation  had 
not  been  rally  developed,  the  custom  arose  of  granting  free  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  market  for  a  caretaker  with  the  live  stock. 
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There  is  unquestionably  a  real  value  to  both  the  shipper  and  the 
public  in  having  a  responsible  representative  actually  accom- 
pany the  stock  to  see  that  they  receive  proper  service,  are  kept 
on  their  feet,  drenched,  fed,  and  watered  in  transit;  that  they  are 
also  given  proper  treatment  at  destination,  as  well  as  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  stock  is  properly  handled  at  the  stockyards  until 
sold.  Of  course,  the  free  transportation  of  the  caretaker  is  justified 
only  when  the  caretaker  actually  looks  after  the  stock  in  transit. 
Abuse  of  this  privilege  should  be  discouraged  in  the  interest  of  the 
live-stock  shippers. 

In  the  Southeast  carriers  undertake  this  responsibility  of  caring 
for  stock,  and  free  transportation  is  not  accorded  to  caretakers: 
While  many  States  have  provided  that  free  transportation  in  both 
directions  should  be  accorded  caretakers  in  charge  of  one  car  of 
live  stock,  the  interstate  rule  has  come  to  be  that  such  transportation 
shall  be  provided  in  both  directions  only  where  the  caretaker  has 
two  or  more  cars  of  live  stock  in  his  charge  from  the  same  shipper. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  the  requirement 
of  at  least  two  cars  of  live  stock  from  one  shipper  for  each  caretaker's 
transportation  is  a  reasonable  one  and  that  the  State  rule  must  be 
modified  to  conform  to  this  opinion. 

TRANSIT  PRIVILEOES. 

Live  stock  in  transit  is  accorded  numerous  privileges  so  that  there 
can  be  a  through  movement  at  a  single  rate.  Live  stock  is  often 
stopped  for  from  10  days  to  a  year  for  grazing  or  fattening;  sheep 
are  also  stopped  for  shearing  or  dipping.  AU  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  stopped  at  the  western  markets  to  "try  the  market"  and  with 
the  privilege  of  reshipment  to  another  market. 

When  the  shipments  are  consigned  out  of  the  Chicago  market 
the  ownership  has  usually  changed.  At  the  Missouri  River 
markets  and  at  St.  Paul  the  owner  has  the  privilege  of  stopping 
his  car  and  offering  the  stock  for  sale.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
price  offered,  he  may  reload  and  ship  to  Chicago.  At  Chicago  no 
specific  transit  privileges  are  published  by  the  railroads,  as  there  are 
no  through  rates  on  live  stock  from  points  west  of  Chicago  to  the 
East.  Further,  as  a  general  rule,  the  owners  from  the  West  do  not 
themselves  take  stock  east  of  Chicago. 

In  cases  where  transit  privileges  are  allowed,  the  through  rates 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination  are  applied.  In  addition  in 
many  cases  a  charge  of  from  $7  to  $15  or  more  is  assessed  by  the 
railroads  or  charged  by  the  Stock  Yards  Co.  for  feed,  unloading  and 
loading,  and  other  incidental  service.  Transit  privileges  are  allowed 
only  where  the  tariffs  of  the  carriei-s  specifically  permit. 

SPEED  AND  SHRINKAGE. 

Some  study  has  been  made  of  the  speed  with  which  the  various 
railroads  operate  their  live-stock  trains.  So  long  as  the  train  stops 
at  each  local  station  to  load  an  additional  car  of  live  stock,  the  time 
from  the  division  point  to  the  market  will  be  comparatively  longer 
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than  for  a  solid  train  load  from  one  market  to  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  this  pick-up  service  has  been  comj^leted  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  train  will  be  handled,  at  reasonable  speed. 
Stock  train  schedules  are  faster  than  for  the  movement  of  ordinary 
freight,  and  are  observed  so  far  as  possible. 

t^der  the  Federal  law  live  stock  moved  in  interstate  commerce 
must  not  be  confined  within  the  cars  in  excess  of  28  hours  without 
unloading  for  feed,  water,  and  rest,  unless  the  owner  of  the  stock 
signs  a  release  permitting  the  stock  to  be  confined  for  36  hours.  In 
no  case  shall  the  stock  be  confined  more  than  36  hours,  regardless  of 
the  desires  of  either  owner  or  transportation  company,  or  more  than 
28  houi^s  unless  it  can  be  fed  and  watered  in  the  cars.  A  minimum 
of  five  hours  rest  is  prescribed. 

In  the  application  of  this  law  and  in  consideration  of  the  speed 
made  by  the  various  live-stock  trains,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  unloading  is  frequently  delayed,  due  to  congestion  at  the  ter- 
minal yards.  At  Chicago  the  trunk  lines  from  the  West,  such  as  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Toj>eka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  others  frequently  bring  in  several  train  loads 
of  live  stock  each  on  the  same  day.  If  for  any  reason  more  than  10 
trains  of  50  cars  each  arrive  at  tne  Union  Stock  Yards  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  stock  will  necessarily  be  delayed  while  other  stock 
is  being  unloaded.  It  therefore  happens  that  while  two  hours  is  a 
reasonable  and  perhaps  an  average  time  for  delivery  of  stock  from 
the  railroad  terminals  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  three,  four,  or 
more  hours  is  sometimes  required  for  this  movement.  Therefore, 
though  the  railroad  may  have  time  enough  from  the  last  division 
point  to  reach  the  market,  provided  no  unforeseen  delays  occur,  it 
frequently  refuses  to  take  the  chance  because  of  the  penalty  which 
will  be  incurred  for  violation  of  the  28  hour  law.  This  commission 
believes  that  in  the  administration  of  this  law  such  discretion  should 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  will  enable  it  to  per- 
mit the  carriers  to  be  free  from  the  penalties  imposed  in  case  the  live 
stock  is  delayed  by  congestion  at  the  stockyard. 

Where  the  schedules  are  slow  enough  to  cause  an  excessive  amount 
of  shrinkage  the  shippers  and  the  carriers  should  endeavor  to  work 
out  together  a  new  schedule  which  will  prevent  this  economic  waste. 

Table  A83  shows  the  amount  of  shrinkage  of  cattle  in  transit 
for  various  lengths  of  time.  This  study  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  reports  that  the 
studies  of  hogs  and  sheep  are  not  yet  adequate  to  publish  any  results. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  this 
table  in  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of  increased  shrinkage  due  to 
excess  time  in  transit,  it  is  evident  that  any  undue  amount  of  time 
recj^uired  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock  does  result  in  a  loss  of 
weight  which,  in  turn,  reduces  the  amount  of  money  to  the  shipper 
and  the  amount  of  meat  available  for  the  consumer.  There  may  be 
a  higher  price  to  the  consumer  or  a  lower  price  to  the  producer,  or 
both,  but  certainly  there  is  an  economic  loss. 
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Table  A83. — Shrinkage  of  beef  cattle  in  trandt. 


Time  in  transit. 

Claas  of  cattle. 

Shrink- 
age.* 

Lem  than  34  hours                                        i 

Ranee  cows... 

Percent. 

3.SS 

Do 

Miifftd  range  «RttJf»  

2.14 

Do 

MUed  corn-fed  cattle 

Mixed  aUage-fed  catUe 

Range  steers 

3.91 

Do 

2.05 

Less  than  36  hours 

3.rj 

From  24  to  3ft  hours .'.....        .  .              

Range  cows 

3.46 

Do 

Mixed  range  cattle 

6.37 

Do 

Mixed  corn-fed  cattte 

MUed  silaee-fed  cattle. 

Oottonseed  meal  steers 

Range  steers 

4.U 

Do 

3.57 

From  30  to  48  hours 

5.40 

From  36  to  72  hours 

5.10 

Do 

Range  cows 

4.M 

Do 

Mixed  range  cattle 

3.88 

Over  72  hours 

Range  steers *......... 

5.47 

Do 

Range  cows 

Z.% 

Do 

Mixed  range  cattle 

7.00 

From  CO  to  120  hours 

Beet  pulp  cattle 

5.M 

1  Based  on  live  w^ght  at  point  of  origin  Bud  filled  weight  at  destbiation. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  loss,  there  should  also  be  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  a  loss  in  markets.  If  the  train  does  not  arrive  until 
after  the  market  time,  tiie  shipper  must  hold  the  stock  over  until  the 
next  market  day,  pay  additional  feed  charges,  and  suffer  additional 
shrinkage.  While  the  percentage  of  such  delay  in  arrivals  to  the 
total  is  unquestionably  small,  yet  for  the  first  10  months  of  1921  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  claims  paid  by  the  carriers  on  live 
stock  was  for  delay.  If  the  stock  can  be  put  on  the  market  the  day 
intended,  these  delay  claim  payments  are  largely  avoidable.  In 
order  to  protect  both  carrier  and  shipper  from  such  loss  and  to 
prevent  congestion  at  terminal  markets,  schedules  must  be  and  usu- 
ally are  so  arranged  that  the  stock  is  due  to  arrive  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  imtil  5  o'clock  or  6  o'clock  next  morning.  This  com- 
mission believes  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  at  one  of  the 
principal  markets  along  this  line  is  commendable  and  that  the  sched- 
ules should  be  arranged  accordingly  at  all  markets  so  that  stock  may 
be  unloaded  promptly. 

Terminal  stockyards  where  stock  is  bought  and  sold  are  owixed 
by  private  interests.  These  ffenerally  have  a  very  large  capacity 
and  are  served  by  all  railroads  at  each  terminal  either  directly  or 
through  a  switching  line.  The  railroads  pro\'ide  yards  sufficient  for 
local  handling  of  stock  at  practically  all  stations  and  at  feeding  points 
for  loading  and  unloading  and  rest. 

OVEBLOADING. 

Another  element  in  the  transportation  of  live  stock  which  causes 
considerable  loss  in  transit  is  overcrowding.  Table  A84  shows  that 
the  dead  and  crippled  animals  received  at  11  important  stockyards 
amounted  to  about  1  animal  to  each  6  cars  in  1919.  The  carriers' 
tariffs  prescribe  a  definite  minimum  weight  on  each  kind  of  live 
stock,  and  while  these  minimum  weights  vary  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  also  with  the  different  kinds  6f  animals, 
Table  A85  represents  the  minimum  weights  generally  applicable 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States.    In  the  Southeast, 
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rates  on  live  stock  are  usually  stated  in  dollars  per  car  rather  than  in 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  regardless  of  the  method  of  rate  publica- 
tion, and  the  result  is  that  the  shipper  tries  to  put  into  the  car  as  much 
stock  as  he  can  in  order  to  distribute  the  cost  of  freight  over  as  many 
pounds  of  live  stock  as  possible. 

Table  A84. — Crippled  and  dead  live  stock. 


Market. 


Cars  recei7ed. 


Year 
1919. 


-May, 
1920. 


Cars  forwarded. 


Year 
1919. 


May, 
1920. 


Number  crippled 
and  dead. 


Year 
1919. 


May, 


Chicago 

EastSt.  Louis. . . . 

Kansas  City 

St.  Joseph 

Oklahoma  City.... 

WlchiU 

South  Omaha 

Sioux  City 

South  St.  Paul.... 

DenvM- 

North  Fort  Worth 

Total 


296,082 
110,960 
159,748 
59,696 
22,338 
13,199 
135,771 
68,421 
80,891 
38,918 
46,057 


22,632 
7,309 

10,242 
4,774 
1,700 
1,069 
8,806 
5,491 
5,070 
3,340 
5,148 


24,431 
33,357 
56,886 
12,989 
5,655 
5,367 
47,108 
28,596 
44,101 
26,554 
20,502 


813 
1,^2 
2,595 
1,234 
364 
340 
2,408 
2,160 
1,269 
2,531 
2,955 


62,792 

29,300 

19,307 

7,106 

1,825 

916 

17,693 

10,685 

11,868 

2,841 

5,296 


3,410 

2,377 

1,265 

830 

187 

109 

1,303 

692 

1,235 

207 

653 


1,032,061 


75,581 


305,538 


18,330 


109,629 


12,268 


Table  A85. — Minimum  weights  and  safe  loading  weights  of  live  stock, 
[A— number  head  required  to  make  minimum;  B— number  head  that  can  be  safely  loaded.] 


CATTLE. 


Average  weight  (in  pounds)  per 

head. 

Car 

Mini- 

Head. 

slM. 

mum. 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

1.100 

1,200 

MOO 

1,400 

20,500 

/A 

68 

51 

41 

34 

29 

25 

23 

20 

19 

17 

15 

14 

33 

\B 

50 

41 

36 

34 

29 

27 

26 

23 

21 

19 

17 

16 

22,000 

/A 

73 

56 

44 

36 

31 

27 

24        22 

20 

18 

17 

16 

36 

B 

56 

45 

40 

36 

31 

30 

27        26 

24 

22 

21 

19 

24,000 

(A 

B 

80 

60 

48 

40 

34 

30 

26        24 

22 

20 

18 

17 

40 

62 

50 

44 

40 

37 

33 

30        27 

2.5 

23 

21 

20 

26,000 

{k-v.z 

86 

65 

52 

43 

37 

32 

29        26 

24 

22 

20 

19 

44 

68 

55 

48 

43 

39 

35 

32  1      30 

27 

25 

23 

22 

HOGS. 


Car 
size. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Head. 


16,000 
17,000 
19,000 
21,000 


A 
B 
A 
B 
A 
B 


Average  weight  (in  pounds)  per  head. 


100 


160 
116 
170 
127 
190 
140 
210 
154 


125 


128 
100 
136 
110 
152 
122 
168 
134 


150   175   200   225 


106 
87 
112 
95 
126 
106 
140 
116 


80  ! 
97 
88  , 
108 
98 


80 
72 
85 
78 
95 
87 
105 
95 


250 


275 


300 


325 


350   400 


46 
50 
49 
54 
54 
60 

60  ; 
66; 


40 
45 
42 
48 
47 
53 
52 
58 
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Table  A85. — Minimum  weights  and  safe  loading  tccights  of  live  stock — Continued. 

HORSES. 


Cor 
size. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Head. 


28,000  {^- 


25,760 


Average  weight  (in  ponndi)  per  head. 


800 


900    I  1,000    1,100    1,200    1,300 


400  j  1,500    1,C00  I  1,700    1,800 


15  1 

18  ; 
ic  I 

19  I 


13 
17 
14 
18 


SHEEP. 


Cor 

Mini- 
mum. 

12,000 
22,000 

Head. 

Average  weight  (in  pounds)  por  head. 

size. 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

m 

/A 

240 
150 
440 
300 
2«0 
165 
480 
330 

100 
125 
294 
250 
186 
140 
320 
280 

120 
110 
220 
220 
140 
125 
240 
250 

90 
95 
176 
190 
112 
105 
191 
210 

80 
85 
147 
170 
94 
95 
160 
190 

(7 

»3C 

B 

75 

A 

12S 

•36 

B 

150 

/A 

78 

»40 

14,000 
24,000 

B 

85 

/A 

135 

•40 

\B .     : 

170 

For  44-foot  car  add  15  head  per  dock  up  to  100  pounds;  after  that  weight  add  10  per  deck.  In  case  of  S^loot 
car.  reduce  (from  36-foot  figures)  8  head  per  deck  up  to  100  pounds;  after  that  weight  reduce  6  head  per  deck. 

These  tables  are  recommended  for  general  guidance.  Actual  inspection  of  shipment  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  or  not  car  is  overloaded. 

^  Single  deck. 

>  Double  dock. 

The  table  shows  the  number  of  head  of  live  stock  at  each  weight 
which  can  be  safely  loaded  into  cars  of  different  lengths.  Using  a 
36-foot  car  as  the  standard,  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  averaging  less  than 
600  pounds  each  it  is  not  safe  to  load  the  minimum  weight  required. 
On  hogs  the  dividing  line  seems  to  come  at  250  pounds  per  hog. 
Horses  of  1,000  pounds  each  or  more  can  be  safely  loaded  to  the 
minimum  weight.  Sheep,  single  deck,  can  not  be  loaded  to  the  mini- 
mum weight  safely  unless  the  average  is  in  excess  of  100  pounds,  or 
double  deck  unless  the  average  is  at  least  100  pounds. 

It  is  not  expected  that  these  tables  can  be  used  as  an  absolute  rule. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  guide  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience of  carriers  and  shipfjers  in  handling  live  stock.  This  com- 
mission recommends  that  shippers  and  carriers  confer  to  avoid  loss 
due  to  overloading. 

BRUISES,   ETC. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock  is 
the  loss  due  to  bruising  of  animals  in  loading  or  unloading  in  tran- 
sit or  at  the  yards.  \ery  strong  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the 
packers,  the  live-stock  exchanges,  tlie  railroads,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  farm  organizations  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a 
minimum.  The  use  of  prod  poles,  clubs,  and  similar  instruments  for 
driving  the  animals  is  oeing  discouraged  on  account  of  the  loss  in 
meat  they  produce. 
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As  shown  in  Table  A86,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made 
a  study  of  the  average  rate  per  hundt^d  pounds  on  live  stock  and  also 
of  the  average  haul  for  four  years  from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive. 
According  to  this  statement,  the  average  rate  for  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  was  13.4  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
an  average  haul  of  212.2  miles. 

Tablb  A86. — Average  freight  rates  per  hundred  pounds  and  average  haul  of  live  stock. 


Y«tf. 

Eastern  district. 

Southern  district. 

Western  district. 

United  States. 

Rate. 

Haul. 

Rate. 

Haul. 

Rate. 

Haul. 

Rate.  > 

Haul. 

1011 

CtHU. 

10.0 
10.4 
0.6 
10.0 

MiUt. 
252.9 
256.3 
228.3 
237.0 

Cents, 
12.0 
11.9 
11.9 
12.5 

MUa, 

161.6 
152.3 
138.1 
141.2 

Cents. 
15.3 
14.8 
14.6 
14.8 

Miles. 
221.2 
210.8 
200.1 
210.4 

Cents. 
13.6 
13.3 
13.1 
13.4 

Miles. 

224.1 

W12 

216.8 

1913 

208.8 

igi4 

212.2 

In  May,  1921,  it  was  shown  that  the  rates  and  average  haul  on  live 
stock  were  then  as  follows : 


Eastern  district.. 
Southern  district. 
Western  district. . 


Rate  in 
cents  per 
100pounds» 


17.3 
23.0 
25.95 


In  view  of  the  reduction  since  made  and  referred  to  on  page  116 
the  rate  to-day  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

RATES. 

The  general  statement  which  introduces  the  subject  of  the  economic 
relationship  of  transportation  to  agriculture  includes  a  history  of  a 
considerable  number  of  rates  on  live  stock.  Live  stock  received  the 
same  advances  in  rates  as  other  commodities,  subject  to  one  exception, 
namely,  that  under  General  Order  No.  28  the  rates  were  not  ad- 
vanced a  straight  26  per  cent,  but  were  rather  advanced  25  per 
cent  subject  to  a  maximum  advance  of  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
On  August  26, 1920,  the  live  stock  rates  throughout  thjL  country  were 
again  advanced  40  per  cent  in  the  eastern  territory,  25  per  cent  in 
the  South  and  Pacinc  coast  territory^  and  35  per  cent  in  the  territory 
from  Chicago  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Prior  to  these  two  general 
advances,  rates  in  the  East  had  been  advanced  5  per  cent  in  1914^ 
were  readjusted  in  1917  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  eastern  live-stock  case,  and  then 
advanced  15  per  cent. 

On  Septemoer  20,  1920,  rates  on  live  stock  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago,  when  in  excess  of  50  cents,  were, 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reduced 
20  per  cent,  subject  to  the  provision  that  no  rate  so  reduced  should  be 
less  than  50  cents.  On  January  1,  1922,  the  carriers  reduced  by  10 
per  cent  the  live-stock  rates  which  had  not  been  previously  reduced 
since  September  1,  1920. 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  was  to  increase  the  rates  in  the 
East  110  per  cent  over  the  1913  rates,  in  the  South  about  40  i>er 
cent,  and  in  the  West  about  45  per  cent  Prior  to  1918  live-stock 
rates  in  the  Southeast  had  not  been  changed  since  1891 ;  and  rates 
in  the  East  are  still  less,  mile  for  mile,  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  stocker  and  feeder  movement,  which  runs  up  into  the  millions 
of  heads  of  live  stock,  is  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in 
connection  with  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  live  stock  for  market. 
Stockers  and  feeders  are  cattle  which  have  been  shipped  from  the 
grass  ranges  to  be  finished  for  market  in  the  corn  lands  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  rate  on  such  stockers  and  feeders  out  of  the  mar- 
kets west  of  Chicago  is  usually  75  per  cent  of  the  fat-stock  rate.  This 
rate  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that  on  such  movements  the  carrier  is 
to  receive  later  an  outbound  movement  of  the  fattened  animals. 

MIXED  CARLOADS. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  transportation  of  live  stock 
is  the  tremendous  growth  of  mixed  carload  shipments.  The  tables 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  distribution  or  the  stock  show  that 
large  quantities  are  now  being  shipped  in  mixed  cars.  For  1918  out 
of  the  total  of  1,813,306  cars  reported  113,769,  or  more  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  total,  were  mixed  cars.  The  first  six  months  of  1919 
the  number  had  increased  to  over  7  per  cent.  At  a  hearing  held  in 
Chicago  earlv  in  1921  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it 
was  shown  that  more  than  24  per  cent  of  the  cars  received  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  during  the  first  eight  months  in  1920  consisted 
of  mixed  shipments.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  farther  east  one  goes  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  mixed  car- 
load shipments.  In  the  West,  however,  the  proportion  is  much  less. 
Sioux  City  shows  for  1920  only  5  per  cent. 

The  development  of  the  mixed  carload  shipment  is  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  associations  and  also  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  smaller  farms.  It  is  evident  that  a  farmer  must  be 
operating  a  good  sized  farm  if  he  can  finish  off  and  have  ready  for 
market  at  the  same  time  a  straight  carload  of  cattle  consisting  of 
from  20  to  25  head,  a  straight  carload  of  hogs  consisting  of  from 
50  to  75  head^  or  of  sheep  consisting  of  from  130  to  270  head. 

The  mixed  cfrload  shipment  unquestionably  is  of  value  to  the  pro- 
ducer in  permitting  him  to  put  stock  upon  the  market  when  it  is 
ready,  and  also,  if  he  can  make  two  periods  coincide,  when  the  market 
is  favorable. 

Charges  for  mixed  carload  shipments  are  made  at  the  highest 
rate  applicable  on  any  kind  of  stock  in  the  car,  subject  to  the  highest 
minimum  weight.  The  propriety  of  this  method  of  making  charges 
has  been  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  the  shipments  of  mixed  carloads  of  live  stock  safe  transporta-. 
tion  requires  that  each  species  of  stock  shall  be  separated  f  rom^other 
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species  by  a  substantial  partition.  As  a  rule  these  partitions  are 
made  of  any  kind  of  lumber  or  other  articles  available.  Evidence 
has  been  presented  of  the  use  of  such  articles  as  small  trees,  bed 
springs,  slats,  etc.  The  lumber  is  nailed  to  the  uprights  in  the  car 
and  must  be  removed  not  only  when  the  car  reaches  destination  but 
also  at  any  time  when  it  is  stopped  for  feed,  water,  or  rest.  At 
the  present  time  some  partitions  are  beinjg  put  forward  in  tlie  form 
of  a  gate  which  can  be  fastened  in  the  car  without  the  use  of  spikes 
or  screws.  These  standard  partitions  do  not  injure  the  car  and  do 
prevent  stock  from  getting  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly a  benefit  to  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  by  reducing  the 
losses. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  mixed  carload  shipments  two 
further  facts  should  be  remembered. 

(1)  That  the  removal  of  these  partitions  is  one  factor  in  delaying 
the  unloading  of  stock  at  terminals. 

(2)  In  some  parts  of  the  country  live-stock  shipping  associa- 
tions do  not  offer  mixed  carloads  of  stock  to  the  railroad.  If  a  few 
cattle  and  a  few.  hogs  are  to  be  shipped  arrangements  are  made  be- 
fore these  are  offered  for  shipment  so  that  enough  other  cattle  or 
hogs  are  offered  to  make  a  straight  carload  of  one  or  the  other.  This 
method  of  shipping  avoids  the  difficulties  of  physical  handling  and 
higher  freight  charges  applied  on  mixed  carloads,  although  it  may 
at  times  somewhat  (felay  the  shipment  of  the  stock.  We  recommend 
the  extension  of  this  method  of  shipping  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  cooperative  live-stock  shipping  associations. 

MOTOR-TRUCK    TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  of  live  stock  by  motor  truck  from  the  near-by 
points  is  steadily  becoming  a  larger  feature  of  the  receipts  at  some 
of  the  principal  markets. 

This  method  of  transportation  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
with  the  producers.  The  limiting  factor  seems  to  be  the  amount  of 
space  available  at  the  yards  for  unloading  purposes.  At  many  of 
the  stockyards  few  or  no  facilities  are  provided,  so  that  the  stock 
are  often  injured  when  unloaded.  If  proper  unloading  chutes  can 
be  furnished  at  all  the  markets,  motor-truck  transportation  can  and 
will  continue  to  spread. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  motor  truck  is  considerably  higher 
than  by  freight  train.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  usual  rate  from  points 
30  to  50  miles  away  is  50  cents  per  lOO  pounds,  with  a  slight  increase 
from  points  more  distant.  From  near-by  points  the  rate  is  usually 
so  much  per  load,  without  a  definite  permanent  basis.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer,  which  offsets  the  high  rate,  is  the  speed  with 
which  the  stock  can  be  handled  from  the  farm  to  the  stockyard  and 
the  possibility  of  shipping  in  smaller  quantities  than  by  rail. 

MARKET   PRICES. 

The^ value  ^f "cattle  at  Chicago  declined  from  $83.10  per  head  in 
1913  to  $74.21  in  1921,  or  to  89  per  cent  of  the  prewar  value.  Calves 
increased  in  price  from  $13.33  per  head  in  1913  to  $13.72  in  1921. 
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Hogs  increased  from  $19.31  in  1913  to  $20.98  per  head  in  1921. 
Sheep  declined  from  $7.88  per  head  in  1913  to  $7.07  in  1921. 

Tables  A87  and  A88  show  the  results  of  a  study  made  at  the  va- 
rious live-stock  markets  to  determine  the  actual  proceeds  on  live 
stock  returned  to  the  shipper,  together  with  the  costs  of  freight,  feed, 
yardage,  and  commission.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  figures 
in  regard  to  shipments  of  the  same  species  and  grade  of  stock  from 
a  given  point  to  a  market,  as  near  as  possible,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month  during  the  years  shown.  The  record  of  that  move- 
ment was  taken  from  the  actual  sales  of  commission  firms  and 
reduced  to  a  per  100  poimd  basis.  The  recent  freight-rate  reductions 
effective  September  20,  1921,  and  January  1,  1922,  are  not  included 
in  these  compilations. 

As  a  general  rule  the  commission  was  unable  to  secure  comparable 
data  of  this  sort  from  points  far  distant  from  the  market.  These 
points,  as  a  rule,  did  not  ship  at  sufficiently  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year  to  enable  these  data  to  be  compiled.  Accord- 
ingly the  effect  of  the  relationship  of  freight  charges  to  the  net 
return  to  the  shipper  is  minimized  in  these  charts. 

In  the  description  of  live-stock  production  there  was  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  live  stock  is  bred  in 
one  place,  rough  fed  in  another,  com  fattened  in  still  another.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  total  amount  of  freight  charges  which 
are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  live  stock  and  putting  it  on  the  mark^ 
is  not  represented  by  a  chart  portraying  a  single  mbvement  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  live  stock  has  but  a  single  movement  from 

Eroducer  to  packer.  What  is  the  exact  relationship  between  the  num- 
Br  of  the  stock  with  only  a  single  ride  with  those  of  two  or  more 
trips  is  a  question  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  answered ;  each  is 
an  important  movement. 

Unless  the  price  at  the  market  where  the  live  stock  is  finally  sold 
for  slaughter  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  business  those  who  carry  the  live 
stock  for  one  or  more  seasons,  and  unless  profitable  use  can  be  made 
of  the  areas  in  this  country  which  are  devoted  to  this  business,  these 
producers  and  shippers  of  live  stock  must  go  out  of  business.  The 
total  costs  to  the  marginal  producer  must  be  adjusted  to  the  price 
received. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  surrounding  its  industry,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroads  made  the  reduc- 
tions in  rates  previously  referred  to. 

Farm  prices  of  live  stock  in  1921  were  below  the  1913  level.  If 
higher  prices  can  not  be  realized,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  all 
of  the  cost  in  marketing  and  distribution  must  be  stabilized  *  at 
approximately  the  1913  level.  If,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  case, 
prices  of  live  stock  are  going  to  find  their  level  somewhat  higher 
than  in  1913,  freight,  commission  charges,  feed,  yardage,  and  other 
costs  may  also  find  a  level  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prices  of  live 
stock. 

PRODUCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  following  deals  with  live-stock  products  of  the  farms  whose 
value  in  1919  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  $2,667,- 
072,273,  of  which  dairy  proilucts,  valued  at  $1,481,462,091,  are  slightly 
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over  55  per  cent;  eggs  and  chickens,  slightly  over  39  per  cent;  the 
balance  being  wool,  mohair,  honey,  and  wax. 

No  special  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  honey 
and  wax,  and  mohair  has  been  considered  the  ^me  as  wool,  since  the 
transportation  conditions  surrounding  it  atid  the  rates  for  its  move- 
ment are  the  same. 

WOOL. 

In  the  United  States  the  production  of  wool  is  partly  a  by-product 
of  Uie  production  of  sheep  for  meat  and  is  partly  a  straight  product 
of  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  still  in  Ohio  and  some  of  the  other 
Eastern  States  a  small  number  of  the  merino  sheep,  but  these  have 
been  largely  crossed  with  other  breeds  or  replaced  by  other  breeds 
which  procmce  a  better  general-purpose  animal.  Sheep  on  the  ordi- 
nary farms  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  kept  partly  to  clean  up 
the  fence  rows  and  odd  comers  and  to  consume  unsalable  roughage. 

On  ranges  sheep  are,  of  course,  kept  primarily  for  their  mutton 
and  wool  value,  in  production  for  1921  the  State  of  Wyoming  leads 
with  21,500,000  pounds;  Texas  second  with  18,000,000  pounds;  Ohio, 
the  largest  wool-producing  Eastern  State,  is  eighth  in  rank  with 
13^,000  pounds. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  enough  wool  to  supply  its. own 
needs,  and  accordingly  there  is  a  large  volume  of  imports,  principally 
through  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Ameri- 
can wool,  whether  produced  in  the  Middle  West  or  on  the  rang^,  is 
usually  marketed  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  Boston  as  the 
principal  market.  There  has  been  in  the  last  few  months  a  very 
material  effort  to  build  up  the  market  at  Chicago  with  some  considei*- 
able  success.  There  are  terminal  difficulties  at  Boston,  added  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  usually  a  back  haul  to  the  mills,  while  Chicago,  oti 
the  other  hand,  has  a  unified  switehing  district  and  can  forward  wool 
direct  to  the  mills  without  additional  charges  for  out-of-line  move- 
ment. These  factors  have  materially  aided  in  the  effort  to  change 
the  distributing  center.  Whether  the  wool  moves  through  Boston  or 
Chicago  as  the  i>oint  of  sale,  the  ultimate  destination  oi  a  large  pro- 
portion is  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  primarily  New  England. 

The  average  price  paid  producers  for  unwashed  wool  in  the  United 
States  during  1918  was  16.7  cents,  and  in  1921,  16.9  cents,  indicating 
that  the  price  of  wool  was  then  practically  at  the  prewar  level. 

Table  A89,  together  with  chart  A98,  indicates  the  relationship 
of  freight  rates  trom  some  typical  points  of  origin  in  the  West  to 
various  markets.  Freight  rates  have  been  increased  until  in  the 
West  they  run  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  price  received  by  the 
producer,  and  in  the  East  nearly  4  per  cent.  For  example,  from  Miles 
City,  Mont.,  to  Chicago,  as  shown  on  the  chart,  the  average  price 
received  by  the  producer  was  $16.50  per  hundredweight,  while  the 
freight  rate  was  $1.63^,  or  almost  10  per  cent.  From  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  the  freight  rate  was  $3.08^,  while  the  net 
return  to  the  producer  was  $14.00,  or  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the 
price  received  by  the  producer  was  consumed  in  freight  charges.  In 
contrast  to  these  figures  the  average  price  received  by  the  producer  in 
Ohio  was  23.4  cents,  while  the  freight  rate  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  a 
typical  point,  to  Boston,  was  86  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  prac- 
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tically  4  per  cent  of  the  price.  The  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates 
which  was  granted  by  the  carriers  as  of  January  1,  1922,  would,  in 
the  second  case,  if  reflected  back  in  its  entirety  to  the  producer,  and 
if  there  were  no  fluctuations  in  the  market  price,  increase  the  return 
to  the  producer  at  Soda  Springs  more  than  30  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or  0.3  cent  per  pound. 


Table  AS9.— Wool. 


Point  of  origin. 

1912-13 

P<rintofdesttoa- 
tion  (market). 

Price  per 

weight 
paid  pro- 
ducer 
point  of 
origin. 

Freight 
rate  to 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
weight. 

F.  0.  b. 
price 
desUnar 
tionper 
hundred- 
weight. 

Cash 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Per  cent  freight 
rate  to  price  at— 

P<^tof 
origin. 

Destina- 
tion. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6  (4+5) 

7 

8  (5-*-4) 

9(5^7) 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 
Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa,... 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago.IU 

PMl^elphia^Pa... 
St.  Ixyois.  Mo 

Galhip,N.Mex 

Wagoninound,     N. 
Hex.- 

Hyrum,  Utah 

Cascade,  Mont: 

Havre,  if  ont 

Nashua,Mont 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont... 

Soda  Springs,  Idaho. 

do 

do 

do 

$12.50 
12.00 

15.00 
14.00 
15.50 
16.50 
17.60 
15.50 
16.50 
15.50 
15.50 
17.00 
20.09 

SI.  38 
1.16 

1.76 
1.44 
1.34 
1.22 
1.43 
1.76 
1.47 
1.70 
1.42 
.91 
.98 

S13.88 
13.16 

16.76 
15.44 
16.89 
16.72 
18.93 
17.26 
16.97 
17.20 
16.92 
17.91 
21.67 

$16.67 
16.67 

20.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.83 
20.00 
22.00 
20.00 
22.00 
21.50 
21.50 

11.0 
9.7 

11.7 

10.2 
&6 
7.9 
8.2 

11.3 
9.5 

11.0 
9.2 
5.4 
4.7 

&3 
7.0 

8.8 
7.6 
7.1 
6  4 
7.2 
8.8 
6.7 
8.6 
6.5 

Chicago,  111 

Baker,  Mont 

MUes  City,  Mont 

4.2 

4.6 

Point  of  origin. 

.    1915-16 

Point  of  destina- 
tion (market). 

Price  per 
hundred- 
w^ht 
paid  pro- 
•  ducer 
point  ot 
orighi. 

Freight 
rate  to 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
weight. 

F.  0.  b. 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Cash 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Per  cent  freight 
rate  to  price  at— 

Point  of 
origin. 

Destina- 
tion. 

• 

10 

U 

12(10+11) 

13 

14(11^10) 

15(114-13) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,Pa.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Gallup,N.Mex 

Wagonmound,     N. 

Cascade,  Mont 

Havre,  Mont 

Nashua,  Mont 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont... 
SodaSprings,Idaho. 
do 

S26.00 
20.67 

26.33 
31.00 
3L00 
28.50 
29.00 
25.75 
25.75 
25.75 
25.75 
2&00 
29.17 

SL38 
1.16 

•     1.76 
L465 
1.365 
L245 
L455 
1.72 
L47 
L66 
1.40 
.91 
.96 

S27.38 
21.83 

2&09 

32.465 

32.365 

29.745 

3a  456 

27.47 

27.22 

27.41 

27.15 

28.91 

30.15 

$27.33 
27.33 

30.67 
34.50 
34,50 
34.50 
32.67 
3L50 
27.50 
31.50 
27.50 
29.60 
30.50 

5.3 
5.6 

6.7 
4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
5.0 
6.7 
5.7 
6.4 
5.4 
3.3 
3.4 

5.0 
4.2 

5.7 
4.2 
4.0 
3.6 
4.5 
5.5 
5.3 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . . 

do 

6.3 

St.  LK>iiis,Mo 

do 

5.1 

fihicfkgn,  til , . 

Baker,  Mont 

MUes  City,  Mont.... 

3. 1 

3.2 
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Point  of  origin. 

1020-21 

Point  of  destina- 
Uon  (market). 

Price  per 

hundiwl- 
weight 

paid  pro- 
ducer 

point  of 
origin. 

Freight 
rate  to 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred- 
wei^t. 

F.  0.  b. 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
ht<ndred- 
weight. 

Cash 
price 

Per  cent  fMght 
rate  to  price  at— 

tionper 
hundred- 
weight. 

Point  of 
origin. 

Destins- 
tion. 

16 

17 

18(16+17) 

10 

aoa7-i-16) 

21(17-i-]f) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicaeo,Ill 

Oa»ap,N.Mex 

ByniiB,Utah 

Cascade.  Mont 

Havre,  Mont 

Nashua,  Mont 

I>eerLodge,Mont... 
8oda8prUigs,  Idaho. 
do 

10.00 
18.88 

14.50 

laoo 

20.00 
20.00 
10.83 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
15.68 
16.68 

12.30 
2.04 

8.10 

2.686 

2.37 

2.17 

2.60 

8.086 

2.465 

2.086 

2.386 

1.62 

1.686 

$11.80 
16.87 

17.60 

20.586 

22.37 

22.17 

21.08 

17.086 

16.456 

16.086 

16.336 

17.16 

18.216 

S21.00 
21.00 

22.00 
27.50 
27.50 
^.50 
27.5a 
22.00 
20.00 
22.00 
20.00 
24.26 
.  24.50 

26.7 
14.8 

21.4 
14.1 
11.8 
10.8 
18.4 
22.1 
17.9 
21.4 
17.0 
0.7 
0.0 

11.0 
0.7 

14.1 
0.3 
&• 

7.f 
0.5 
18.8 

lis 

do 

18.3 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

do 

11.7 

Chicaeo.IIl 

Baker.Mont 

Mile6City,Moot 

13 

17 
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Table  A90  gives  the  average  price  paid  producer,  the  average  mar- 
ket prices,  and  the  average  transportation  costs  from  typical  pro- 
ducing points  to  typical  markets.  These  averages  were  computed 
from  price  figures  secured  at  stated  intervals  during  each  month  of 
the  periods  selected. 

A  study  of  these  tables  and  charts  shows  also  that  the  difference 
between  prices  paid  in  the  market  for  wool  and  the  return  to  the 
producer  plus  freight  is  unduly  large.  In  1913  this  spread  in  the 
case  of  the  seven  movements  shown  on  the  chart  varied  from  $0.17  to 
$5.74.  In  1920-21  this  spread  ranged  from  a  low  of  $3.54J  to  a  high 
of  $6.28J.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  costs  of  marketing  have 
increased  in  any  such  ratio. 

Very  largely  as  a  result  of  this  situation  producers  of  wool 
throughout  the  United  States  have  organized  cooperative  associa- 
tions, in  which  their  wool  is  now  being  pooled,  graded,  and  sold 
direct  to  the  eastern  factories.  In  the  past  this  spread  has  been 
accounted  for,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the  sale  of  the  wool  on  the 
farm  or  range  to  a  speculator,  who  in  turn  might  sell  to  another 
speculator,  so  that  the  wool  in  some  cases  passed  through  5  or  6,  or 
even  8  or  10,  hands  before  it  finally  reached  the  consimier.  If  the 
wool  were  properly  graded  in  conformity  with  established  standards, 
the  price  to  the  producer  would  be  greater  and  the  spread  between 
the  producer's  ^rice  and  the  mill  price  would  be  materially  reduced. 
The  opportunities  for  reducing  this  spread  are  large,  due  to  old  un- 
scientific and  disorderly  methods  of  marketing  and  utter  lack  of 
grading. 

It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  price  of  wool  to  the  producer 
has  been  depressed  somewhat  by  the  freight  rates  primarily  by 
disorderly  and  unscientific  marketing.  Each  of  these  factors  has 
tended  to  produce  a  wider  spread  than  is  desirable  between  the  pro- 
ducers' and  the  consumers'  dollar. 

Cooperative  selling  agencies  have  just  been  legalized,  by  Congress, 
and  we  believe  that  these  steps  taken  toward  cooperative  grading 
and  selling  will  bring  the  producer  closer  to  the  consumer. 

MEATS. 

The  1920  census  reports  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packin^p^  in- 
dustry as  the'  largest  single  manufacturing  industry  in  value  of  out- 
put in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  large  number  of  companies 
engaged  in  this  business,  and  they  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  total  of  1,279  establishments  reported  in 
1914.  The  1920  census  figures  of  packing  plants  are  not  yet  available, 
but  1,300  are  reported  for  1919,  a  slight  increase  over  1914. 

Another  indication  of  the  number  of  plants  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness will  be  found  in  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  number  of  Government-inspected  slaughtering  plants.  These 
number  895  establishments,  located  in  163  cities.  Tnese  figures  are 
for  June  1,  1920. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States  is  raised 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  is  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  situation  makes  necessary  the  long  dis- 
tance and  national  distribution  of  meats.  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  types  of  meat  distribution  needed  in  the  United  States,  one  local 
and  the  other  long  distance.  Each  requires  a  different  type  of  organi- 
zation. Small  plants  and  corresponding  equipment  are  necessary  for 
local  distribution.  Large  plants  with  branch  houses  or  distributing 
agents  and  refrigerator  cars  are  necessary  for  national  distribution. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  Government-inspected  plants,  on  farms,  and  bv  local  slaughter. 

A  general  view  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  from  1914  to  1919  is 
given  by  the  figures  compiled  from  the  United  States  census  of  manu- 
factures for  these  two  years. 

MARKETINO    PACKINO-HOU8B    PRODUCTS. 

Refrigerator  cars. — The  founders  of  the  modem  packing  industry 
were  the  originators  of  meat  refrigerator  cars.  This  was  the  origin 
of  packer-owned  refrigerator  cars,  which  to-day  total  over  15,000 
refrigerator  cars  owned  by  the  large  packing  companies,  and  a  total 
of  21,517  refrigerator  cars  owned  by  all  packing  companies. 

Fresh  meat  is  easily  contaminated,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  cars 
for  meat  clean  and  frQ3h.  The  packer  maintains  that  by  owning  his 
own  cars  he  is  able  to  give  them  more  careful  and  personal  attention 
in  this  respect  than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  owned  by  another 
party  who  did  not  have  the  same  personal  interest  in  them. 

Refrigerator  cars  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
physical  equipment  in  the  marketing  of  packing-house  products, 
becauise  whether  meats  are  sold  through  branch  nouses  or  by  car 
routes,  or*  through  jobbers  or  wholesalers,  they  must  be  transported 
from  packing  plants  to  destination  under  refrigeration.  Tne  re- 
frigerator car,  therefore,  is  a  highly  essential  link  in  this  chain  of 
distribution.  ** 

Branch  houses, — During  the  growth  of  the  larger  packing  com- 
panies— approximately  40  years — ^they  have  developed  their  own 
selling  agencies  in  the  more  densely  settled  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  form  of  branch  houses.  Branch  houses  are  used  by  the  largest 
packing  companies  and  to  a  less  extent  also  by  smaller  companies. 

Through  these  branch  houses  the  companies  owning  them  dis- 

•  tribute  their  products  at  wholesale  to  retail  dealers.    They  handle 

fresh  and  cured  meats  of  all  kinds,  meat  specialties,  poultry,  eggs, 

butter,  cheese,  oleomargarine,  lard  shortening,  cooking  and  salad  oils, 

and  soap. 

The  larger  packers  operate  over  1,100  branch  houses,  the  majority 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  but  spread  quite  generally  over  the 
country.  They  are  located  either  in  large  cities  or  else  in  medium- 
size  cities  havmg  a  number  of  near-by  townarwhich  can  be  conven- 
iently supplied  by  express  or  automobile  trucks. 

A  small  amount  of  processing  is  done  in  some  branch  houses  dis- 
tant from  the  packers'  plants^  such  as  smoking  hams  and  bacon, 
cooking  hams,  and  manufacturing  sausageT 

Carloads  of  products  are  shipped  directly  from  a  company's  pack- 
ing plants  to  its  branch  houses.    There  is  daily  communication  be- 
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tween  the  head  offices  of  a  company  and  its  branch  houses,  so  that 
the  packer  is  in  close  touch  with  the  market. 

Chart  A  94. 

SEASONAL  INFLUENCE  OP  RECEIPTS  OP  CATTLE  MONTHLY,  Itl7-lt2f . 
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Joint  Commission  or  Aobicultubal  Inquibt. 

Car  routes. — Practically  all  the  larger  packing  companies  oper- 
ate systems  known  as  car  routes.     The  packer's  salesman  takes  orders 

Chart  A  95. 
DAILY  RECEIPTS  OF  CATTLE  AT  CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1921, 

[Data  from  Chicago  Drover's  Journal.] 
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from  retailers  along  a  certain  line  of  railroad.  His  orders  are  for- 
warded back  to  the  plant  and  a  refrigerator  car  takes  the  products  to 
their  destination. 
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This  method  of  distribution  is  designed  to  supply  smaller  towns 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  contiguous  to  packing-plant  centers. 

This  method  of  distribution  began  about  1890,  shorfly  after  branch 
houses  had  begun  to  be  established.  Now  there  are  said  to  be  over 
1,500  distinct  car  routes  operated  bv  packers  in  the  Middle  West  and 
South. 

Selling  to  retailers. — ^Retail  dealers  get  their  supplies  of  meat 
either  from  small  local  packing  phtnts  or  else  from  larger  packing 

Chart  A  96. 

RECEIPTS  OF  HOGS,  MONTHLY,  1917-1921. 

[Data  from  Chlcasro  Drover's  Journal.] 


Joint  Comitission  of  Aobicutubal  Inquibt. 

companies  at  more  distant  points.  If  they  buy  from  the  local  pack- 
ing companies  or  from  the  branch  houses  of  other  packing  companies, 
they  are  able  to  go  to  the  company's  coolers  and  select  their  products. 
If  the  retailer  receives  his  products  by  route  mv^  he  must  place  his 
order  with  the  packing  company's  salesman. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  packer  to  deliver  the  retailer's  pur- 
chases from  the  local  plant  or  branch  house  or  route  car  to  the  re- 
tailer's shop,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  universal  practice. 

Commisdon  men. — ^Many  of  the  smaller  packing  companies,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  the  larger  companies,  also  sell  to  retailers  through 
brokers  or  to  regular  wholesalers  of  meat.     An  extremely  small  per- 
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centage  of  the  large  packer's  business  is  handled  on  this  basis,  moet 
of  it  being  done  through  his  own  branch  houses  and  car  routes. 

There  are  certain  specialized  classes  of  jobbers  of  meats.  For 
example,  the  so-called  peddler  jobber  has  a  special  trade,  made  up, 
perhaps,  of  restaurants  or  outlying  retail  shops  and  delicatessen 
stores,  to  which  he  regularly  caters.  Knowing  their  needs,  he  selects 
the  proper  grades  of  meats  from  the  wholesaler  or  packer  and  de- 
livers them  to  the  purchasers. 

Chart  A  97. 
DAILY  RECEIPTS  OF  HOGS  AT  CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1921. 

[Data  from  Chicago  Drover'^  Journal.] 
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Joint  Commission  or  Agbicultubal  Inqdibt. 

There  are  also  hotel-supply  companies  which  buy  from  packing 
companies  and  specianze  on  such  trade  as  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs, 
dining  cars,  boats,  and  institutions. 

Wholesale  prices, — There  are  many  factors  affecting  the  wholesale 
prices  of  beef.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  demand  is 
variable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  beef  depends  upon  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  shipped  to  market.    This,  too,  fluctuates.    If 
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receipts  of  cattle,  for  example,  are  heavy,  it  means  that  within  a  few 
days  much  more  beef  must  be  moved  into  the  market,  because  it  is 
perishable  and  can  not  be  held  any  length  of  time.  This  irregularity 
of  live-stock  receipts  is  shown  in  charts  A94  to  A99,  inclusive. 

Beef, — On  the  average  only  about  55  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
live  steer  emerges  as  dressed  beef.  That  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  spread  in  price  between  the  price  of  live  cattle  and  the  price  of 
the  resulting  beef. 

Chart  A  98. 

RECEIPTS  OF  SHEEP  AT  SEVEN  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS,  MONTHLY,   1917-1920. 

Seven  Markets:  Qiicafo,  Kuuas  Citj,  OnuJia,  St.  Lovis,  St  Jotepk,  Sioaz  City,  umI  St  Paul. 
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Joint  Commission  or  Agbicttltubal  Inquiry. 

Another  important  factor  which  appreciably  affects  the  relation- 
ship between  the  price  of  beef  and  the  price  of  cattle  is  the  market 
value  of  such  by-products  as  hides,  oleo  oil,  etc. 

Briefly  stated,  a  live  steer  is  worth  to  a  packer  what  he  can  obtain 
for  the  beef  i)lus  what  he  can  obtain  for  the  by-products,  minus  his 
cost  of  operation.  So  if  the  value  of  hides  and  other  by-products  de- 
clines the  packer  will  try  to  buy  live  stock  at  a  lower  price  because 
it  is  worth  that  much  less  to  him,  even  though  the  price  of  beef  re- 
mains the  same.  This  widens  the  spread  between  live  and  dressed 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  by-products  should 
cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  live  animals  and  in  this  case  nar- 
rows the  spread  between  cattle  and  beef  prices. 

In  much  the  same  way  that  the  spread  between  beef  and  cattle 
prices  is  affected  by  changes  in  by-product  values  it  is  also  affected 
by  changes  in  the  packer's  cost  of  doing  business. 
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Labor. — Packing-house  expenses  consist  principally  of  labor. 
Wages  in  the  packing  industry  rose  rapidly  during  and  immediately 
following  the  iKrar.  Since  that  time  two  cuts  in  packing-house  wages 
have  been  made  by  the  large  packers,  one  of  12^  per  cent  in  March, 
1921,  and  the  other  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  cm  November  28, 
1921.    Wages  in  the  industry  are  still  far  above  the  prewar  level  and 

Chart  A  99. 
DAILY  RECEIPTS  OF  SHEEP  AT  CHICAGO,  MARCH,  1921. 

[Data  from  Chicago  Droyer's  Joamal.] 
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Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry. 

are  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  causing  a  wide  spread  be- 
tween prices  of  live  stock  and  the  prices  of  dressea  meats. 

Freight  eajpeTW^^.— Changes  in  the  freight  rates  on  dressed  beef  are 
shown  in  chart  AlOO  and  m  Table  A91.  This  table  shows  a  total 
increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  on  a  1,000-pound  steer  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Chicago,  and  on  the  products  of  the  steer  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  City  $^.41.  The  percentage  increase  in  the 
rates  on  dressed  meat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  has  amounted  to 
108  per  cent. 
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Table  A91. — Changes  in  freight  on  aittle  and  beef,  1921,  compared  to  1914* 
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On  products  ftrom  a  1,000- 
poand  steer  from  Chicago 
!o  New  York: 
Edible  products- 
Beef 

544 
96 
21 

59 
16 
13 
6 
5 
5 
296 

544.0 
39.6 
22.0 

59.0 
115.0 

13.0 
6.6 
5.2 
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Other  meats 

10 
5 
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Oleo  oil  and  stearine. 

Nonedible  products- 
Hide               

Bones 

Casines 
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SUMMABT. 

Beef 

544 
160 
206 

544.0 
165.4 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  first  magnitude  both  to  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  It  is  a  source  of  continuous  current  income  to 
the  producer.  To  the  consumer  dairy  products  constitute  a  necessity 
of  hfe.  When  to  whole  milk  is  adaed  butter,  one  of  the  principal 
fat  foods,  and  cheese,  of  our  leading  protein  foods,  the  value-  of 
milk  becomes  clear.  The  total  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  United 
States  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  to  be  $1,481,462,091, 
while  the  products  of  agriculture,  including  dairy  products,  is 
stated  to  be  $22,907,085,705.  In  other  words,  about  15  cents  out  of 
every  $1  worth  of  production  on  the  farm  consists  of  dairy  products. 

Milk  production  is  in  highly  localized  sections,  although  there  are 
large  numbers  of  milch  cows  iji  every  State.  The  markets  for  milk 
depend  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  used,  whether  as  whole  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  or  condensed  milk. 

WHOLE  MILK. 

Whole  milk,  due  to  its  highly  perishable  nature,  must  be  produced 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  market.  The  milk  supply  of 
New  York  City  comes  from  as  far  away  as  Montreal  on  the  north 
and  Ohio  on  the  west.  Usually,  however,  200  miles  is  the  maximum 
radius  of  the  supply  for  the  largest  cities  and  correspondingly  less 
distances  for  the  smaller  ones. 
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The  price  of  whole  milk  to  the  consumer  is  not  affected  by  the 
freight  rate  directly,  but  once  the  market  price  of  milk  in  a  given 
market  has  been  determined  the  price  to  a  given  producer  suppfying 
that  market  will  vary  with  the  freight  and  other  costs  of  getting 
the  milk  into  that  market.  For  example,  the  Philadelphia  price  to 
the  producer  is  quoted  in  the  51-60  mile  zone,  the  New  York  price 
at  210  miles  from  New  York  City.  If  the  farmer  delivers  his  milk 
at  a  station  farther  out  the  difference  in  freight  is  deducted ;  if  at  a 
nearer  point,  the  differential  is  added.  The  Twin  Cities  Milk  Pro- 
Chart  A  100. 

RAILROAD  RATES  ON  LIVE  CATTLE,  DRESSED  BEEF,  AND 
PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS  FROM  CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK, 
1872  TO  DATE. 

RATES  PER  CWT. 


Joint  Commission  of  Aobicutubal  Inquiry. 

ducers'  Association  averages  the  rates  and  returns  the  same  price 
to  all  producers,  members  of  the  organization.  But  r^ardless  of 
the  method  of  making  it,  the  price  of  whole  milk  to  the  producer 
when  shipped  is  distinctly  and  immediately  affected  by  the  rate. 

The  lowest  average  price  to  the  producer  in  December,  1921,  was 
for  milk  sold  in  Chicago  5.09  cents  per  quart,  or  20.36  cents  per 
gallon.  On  this  basis,  an  8-gallon  can  is  worth  to  the  producer 
$1.6288.  At  the  same  time  the  consumer  was  paying  12  cents  per 
quart  retail,  or  $3.84  for  an  8-gallon  can. 

A  freight  rate  of  24  cents  per  can  or  three- fourths  of  a  cent  per 
quart  applies  from  a  large  group  of  stations  30  or  40  miles  from  the 
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city.  This  freight  represents  more  than  14^  per  cent  of  what  the 
producer  receives  and  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  retail  price.  Prob- 
ably the  average  freight  rate  into  Chicago  on  milk  is  higher  than  24 
cents,  for  the  lowest  rate  in  effect  to-day  is  23  cents  per  can.  For 
New  York  City  it  is  17  per  cent  of  the  producers'  price  and  7  per  cent 
of  the  retail  price.  For  the  United  States  the  weighted  average  rate 
is  probably  less  than  1  cent  per  quart. 

The  chief  cost  of  milk  to  the  family  trade  is  for  city  distribution, 
and  here  a  great  variety  of  conditions  has  to  be  met.  This  spread  in 
December,  1921,  in  the  four  cities  shown  ranged  from  5^  to  7^  cents 
between  price  to  producer  and  price  to  family  trade.  Numerous 
studies  have  been  made  of  means  of  reducing  this  margin,  but  so  far 
no  method  has  been  devised  which  will  eliminate  the  American  desire 
for  delivery  at  the  door  by  any  one  of  several  dealers.  If  overlapping 
routes  could  be  eliminated  the  cost  could  be  greatly  reduced.  With- 
out such  a  change  the  greatest  economies  are  impossible.  The  coop- 
erative marketing  bill  permits  the  producers  to  eliminate  much  of 
this  waste  and  should  lead  toward  a  reduced  spread  in  consumers' 
and  producers'  price. 

BUTTER. 

Butter  production  has  shown  a  marked  change  in  two  respects 
in  the  last  40  years.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the  pro- 
duction was  on  the  farms  prior  to  1880;  to-day  two-thirds  of  the 
butter  produced  in  the  United  States  comes  from  factories.  As  a 
result  of  this  change  from  a  local  farm  industry  to  a  factory  produc- 
tion the  element  of  transportation  has  entered  largely  into  the  price 
of  butter  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer.  In  the  second  place, 
butter  has  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  several  substitutes. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  butter  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1919  came  from  the  Middle  West  or  the  States  described  by  the 
census  as  East  North  Central  and  West  North  Central.  Cream, 
which  is  the  basis  of  butter,  is  in  many  cases  secured  from  farms 
within  a  radius  of  50  or  60  miles.  In  other  cases  the  concentrators 
reach  out  as  far  as  500  miles  to  secure  their  raw  material. 

The  economy  of  a  centralized  plant  using  the  best  mechanical  de- 
vices, selling  a  large  volume  of  butter  and  distributing  over  a  wide 
area,  is  a  recognized  part  of  our  business  to-day,  but  if  these  econo- 
mies are  to  be  secured  it  is  necessary  that  the  cream  shall  be  trans- 
ported into  these  large  plants. 

The  total  amount  of  milk  used  for  butter  was  estimated  to  be 
32,310,117,000  pounds  for  1920,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  pro- 
duction of  89,658,000,000  pounds.  This  is  divided  18,135,117,000 
pounds  going  to  factories  and  the  remainder,  14,175,000,000  pounds, 
being  used  on  the  farm. 

In  1920  the  total  production  of  butter  was  1,442,458,000  pounds, 
of  which  17,487,735  pounds  were  exported. 

Table  A92  shows  receipts  at  four  important  markets;  chart  AlOl 
shows  the  source  of  supply  for  butter  coming  into  Chicago.  Imports 
in  1920  were  37,454,172  pounds,  and  in  1921,  18,558,388  pounds, 
enough  to  affect  the  price  directly  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
indirectly  in  the  interior. 
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Tablb  A92. — Butter  receipts  at  four  leading  marhets. 


Market.  • 

1921 

1920 

1019 

New  York 

Pounds. 
212,948,650 
193,591,200 
58,765,725 
74,537,700 

Pounds. 
104,608,125 
176,745,225 
48,631,060 
72,991,875 

Pounds. 
236,698.001 

Chicago      

185,779,009 

PhilfldelDhia          

51, 191.000 

Boeston 

73,223,000 

Total 

639,843,175 

462,976,275 

636,891,000 

Upon  the  inbound  product  the  rates  are  made  in  much  the  same 
way  as  milk  destined  to  the  city  market,  that  is  upon  a  more  or  less 
flexible  mileage  scale.  Cream  rates  are  generally  higher  thaa 
milk.  On  outbound  movement  of  butter,  unless  there  are  special 
commodity  rates, 'third-class  rates  apply  to  the  carload  shipment, 
and  second-class  rates  to  less-than-carload  shipments.  In  its  trans- 
portation it  is  necessary  that  the  carriers  furnish  clean,  sweet  cars, 
m  good  condition,  for  any  odor  in  the  car  will  spoil  the  butter 
very  quickly ;  and,  likewise,  if  the  drain  pipes  become  clogged,  venti- 
lation and  proper  refrigeration  are  prevented.  The  movement  is 
almost  entirely  eastbound  to  the  great  consuming  centers,  although 
from  such  distributing  points  as  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh 
there  is  considerable  movement  toward  the  south. 

Effective  August  1,  1919,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ordered  the  rates  on  butter  in  carloads  reduced  from  second  to  third 
class  in  official  classification  territory.  Table  A93  shows  the  freight 
rates  on  butter  in  carloads  to  New  York  and  Chicago  from  repre- 
sentative points,  with  the  changes  made  by  the  increase  of  August 
26,  1920,  and  the  decrease  of  10  per  cent  of  January  1,  1922,  the 
latter  being  for  an  experimental  period  of  six  months.  The  less- 
than-carload  rates  were  not  changed,  although  approximately  one- 
half  the  movement  is  in  less-than-carload  quantities. 

Table  A93. — Freight  rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds  on  butter ^  in  carloads. 


From — 

To- 

Prior  to  Aug. 
26.1920. 

^^ 

Jan.l, 
1922. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

New  York 

66.0 

25ao 

75.0 
44.5 
30.5 
88.5 
67.5 

92.5 
333.5 
105.0 

62.5 

45.0 
124.0 

94.5 

83  5 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

do 

300.0 

Chicago,  III 

do 

94.5 

Louisville.  Ky 

Chicago 

56.5 

Johnson  Creek,  Wis 

do 

40.5 

Do 

New  York 

IIL5 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

.^...do 

85.0 

On  December  1,  1913,  butter  brought  to  the  producers  an  average 
of  29.2  cents  per  pound;  on  December  1,  1920,  54.7  cents;  and  on 
December  1,  1921,  41.1  cents.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  changes  in 
transportation  rates  have  materially  affected  the  fluctuations  in 
prices.  Although  there  is  a  material  change  in  the  price  of  butter 
from  season  to  season  and  often  from  day  to  day,  the  seasonal 
fluctuations  are  due  largely  to  the  change  in  the  amount  of  butter 
available,  while  the  daily  variations  may  be  due  either  to  a  change 
in  the  supply  immediately  available  at  a  given  market  or  to  the 
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efforts*  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  control  the  price.  The 
price  of  butter  fat  to  the  farmer  is  obviously  more  largely  influenced 
by  these  fluctuations  in  prices  than  by  the  freight  rate. 


At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
per  pound  of  butter  means  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  aggregate 
when  multiplied  by  millions  of  pounds.  The  Minnesota  creameries 
have  recently  arranged  to  concentrate  their  product,  shipping  into 
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the  concentrating  point  in  less  than  carload  quantities  and  out 
from  that  point  in  carloads,  instead  of  shipping  through  from 
the  creamery  to  final  destination  in  less  than  carload  miantities. 
This  has  meant  a  saving  in  freight  charges  from  St.  Paul  to  New 
York  City  of  $76  on  every  shipment  of  20,000  pounds,  or  two- 
fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  While  this  amount  spread  over  each  in- 
dividual pound  of  butter  may  be  small,  yet  the  saving  to  the  f  arnoer 
is  considerable,  and  this  commission  believes  that  so  far  as  trade  con- 
ditions will  permit  otheV  creameries  might  well  follow  this  example. 

GlTEiBSE* 

The  production  of  cheese  is  restricted  to  certain  well-defined  areas, 
as  shown  in  Table  A94  and  chart  A102.  In  1914  Wisconsin  alone  pro- 
duced 55.8  per  cent  of  the  cheese  produced  in  this  country,  New  Y<H'k 
State  25.9  per  cent,  and  all  the  other  States  producing  but  18.3  per 
cent.  In  1920  Wisconsin  increased  its  share  of  the  production  to  74.6 
per  cent,  while  New  York  had  decreased  to  12  per  cent,  and  the 
other  States  to  13.4  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  cheese  from  Wis- 
consin is  country  wide,  although  more  than  one-half  of  the  Wis- 
consin cheese  is  consumed  in  the  densely  populated  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Receipts  at  four  prin- 
cipal markets  are  shown  in  Table  A95.  There  is  also  a  very  con- 
siderable volume  of  cheese  shipped  into  the  Southeast.  The  area 
from  which  Chicago,  a  typical  market,  draws  is  shown  by  chart  A103. 


Table  A94. — Quantity  and  value  of  cheese  produced  in  factories, 

^  1919, 

[Bureau  of  the  Census.] 


States,  for  the  year 


state. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

Value. 

State. 

Quantity 
(pounds). 

vihie. 

California 

9,708,885 

4,851,054 

2,209,094 

1,015,790 

12,857,230 

10,116,048 

188,920 

88,957,860 

5,220,545 

$2,675,028 

1,344,910 

63,108 

293,685 

3,454,423 

2,757,387 

39,612 

24,822,085 

1,634,118 

Oregon. 

9,424,399 
15,438,708 
1,070,933 
4,907,759 
2,291,428 
298,705,911 
8,544,635 

12,966,082 

3,727,987 

304.064 

1,309,998 

697,819 

88,0S4,U0 

2.716,088 

Illinois 

PennsylvfiTiiii      ,,      ., 

Indiana 

Utah 

Iowa 

Vermont 

Michigan 

Washington 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Missouri .* 

All  other  States 

New  York 

Total 

Ohio 

473,569,199 

136,940,469 

Table  A95. — Cheese — Receipts  at  four  leading  markets. 


Market. 

1921 

1920 

1919 

New  York 

Pounds. 

51,981,396 

85,84«,944 

20,951,864 

13,207,544 

Pounds. 

47,003,774 

81,596,734 

16,865,693 

12,996,717 

P<mnds. 
66,045,98 
81.(^8,741 
21,382,423 
17,577,651 

Chicago 

PhiMftlphift,  . 

Baston 

Total 

171,989,748 

158,462,918 

186,084,608 

In  Wisconsin  the  usual  method  of  cheese  production  is  to  hire  an 
expert  to  manage  the  factory  for  a  contract  price  per  pound  of 
product.     Ordinarily  the  milk  is  not  sold  to  the  factory  by  the 
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farmer,  but  is  merely  delivered  to  the  cheese  maker,  who,  after  the 
manufacture,  sells  the  cheese  and  allocates  the  returns  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmers  in  proportion  to  the  milk  delivered.    There  are,  in 


CO 

o 


I 


addition,  some  factories  in  which  the  milk  is  bought  outright  and 
the  cheese  sold  for  the  account  of  the  owner. 

After  manufacture  the  cheese  is  shipped  into  a  concentrating  point 
by  railroad  or  by  truck.    In  1920  a  study  was  made  on  the  (Jhicago 
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A  North  Western  Railroad  of  the  67,000,000  pounds  moved  into  con- 
centrating points,  with  the  following  results : 


Distance. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Maxi- 
mum rate 
per  100 
pounds. 

Distance. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

Maxi- 
mum rata 
per  100 
pounds. 

Less  than  20  miles 

46.88 
11.72 
10.59 
a  19 

Cenu. 
11 
13 
15 
17 

AC  trO  75  nines ,   .    , 

8.49 
6.4 
7.16 
.56 

Cents. 
22.5 

20to30Tnfie<s   , .     

75tol00miles 

27 

30  to  40  miles 

100  to  200  miles 

47.5 

40  to  50  miles 

Over  20n  niiie5  . ,  , 

With  the  increase  in  rates  and  the  growth  in  the  dairy  industry 
the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  concentrating  points. 
After  15,000  pounds  of  cheese  have  been  gathered  at  the  concentrat- 
ing point  destined  to  one  consignee,  the  railroads  will  permit  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  refrigerator  car  without  extra  charge  for  the  use 
of  such  car  or  for  heater  service  or  refrigeration.  The  less  than 
carload  shipments  of  less  than  15,000  pounds  move  in  the  carriers' 
regularly  scheduled  refrigerator  cars.  Carload  shipments,  i.  e., 
20,000  pounds  or  more,  move  at  carload  rates  plus  an  extra  charge 
for  refrigerator  or  heater  service,  the  amount  or  such  charge  depend- 
ing upon  the  particular  point  of  origin  or  destination. 

In  official  classification  territory  where  a  large  part  of  the  cheese 
is  consumed  the  rates  were  increased  from  third  to  second  class  less 
than  carload  in  April,  1921,  or  approximately  20  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease was,  of  course,  added  to  the  general  advance  of  August  26, 
1920.  Then  in  January,  1922,  rates  from  the  interior  Wisconsin 
points  were  readjusted  so  as  to  ali^n  the  rates  properly  in  relation  to 
the  rates  from  the  base  points — Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Manitoba. 
The  result  is  that  the  cheese  rates  are  now  on  a  very  hi^h  level,  and 
by  comparison  with  more  valuable  and  more  highly  perishable  com- 
modities, such  as  eggs  or  grapes,  are  out  of  alignment. 

The  spread  between  the  wholesale  price  of  cheese  at  New  York 
and  at  Qiicago,  although  constantly  widening,  was  so  great  that  the 
cheese  price  at  New  York,  less  freight  from  Wisconsin,  was  gf eater 
than  the  price  at  Chicago  less  freight.  If  other  circumstances  are 
equal,  the  level  of  rates  is  not  a  serious  impediment  to  the  business, 
yet  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  Chicago  is  the  immediate  and  near- 
by market  for  the  Wisconsin  producer  upon  which  he  dumps  his 
product  whenever  there  is  a  surplus. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

The  fourth  use  of  fresh  milk  is  by  the  condensers  for  the  canning 
or  preserving  of  fresh  milk.    There  are  four  products,  as  follows : 

First.  Evaporated  or  imsweetened  milk  in  which  the  raw  whole 
milk  is  condensed  about  50  per  cent. 

Second.  Condensed  or  sweetened  milk  in  which  sufficient  sugar  is 
added  so  that  the  finished  product  is  about  42  per  cent  sugar. 

Third.  Powdered  milk,  made  either  from  skimmed  milk,  whole 
milk,  or  cream,  and  used  largely  for  cooking  or  baking  purposes. 
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Fourth.  Milk  compound,  used  for  cooking  and  baking,  in  which 
the  butter  fat  is  removed  and  replaced  by  vegetable  fat  or  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 

The  raw  milk  bought  from  the  farmer  or  canned  in  cooperative 
plants  is  brought  into  the  cannery  by  wagon  or  motor  truck,  and 
the  supply  usually  comes  from  a  territory  within  15  miles  from  the 
condensery.  During  1919  the  average  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
raw  milk  was  $3.37  per  100  pounds  of  milk  containing  4  per  cent 
butter  fat  for  an  aggregate  of  4,187,292,810  ^  pounds  of  fresh  milk. 
The  figures,  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  3^  per 
cent  milk,  indicate  that  the  total  returns  to  the  farmer  for  milk  sold 
to  the  condenseries  would  be  $121,850,000  in  1919.  Present  value  is 
not  over  two-thirds  this  amount. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  canned  milk  has  grown  very  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years.  Originally  and  primarily  it  was  used  in  re- 
mote; districts,  such  as  mining  and  lumber  camps  where  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  fresh  milk.  To-day  its  use  is  extended 
to  the  industrial  centers,  where  it  is  largely  used  among  the  wage 
earners.  It  is  also  used  for  table  purposes  and  for  infant  feeding, 
as  well  as  for  cooking. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  very  largely  shipped  from  the 
factory  in  tin  cans  in  cases,  in  straight  carload  lote  from  the  cannery 
to  wholesale  dealer,  who  in  turn  snips  out  less  than  carload  Quan- 
tities to  the  retailer.  Canned  milk  loads  heavily  and  compactly  in 
the  cars  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  United  States.  Unsweet- 
ened milk,  usually  termed  "evaporated,'*  is  packed  in  the  standard 
case  of  48  tall-size  cans,  each  can  containing  1  pound  of  milk,  the 
gross  weight  of  the  case  being  60  pounds.  Sweetened  milk,  usually 
termed  "  condensed  milk,"  is  packed  in  a  case  of  48  14-ounce  cans, 
making  the  net  weight  of  the  milk  42  pounds  and  the  gross  weight  of 
the  package  about  52  pounds. 

Table  A96  indicates  the  price  per  case  and  the  rate  per  100  pounds 
on  condensed  milk  from  several  typical  producing  points  to  14  large 
consuming  centers  in  the  country  on  January  1,  1913,  and  at  the 
present  time. 

Table  A96. — Condensed  milk  prices  and  rates. 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE. 


From  Clymer,  N.  Y.,  to— 

Boston,  Mass 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Buffalo,N.Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

^Census  figures  for  condensed 


Jan.  1, 1913. 


Price 
per 


S3. 50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 


$a20 
.20 
.18 
.16 
.15 
.20 
.51 
.13i 
.09 

•m 

.10 
.14 


Jan.  1, 1922. 


Price 
per 


S4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.25 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 


.38 
.36 
.35 
.46i 
1.00 
.284 
.20 
.29 
.27 
.32 


Increase. 


Price 
per 
case. 


$0.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.76 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.254 
.49 
.15 

:{3 


Percentage  of 
increase. 


Price 
per 

case. 


17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

211 

17 

17 

17 


Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 


KB 
lO 

in 

1S5 

\m 

188 
96 
111 
1» 
187 

m 
m 


milk  multiplied  by  2. 
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Tablb  A96. — Condensed  milk  prices  and  rates — Continued. 
PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASK-Continued. 


from  Clymer,  N.  Y.,  to— 

Ciiicfainati,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Vrom  Sparta.  Mich.,  to— 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Chicago,  111 

St.Lou%,Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Fort  Smith ,  Ark 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Alexandria.  La 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

From  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  to— 

BostoxL  Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphid,  Pa 

Cincimiati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio , 

Detroit,  Mich 

Httsburgh,  Pa 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo , 

Topeka,  Kans , 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

El  Paso.  Tex 

Alexandria,  La 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 


COMPARISON   SHOWING   INCREASES   ON  JANUARY   1,   1916,   AND   AT   THE    PR?:SKNT 

TIME. 


Jan.  1 

,  1913. 

Jan.  I 

,1922. 

Increase. 

Percentage  of 
increase. 

Priee 

Rate 

Price 

Rate 

Price 

Rate 

Price 

Rate 

per 

per  100 

per 

per  100 

per 

per  100 

per 

per  100 

case. 

pounds. 

case. 

pounds. 

case. 

pounds. 

case. 

pounds. 

13.50 

|0.15i 

14.00 

10.37 

$0.60 

.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.184 

in 

17 
17 
17 
17 
144 

139 

3.50 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

.13 

.32 
.29 
.26 
.27 
-16 

4.00 

4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.00 

.29i 

.61 
.58 
.55 
.56 
.34} 

.50 

.60 
60 
.60 
.60 
.50 

127 

904 
100 

1114 

107  • 

1164 

3.50 
3.50 

.15 

.m 

4.00 
4.00 

.3? 
■274 

.60 
.60 

.19* 
.16 

14 
14 

1264 
120 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

.17} 

.59' 

.51 

.13 

.18 

4.10 
4.25 
4.26 
4.00 
4.00 

.37 
1.02 
.941 
.29} 
.39 

.60 
.75 
.75 
.60 
.50 

.21 

17 
214 
21 
U 

^H 
14 

73 

864 
127 

1164 

3.50 

.38 

4.00 

.73 

.50 

.36 

92 

3.50 

.294 

4.00 

.53 
1.04 

.50 

.241 

14 

82 

3.50 

.62 

4.10 

.60 

.424 

17 

681 

3.50 

.48 

4.10 

.82 

.60 

.34 

17 

3.50 

.70 

4.25 

V^ 

'      .75 

.434 
.63} 

21, 
21; 

62 

3.50 

.81 

4.25 

.75 

784 

3.50 

.49 

4.10 

.84 

.60 

.36 

17 

71 

3.50 

.27 

4.10 

.464 

.60 

.184 

17 

68 

3.50 

.37 

4.10 

.62 

.60 

.25 

17 

674 

3.50 

.37 

4.10 

.73 

.60 

.36 

17 

974 

3.50 

.34 

4.10 

.70 

.60 

.36 

17 

106 

3.50 

.31 

4.10 

.67 

.00 

.36 

17 

116 

3.60 

.32 

4.10 

.68 

.60 

.36 

17 

113 

3.60 

.23 

4.00 

.40 

.60 

.17 

14, 

74 

3.50 

.23 

4.00 

.484 

.50 

.264 

14 

111 

3.50 

.21 

4.00 

.46 

.50 

.24 

14 

114 

3.50 

.24 

4.10 

.46 

.60 

.22 

17 

914 
614 

3.50 

.66 

4.25 

.76 

.404 
.47 

21 

3.50 

.56 

4.25 

L03f 

.75 

21 

85 

3.50 

.08 

.    4.00 

.144 

.50 

.06) 
.14} 

14 

82 

3.50 

.17 

4.00 

.314 

.50 

14 

8.-, 

3.50 

.27 

4.00 

.46 

.50 

.19 

14 

704 

3.50 

.31 

4.00 

.53 

.50 

.22 

14 
14 

71 

3.50 

.20 

4.00 

.34 

.50 

.14 

70 

3.50 

.51 

4.10 

.864 

.60 

.354 

17 

69 

3.50 

.39 

4.10 

.66 

.60 

.27 

17 

69 

3.50 

.61 

4.25 

.984 

.75 

.374 

2U 

\^ 

17 

61 

3.50 
3.50 
3.50 

.72 
.40 
.33 

4.26 
4.10 
4.10 

1.40 

.68 
.56 

.76 

.60 
.60 

.68 
.28 
.23 

94 
70 

694 

3.50 

.43 

4.10 

.73 

.60 

.30 

17 

70 

Jan.  1 

,  1916. 

Jan.  1,  1922. 

Increase. 

Percentage  o( 
Increase. 

Price. 

Rate. 

.46 
.64 

.44 
.50 
.47 
.67 
.76 
.75 

Price 
per 
case. 

Rate 
per  100 
poimds. 

Price 
per 
case. 

Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 

Price 
per 
case. 

Rate 
per  100 
pounds. 

'rom  La  Junta,  Colo.,  to— 

Denver 

S3. 46 
3.46 
3.46 
3.46 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.46 
3.40 
3.46 

S4.16 
4.15 
4.15 
4.16 
4.00 
4.10 
4.00 
4.16 
4.00 
4.16 

$0.34 
.39 
.766 
.91 
.745 
.846 
.796 
.896 
1.176 
1.176 

10.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.60 
.70 
.60 
.70 

10.14 
.16 
.315 
.37 
.307 
.345 
.325 
.325 
.426 
.426 

20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 
18 
20 

70 

Trinidad 

70 

Santa  Fe 

70 

El  Paso 

69 

Wichita. 

60 

oirlfthoma 

69 

Omaha 

69 

PocateUo 

67 

Reno... 

57 

Phoftntx , ,  ,  

57 
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The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price  per  case  runs  from  14J 
to  21^  per  cent  over  1913,  while  the  increase  in  the  freight  rate  is 
from  6I4  to  175  per  cent.  The  price  in  basic  territory  of  $4  at  the 
present  time  is  50  cents  per  case  in  excess  of  the  1913  price. 

Canned  milk  is  sold  at  tlie  delivered  price  to  the  wholesaler,  the 
price  being  the  same  at  all  points  in  the  Middle  West  and  Eastern 
States,  known  to  the  trade  as  basic  territory.  Outside  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  shown  in  Table  A97,  prices  are  slightly  higher  to  cover  addi-. 
tional  transportation  costs,  but  not  enough  higher  to  cover  all  the 
additional  transportation  costs. 

Table  A97. — Rates  and  prices  on  condensed  milk. 


Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYorkN.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Jaoksonvilie,  Fla 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Chicago,  111 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Wichita,  Kans 

Oklahoma  Citv,  Okla 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

San  Francisco.  Calif. . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Spokane,  Wash 

Pnoenix,  Ariz 

Billings,  Mont 


Jan.  1, 1913. 


Price 
per 
case. 


$3.60 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.45 
3.45 
3.65 
3.ft5 
3.75 
3.80 


Rate 
per 
case. 


$0.22 
.22 
.20 
.40 
.38 
.38 
.14 
.14 
.16 
.06 
.12 
.10 
.21 
.26 
.28 
.31 
.37 
.16 
.29 

-.51 
.26 
.65 
.34 


Price 

per 

100 

pounds 


Rate 

?er 
00 
pounds. 


$6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
5.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
5.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
6.83 
5.76 
6.76 
6.08 
(k08 
6.25 
6.33 


$0.37 
.37 
.34 
.67 
.63 
.64 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.10 
.20 
.17 
.35 
.43 
.47 
.61 
61 
.27i 
.48 
.85 
.43 
.91i 
.57 


Price 

Jan.  1 
Rate 

,  1916. 

Price 

per 

per 

VS 

case. 

case. 

pounds. 

$3.40 

$0.23 

$5.67 

3.40 

.23 

5.67 

3.40 

.21 

5.67 

3.40 

.40 

5.67 

3.40 

.38 

6.67 

3.40 

.38 

5.67 

3.40 

.15 

5.C7 

3.40 

.15 

6.C7 

3.40 

.16 

5.67 

3.40 

.06 

6.67 

3.40 

.12 

5.67 

3.40 

.10 

5.67 

3.40 

.21 

5.67 

3.40 

.26 

6.67 

3.40 

.28 

6.67 

3.40 

.31 

5.67 

3.40 

.37 

5.67 

3.26 

.16 

5.41 

3.25 

.29 

5.41 

3.46 

.61 

5.75 

3.26 

.26 

5.41 

3.45 

.65 

5.75 

3.36 

.34 

5.50 

Rate 
poumiL 


$0.: 


.67 
.61 
.64 


.16 
.2$ 
.IT 
.35 
.43 
.4T 
.51 
.61 
.»! 
.41 
.85 
.4$ 


Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Jackson  vilie,  Fla 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Coliunbus,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Chicago,  111 

8t.  PauI,Muin 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Wichita,  Kans 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
Fort  Worth, Tex.... 
San  Francisco,  Calif. . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Spokane,  Wash 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

BUlings.Mont 


Jan.  1, 1921. 


Price 
per 
case. 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.60 
5.60 
5.75 
6.75 
5.75 
5.90 


Rate 
per 


Price 

per 

100 

pounds. 


$0.44 
.44 
.42 
.64 
.62 
.62 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.10 
.20 
.19 
.34 
.46 
.48 
.52 
.62 
.26 
.45 
.76 
.41 
.86 
.54 


$10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.33 
9.33 
9.56 
9.65 
9.55 
9.83 


Rate 

per 

100 

pounds. 


$0.7,3 
.73 
.70 
1.06i 

\.m 

i.m 

.46 

.48i 

.49 

.17 

.34 

.31 J 

.66 

.76  J 

.80 

.86} 

L03 
.44 
.75 

1.20i 
.67  J 

1.43 
.89} 


Jan.  1, 1922. 


Price 
per 
case. 


$4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.60 
4.50 
4.60 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.65 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 


Rate 
per 
case. 


$0.44 
.44 
.42 
.64 
.62 
.62 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.10 
.20 
.19 
.34 
.46 
.48 
.52 
.62 
.26 
.46 
.63 
.41 
.86 
.54 


Price 

per 

100 

pounds. 


$7.66 
7.66 
7.66 
7.91 
7.91 
7.91 
7.66 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.66 
7.66 
7.50 
7.66 
7.91 
7.91 
7.91 
7.75 
8.00 
8.16 
8.16 


Rau 
pounds^ 


$0.73 
.78 
.70 

i.on 

'3 

461 

.49 
.17 
.34 

:U» 

:S? 
.:S» 

.44 
.7$ 
LQ6 
.671 

1.43 

m 
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As  the  production  of  condensed  milk  is  widely  scattered,  with 
factories  Ideated  in  various  sections  near  different  consuming  mar- 
kets, a  common  price  in  basic  territory  has  been  the  means  by  which 
eAch  producer  could  get  into  the  entire  territory.  The  delivered 
price  in  basic  territory  effective  February  15,  1922,  was  $4  per  case, 
or  50  cents  per  case  in  excess  of  the  price  on  January  1,  1913.  The 
average  transportation  cost  was  33^  cents  per  case,  so  that  the  fac- 
tory price  f.  o.  b.  cars  would  be  $3,665.  In  other  words,  the  trans- 
portation charge  is  to-day  about  9  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  transportation  cost  is  evidently  an  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  volume  of  distribution  from  any  particular 
center  to  any  particular  section.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
present  business  depression  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  canners 
to  discontinue  operation  of  certain  plants  and  that  in  determining 
which  plant  shall  be  closed,  the  freight  rates  have  been  a  major  factor, 
and  in  some  cases  a  controlling  factor.  The  higher  level  of  rates  in 
effect  to-day  has  accentuated  the  necessity  of  confining  the  produc- 
tion to  those  canneries  which  can  most  easily  reach  the  consuming 
markets.  While  the  present  level  of  freight  rates  did  not  cause  but 
merely  aggravated  the  business  depression  and  the  falling  off  in 
demand  for  condensed  milk,  nevertheless  this  high  level  oi  freight 
charges  has  laid  upon  certain  producing  points  a  greater  burden  of 
distribution  than  they  could  carry.  In  such  a  competitive  industry 
those  plants  which  can  most  economically  reach  the  consuming  mar- 
kets  are  most  likely  to  weather  the  storms  of  business  depression, 
while  those  which  must  carry  larger  burdens,  whether  in  cost  of 
products  or  in  freight  rates,  will  be  the  first  to  be  eliminated. 

Table  A98  indicates  the  amount  of  condensed  milk,  cheese,  or  but- 
ter which  can  be  secured  from  100,000  pounds  of  fresh  milk,  together 
with  the  freight  charges  on  these  various  amounts  moving  from  Chi- 
cago to  Nfew  1  ork. 

Table  A98. — Relative  freight  charges  on  the  quantity  of  evaporated  milk,  cheese, 
•        and  butter  produced  from  100,000  pounds  fresh  milk. 


[100,000  pounds  milk—  60,000  pounds  canned  miUr,  60,000  pounds  gross;  100,000  pounds  mOk^  10,000  pounds 
cneese,  11,000  pounds  gross;  100,000  pounds  milk— 4,500  pounds  butter,  4,860  pounds  gross.] 

CHICAGO  TO  NEW  YORK. 

ITarlfl  authority,  Kelly's  217  A,  I.  C.  C.  1,100.1 


60,000  pounds  canned  milk 

11,000  pounds  cheese 

Do 

4,860pounds  butter 


Date. 


Present 

Dec.  31,1921 
Jan.  1, 1922 
Dec.  31,1921 
Jan.  1, 1922 


Carload 
rate. 


SO.  63 
1.05 
.94i 
1.05 
.94i 


Freight 
charges. 


$378.00 
115.50 
108.95 
51.08 
45.03 


Canned  milk  moves  in  considerable  quantity  through  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  Pacific  coast,  although  there  is  little  or  no  movement 
westbound.  One  concern  alone  shipped  1,050,465  pounds  from  con- 
denseries  in  Washington  to  Atlantic  ports  via  tne  canal  in  1920. 
Diuring  1921  this  same  company  shipped  8,301,723  pounds  to  At- 
lantic ports  and  2,750,627  pounas  to  Gulf  ports,  or  a  total  of  11,- 
052,350  pounds  through  the  canal.    Prior  to  1920  there  was  prac- 
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ticallv  no  movement  via  the  canal  on  account  of  the  heavy  demand  for 
vessels  elsewhere,  but  since  1920.  the  ocean  service  has  been  restored, 
and  the  freight  rates  have  been  increased  via  rail  until  it  is  to-day 
more  economical  to  transport  via  water. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  the  history  of  the  eastbound  all-rail 
rates  applying  on  canned  milk,  carloads,  minimum  weight  6O,O()0 
pounds : 


Date  effective. 


Feb.  20, 1916. 
Mar.  1,1917.. 
June  25, 1918. 
Aug.  26, 1920. 
Aug.  22, 1921. 


These  rates  apply  to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  to  practically  all 
points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  During  1920  and  1921  the 
coastwise  rate  via  the  canal  was  and  is  to-day  50  cents  per  100 
pounds.  In  addition  shippers  pay  an  average  of  11^  cents  from  fac- 
tory to  the  port  of  Seattle,  8^  cents  wharfage  and  handling  ehai^ 
at  Seattle,  and  3  cents  per  100  pounds  marine  insurance.  The  total 
through  rate  via  rail  and  water  from  the  factory  to  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  is  therefore  73  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  44  cents  per  case, 
about  69^  per  cent  of  the  all-rail  rates. 

POULTRY. 

Out  of  a  total  of  372,825,264  chickens  in  the  United  States  in  1920, 
108,433,294  were  in  the  West  North-Central  States. 

Chart  A104  indicates  the  wide  radius  of  supply  for  poultry  moving 
into  the  city  of  Chicago-,  showing  that  while  a  large  number  comes 
from  the  Middle  West,  there  is  also  some  movement  from  California. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  poultry  is  sold  by  the  farmer  to  a  huckster, 
who  may  in  turn  sell  to  another  huckster  or  direct  to  some  shipper. 
The  packers  are  also  buying  a  large  number  of  live  poultry,  milk 
feeding  them  for  from  four  or  five  days  to  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
dressing  for  the  market.  On  some  of  the  specialized  farms  in  the 
Middle  West  poultry  is  dressed  on  the  farm  and  shipped  direct  to 
market. 

In  th^  shipment  of  dressed  poultry  it  is  essential  that  it  be  care- 
fully packed  and  graded.  Fowls  of  the  same  size,  same  color  of 
skin,  and  same  general  appearance  should  be  put  in  the  same  box 
or  barrel.  When  packed  in  barrels  they  should  not  be  packed  solid, 
as  those  in  the  center  are  likely  to  spoil.  If  packed  warm  the  entire 
contents  of  the  package  are  likely  to  spoil. 

There  is  a  large  movement  of  live  poultry  from  the  West,  particu- 
larly to^  New  York  City.  This  movement  has  grown  tremendously 
in  the  last  few  years,  partly  due  to  the  building  of  special  live- 
poulti^  cars  and  partly  to  increased  demand.  These  special  cars  are 
merely  enormous  coops  on  wheels  partitioned  to  carrjr  5,000  chick- 
ens.   At  destination  railroads  must  provide  either  special  warehous- 
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ing  facilities  or  a  special  inclosed  yard  for  the  unloading  and  dis- 
tribution of  poultry  in  order  to  prevent  theft. 

A  carload  of  live  poultry  at  New  York  City  is  worth  from  $4^200 
to  $6,000. 


When  live  poultry  is  shipped  by  freight,  no  extra  charge  is  made 
for  the  transportation  of  feed  in  the  car  unless  the  consignee  takes 
the  surplus  at  destination,  if  any.    Caretakers  are  given  free  trans- 
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poiiiatton  with  the  loaded  movement,  and  in  some  cases  free  return 
transportation. 

A  considerable  number  of  young  chicks  are  shipped  by  parcel  p>ost. 
In  the  spring  every  farm  paper  is  filled  with  advertisements  offering 
day-old  chicks  for  sale  and  guaranteeing  delivery  by  parcel  post 
What  the  exact  volume  of  this  movement  is  no  one  knows,  but  indi- 
vidual shippers  handle  as  many  as  25,000  per  year. 

Tat>le  A99  shows  the  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  the  principal 
markets  during  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Table  A99. — Dressed  poultry  receipts  at  four  leading  marhets. 


Market. 

1921 

1920 

1919 

New  York 

Pounds. 
124,551,836 
64,990,100 
22,892,906 
39,921,900 

Pounds. 
101,094,445 
67,324,624 
21,606,182 
34,087,208 

Pounds. 
113,708,144 

Chicago        

66;9S3;6e3 

Philadelphia 

23,906,331 

Boston 

37,531,»7 

Total 

252,356,751 

214,112,359 

242,  009, 4» 

In  November  and  December,  1913,  the  average  market  price  was 
14J  cents,  while  in  1921  it  was  22  cents,  or  nearly  152  per  cent  of  the 
1918  price. 

There  is  some  movement  of  live  poultry  hj  express.  The  express 
classification  provides  that  all  foods  and  drinks  shall  be  carried  as 
second  class  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  present  classification  of 
live  poultry  is  hybrid,  being  second  class  for  hauls  of  less  than  400 
miles  and  first  class  for  more  than  400  miles.  The  result  of  this  in- 
crease of  nearly  33^  per  cent  has  been  to  reduce  the  movement  of  live 
poultry  by  express  to  the  detriment  of  the  express  company  and  of 
the  producer.  The  dealers  state  that  shipments  which  formerly 
moved  by  express  are  now  moving  largely  by  freight,  being  trucked 
into  other  towns,  remaining  on  the  farm,  or  being  sold  to  near-by 
packing  plants  at  prices  prevailing  there.  The  express  company 
states  that  the  claims  paid  on  live  poultry  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  November  30,  1919,  were  $264,742.43,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue  on  live  poultry. 

In  Table  All,  on  page  15,  is  shown  the  historjr  of  some  typical 
freight  rates  on  dressed  poultry .  The  present  freight  rates  on  live 
and  dressed  poultry  are  out  of  line  with  each  other  in  some  districts, 
due  to  the  various  methods  of  a^pplying  the  10  per  cent  reduction  ef- 
fective January  1,  1922,  while  in  other  districts  this  relationship  has 
been  preserved.  In  official  classification  territory  the  carriers  applied 
the  reduction  to  dressed  poultry,  in  southern  territory  to  live  poultry, 
and  in  western  territory  to  both. 

The  present  rate  on  live  poultry  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
$1.06  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $210  per  car  of  20,000  pounds.  Adding 
to  this  amount  of  freight  charges  the  cost  of  feed  and  water,  ex. 
pense  of  caretakers  and  other  incidentals,  the  total  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  probably  around  $275  or  $800.  With  an  average  price  of 
$5,000  for  a  car,  the  total  charges  for  transportation  of  $300  would 
be  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  or  6  cents  per  chicken,  if  tho 
car  is  loaded  full. 
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EGGS. 


The  principal  centers  of  production  for  eggs  are  in  the  Middle  West 
in  the  same  States  which  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
poultry.    Various  methods  of  getting  the  eggs  from  the  individual 


farms  to  the  city  market  are  in  constant  use.  There  is  still  the 
old  system  of  barter  it  the  country  store,  after  which  the  mer- 
chant makes  up  a  case  or  two  of  eggs  and  forwards  them  to  his  dealer 
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in  the  city.  The  farmer  may  himself  collect  a  case  or  two  of  ^^ 
and  ship  either  to  a  dealer  or  to  some  concentrating  point  or  packer. 
Farmers  are  now  also  organizing  cooperative  shipping  associations, 
known  as  egg  circles,  which  concentrate  the  eggs  in  considerabk 
quantity  and  forward  them  to  some  market,  either  on  consignment  or 
upon  direct  sale  to  some  dealer. 

In  the  shipment  of  eggs  one  of  the  principal  wastes  is  the  lack  of 
any  uniform  system  of  grading.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  market 
the  country  shipper  should  be  able  to  guarantee  that  the  eggs  are 
absolutely  fresh,  and  should  grade  them  so  as  to  secure  within  a 
case  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and  shape.  The  Boston  market  pays 
a  premium  for  brown  eggs.  The  New  Y  ork  market  pays  a  premium 
for  white  eggs  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  cover  the  transportation 
charges  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  while  some  other  .markets  do 
not  distin^ish  between  the  two  cx>lors.  Such  a  premium  may  be 
wholly  unjustifiable,  but  it  should  be  recognized  by  the  shippers. 
Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  cater  to  the  quality 
trade  will  result  in  greatly  increased  returns. 

There  is  a  considerable  movement  of  eggs  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada,  where  they  are  carefully  candled,  graded,  and  then 
shipped  to  Great  Britain.  Because  o^  the  careful  standardization  of 
grades  in  Canada,  England  accepts  these  eggs  in  preference  to  eggs 
direct  from  America. 

This  commission  accordingly  believes  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture should  make  a  study  of  this  situation  and  lay  down  such 
standards  for  use  in  the  United  States  as  will  enable  American  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  to  export  eggs  direct  to  European  countries. 

Chart  A105  indicates  the  States  from  which  Chicago  drew  its 
supply  of  eggs  during  1921,  showing  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
supply  comes  from  the  Middle  West,  also  indicating  that  eggs  travel 
long  distances.  Several  hundred  cars  are  shown  as  coming  from  the 
Petaluma  district  of  California. 

Table  AlOO  shows  the  average  receipts  and  average  market  prices 
at  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  the  average  farm  prices  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  years  1913  to  1921^  inclusive.  Table  AlOl  shows  the 
receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 


Table  AlOO. — Average  receipts  and  averaae  market  prices  at  Chicago  and  New  York  and 
average  farm  prices  in  the  Unitea  States  of  eggs  for  the  years  19tS-19tO. 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Reoeipt8 

(cases). 


4,593,800 
4,083,163 
4,896,246 
5,452,737 
5,678,679 
5,049,743 
4,616,662 
4,153,584 


Chicago. 


Market 

prices  per 

dozen. 


CmU. 
24.3 
25.8 
25.0 
28.3 
40.6 
44.2 
48.2 
51.7 


Farm 

prices  per 

dozen. 


Cents. 
21.3 
22.5 
22.0 
24.6 
33.8 
39.5 
43.8 
47.9 


New  York. 


Receipts 

(cases). 


4,713, 
4,882, 
5,585, 
4,858, 
4,357, 
5,026, 
6,007, 
6,157. 


Market 

prtoe.s  i^er 

do?x>u. 


CenU. 
2f7.5 
39.0 

sao 

31.6 
44.1 
4&6 
66.7 
67.6 


Fmn 

prices  per 

daceia. 


OenU. 
2L3 
22.5 
22.0 

S3.8 

39L5 

43.8 
47.9 
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Table  AlOl. — Receipts  of  eggs  at  four  leading  markets. 


Market. 

1921 

1920 

1919 

New  York 

Oases. 
6,608,840 
4,164,879 
1,647,059 
1,820,138 

Casts. 
5,157,535 
4,153,584 
1,395,909 
1,647,648 

cases. 

6,007,643 

4,631,560 

1,714,318 

1,720,460 

Chicago 

Phi£delphia 

Boston .  r 

Total 

14,230,W6 

12,354,676 

14,073,971 

While  the  quantity  of  shell  eg^s  is  much  less  than  the  normal 
demand,  the  amount  of  frozen  eggs  is  very  much  OTeater.  The  cold 
storage  of  eggs  is  to  the  farmer  of  the  utmost  benefit,  as  it  provides  a 
market  for  the  eggs  produced  in  the  spring  ►without  the  necessity  of 
that  market  immediately  consuming  the  supply  then  furnished.  In 
other  words,  cold  stoirage  acts  as  a  stabilizer  upon  the  price,  both  to 
producer  and  consumer,  and  gives  the  consumer  a  regular  supply. 

At  the  same  time  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  sold  by  the 
farmers  leave  their  hands  in  Aferch,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the 
prices  are  lowest. 

In  the  transportation  of  eggs  two  principal  questions  are  involved : 
First,  they  must  be  kept  at  proper  temperature  to  prevent  spoiling ; 
second,  due  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  commodity  they  must  be 
properly  packed  in  the  case  and  properly  stowed  in  the  car  and 
transported  without  any  rough  handling,  either  in  the  switching 
yards  or  on  the  line. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  loss,  numerous  rules  have 
been  made  by  the  carriers  which  specify  in  great  detail  the  pen- 
alties for  noncompliance  with  these  rules.  In  general,  carriers  in- 
spect the  cars  at  destination  to  see  that  the  rules  have  been  complied 
with,  but  the  eastern  roads  are  now  beginning  to  inspect  these  cars 
at  Chicago  as  well  as  at  the  eastern  destination.    . 

This  commission  recommends  that,  so  far  as  possible,  carload 
$hipments  of  eggs  should  be  inspected  at  point  of  origin,  so  that  the 
shipper  there  may  know  that  he  is  complying  with  the  carriers' 
requirements,  or  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
stowing  so  that  the  eggs  can  be  carried  safely. 

The  nistory  of  some  typical  rates  on  eggs  is  shown  in  Table  AlO 
on  page  15.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  state  what  percentage 
of  the  eggs  actually  moved  at  these  rates,  as  the  penalties  referred  to 
are  applied  directly  by  the  carriers  and  paid  by  the  shippers.  The 
third-class  rate  which  applies  throughout  the  United  States,  except 
where  special  commodity  rates  are  named,  is  in  reality  a  basic  or 
minimum -rate  above  which  other  rates  will  be  applied  if  any  of  the 
rules  are  broken. 

Shippers  and  carriers  have  been  studying  the  problem  of  safe 
transportation  of  eggs  for  over  a  year.  A  material  reduction  in  the 
loss  and  damage  claims,  which  to-day  run  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per 
year,  can  be  secured  only  by  the  widespread  use  of  such  interior  pack- 
ing in  the  cases  as  will  consistently  and  certainly  protect  the  eggs.  At 
the  present  time  the  railroads  endeavor  to  restrict  the  use  of  straw- 
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board  flats  and  fillers  to  new  flats  and  fillers,  but  the  impossibility! 
of  examining  every  case  of  eggs  to  determine  whether  the  interior 
packing  is  or  is  not  new  is  evident  to  every  carrier,  as  well  as  to  every 
shipper  and  receiver  of  eggs. 

This  commission  believes  that  some  means  should  be  devised  for 
the  transportation  of  eggs  in  containers  which  may  be  used  repeat- 
edly with  safety,  and  commends  to  the  carriers  ana  shippers  a  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view. 

FERTILIZER. 

Successful  apiculture  is  in  a'  large  measure  dependent  upon  the 
adequate  and  scientific  use  of  fertilizer.  In  turn  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try is  largely  dependent  upon  adequate  transportation  facilities  and 
reasonable  transportation  charges.  The  so-called  "  manufacture  "  of 
fertilizer  is,  in  reality,  the  assembling  of  fertilizer  materials  at  proper 
points  and  mixing  them  in  the  desired  proportions.  The  cost  of 
fertilizer  materials  and  transportation  costs,  both  inbound  and  out- 
bound, constitute  a  heavy  item  of  expense  encountered  by  the  fertilizer 
companies.  Manufacturing  costs  and  sales  expenses  are  relatively 
small  under  normal  conditions. 

The  consumption  of  fertilizer  is  much  heavier  in  the  States  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  than  elsewhere.  In  those 
States  (excluding  Kentucky  and  Louisiana)  approximately  4,800,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  were  consumed  in  1920.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
proximately 1,600,000  tons  were  consumed  in  New  England,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  West  Virginia.  Approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  fertilizer  were 
consumed  during  the  same  year  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  Of 
that  tonnage  most  was  consumed  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio. 

In  1921  the  tonnage  of  fertilizer  consumed  fell  off  sharply.  In  the 
Southeastern  States  it  dropped  from  4,800,000  tons  to  approximately 
2,6(X),000  tons.  In  the  New  England  and  eastern  seaboard  States  the 
consumption  decreased  and  likewise  in  the  Central  Western  States. 
The  greatest  decrease,  however,  both  in  tons  and  percentage,  was  in 
the  Southeastern  States.    While  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  during 

1920  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  yet  the  increase  in  1920 
was  only  normal.    The  consumption  in  the  Southeastern  States  in 

1921  was  less  than  it  had  been  for  more  than  15  years. 

The  phenomenal  drop  in  the  consumption  of  fertilizer  in  1921  was 
coincident  with  a  sharp  decline  in  prices. 

In  the  Southeastern  States  fertilizer  is  sold  on  a  delivered  basis; 
that  is,  the  fertilizer  companies  pay  the  freight  charges  to  the 
points  of  destination.  Table  A102  shows  the  comparative  spring 
prices  of  12  standard  brands  of  fertilizer  used  in  the  Southeastern 
States  from  1914  to  1921,  inclusive: 
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Table  A102. — Fertilizer — Southern  territory y  spring  prices. 


[Delivered  prices  Including  oatbound  freight.    Reference:  A,  ] 

C,  potash.l 

phosphoric  add;  B, 

nitrogen  (ammoiua) 

Brand. 

1914 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ABC 

10    2    2 

t22.50 
27.20 
24.70 
2a  70 
23.10 
26.60 
21.50 
26.00 
3a  50 
14.50 
16.50 
14.25 

$33.00 
42.50 
45.00 
36.25 
38.60 
42.00 
32.00 
4L50 
51.00 
27.50 
39.50 
18.00 

$32.60 
41.25 
42.50 
34.75 
37.00 
4a  75 
31.60 
40.25 
49.00 
25.00 
35.00 
18.00 

$44.50 
57.25 
56.75 
44.25 
5a  00 
56.60 
.  43.00 
•  56.75- 
68.28 
31.75 
43.75 
21.00 

$51.00 
65.00 
63.75 
49.25 
66.25 
64.25 
49.25 
63.25 
77.25 
85.00 
47.50 
25.60 

$43.60 
62.25 
49.60 
4a  75 
45.60 
51.60 
41.75 
5a  00 
59.50 
31.76 
37.75 
25.60 

$27.84 

10    3    3 

32.67 

10    2    4 

31.34 

10    1    3 

26.50 

9    2    3 

29.00 

9    3    3 

32.00 

8    2    2 

26.50 

8    3    3 

3L50 

8    4    4 

36.34 

10    0    2 

21.50 

10    0    4.- 

25.00 

16    0    0 

18.84 

As  will  later  appear,  the  drop  in  prices  in  the  Southeastern  States 
(1921  compared  with  1920)  was  greater  than  the  entire  inbound  and 
outbound  transportation  costs  paid  by  the  fertilizer  industry. 

In  so-called  "trunk  line"  territory  the  following  comj>arative 
prices  prevailed  during  the  years  1914  to  1921,  inclusive,  the  prices 
shown  being  agents'  prices  f.  o.  b.  Carteret,  N.  J.,  in  which  territory 
the  purchaser  pays  the  freight  from  the  points  of  manufacture  as 
indicated  by  Table  A103. 

Table  A103  is  typical  of  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  prevailing  during  the 
same  periods  in  the  Central  Western  otates  and  in  New  England. 
While  the  practice  is  not  uniform,  it  is  generally  the  case  in 
those  territories  that  the  purchaser  of  fertilizer  pays  the  freight 
from  points  of  manufacture.  .  Where  the  seller  pays  the  freight  the 
prices  are  adjusted  accordingly. 

Table  A103. — Fertilizer— Agents*  prices/,  o.  h.  Carteret^  N.  /.,  167 -pound  bags. 
[A,  ammonia;  B,  phosphoric  acid;  C,  potash.) 


Grades. 


ABC 

16     

1  8    1 

2  8    2 

3  9    4 

4  7    5 

Average 


2L12 


L 


$13. 40  $1Z  90  $16. 00  $14. 
16.56 

haa30 

25.75 
29.60 


15.80 
19.55 
26.25 
29.35 


2a  77 


li 


2§ 


2a  25 
28.50 
42.25 
40.60 


1917 


60 
19.25 
28.00 
42.25 
5a  00 


31.30  3L20 


$18. 00  $20. 
26.00  " 
38.00 
56.60 
67.60 


41.20 


1918 


1.25 
28.75 
41.26 
60.75 
71.75 


44.55 


$24.00 
32.00 
46.00 
67.00 
79.25 


49.65 


1919 


$24. 
33.00 
47.25 
68.25 
8a  60 


5a  70 


50  $22. 


75 
25.00 
33.00 
46.00 
51.00 


35.35 


1920 


25  $30. 


$24. 
3a  75 
39.60 
52.00 
60.00 


41.10 


25 
36.25 
46.60 
61.00 
69.00 


46.60 


1921 


$22.60 
2&25 
31.50 
40.60 
45.26 


33.85 


$16.25 
23.25 
28.25 
35.00 
38.25 


28.38 


The  problem  of  calculating  the  average  transportation  costs  on 
fertilizer  is  exceedingly  difficult.  To  begin  with,  fertilizer,  so  called, 
may  consist  of  one  plant  food  or  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  three 
plant  foods.  The  essential  plant  foods  are  ammonia,  available  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash.  The  materials  employed  in  making  the 
different  mixtures  are  derived  from  different  sources,  and  hence  the 
transportation  costs  vary  with  the  mixture.    In  different  portions 
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of  the  country  the  trade  consumption  of  different  kinds  of  fertilize 
materially  varies.  Thus,  acid  pnosphate,  in  itself  a  fertilizer  with- 
out other  plant  foods  being  added,  will  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the 
trade  consumption  of  fertdizer  in  one  territory  dunng  one  of  the 
seasons  and  in  another  territory  it  will  not  constitute  more  than 
5  per  cent. 

The  variation  in  trade  consumption  complicates  the  effort  to 
arrive  at  transportation  costs.  But  the  problem  is  even  more  difficult. 
The  various  plant  foods  (ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid) 
are  contained  in  many  available  commodities  that  are  selected  with 
regard  to  prices  and  transportation  cost&  Thus,  organic  anmioniates 
may  be  derived  from  lankage  produced  in  the  packing  centers, 
from  cottonseed  meal  produced  in  the  Southeastern  and  South- 
western States,  and  from  various  waste  materials  known  as  nitrog- 
enous manures.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  principal  source  of  mineral 
ammonia,  and  is  obtained  solely  from  Uhile^  but  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  cyanamid  are  other  mineral  ammomates  that  are  produced 
in  this  country.  Potash  comes  principally  from  the  French  and 
German  Provinces,  although  a  lunited  domestic  supply  is  obtain- 
able from  western  Nebraska,  California,  and  Canada,  the  last-named 
source  of  supply  consisting  of  wood  ashes. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  phosphate  rock  de- 
posits of  Florida  and  Tennessee,  although  Idaho  contains  some 
deposits.  To  make  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  in 
equal  proportions  phosphate  rock  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  is 
obtained  from  the  by-product  operations  of  the  copper  smelters. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  use  of  crude  sulphur  brought  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas  to  the  fertilizer  plants,  where  the  fertilizer 
companies  themselves  make  sulphuric  acid. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  understood  how  difficult  it  is  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  average  transportetion  cost  incident  te  the  making 
and  distribution  of  fertilizer.  Considering,  in  addition,  that  the 
fertilizer  plants  are  located  throughout  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  being  especially  numerous  in  the  Southeast,  the  prob- 
lem of  striking  averages  is  clearly  shown- 

The  solution  has  been  found  in  the  determination  of  actual  costs 
at  selected  typical  locations  of  fertilizer  manufacture.  Taking  first 
the  Southeastern  States,  it  is  considered  that  the  following  loca- 
tions embrace  all  the  varieties  of  conditions  and  transportetion  costs 
encountered  in  that  territory:  Charleston,  S.  C;  Richmond,  Va,; 
Norfolk,  Va. ;  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Americus,  Ga. ;  Jack- 
son, Miss.;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  actual  plant  operations  at  those  places  were  investigated  to 
determine  the  different  fertilizer  materials  used  at  each  place,  the 
sources  of  supply,  and  the  freight  costs  both  inbound  and  outboimd 
to  the  typical  trade  territories  surrounding  each  place.  The  study 
covers  operations  for  a  series  of  years  so  as  to  reflect  properly  the 
different  freight  rate  levels  prevailing  at  different  times. 

It  may  be  said  with  substantial  accuracy  that  in  the  Southeastern 
States  there  were  no  changes  in  freight  rates  prior  to  June  25, 1918, 
so  that  the  fibres  shown  in  Table  A104  for  1918  refled;  the  rate 
levels  prevailmg  in  that  territory  prior  to  that  date  i^  least  aa 
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far  back  as  1906.  The  figures  shown  for  1920  indicate  the  transpor- 
tation costs  following  the  25  per  cent  rate  advance,  effective  June  25, 
1918,  and  continuing  until  Augjust  26,  1920.  The  figures  shown  for 
1921  reflect  the  rate  level  prevailing  since  August  26,  1920,  at  which 
time  there  was  another  general  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  all  freight 
rates. 

Table  A104. — Fertilizer — Average  per  ton  freight  coat,  12  plants,  for  years  1918-1920 

and  1921, 

[In  cents  per  ton  3,000  pounds.) 


Charleston's.  C 
Blohmond,  Va. . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Charlotte,  N.C... 

Augusta,  Oa 

Americus.  Ga. . . : 

Jackson,  Miss 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Mobile.  Ala 

Memphis,  Tenn. . 
Montgomery,  Ala, 
Nashidlle,  Tenn.. 

Total 

Average  12  plants 


Acid  phosphate. 


1918 


433 
441 
440 
430 
439 
395 
254 
373 


343 
293 


4,441 
370 


1930 


535 


533 
545 
406 
317 
4«8 
372 
397 
435 
367 


5,582 
465 


1921 


680 
606 

670 
682 
621 
404 
688 
469 
507 
554 


6,811 
567 


Complete  goods. 


1918 


414 
891 
445 
300 
364 
244 
803 
369 
327 
367 
350 


4,352 
362 


1920 


490 
527 
506 
560 
585 
458 
306 
492 
342 
420 
476 
439 


6,601 


1921 


635 
595 
711 
613 
581 
388 
623 
438 
637 
606 
560 


6,875 
573 


Considering  the  fact  that  acid  phosphate  is  a  fertilizer,  and 
is  used  without  other  ingredients,  it  seems  proper  to  show  the 
transportation  costs  on  acid  phosphate  and  on  mixed  goods  sepa- 
rately. In  calculating  the  transportation  costs  on  mix^  fertilizer 
it  appears  that  a  mixture,  known  as  "  10-2-2  "  (being  10  per  cent 
available  phosphoric  acid,  2  per  cent  ammonia,  and  2  per  cent  pcTt- 
ash),  is  most  extensively  used  in  that  territory,  and  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  average  grade  shipped. 

A  numerical  average  of  the  transportation  costs  given  in  Table 
A104  indicates  that  in  1921  the  combined  inbound  and  outboimd  trans- 
portation costs  on  acid  phosphate  amounted  to  $5.67  per  ton,  and  on  a 
complete  mixture  (10-2-2)  $5.73  per  ton.  Such  costs  are  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  greater  than  in  1918  and  in  prior  years  back  to 
1906.  The  increase  on  acid  phosphate  has  been  $1.93,  and  on  mixed 
fertilizer  $2.11  per  ton. 

In  relation  to  prices  the  freight  costs  (combined  inbound  and  out- 
bound) in  the  Southeastern  States  are  greater  now  than  formerly, 
both  because  o/  the  increased  rates  and  the  reduced  prices. 

Table  A105  is  designed  to  show  the  increased  ratio  of  transpor- 
tation costs  to  prices  in  the  spring  of  1918,  in  the  spring  of  1920,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1921.  A  separation  has  been  made  again  as  between 
acid  phosphate  and  mixed  fertilizers.  The  average  prices  on  11 
brands  of  mixed  goods  were  used  in  making  the  calculation,  al- 
though the  freight  costs  on  the  mixed  goods  were  based  upon  a 
mixture  of  10-2-2  alone. 
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Tablb  A105. — Fertilizer — Ratio  of  freight  co$t  to  values y  for  years  1918-19X0  and  19tU 

I  Per  ton  2,000  pounds.  ] 


1918 


1920 


1921 


Add  phosphate: 

Value. 

Average  freight  (12  plants) 
Freight  percentage  to  cost. 

Complete  gcods: 

Average  value  11  brands. . . 
Average  freight  (12  plants). 
Freight  percentage  to  oost. 


121.00 
13.70 
17.52 

S50.ll 

13.62 

7.19 


$25.60 
$4.05 
18.22 

$45.80 
$4.66 
10.15 


$18.84 
$5. 67 
30.6$ 

$29.0$ 
$6.73 
19.6$ 


Central  western  territory  approximation  of  the  transportation 
costs  in  making  and  distributing  fertilizer  has  been  attained  by 
investigating  such  costs  at  the  fmlowing  places:  Chicago;  Chicago 
Heights;  Hiimmond,  Ind. ;  Cincinnati;  Sandusky;  New  Albany, 
Ind.;  Cleveland;  Baltimore. 

In  such  territory  the  freight  transportation  costs  on  fertilizer  are 
materially  higher  than  in  southern  territory.  This  is  due  to  the 
longer  hauls  on  the  raw  materials  (other  than  tankage)  and  to  the 
longer  average  hauls  on  the  outbound  movements.  Furthermore, 
the  freight  rates  on  finished  fertilizer  are  higher  in  official  classi- 
fication territory  than  in  the  southern  territory. 

In  the  period  from  November,  1914,  to  date  the  average  combined 
inbound  and  outbound  transportation  costs  at  plants  serving  the 
central  western  territoir  increased  from  $4.36  per  ton  to  $10.55  per 
ton,  or  $6.19  per  ton.  This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  142  per 
cent. 

The  foregoing  calculations  are  based  upon  average  costs  on  all 
grades  of  fertilizer. 

In  the  central  western  territory  fertilizer  is  usually  sold  f.  o.  b. 
point  of  manufacture,  the  purchaser  paying  the  freight  on  the 
finished  goods. 

At  this  time  the  outbound  freight  costs  from  the  places  above 
enumerated  average  approximately  $4  per  ton.  This  likewise  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  approximately  140  per  cent  since  November,  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of  the  different 
grades  of  fertilizer  f.  o.  b,  points  of  manufacture  in  the  periods 
above  shown  plus  the  outbound  freight  costs  then  prevailing: 

November,  1914 $22. 78 

November,  1914,  to  June  24,  1918 -♦ 36. 12 

June  25,  1918,  to  Aug.  2.5,  1920 46, 5K 

Aug.  26,  1920,  to  Jan.  1,  1921 40.94 

October,  1921 32. 38 

Based  upon  the  average  delivered  prices  just  shown,  it  appears 
that  the  combined  inbound  and  outbound  transportation  costs  on  fer- 
tilizer in  the  central  western  territory  bore  tne  following  ratio  to 
the  delivered  prices: 


November,  1914 

November,  1914nJuiie  24, 1918 
June  25, 1918-Aug.  25. 1920.... 

Aug.  26,  1920-J8n.  1,  1921 

October,  1921 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  difference  of  $9.60  per  ton  in  price  between 
November,  1914,  and  October,  1921,  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  of  $6.19  per  ton  in  the  transportation  costs,  leaving  but 
$3.41  per  ton  for  increased  manufacturing  costs  and  prices  of  fer- 
tilizer materials.  At  this  time  the  ratio  of  transportation  costs  to 
delivered  prices  (using  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  fall  of  1921)  has 
risen  to  32.6  per  cent. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  transportation 
costs  on  fertilizer  sold  in  the  New  England  territory.  The  consump- 
tion in  that  territory  is  relatively  small  and  consists  largely  of  that 
fertilizer  which  is  used  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.  Various  plants 
ship  a  portion  of  their  outputs  into  that  territory,  such  as  those 
located  at  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Carteret,  N.  J.  There  are  also 
plants  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Houlton  and  Searsport,  Me. 

In  connection  with  the  New  England  consumption  of  fertilizer  a 
large  part  of  the  transportation  service,  both  on  raw  materials  and 
the  finished  product,  is  rendered  by  vessels  at  whatever  may.  be  the 
prevailing  charter  rates  for  bottoms. 

Furthermore,  there  are  in  New  England  a  number  of  so-called 
dry  mixers,  which  bring  in  acid  phosphate  and  mix  it  with  other 
materials  derived  from  various  sources. 

Prices  of  fertilizer  in  New  England,  as  in  other  portions  of  the 
country,  have  sharply  declined  since  1920,  and  the  transportation 
costs  now  bear  a  materially  higher  ratio  to  the  delivered  prices  of 
fertilizer  than  prevailed  prior  to  the  war. 

In  summarizing  the  foregoing  facts  it  may  be  said  that  the  present 
price  of  fertilizer  and  phosphate  are  now  close  to  the  pre-war  basis 
except  for  the  higher  ireiffht  costs  prevailing.  Material  prices  and 
costs  of  manufacture  are  almost  back  to  normal,  leaving  the  present 
freight  costs  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  difference  between 
current  prices  of  fertilizer  and  those  which  prevailed  prior  to  the 
war. 

In  the  Central  West  the  measure  of  freight-rate  increases  has  been 
so  great  and  the  unit  of  purchase  is  so  relatively  large  that  a. 
restoration  of  anything  like  the  pre-war  freight  costs  in  that  terri- 
tory would,  by  reason  of  competitive  conditions,  bring  about  a  still 
further  and  material  reduction  of  fertilizer  prices  in  that  territory. 
Such  a  reduction  in  prices,  due  to  a  reduction  in  freight  costs,  would 
necessarily  tend  to  alleviate  in  some  measure  the  difficulties  of  the 
famners  and  enable  them  to  purchase  and  use  more  fertilizer,  with 
conset^uent  benefits  in  the  way  of  increased  production  and  early 
maturity  of  crops. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  immediate  problem  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent and  more  complicated.  Prices  of  fertilizer  are  practically  back 
to  a  pre-war  level,  notwithstanding  the  increased  freight  costs. 

If,  by  reason  ot  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  farmer 
in  the  South  should  be  aided  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  resume  the 
purchase  and  consumption  of  fertilizer  to  a  normal  degree,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  fertilizer  companies  in  that  territory  would  be  lessened 
and  doubtless  competitive  forces  would,  in  a  short  time,  cause  a  still 
further  reduction  m  prices  at  least  equal  to  the  reduction  of  freight 
costs  paid  by  the  fertilizer  companies. 
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AGMOULTURAL.  IMPLEMENTS. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  farmer  is 
for  agricultural  implements.  Agricultural  implements  are  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  sowing,  cjiltivating,  reaping, 
and  harvesting  of  the  farmer's  crops.  Their  use  has  very  largely 
increased  the  per  man  production  and  in  some  degree  accounts  for 
the  increase  per  acrt  production.  The  farmer  is  interested  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  their  prices,  fluctuations,  and  manufacture. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were  601  implement 
factories  in  1914,  as  against  521  in  1919.  The  value  of  their  prod- 
uct in  1914  was  $164,087,000,  as  against  $304,961,000  in  1919.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  production  of  agricultural  implements  for  1920 
amounted  to  $536,945,000,  of  which  $193,563,000  was  the  value  of 
tractors,  an  item  which  was  not  of  great  importance  in  the  previous 
census.  The  outbound  tonnage  of  agricultural-implement  plants  in 
1920  shows  for  domestic  1,848,130  tons  and  for  foreign  227,030,  * 
a  total  of  2^075,160  tons.  These  figures  do  not  include  twine  ton- 
nage. All  implement  manuiacturers  do  not  manufacture  twtne. 
The  information  received  as  to  twine  price  for  1922  shows  it  to  be 
6  per  cent  over  1914.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  twine  tonnage 
because  of  the  large  number  of  small  independent  companies  now 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity. 

In  part  1  of  this  report,  pages  188  to  192,  is  given  the  prices  by 
years  of  various  agricultural  implements  from  1913  to  1922,  inclu- 
sive. From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  the  peak  reached  in  prices  of 
agricultural  implements  over  1913  or  1914  was  76  per  cent,  whereas 
the  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  reached  a  peak  oi  172  per 
cent.  From  investigations  made  by  this  commission  it  was  also  found 
that  the  present  factory  prices  of  agricultural  implements,  if  power 
equipment  and  twine  are  not  included,  when  compared  with  the 
prices  of  1914,  show  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  the  1914  prices;  if. 
power  equipment  and  twine  were  included  in  the  computation,  the 
increase  of  prices  over  those  of  1914  would  be  less  thaVi  20  per  cent, 
'  while  the  present  prices  of  all  commodities  when  compared  with  the 
prices  of  1914  show  an  increase  of  52  per  cent. 

In  1914  the  transportation  charges  on  agricultural  implements 
were  about  11  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  to  the  farmer,  including 
the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  their  construction.  In  1921 
this  had  increased  to  15^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  About  two 
and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  material  inbound  are  re- 
quired to  produce  one  ton  of  agricultural  implements.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  known  as  the  basic  commodities,  such  as  pig  iron, 
steel,  coal,  coke,  lumber,  etc.  The  increased  freight  charges  on  these 
basic  commodities,  both  in  the  conversion  of  the  ore  into  steel  and 
the  timber  into  lumber,  which  in  turn  is  worked  up  into  various 
wood  parts,  are  important  factors  in  determining  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  A  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  these  basic 
commodities  would  assist  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  freight  rates  to  the  production  of  steel 
is  treated  more  fully  in  the  report  under  steel. 

Our  investigations  also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agricul- 
tural-implement companies  render  special  services  to  the  farmers  in 
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the  establishment  of  their  branch  houses  throughout  the  various  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  United  States.  About  86  per  cent  of  the  farm 
implements  are  shipped  direct  to  purchasers,  including  both  dealers 
and  farmers'  cooperative  associations.  The  remaining  15  per  cent 
are  distributed  to  the  purchasers  through  the  branch  houses,  which 
also  carry  emergency  stocks  of  machines  and  repair  parts,  includ- 
ing repairs  for  machines  sold  more  than  30  years  before.  A  further 
distinct  gervice  to  agriculture  is  rendered  through  these  branch 
houses  by  their  forces  of  experts  who  cooperate  with  the  dealers  in 
assisting  farmers  to  set  up,  adjust,  and  repair  machines. 

An  interesting  study  has  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  bushels  of 
com  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  certain  implements. 

To  accurately  determine  the  relationship  of  transportation  cost 
to  the  farmers  purchasing  power,  cumulative  freight  charges  on 
the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manuiacture  of  implements,  the  freight 
charges  applicable  to  the  movement  of  the  implements  themselves 
to  the  farm  and  to  the  movement  of  the  product  of  the  farm  to  mar- 
ket, were  determined.  Likewise,  the  relationship  which  the  selling 
price  of  the  raw  material,  the  selling  price  of  the  implement,  and  the 
price  of  the  farmers'  product  bore  to  the  number  of  units  of  farm 
production  necessary  during  the  various  periods  to  purchase  the 
implements. 

The  freight  on  the  raw  material  to  the  steel  mills,  the  freight  on 
the  logs  to  the  sawmills,  and  the  freight  on  the  steel  and  lumber  and 
other  necessary  commoaities  to  the  point  of  manufacture  of  the  ag- 
ricultural implements  was  obtained  in  detail  on  the  units  necessary 
to  produce  the  implements  in  their  final  manufactured  state.  In 
this  way  an  accurate  analysis  was  made  of  the  entire  freight  cost 
involvea  in  purchasing  the  agricultural  implements  by  the  farmers' 
unit  of  production,  and  gives  an  accurate  insight  into  the  total  cumu- 
lative freight  charges  which  add  and  detract  in  direct  relation  to  his 
purchasing  power. 

Charts  A106  and  A107  and  Tables  A106  to  A115,  inclusive,  are 
based  upon  the  premise  that  the  farmer,  at  the  representative  produc- 
ing points,  purchases  his  agricultural  implements  f.  o.  b.  the  factory 
at  Moline,  111.,  a  fairly  representative  implement-manufacturing 
point,  and,  furthermore,  purchases  them  with  the  products  of  the 
farm — viz,  com  and  wheat.  The  price  of  com  and  wheat  is  deter- 
mined by  tsJting  the  cash  price  at  Chicago  on  dates  shown  and 
deducting  therefrom  the  freight  froin  the  representative  producing 
center,  together  with  a  small  charge  per  bushel  for  country  elevator 
handling. 

The  purpose  of  portraying  the  farmer's  purchasing  power  in  this 
way  is  to  give  full  consideration  to  each  element  of  cost  and  dis- 
tribution, in  a  cumulative  manner,  from  the  state  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. In  this  manner  each  process  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the 
transaction  in  its  entirety.  It  should  be  understood  in  considering 
the  figures  and  charts  presented  in  connection  with  this  study  that 
they  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  eflFects  upon  the 
farmer's  purchasing  power  of  an  out-of-line  condition  between  the 
price  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  products  and  the  price  which 
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he  has  to  pay  for  farm  implements  and  the  cost  of  transportation' 
The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn  required  to  purchase  a  given* 
article  or  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  transportation  depends  upon 
the  relation  between  the  price  of  wheat  or  corn  and  the  price  of  the 
article  purchased  and  the  price  of  transportation.  As  the  price  of  | 
wheat  or  corn  declines,  or  as  the  price  of  transportation  or  the  price 
of  articles  which  the  farmers  have  to  buy  rises,  the  number  of  bushels 
required  to  pay  for  the  articles  or  for  the  transportation,  increases. 
The  object  of  the  charts  and  tables  presented  m  this  study  is  to 
demonstrate  this  fact.  In  order  to  bring  facts  out  sharply  it  was 
necessary  to  take  cases  representing  extremes  more  or  less.  For  in- 
stance, (Julbertson,  Nebr.,  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  com 
belt  and  represents  a  rather  extreme  situation,  as  does  Oklahoma 
Citv  and  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  whereas  Springfield,  111.,  is  located  close 
to  both  the  terminal  market  for  wheat  and  corn  and  the  point  of 
production  of  farm  implements.  Oklahoma  City  and  Culbertson, 
therefore,  represent  one  extreme  and  Springfield  the  other.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  farm  implements  in  question  are  not 
purchased  by  each  farmer  every  year  and  that  their  life  extends 
over  a  varying  period  of  years,  so  that  each  farmer  is  not  aflfected 
by  the  situation  presented  to  the  full  extent  indicated  by  these  charts 
and  tables. 

Four  typical  implements  have  been  used  in  this  analysis,  viz,  a 
gang  plow,  weight  738  pounds;  a  farm  wagon,  weight  1,200  pounds; 
a  grain  binder,  weight  1,950  pounds;  and  a  com  binder,  weight  1,880 
pounds.  Table  A 106  shows  the  cost  of  these  four  implements  at 
representative  points,  1913  to  1922.  Table  A107  shows  freight  on 
the  raw  material  from  the  mine  and  the  forest  to  the  implement 
factory  and  freight  on  the  four  finished  implements  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  respective  points,  together  with  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease over  1913.  Table  A108  shows  the  price  of  corn  and  wheat 
(Chicago  market)  on  dates  specified,  1911  to  1922,  inclusive.  Table 
A 109  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  required  to  purchase 
the  implements  at  points  indicated,  1913  to  1922.  It  will  be  noted 
from  tnis  table  that  716  bushels  of  corn  were  required  to  purchase 
these  four  typical  implements  at  Springfield,  111.,  August  1,  1913, 
while  on  August  1,  1917,  it  reauired  but  256  bushels  of  com  to  make 
the  same  purchase.  During  tnis  four-year  period  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  30  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  implements; 
no  increase  in  the  transportation  costs,  but  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  corn  from  68^  cents  per  bushel  to  $2.81  per  bushel,  Chicago  mar- 
ket, thus  requiring  a  less  number  of  bushels  to  make  the  purchase. 
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Table  A106. — Cost  to  farmer  of  a  gang  plow,  farm  wagon,  grain  hinder^  and  corn  binde. 
at  representative  corn  and  wheat  producing  points  for  specified  periods  191S-19S2,  and 
per  cent  of  increase  in  cost  over  191 S. 


Location. 


FprineCeld,  HI 

P«»r  cent  over  1913.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . 

Per  cent  over  1913. . 
Goodland,  Kans 

Per  cent  over  1913. , 
Culbertson,  Nebr 

Per  cent  over  1913.. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Per  cent  over  1913. . 


Aug.  1, 
1913. 


S441.00 


4&4.50 
490.' so" 


485.00 
469.56 


Aug.  I, 
1914. 


$446.00 

1 

484.50 


490.50 
485.66 
'469.56 


Aug.  1, 
1915. 


$446.00 

1 

485.50 

21 

490.50 


486.00 
21 

470.50 
21 


Aug.  1, 
1916. 


$485.00 

10 

527.00 

9 
532.00 

8 
523.75 

8 
511.00 

9 


Aug.  1, 
1917. 


$572.00 

30 
611.00 

26 
615.50 

26 
613.50 

26 
596.00 

27 


Aug.  1, 
1918. 


$764.50 

73 
813.00 

68 
819.50 

67 
816.25 

68 
795.00 


Location. 


Springfield,  lU 

Per  cent  over  1913. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . 

Per  cent  over  1913. 
Ooodland,  Kans 

Per  cent  over  1913. 
Ciilbertson,  Nebr 

Per  cent  over  1913. 
Fareo,  N.  Dak 

Per  cent  over  1913. 


Aug.  1, 
1919. 


r86.50 

78 
838.00 

73 
845.00 

72 
840.00 

73 
809.00 

72 


Aug.  26, 

im 


$874.50 

98 
934.50 

93 
944.00 

92 
936.50 

93 

9iaoo 

94 


Aug.l, 

isSi. 


$820.00 

86 
867.00 

79 
876.50 

78 
871.00 

80 
841.50 

79 


Oct.  15, 
1921. 


$700.00 

59 
751.00 

55 
761.00 

55 
738.00 

52 
726.50 

56 


Jan.  3, 
1922. 


$699.50 

59 
749.50 

55 
750.00 

55 
736.00 

52 
725.50 

55 


Table  A107. — Freight  costs  of  a  gang  plow,  farm  wagon,  grain  binder,  and  com  binder, 
19 13-1922  and  per  cent  increase  over  1913. 


^^3.^' 

^?f4.'' 

Y.k'' 

^?!«.'' 

^^!' 

Aug.  1, 
1918. 

Springfield,  m.: 

Material,  r.  0.  b.  Molime 

$32.85 
6.64 

$32.85 
6.64 

$33.62 
6.64 

$33.93 
6.64 

$37.23 
6.64 

$48.00 

Im^ements,  f.  o.  b.  Springfield 

8.91 

Total r , . . . ,   . .   

39.49 
0 

39.49 
0 

40.26 
2 

40.57 
3 

43.87 
11 

56.91 

PflT  Cffllt  over  Iftl.^- , r . , . . ,   - 

44 

"* 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

Material.  L  o.  b.  Moline 

32.85 
34.68 

32.85 
34.68 

33.62 
34.68 

33.93 
34.68 

37.23 
34.68 

48.00 

Implements,  f.  o.  b.  Oklahoma  City . . 

44.64 

Total 

67.53 
0 

67.53 
0 

68.30 

1 

68.61 
2 

71.91 
6 

92.64 

Per  cent  ov^  ioi,3, ,,_.,.,,..„, 

37 

Ooodlaiid.  Kjans.: 

Material,  f.  o.  b.  Moline 

32.85 
40.16 

32.85 
40.16 

33.62 
36.60 

33.93 
41.31 

37.23 
30.86 

48.00 

Implements,  f.  o.  b.  Ooodland 

61.47 

Total 

73.01 
0 

73.01 
0 

70.31 

75.24 
3 

77.09 
•      6 

99.47 

Per  ceaaX  oyer  1913 

36 

Culbertson,  Nebr.: 

Mat«ial,  f.  o.  b.  Moline 

32.86 
35.54 

32.85 
35.54 

33.62 
34.33 

33.93 
34.33 

37.28 
35.54 

48.00 

Implements,  f.  o.  b.  Culbertson 

45.82 

Total  

68.89 
0 

68.39 
0 

67.95 

68.26 

72.77 
6 

93.82 

P«  cent  over  1913 

37 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Material  f.  o.  b.  Moline 

32.85 
20.23 

32.86 
20.23 

33.62 
20.23 

33.93 
20.23 

37.23 
20.23 

48.00 

Tmolements.  f .  o.  b.  Fargo 

25.88 

Total 

53.06 
0 

53.06 
0 

63.85 

1 

54.16 
2 

57.46 

8 

73.88 

Par  oent  over  1913 

30 
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Table  A107. — Freight  costs  of  a  gang  plow,  farm  toagon,  grain  Mnder,  and  com 
hinder,  1913-1922  and  per  cent  increase  over  1913 — Continued. 


Aug.l, 
1919. 

Aug.  26, 
1920. 

Aog.  1, 
1921. 

Oct.  15, 
1921. 

Jan.  3. 
1«L 

Springfield,  la: 

Mftterial.f.o  b.Moline 

4 

S48.66 
8.91 

$66.17 
12.19 

$65.60 
12.50 

$65.60 
12.50 

$63.  :t) 

Tmnlflmfflitii  fob  BDiinffflold .-r .,.,-. 

12,14 

Total 

57.57 
46 

78.36 
98 

78.10 
98 

78.10 
98 

75- M 

PftT  CAnt  ovftr  1913                              a............... 

92 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

MatM-ial  fob  Moline 

S:S 

66.17 
60.40 

65.60 
60.40 

65.60 
60.40 

£3.70 

TmnlnTnAnts  fob  OklahoniA  CitV 

58.64 

Total * 

93.30 
38 

126.57 
87 

126.00 
87 

126.00 
87 

122.  $4 

Per  cflnt  ovfir  1913.             .......................< 

9>\ 

Goodland,  Kans.: 

Mfttnnal.f  n.b.  Molina     

48.66 
51.47 

66.17 
60.62 

65.60 
09.62 

65.60 
60.62 

<a.70 

TmnlnmATitA    fob  Goodlnnd ...^.r.. 

67.61 

Total : 

100.13 
37 

135.79 
86 

135.22 
85 

135.22 
86 

131.31 

Per  cent  over  1913 

90 

Culbertson,Nebr.: 

Mftterial  fob  Moline  .              

48.66 
45.82 

66.17 
61.91 

65.60 
61.91 

66.60 
61.91 

63.70 

TmnlnTiinnts  f .  o.  b.  OuibftrtRon- ..,. 

ao.oo 

Total 

94.48 

38 

128.08 

87 

127.51 
87 

127.61 
87 

121:9 

Per  cmt  over  1913 ■. 

81 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Material  f. o.  b.Moline 

48.66 
25.88 

66.17 
35.40 

66.60 
35.40 

65.60 
35.40 

63.70 

Implements  f  o  b.  Farso 

34  38 

Total > 

74.64 
40 

101.57 
91 

101.00 
90 

101.00 
90 

9&0Q 

Per  cent  over  1913 

ss 

Table  A108. — Price  of  com  and  wheat  {Chicago  market). 


0 

For  period— 

Aug.l, 
1911. 

Aug.l, 
1912. 

Aug.l, 
1913. 

Aug.l, 
1914. 

\^s!- 

^^6.*' 

Anr  1. 
1917. 

Own 

»:§, 

$0,734 

i.ooi 

$0.68} 
.84} 

$0.77 
.87J 

'?:!?| 

'?:^ 

$2.31 

Wheat 

2.56 

Forperiod- 

Aug.  1, 
1918. 

Aug.l, 
1919. 

Aug.26, 
1920. 

^•^i.'' 

Oct.  15, 
1921. 

Jan.l. 
1922. 

Oorn     

$1.65 
2.24 

$1.97 
2.96 

$1.61} 
2.56 

$0.60i 
1.22} 

$0.4<H 
1.19 

$0  46} 

Wheat 

1.134 

Table  A109. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  com  required  to  purchase  a 
farm  wagon,  gang  plow,  com  binder,  and  grain  binder  manufactured  at  Moline,  lU.^ 
and  sold  at  representative  consuming  cerUersfor  specified  periods,  1915-1921. 


Location. 

Aug.l, 
1913. 

Y^fi!' 

^^5!' 

Aug.l, 
1916. 

1917.' 

Aug.l, 
1918. 

^^i!' 

^^!t 

VJi.'' 

Oct.  15, 
1921. 

Jan.  3, 
19S2. 

Springfield,  m 

OUahoma,  Okla 

Goodland,  Kan* 

Culbertson.Nebr.... 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

716 
931 
928 
928 
843 

642 
800 
799 
797 
731 

C12 
760 
757 
768 
696 

647 
798 
796 
790 
733 

256 
284 
286 
285 
273 

490 
568 
570 
571 
532 

418 
478 
480 
479 
446 

583 
702 
706 
704 
652 

1,600 
2,708 
2,704 
2  764 
2,206 

2,027 
4,191 
4,142 
4^214 
3,009 

1,9» 
3,143 

J087 
2,488 
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On  August  26,  1920,  with  increased  freight  rates  in  effect  it 
required  a  lesser  number  of  bushels  than  during  the  period  1913 
to  1916  before  any  of  the  advances  in  freight  rates  became  effec- 
tive. This  situation  was  rapidly  reversed,  and  in  1918  and  again 
in  1920,  when  the  price  of  com  dropped  coincidentally  with  an 
increased  freight  rate,  so  that  on  August  1,  1921,  with  com  at  60^ 
cents  per  bushel,  it  required  1,690  bushels  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. Between  August  1,  1921,  and  October  16,  1921,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  implements,  but 
there  was  a  further  decrease  in  the  price  of  com  until  on  that  date 
it  reached  46J  cents  per  bushel,  at  Chicago,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  bushels  required  to  purchase  implements  to  2,027 
bushels.  With  com  at  46^  cents  January  1,  1922,  Chicago  market, 
and  the  freight  rate  reduced  from  16  to  14^  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, under  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it 
took  1,949  bushels  of  com  to  complete  the  transaction. 

Springfield,  111.,  is  located  185  miles  from  the  Chicago  market, 
and  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  center  of  production  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  may  be  properly  classified  as  a  represen- 
tative short-haul  point. 

Culbertson,  Nebr.,  790  miles  from  Chicago,  required  «28  bushels  of 
com  to  make  the  purchase  of  said  implements  August  1,  1913 ;  285 
bushels  as  of  August  1,  1917;  2,764  bushels  as  of  August  1,  1921; 
4,214  bushels  as  of  OAober  16, 1921 ;  and  3,087  bushels  as  of  January 
3,  1922. 

The  actual  amount  of  accumulated  freight  charges  in  dollars 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  these  four  typical  implements  with 
com  is  shown  in  Table  AllO.  One  of  these  factors,  namely,  the 
freight  on  the  crop,  is  necessarily  controlled  by^  the  number  of 
bushels  of  com,  illustrated  on  previous  pages,  which  are  necessary 
to  purchase  the  four  implements  involved.  It  is  found  that  in  1913 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Culbertson,  Nebr.,  farmer  to  pay  $196.24 
in  freight  charges  in  order  to  purchase  the  four  implements,  while 
on  August  1, 1917,  he  was  required  to  expend  but  $112.11  as  against 
$1,233.31  as  of  October  15,  1921,  an  increase  of  over  500  per  cent,, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  the  implements  between  August 
1,  1921,  and  October  15, 1921.  The  reduction  effected  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  the  western  grain  rate  case,  I.  C.  C. 
12929,  opinion  7178,  reduced  this  obligation  to  $746.18  as  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1922,  although  there  was  an  advance  of  but  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  in  the  price  of  corn  on  the  Chicago  market. 
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Table  A 110. — Statement  showing  the  total  amount  affreight  involved  in  the  TiMnt^faetvre 
and  sale  of  a  gang  plow ^  farm  wagon,  grain  binder ,  and  com  binder  manufactured  at 
Moline,  lU.,  and  sold  at  grain  prodtunng  centers  and  the  sale  of  com  at  Ckico^^ 

[Raw  material  moved  to  lAune,  111.;  implements  moved  from  MoUne  to  produdzig  point;  com,  Ircn 

produolng  point  to  Chicago.] 


Aug.  1, 
1913. 

Aug.l, 
1914. 

S32.35 

6.64 

32.85 

^^s]' 

Aug.l, 
1916. 

V.!7'' 

^-gi'- 

Spridg&eld,Ill.: 

Com  to  Chicago 

S32.ll 

6.64 

32.85 

S30.90 
a64 
33.62 

332.60 
a64 
33.93 

$12L91 

a64 

37.23 

fa  'i'? 

Implements,  Moline  to Sprbigfleld... . 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

8.91 

4S.W 

Totol 

71.60 

71.84 

71.16 

73.17 

66.78 

mo 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Com  10  Cnicago 

130.44 
34.68 
32.85 

112.13 

34.68 
32.85 

106.40 
34.68 
33.62 

111.27 
34.68 
33.93 

39.80 
34.68 
37.23 

IflLM 

Implements ,  Moline  to  Oklahoma  City . 

44.M 
4&00 

Total 

197.97 

179.66 

174.70 

18a39 

111.80 

asLa 

Ooodland.  Kans.: 

Com  io  Chicago 

122.16 
4a  16 
32.85 

106.23 
4a  16 
32.85. 

99.73 
36.09 
33.62 

104.76 
41.31 
33.98 

37.66 
39.86 
37.28 

106.97 

ImplementsTMoline  to  Ooodland 

Raw  material  to  Moline 

51.47 
flLQO 

Total 

195.17 

178.24 

17a  04 

180.00 

114.75 

906.44 

Culbertson,  Nebr.: 

Com  to  Chicago. . .         .      .       

127.85 
35,64 
32.85 

109.88 
35.54 
32.86 

104.30 
34.33 
33.62 

108.92 
34.33 
38.93 

39.34 
35.54 
37.23 

110.31 

Implements/Moline  "to  Culbertson .... 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

45-ffl 
48.00 

Total 

196.24 

178.27 

172.34 

177.18 

11^11 

304.21 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Com  to  Chicago -■ 

87.42 
20.23 
32.85 

75.83 
20.23 
32.85 

72L19 
2a  23 
33.62 

76.02 
2a  23 
33.93 

28.31 
2a  23 

37.23 

70.71 

ImplementsTMoline  to  Fargo 

35^88 

Raw  material  to  Moltaie 

41 OQ 

Total 

14a  50 

128.91 

126.04 

13018 

85.77 

144.  SB 

Aug.l. 
1919. 

*Sfe*- 

U'- 

Oct.  15, 
1921. 

Jan.  3. 
1022- 

Springfield,  Ul.: 

Corn  to  Chicago 

$27.75 
8.91 
48.66 

353.90 
12.19 
66.17 

$155.99 
12.50 
66.60 

$187. 16 
12.60 
66.00 

$158.30 

Implements,  Moline  to  Springfield .... 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

12.14 
63.70 

Total 

85.32 

132.26 

234.09 

266.86 

23114 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Com  to  Chicago 

92.39 
44.64 
48.60 

182.31 
60.40 
66.17 

718.51 
60.40 
65.60 

1,112.06 
60.40 
66.60 

633  4n 

ImplementsTMoline  to  Oklahoma  City . 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

58.64 
63.70 

Total                  * 

185.60 

308.88 

844.51 

1.238.06 

766.15 

Ooodland,  Kans.: 

C-om  to  Chicago 

90.17 
51.47 
48.66 

179.30 
60.62 
66.17 

686.46 
60.62 
66.60 

1.061.41 
60.62 
66.60 

678.10 

Implements,  Moline  to  Ooodland 

Raw  materia]  to  Moline 

07.11 
63  70 

Total 

190.30 

315.09 

821.67 

1,186.23 

71039 

Culbertson,  Nebr.: 

Com  to  Chicago 

92.72 
45.82 
48.66 

182.80 
61.91 
66.17 

726.37 
61.91 
66.00 

1,106.80 
61.91 
66.60 

623.39 

Implements,  Moline  to  Culbertson. . . . 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

60. «» 
63.10 

Total 

187.20 

3ia88 

852.88 

1,283.31 

746.18 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.: 

Com  to  Chicago 

59.23 
25.88 
48.66 

128.01 
35.40 
66.17 

432.63 
36.40 
65.60 

590.16 
36.40 
66.00 

309.  tf 

Tmnlements.  )Sf <riine  to  Farso 

34.38 

Raw 'material  to  Moline....".. 

63.70 

Total 

133.77 

229.58 

633.63 

601.16 

487.30 
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In  1913,  with  corn  selling  ground  50  cents  per  bushel  at  Culbert- 
son,  Nebr.,  the  farmer  paid  13f  cents  per  bushel  for  transportation 
to  Chicago.  In  1921,  with  com  selling  around  17^  cents  a  bushel 
at  Culbertson,  Nebr.,  the  transportation  charge  was  26^  cents  a 
bushel.  In  1913  the  carriers'  labor  cost  for  transporting  this  corn 
was  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  5^  cents  per  bushel;  in  1921  it  was 
60  per  cent  of  the  freight,  or  15|  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  If  cents 
per  bushel  less  than  the  farmer  realized  for  his  products,  includ- 
ing his  summer's  labor,  the  cost  of  his  seed,  investment  in  his  land, 
implements,  etc.  This  situation  has  been  partially  corrected  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  on  grain  effective  January  3,  1922,  in  accord- 
ance with  I.  C.  C.  docket  12929,  opinion  7178,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  from  1^  cents 
to  6i  cents  per  bushel,  depending  upon  the  distance  from  the  Chi- 
cago market. 

Table  Alll  shows  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  to  pur- 
chase the  same  implements  at  points  specified  for  the  same  period, 
1913  to  1922.  While  this  table  shows  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wheat,  the  reduction  is  much  less  radical  than  in 
the  case  of  corn. 

Table  Alll. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  required  to 
purchase  a  gang  plow,  farm  wagon,  gram  binder,  and  com  binder,  manufac- 
tured at  MoUne,  lU.,  and  sold  at  grain-producing  reenters,  and  sale  of  wheat  at 
Chicago, 


Lfocation. 

1913. 

1914. 

1916. 

1916. 

Aug. 
1917. 

1918. 

Aug. 
19l'9. 

1926. 

Aug. 
\9!h. 

Oct. 
192{. 

656 
852 
851 
834 
760 

Jan. 
19^2. 

SpringflcM,  ni 

Oldalioma,  Okla 

Ooodhknd,  Kans 

Culbertson.  Nebr 

Pargo,  N.Dak 

509 
736 
789 
736 
899 

558 
704 
707 
704 
633 

433 
529 
631 
639 
484 

412 
495 
497 
492 
467 

230 
257 
259 
258 
246 

366 
404 
406 
406 
383 

274 
303 
309 
307 
289 

359 
414 
417 
414 
391 

744 
946 
943 
947 
850 

683 
861 
880 
846 
777 

Table  A112  shows  the  accumulative  freight  charges  involved  in 
the  purchase  of  the  four  typical  farm  implements  with  wheat. 


Table  A112. — Statement  showing  the  total  amount  affreight  involved  in  tfie  manufacture 
and  sale  of  a  farm  wagon,  gang  plow,  00m  binder,  and  grain  bfnder  manufactured  at 
MoUne,  IIL,  €md  sold  at  grain-producing  centers,  and  the  sale  of  wheat  at  Chicago. 

I  Raw  material  moved  to  MoUne,  UL;  implements  move  from  IColine  to  producing  point;  wheat,  from 

producing  point  to  Chicago.  ] 


Aug.  1, 
1913. 


ug.  1 
1914. 


191 


Aug.  1, 
1915. 


Aue.  1, 
1916. 


Aug.  1, 
1917. 


^?fa•• 


Sprinc^eldyUL: 

Wlieat  to  Chicago 

Implements,  Mollne  to  Springfield ... 
Raw  material  to  MdUne 

Total 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Wlieat  to  Cbioago 

Implements,  Umti»  to  Oklahoma  City 
Raw  matffial  to  MoBne 

Total 


S27.33 
6.64 
32.85 


130.17 

6.64 

82.85 


$33.41 
6.64 
83.62 


$22.29 
6.64 
83.98 


$12.46 

6.64 

32.23 


66.62 


69.66 


63.67 


62.86 


56.32 


121.59 
34.68 
32.85 


116.37 
34.68 
32.86 


87.30 
34.68 
33.62 


81.68 
34.68 
33.98 


42.66 
34.68 
37.23 


189.12 


183.80 


155.60 


160.29 


114.46 


$25.36 
8.91 
48.00 


82.27 


44.64 
48.00 


176.46 
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Table  A112. — Statement  shotoing  the  total,  amount  of  freight  involved  in  ike 
manufacture  and  sale  of  a  farm  wagon,  gang  plow,  com  hinder,  and  gmUm 
Under  manufactured  at  Moline,  III.,  and  sold  at  graUirprodudng  centers,  oM 
the  sale  of  tcheat  at  C^icaf^o— Continued, 


Aug.  1, 
1913. 

Aug.l, 
1914. 

^^ll' 

u.'' 

^'J!7^ 

-N%.'- 

Ooodland,Kans.: 

Wheat  to  Chioaco ; 

1117.54 
40.16 
32.85 

$112.46 
40.16 
32.85 

$84.46 
36.67 
33.62 

$79.00 
41.31 
33.93 

$41.24 
39.86 
87.23 

$81.73 

Implements,  MoUne  to  Goodland 

Raw  matATlal  to  Mft|*iM. ,  r  -  r  x 

51.47 
48.00 

Total 

190.55 

185.47 

154.77 

154.33 

118.33 

181.19 

Culbertson,  Nebr.: 

W  heat  to  Chica  eo 

120.54 
35.54 
32.85 

115.41 
35.54 
32.85 

86.65 
34.33 
33.62 

80.59 
34.33 
33.98 

42.38 
35.54 
37.28 

81.17 

Implements,  Mmine  to  Culbertson 

Raw  material  to  Moline 

4S.S 
48.0 

Total 

188.93 

183.80 

154.60 

148.85 

115.15 

177.  ■ 

Fargo.  N.  Dak.: 

Wheat  to  Chlcaeo 

78.25 
20.23 
32.85 

70.28 
20.23 
32.85 

58.75 
20.23 
83.62 

50.73 
20.23 
33.93 

27.29 
20.23 
37.23 

54.9 

Implements,  Moline  to  Fargo 

25.9 

Raw  material  to  Moline.  .7. 

48.9 

Total 

126.33 

123.36 

107.60 

104.89 

84.75 

128.9 

^■J!«'' 

^^0*' 

^}- 

Oct.  15, 
1921. 

Jan.  3, 
1922. 

Springfield,  111.: 

Wheat  to  Chicago 

$19. 52 
8.91 
48.66 

$35,50 
12.19 
66.17 

$73.64 
12.60 
65.60 

$64,98 
12.50 
65.60 

m.# 

Implements,  Moline  to  Springfield. . . . 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

1114 
61 7D 

Total 

77.09 

113.86 

151. 75 

143.08 

]3i31 

Oklahoma,  Okla.: 

Wheat  to  Chicago 

62.80 
44.64 
48.66 

115.13 
60.40 
66.17 

209.20 
6a  40 
65.60 

242.46 
6a  40 
65.60 

206i73 

Implements,  Moline  to  Oklahoma  City . 
Raw  material  to  Moline 

5&6« 
61 7D 

Total ' 

156.10 

241.70 

395.20 

368.46 

329LQ7 

Ooodland,  Kans.: 

Wheat  to  Chicago 

62.19 
61.47 
48.66 

113.43 
69.62 
66.17 

256.48 
60.62 
65.60 

23L63 
6a  62 
6Su60 

19121 

Implements,  Moline  to  Goodland 

Raw  material  to  Moline      

67.61 
6171 

Total 

162.32 

2^.22 

39L70 

306.85 

827  S3 

Culbertson,  Nebr.: 

Wheat  to  Chicago 

63.71 
45.82 
48.66 

115.39 
61,91 
66.17 

265.83 
61.91 
65.60 

234.17 
6L91 
65.60 

2019 

Implements,  Moline  to  Culbertson  . . . . 
Raw  material  to  Moline  

eatt 

63.76 

Total 

1          15a  19 

243.47 

393.34 

361.68 

3ai» 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

w  heat  to  Chicago 

41.15 
25.88 
48.66 

82.21 
35.40 
66.17 

178.55 
35.40 
65.60 

isa82 

35.40 
65.60 

137. 6S 

Implements,  Moline  to  Fargo 

34.36 

Raw  material  to  Moline '. 

63. 7D 

Total 

115. 6A 

183  7« 

270  J« 

26a  82 

235.71 

_ 

^ 

In  1913,  a  farmer  at  Goodland,  Kans.,  would  have  paid  $190.55 
in  cumulative  freight  charges  in  exchanging  wheat  for  these  neces- 
sary farm  tools,  wnile  at  the  peak,  August  1,  1921,  this  amount  had 
increased  to  $391.70. 

Since  August  1,  1921,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  approximately 
20  per  cent  in  the  price  of  implements ;  a  reduction  of  6  cents  per 
hundredweight  (or  3^  cents  per  bushel)  in  the  freight  rate  on  wheat 
from  Goodland  to  Chicago,  and  with  the  Chicago  price  of  wheat  9 
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cents  less  on  January  1,  1922,  than  on  August  1,  1921,  the  Goodland 
farmer's  outlay  for  freight  was  $327.53.  Any  reduction  in  freight 
rates  on  grain  is  reflected  in  an  increased  price  for  the  grain  at  the 
country  elevator,  this  increased  price  varying  in  accordance  with  dis- 
tance irom  the  primary  market. 

Chart  No.  A106  is  illustrative  of  Table  AllO  showing  the  relatiye 
number  of  bushels  of  corn  required  to  purchase  the  four  typical 
implements  at  Springfield,  111.;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Goodland, 
Kans.;  Culbertson,  Nebr..  and  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  dates  specified. 

Chart  No.  A 107  shows  the  relative  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  re- 
quired to  make  a  similar  purchase  at  the  same  towns  and  periods  as 
shown  in  Table  Alll. 

All  of  the  farmers'  requirements  of  implements,  merchandise,  gro- 
ceries, etc.,  are  not  ordinarily  secured  by  an  exchange  of  one  or  two 
commodities  such  as  com  or  wheat  raised  on  the  farm.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  com  raised  by  the 
farmer  reaches  market  as  com.  A  study  has  therefore  been  made  to 
determine  freight  cost  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  farm  imple* 
ments  mentioned  with  hogs  at  Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Table  A 113  shows  the  price  of  corn  and  price  of  hogs  (Chicago 
market). 

Table  A1  13.— Price  of  com  and  hogs  {Chicago  market). 


^^3.^' 


AU£.  1, 

1914. 


Aug.  1, 
1915. 


Aue.  1, 
1916. 


Ang.  1, 
1917. 


Aug.  1, 
1918. 


Com,  per  bushel 

Hogs,  per  himdredwdgfat . 


8.86 


$0.77 


10.801 
6.88 


t0.83i 
9.58 


$2.31 
15.62 


$1.65 
19.05 


Com,  per  bushel 

Hogs,  per  hundredweight.. 


Aug.  1, 
1919. 


$1.97 
22.15 


*{&»' 


$1.61i 
14.45 


Aug.1, 


$0.60i 
10.55 


Oct.  1, 
1921. 


$0.46} 
7.6? 


Jan.  3, 
1922. 


$0.46i 
7.20 


Table  A114  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  hogs  (live  weight)  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  four  tvpical  implements  at  Culbertson,  Nebr., 
and  the  flight  on  hogs  to  Chicago. 
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Table  A116  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of  com  required  to  pur- 
chase the  four  typical  farm  implements  at  Culbertson,  Nebr.,  the 
value  of  the  corn  at  Culbertson,  the  total  freight  costs  Tequired  to 
transport  the  corn  to  market  at  Chica^,  and  the  ratio  the  freight 
cost  bears  to  the  value;  the  value  of  the  corn  converted  into  hogs, 
the  freight  on  hogs  to  Chicago,  and  the  ratio  of  freight  cost  to  value. 

The  ratio  of  the  freight  (Sst  to  the  value  of  com  during  pre-war 
years  ranged  from  26.4  per  cent  in  1913  to  6.4  per  cent  in  1917,  the  de- 
crease being  due  entirelv  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  corn,  there 
being  no  change  in  the  freight  rates.  During  the  years  1918,  i919,  and 
1920,  although  advances  had  been  made  in  the  freight  rates,  the  price 
of  com  remained  high  and  the  ratio  of  freight  cost  to  value  did  not 
reach  the  pre-war  level.  The  decline  in  prices  which  set  in  during 
1920  and  tne  freight  increases  of  that  year  are  clearly  reflected  in  tl^ 
rapidly  mounting  ratio  of  83.3  per  cent  August,  1921,  and  149.8  per 
cent  on  October  15, 1921,  when  the  price  of  com  at  Culbertson  reached 
the  low  level  of  17.5  cents  per  bushel  with  the  freight  cost  to  the 
Chicago  market  26.2  cents  per  bushel.  On  January  3, 1922,  the  price 
of  com  advanced  to  24.6  cents  per  bushel  and  the  freight  cost  had 
decreased  to  20.1  cents  per  bushel,  the  ratio  of  the  freight  cost  to  the 
value  of  the  corn  being  84.6  per  cent. 

To  indicate  the  condition  it  the  farmer  had  fed  his  com  to  hogs  and 
shipped  the  hogs  to  the  Chicago  market,  the  amount  of  com  required 
to  purchase  the  four  typical  farm  implements  has  been  converted 
into  hogs  at  the  accepted  ratio  of  1  bushel  of  com  to  10  pounds  of 
hogs.  (See  Table  Al  15. )  It  will  be  noted  that  the  ratio  of  the  freight 
cost  to  move  the  hogs  to  the  Chicago  market  to  the  value  of  the  hogs 
at  Culbertson  was  5.6  per  cent  in  1913  and  3.1  per  cent  in  1917,  rising 
from  2.6  per  cent  in  1919  to  11  per  cent  on  October  15,  1921,  and  re- 
ceding to  8.8  per  cent  on  January  3, 1922,  the  decrease  since  October 
15,  1921,  being  wholly  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  freight  rate. 

This  clearly  indicates  the  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  trans- 
portation costs  in  shipping  hogs  instead  of  com. 
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In  1921  the  average  carload  of  com  weighed  77,000  pounds,  which, 
at  the  current  freight  rate  from  Culbertson,  Nebr.,  to  Chicago,  yields 
revenue  to  the  carrier  of  $277.20  per  car.  The  average  carload  of 
hogs  weighs  19,000  pounds,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  58.5  cents  per 
hundredweight  from  Culbertson  to  Chicagoyields $111.15  per  carload. 
The  value  of  the  carload  of  com  f.  o.  b.  Culbertson  on  January  3, 
1922,  was  $388.93 ;  the  value  of  the  carload  of  hogs  on  the  same  aate 
was  $1<^55.90.  . 

Agricultural  implements  require  varied  types  of  equipment  for 
their  transportation — standard  box  cars,  automobile,  furniture,  gon- 
dola, and  nat  cars,  all  being  used  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Ap- 
proximately 85  per  cent  of  their  movement  is  in  carloads  as 
against  15  per  cent  in  less  than  carloads,  and  these  carloads  are  gen- 
erally from  factories  to  distributing  centers  located  in  the  various 
agricultural  regions.  The  movement  is  more  or  less  seasonal  in  its 
nature  and  largely  from  these  manufacturing  centers  direct  to  the 
farming  districts  and  in  the  direction  of  light  loads,  thus  supplying 
cars  for  the  hauling  of  agricultural  products  and  aiding  the  carriers 
in  the  distribution  of  cars  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  large 
movement  of  repair  parts  by  parcel  post  ana  express.  There  are  few 
claims  for  loss  and  damage;  the  records  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  showing  that  the  percentage  of  these  claims  aggregate 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  total  claims  paid  by  the  rail  carriers, 

ORE,  COKE,  PIG  IRON,  IRON,  AND  8TEEU 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  purchase  annually  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  steel.  This  is  purchased  in  various  forms — in  trac- 
tors, agricultural  implements,  motor  trucks,  passenger  automobiles, , 
barbed  wire,  nails,  fencing,  roofing,  etc.  The  agricultural  interests 
are  therefore  vitally  interested  in  steel  production  and  the  relation 
of  transportation  to  steel  prices.  In  order  to  comprehend  conditions 
applying  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  a  few  outstanding  facts  will 
afford  a  useful  background.  It  is  estimated  that  this  basic  industrv 
has  an  invested  capital  of  approximately  $5,500,000,000  and  a  steel- 
ingot  capacity  of  more  than  45,000,000  gross  tons  annually,  which  rep- 
resents practically  half  the  capacity  of  the  entiis/e  world.  Chart  A 108 
shows  production  of  these  commodities  in  the  United  States  for  the 
period  1913  to  1921,  inclusive. 

Table  A116  shows  the  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  dur- 
ing 1913  and  1920  and  preliminary  figures  for  1921.  Data  for 
the  years  1920  and  1921  are  shown  for  producing  States  and  groups  of 
States.  In  a  certain  sense  the  report  of  shipments  of  iron  ore  is  a 
better  guide  to  business  conditions  in  the  industry  and  to  traffic  con- 
ditions than  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  ore  mined.  At  the  out- 
set the  compactness  of  the  product  makes  it  possible  to  load  it 
heavily  in  open-top  cars.  The  material  commonly  moves  in  train 
loads.  The  great  bulk  of  the  ore  comes  from  the  Lake  Superior 
region  and  receives  quick  and  efficient  handling  in  loading  from 
upper  docks  into  holds  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  and  unloading 
from  tiie  ^ips  to  lower  docks  previous  to  shipment  to  interior  blast 
furnaces. 
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Table  A116. — Ore  shipped,  gross  tons. 


District. 

1913 

1920 

1921, 
prtUm- 
inary. 

Minnesota 

39,747,504 
18,862,578 
1,067,160 

18,O5ft,0QI 
4.9n,00l 

Michigan.. 

Wisconsin 

118,00 

Total,  Lake  Superior 

49,947,116 

59,677,331 
6,833,317 
869  413 
1,376,508 
719,813 
740,537 
64,422 

23,155,080 
71,000 

Alftbftmft 

Other  southeastern  * 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 

nion 

Pennsy^vanlft....... 

%% 

Western  states* 

Other  States* 

jsHw 

Total 

60,643,008 

69,281,341 

37,000,001 

^  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia. 

*  Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoaunc- 

*  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Missouri. 

Chart  A  108. 

PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES  OF  IRON  ORE,  COKE,  PIG 
IRON,  FINISHED  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1913-1921. 


JOINT  COMMISSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

The  year  1918  witnessed  the  heaviest  production  of  coke,  when  the 
total  slightly  exceeded  56,000,000  tons.  This  has  been  reduced  dur- 
ing 1921  to  a  trifle  over  25,000,000  tons. 
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The  necessity  of  the  Government  during  the  war  for  materials 
and  chemicals  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  prompted  it  not 
only  to  encourage  but  to  compel  steel  companies  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  to  build  additional  by-product  coke  ovens, 
with  the  result  that  after  the  armistice  we  had  a  larger  number  of 

Chart  A  109. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  KINDS  OF  FINISHED  ROLLED  IRON 
AND  STEEU  1913-1920. 


6ro>5lbr»>    ,f^^ 
(bMi^  Taw)  1917 


JOINT  COMMISSION   OF   AGRICULTURAL   INQUIRY. 

by-product  coke  ovens  than  were  needed  in  the  year  1921.  It  is 
estimated  that,  in  comparison  with  the  beehive  ovens,  66  per  cent 
of  our  coke  is  produced  in  by-product  coke  ovens  and  46  per  cent 
in  beehive  ovens.  The  by-products  of  by-product  coke  plants  are 
used  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer,  and  the  use 
of  these  by-products  for  this  purpose  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  is  relatively  the  greatest  producer  of  pig 
iron,  as  it  is  of  steel.  The  greatest  production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys was  39,434,797  gross  tons  in  1916.    The  production  for  1921 
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shows  16,543,686  gross  tons,  but  this  figure  does  not  include  charcoal 
pig  iron,  which  is  rather  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  greatest  annual  steel  output  in  the  history  of  this  industry  in 
this  country  was  in  1917,  when  it  was  45,060,607  tons  of  steel  ingots 
and  steer  castings.  The  latter  is  a  foundry  product,  whose  output 
in  1917  totaled  1,441,407  tons. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  steel-ingot  production  for  1921  indicates 
an  output  approximating  19,982,000  gross  tons.  This  production  is 
the  lowest  during  the  eight-year  periSd  preceding  1921.  The  output 
of  steel  castings  for  1921  is  estimated  at  600,000  tons ;  also,  the  lowest 
figure  for  this  line  of  production  during  the  corresponding  period. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  from  these  statistics  that  the  steel-ingot  and 
steel-castings  production  of  1921  was  approximately  but  35  per 
cent  of  the  capacity.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  capacity  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  particularly  in  plate-mill  output  for  shipbuild- 
ing ;  but  figures  not  being  available  as  to  the  percentage  of  increase^ 
we  can  not  make  a  percentage  ccmiparison  of  1921  output  as  reltftea 
to  capacity  with  a  prewar  year,  sucn  as  1913. 

The  total  for  1921  was  the  lowest  for  the  period  covered,  while 
1917  also  shows  as  the  highest. 

Chart  A109  shows  in  detail  the  production  of  finished  iron  and  steel 
classified  for  the  years  1905  to  1920,  and  not  only  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  trend  of  output  but  also  reflects  the  varying  production 
and  consumption  of  (:he  different  classified  products. 

The  heaviest  exports  of  steel  were  in  1917,  due  largely  to  war 
shipments.  Exports  for  1921  were  approximately  33J  per  cent  of 
the  1917  export.  The  exports  for  1921  were  approximately  6  per 
cent  of  the  finished  capacity  of  the  steel  mills.  The  trade  estimates 
that  in  order  to  maintain  capacity  operations  export  shipments  must 
be  materially  increased. 

It  is  a  general  custom  in  selling  steel  to  name  a  price  f.  o.  b.  Pitts- 
burgh, plus  the  freight  rate  Pittsburgh  to  destination. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  is  at  present  suffering  from  one  of  the 
worst  depressions  in  its  history.  Conditions  are  undoubtedly  im- 
proving and  have  been  for  some  months.  While  the  process  is 
slow,  the  producers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  a  permanent 
character.  The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  during  the  period  1913-1921 
is  plainly  indicated  by  Table  A117,  reflectmg  composite  average 
prices  for  pig  iron,  finished  steel,  soft  steel  bars,  plates,  beams,  and 
standard  rails.  The  steel  trade,  whether  the  barometer  of  the  gen- 
eral markets  or  only  one  of  the  elements,  responded  to  general  eco- 
nomic conditions,  ^e  tables  show  conclusively  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  has  gone  throu|2:h  a  sharp  period  of  deflation  and 
liquidation  and  to-day  is  selling  some  products  at  less  than  the 
1913  average  price.  Using  100  as  the  index  number  for  that  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  February  15,  1922,  pig  iron  took  the  index 
number  122.7 ;  finished  steel,  in  eight  leading  tines,  representing  88  per 
cent  of  the  finished  output,  took  the  index  number  120.5 ;  steel  bars, 
90.3;  plates,  93.3;  wire  nails,  141.1;  and  steel  rails,  142.8.  The 
index  figure  on  some  327  commodities  for  the  year  1921  is  153,  as 
compared  with  agricultural  products  index  figure  of  120  for  the  same 
period,  according  to  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  A117. — Avemge  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products. 
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Iron  prices. 


1913 


1014 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Feb.  15, 
1922. 


Oompoeite  pig,  do]> 
lars  per  gross  ton  i. 

Composite  price  of 
Unished  steel,' 
cents  per  pound. . . 

Soft  steel  bars  at 
Pittsburgh,  cents 
per  pound 

Tank  plates  at  Pitts- 
burgh, cents  per 
pormd. 

Beams  at  Pitts- 
burgh, cents  per 
pound. 

Wire  nails  at  Pitts- 
burgh, dollars  per 
keg  of  100  pounds . . 

8teef  rails  at  mffl,* 
dollars  per  gross 
ton. 


14.68 
1.663 
1.55 
1.50 
1.50 
1.70 

28.00 


12.87 
L434 
1.15 
L14 
1.15 
1.56 

30.00 


13.54 
1.534 
L81 
L31 
1.30 
L67 

30.00 


19.43 
2.671 
2.67. 
3.53 
2.55 
2.53 

34.00 


36.11 
4.188 
3.68 
5w88 
3.67 
3.52 

40.00 


33.24 
3.542 
2.89 
3.24 
2.99 
3.50 

57.00 


28.97 
3.115 
2.50 
2.72 
2.53 
3.41 

49.20 


42.76 
3.675 
3.22 
3.28 
2.95 
4.00 

54.38 


22.58 
2.532 
L87 
L98 
1.94 
2.96 

45.60 


18.02 
2.005 
L40 
L40 
1.40  . 
2.40 

40.00 


^  Quotations  on  foundry  and  basic  pig  irons;  basic  iron  at  Valley  furnace;  foundry  iron  an  average  of 
Chicago.  Birmingham,  and  Philadelphia. 

*  Quonttions  on  steel  bars,  beams,  tank  plates,  plain  wire,  open-hearth  rails,  black  pipe,  and  black  sheets, 
ooostttuting  88  per  cent  of  the  United  States  output  of  finished  steel. 

*  Bessemer  raus  to  end  of  1913;  open4iearth  rails  from  beginning  of  1914.  The  extra  $2  per  gross  ton  which 
has  for  many  years  been  chaiged  for  opcDrhearth  r^ls  was  annnlled  with  the  new  rail  price  announced 
Oct.22,102i:  ^^ 

The  present  period  of  deflation  and  liquidation  began  in  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  and  the  market  came  so  near  to  a  collapse  in  1921  that  dur- 
ing 1921  prices  declined  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  demand  at  the 
low  point  in  that  year  did  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  while  the  average 
production  was  approximately  35  to  40  per  cent.  This  compares 
with  a  rate  of  production  of  about  70  per  cent  following  the  depres- 
sion of  1907,  and  of  about  85  per  cent  following  that  of  1903.  Profits 
have  disappeared  in  many  lines  and  losses  are  being  suffered  and 
have  made  wage  reductions  necessary,  so  that  the  st^l  worker  has 
participated  f  luly  in  the  reductions  of  wages  in  1921,  which  averaged 
46  per  cent  under  the  preceding  year.  In  October,  1918,  the  semi- 
monthly wage  in  iron  and  steel  plants  averaged  $71.67  per  man. 
This  figure  gradually  declined  until  in  July,  1919,  it  was  $60.35. 
The  active  year  of  1920  brought  wages  up  untU  in  October  of  that 
y€»r  they  averaged  $80.24.  The  decline  since  then  has  been  sus- 
tained, reaching  low  points  in  July  and  September,  just  as  demand 
for  steel  reached  its  low  point  during  those  months.  Wages  then 
were  about  $40,  while  a  recovery  to  ^2.56  was  made  in  November, 
1921,  and  the  average  has  been  virtually  stationary  since  then.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  decline  in  wages  and  other  economies  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  about  35  per  cent,  while  selling  prices  in  1921 
fell  about  50  per  cent. 

Sufficiently  accurate  figures  were  not  obtainable  by  this  com- 
mission to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  freight  charges  on  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  making  a  ton  of  steel.  One  or  the  difficulties 
found  was  that  these  freight  charges  vary  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  may  fluctuate  in  the  same  district,  because  of  the  dis- 
tance trom  which  the  raw  materials  come,  the  manufacturer  of  steel 
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often  preferring  a  certain  kind  of  coal  or  ore,  and  in  the  production 
of  steel  sometimes  disregards  the  distance  these  raw  materials  must 
be  moved.  Tabulations  made  from  information  gathered  show  the 
variations  in  freight  charges  to  be  from  $11.50  to  $13.75  per  ton  on 
the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  finished 
steel,  these  costs  being  illustrative  of  Chicago,  Youngstown,  and 
Pittsburgh  districts.  Pigures  from  the  Birmingham  district  were 
not  available,  but  on  account  of  the  short  distance  which  the  Bir- 
mingham steel  manufacturer  moves  his  raw  materials  and  the  con- 
sequently lower  freight  costSj  the  figures  above  used  would  doubtless 
be  high  m  estimating  the  freight  charges  on  the  raw  materials  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  ton  of  finished  steel  in  the  Birmingham 
district.    Colorado  figures  were  likewise  not  available. 

Table  A118  is  illustrative  of  the  increase  in  freight  on  ore,  coal, 
coke,  limestqne,  and  other  commodities  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  showing  rates  in  effect  in  1913  and  1921,  together  with  per- 
centage of  increase. 

Table  A119  gives  a  comparison  of  a  few  rates  from  Mahoning 
and  Shenaiigo  Valley  districts  to  certain  points  (in  effect  in  1913  and 
1921,  together  with  percenta^  of  increase)  on  pig  iron,  billets,  and 
manufactured  iron  and  steel  m  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys. 

Table  A120  shows  carload  rates  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  Birming- 
ham district  to  a  few  representative  cities,  rates  in  effect  as  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  1914,  and  February  20,  1922.  The  table  also  shows  the  per- 
centage of  increase. 

Table  A121  shows  freight  costs  on  1  ton  of  Bessemer  bars^  also 
1  ton  of  open-hearth  bars,  1913  to  1920,  inclusive,  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Table  A118. — Freight  rates  to  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys. 


1913 

1921 

Percent 
incrBSse. 

laeo 

.56 

SI.  00 

1.16 

1.091 

72 

.60 
.64 

1.00 
1.27* 

1.24 

2.27* 

82.5 

.70 

.85 
1.20 

.35 
1.40 
L46 

.75 

1.50 
1.58 
2.52 

.84 

i3.10 
1.54 

114.3 
86.9 

no 

139c  44 
105.3 

Direct  ore: 

Mines  to  upper  lake  ports gross  ton. 

Lower  ports  to  furnaces do. . . 

TotaL do... 

Dock  ore: 

Mines  to  upper  lake  ports do. . . 

Lower  ports  to  furnaces do . . . 

Total do... 

Coal: 

'    From  Pittsburi^  district net  ton. 

From  Connellsville  district do... 

Coke,  from  ConneUsviUe  district do... 

Furnace  limestone,  from  HlUsvUle  and  WalfoctL  Pa gross  ton. 

Open-hearth  limestone,  from  Martinsburg,  W.  Va net  ton. 

Dolomite  (roasted),  from  Kenova,  W.  Va gross  ton. 

Dolomite  (raw),  from  Marblebead,  Ohio do... 


» Net  ton. 
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Table  AlW.-^hawmg  a  comparison  o/ freight  rates,  191S-19B1,  of  pig  iron^  and  articles 
toting  pig  iron  rates^  biUets  and  articles  taking  hUlet  rcUes,  and  manti/actured  iron 
and  steel  <xrticles,  from  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys. 


Pig  iron. 

Bniets. 

Iron  and  steel. 

To- 

1913, 
per 

IT 

1921, 

Per 
oent  in- 
crease. 

1013, 
per 

1921, 
per 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1913, 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight. 

1921, 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight. 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

New  York 

12.85 
2.65 
2.55 
2.40 
3.00 
2.40 
1.80 

$6.72 
6.32 
6.12 
5.32 
6.44 
5.32 
4.06 

13&8 

138.6 

140 

121.7 

114.6 

121.7 

125.5 

13.00 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 
3.30 
2.60 
2.00 

t7.00 
6.60 
6.40 
5.60 
7.14 
5.60 
4.84 

133.3 

135.7 

137 

11&4 

116.3 

115.4 

117 

10.18 
.17 
.16^ 
.16 
.201 
.16 
.13 

10.42 
.40 

1 

.37 
.32 

133.3 

136.;8 

iVimmm        

136.4 

Ohl4>aFO 

121.9 

St.  Lobis 

107.3 

Ixmi!fv111e                     

131.2 

(SncinnAti 

146.1 

Table  A120. — Carload  rates  on  cast-iron  pipe  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district. 


To- 


Rate 

Oct.  25, 

1914. 


Present 
rate. 


Per  cent 
increase. 


Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y.... 
Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Pittsbmih .  Pa. 

Doluth,Mum 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Atlanto,  Ga 


$6.75 
6.12 
5.32 
5.18 
6.15 
5.95 
5.95 

18.60 
2.00 


$11.20 
ia27 
8.94 
9.47 
12.40 
11.30 
11.30 
30.00 
3.13 


65.93 
67.81 
68.10 
82.82 
101.70 
89.92 
89.92 
61.29 
56.50 


Table  A121 . — Statement  showing  freight  cost  in  191S-19S1 ,  of  1  ton  of  Bessemer  bars  and 
1  ton  openrheixrih  harSy  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

$6.70 
4.91 

$6.70 
4.91 

$6.90 
5.04 

$6.91 
5.06 

$8.76 
6.19 

$iao6 

7.41 

$ia56 
7.63 

$13.89 
10.24 

$13.34 

Opoi-hearth  bars 

9.92 

Numerous  examples  have  been  submitted  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  iron  and  steel  makers  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  various  lines  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
exceeds  the  market  price.  The  freig^ht  ingredient  in  a  ton  of  steel 
is  in  excess  of  40  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  article, 
and  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  the  ratio  is  still  higher.  Pig  iron  being 
a  basic  product  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  its  cost  is  reflected 
throughout  the  manufacture  of  semifinished  and  also  finished  steel. 


WIRE   NAILS,  BARBED  WIRE,  ETC. 

Compilations  have  been  made  on  nails  and  barbed  wire,  which  are 
articles  in  general  use  on  the  farm.  While  a  considerable  portion,  if 
not  most,  of  the  nails  and  barbed  wire  used  throughout  the  country 
are  shipped  in  carloads  at  much  lower  rates  than  shown  in  the  tables, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  freight  on  a  keg  of  nails  or  a  bundle 
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of  barbed  wire  is  not  prohibitive,  even  though  on  a  higher  basis  than 
during  the  prewar  period,  as  shown  in  Tables  A122  and  A123. 

A  careful  analysis  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  statement  tliat 
the  transportation  cost  bears  little  relation  to  the  selling  price 
and  that  a  reduction  in  rates  would  not  be  reflected  therein.  Tlie 
average  number  of  cars  in  daily  merchandise  service  during  1^1 
was  29,863,  and  by  force  of  custom  this  class  of  service  has  been 
given  practically  full  car  supply. 

Table  A122. — Freight  rates  on  wire  nails  in  kegSy  less  than  carloads,  in  cents  per  100 

pounds. 


From— 


T<>- 


Buffalo,  N.  Y Hammondsport,  N.  Y., 

New  York |  New  Britain,  Conn 

Do I  Barre,  Vt 

Buffalo,  N.Y '  Leroy,N.  Y 

Do. Elnura,N.Y 


Pittsburgh,  Pa Salem,  Ohio.. 

Do Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Memphis,  Tenn i  Indianola.  Miss 

Minneapolis,  Minn I  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

Chicago,  lU. Greeley,  Colo 

Do Marshafltown,  Iowa. . 

•     Do I  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Do 1  Aberdeen, S.  Dalk... 

Do '  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Pittsbuii^,  Pa New  Britun,  C<mn.. . 

Do '  Indianola,  Miss 


Oct.  1, 
1913. 


tail 
.12 
.Jfli 
.08 
.10 
.06i 
.15 
.35 
.48 
.85 
.26 
.14 
.33} 
.12 
.21 
.651 


Oct.  1, 
1918. 


iai7 

.20 
.32} 
.12 
.17 

.29 
.44 

.60 

'■.^ 

.28 
.42 

isif 


Oct  I, 
1921, 


ia24 
.28 
.47 
.17 


.55 

.a 


.29 
,47 
1.03 


Table  A123. — Freight  rates  on  barbed  wire,  less  than  carloads,  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 


From— 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Do. 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Do..... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

DO..T. 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Memphis,  Tenn... 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Chicago,  ni 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 


To- 


Le  Roy, N.Y 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Barre,Vt 

Salem,  Ohio 

Bucyrus.  Ohio 

Elin[ra,N.Y 

Indianola.  Miss 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.. 

Greeley,  Colo 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Aberdeen,  8.  Dak 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich . . 
New  Britain,  Coim — 
Indianola,  Miss 


Julyl, 
1913. 

July  I. 

Nov.l. 

1918. 

1921. 

10.06 

10.12 

fan 

.11 

.17 

.24 

.13 

.24 

.»4 

.16 

•i 

.29 

.47 

.10 

.17 

.24 

.35 

.44 

.55 

.48 

.60 

.81 

.85 
.27 

'■^ 

L44 
.44 

.14 
.33i 

.28 
.42 

:3i 

.12 

.20 

.29 

.21 

.31 

.47 

.65J 

.76} 

1.02 

BITUMINOUS   CX)AL. 


In  dealing  with  the  bituminous  coal  situation  as  it  aflfects  the 
farmer  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned in  from  20  to  22  per  cent  of  our  annual  consumption.  The 
direct  interest  relates  primarily  to  the  amount  of  coal  actually 
burned  on  the  farm;  the  indirect  interest  relates  to  the  coal  con- 
sumed by  the  railroads  in  transportinxr  agricultural  products,  to 
coal  consumed  in  the  production  of  steel  used  by  the  farmer,  either 
direct  or  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  and  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  required  by  the  farmer. 
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Therefore  our  production,  distribution,  transportation,  and  other 
Intermediate  handling  costs  are  deemed  sufficiently  essential  to 
ustify  presentation  of  statistical  information,  together  with  com- 
nents  thereon,  to  a  greater  degree  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
Tables  A124  and  A125  are  presented  to  show  the  location  of  tlie 
)resent  coal  supply  and  its  distribution  by  general  destinations,  both 
►y  rail  and  water  carriers. 

'able  A125. — Movement  via  inland  waterways — Destination  of  cargo  coal  dumped  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  season  of  1921,  compared  with  1919  and  19tO.^ 


1919 


Net  tons.      Per  cent. 


1920 


Net  tons.      Per  cent, 


1921 


Net  tons.      Percent. 


merican: 

Lake  Superior  ports 

Sault  Ste.  Mane  and  river 

pdnts 

Lake  Hurcm-Qeorgian  Bay 

p<Kla. •• 

Lake  Michigan  ports 

Port  imron  and  Detroit 

River 

Lake  Erie  ports 


Total  American., 


inadian: 

Lake  Superior  ports. 

Saolt  Ste.  Marie  and  river 
points. ...  .1 

Lake  Iluran-Oeorgian  Bay 
ports 

Port  Huron  and  Detroit 
River 

Lake  Erie  ports 

Lake  Ontario  and  St.  Law- 
rence River 


Total  Canadian. 
Grand  total 


9,426,000 

350,000 

303,000 
6,680,000 

348,000 
73,000 


17,180,000 


1,581,000 

811,000 

740,000 

364,000 
49,000 

988,000 


4,53^000 
21,71J;000 


43.4 
L6 


1.4 
30.7 


1.6 
0.4 


9,330,000 

563,000 

213,000 
5,460,000 

846,000 
65,000 


41.6 

2.5 

0.9 
24.4 

3.8 
0.3 


9,906,000 

356,000 

232,000 
6,173,000 

739,000 
244,000 


44.2 
L5 


1.0 
27.6 


3.3 
LI 


79.1 


16,477,000 


73.5 


17,632,000 


78.7 


7.3 
3.7 
3.4 

L7 

0.2 

4.6 


1,965,000 

1,092,000 

1,006,000 

443,000 
10,000 

1,415,000 


8.8 
4.9 
4.5 
2.0 


6.3 


2,006,000 

752,000 

766,000 

398,000 
91,000 

767,000 


8.9 

3.4 

3.4 

L8 
0.4 

3.4 


20.9 
100.0 


5,931,000 
22,408,000 


26.5 
100.0 


4,780,000 
22,412,000 


21.3 
100.0 


Complied  by  Ore  <Sc  Coal  Exchange. 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Duluth-Superior. 


Hard. 

Soft. 

Total. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Total. 

•tal,  season  of— 
19^21     

1,844.642 
1,637,447 

8,320,207 
?,  393, 219 

10,164,849 
9,030,696 

Total,  season  of— 
1919 

1,795,257 
1,669,473 

7,079,840 
9,721,440 

8,875,097 
11,390,913 

1©20 

1918 

Shipments  from  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  in  carloads. 


Month. 


Luary.. 
sruary. . 

rch 

ril...... 

y 

le 


1921 


8,403 
8,164 
7,450 
5,830 
7,883 
9,567 
13,448 


1920 


35,908 
32,202 
20,177 
10,400 
8,444 
10,401 
15,052 


Month. 


August 

September. 
October  — 
November. 
December. 

Total 


1921 


20,009 
18,735 
28,722 
18,276 
U5,000 


161,477 


1920 


19,906 
21,126 
20,286 
20,453 
12,621 


226,976 


Estimated. 

70678— H.  Kept.  408, 67-1,  pt  3- 
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Consumers  of  coal  whose  requirements  necessitate  purehase  is 
large  volume  are  able  to  buy  at  a  lower  price  thf.n  smaller  consumeR 
The  railroads  can  purchase  coal  at  a  lower  price  than  most  other 
consumers,  while  the  individual  farmer  is  probably  classified  amoag 
the  smallest  consumers,  and  therefore  probably  pays  the  higher 
prices.  There  is  considerable  loss  in  handling  coal  in  small  quo- 
tities  by  reason  of  breakage  and  shrinkage  and  this  loss  is  a  factor 
in  the  final  price.    Bituminous  coal  generally  comes  from  the  mine 

Chart  A  110. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CONSUMPTION  BY  aASSES  OF  CONSUMERS, 

1918. 

LData  if rom  United  States  Geological  Survey.] 


JoiNf  C'OMMMISSION   OF  AgIUCDLTURAL.   INQUIRY. 

mouth  in  the  form  of  '^  run  of  mine,"  which  includes  the  slack,  screei- 
ings,  and  impurities,  as  well  as  coal  of  marketable  sizes.  It  fe  usually 
prepared  at  the  mine  for  the  specific  use  for  which  it  is  intendeA 
This  preparation  for  the  farmers  usually  involves  the  selection  of  the 
larger  sizes  and  that  coal  which  is  most  free  from  impurities.  Keoes- 
sarily  coal  so  prepared  would  command  a  higher  price  per  ioa  than 
coal  containing  all  of  the  impurities  as  it  comes  from  the  mine, 
Furthermore,  the  demand  for  coal  from  agricultural  districts  ii 
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3asonaI  and  comes  at  a  time  usually  when  the  greatest  burden  is 
pon  the  transportation  systems  and  industries  generally.  Prices 
a  the  higher  grades  of  prepared  bituminous  coal  depend  con- 
derabl;^  upon  the  demand  for  the  smaller  sizes  after  removing  the 
irger  sizes.  The  demand  for  this  inferior  coal  is  largely  from 
li&oads  and  industries,  and  during  periods  of  depression,  when 

Chart  A  111. 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCED  IN  UNITED 
STATES,  1913  TO  1921,  BY  MONTHS,  IN  NET  TONS. 


50 
45 
40 
35 
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►al  for  industrial  purposes  is  substantially  restricted,  the  mine 
>erator  not  infrequently  is  compelled,  because  of  inability  to  dis- 
>se  of  low-grade  coal,  to  charge  all  of  his  operating  cost  against 
le  prepared  sizes.  As  mine  latSr  runs  against  all  the  coal  tonnage 
i  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  inability  of  the  mine 
>erator  to  dispose  of  low-grade  coals  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
rmer,  as  the  unsalable  low-grade  coals  or  screenings  or  slack  must 
i  treated  largely  as  a  loss  if  it  can  not  be  sold.    Kather  than  sus- 
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tain  a  complete  loss  on  this  low-grade  coal  the  mine  operator  usually 
offers  it  at  prices  low  enough  to  attract  consumers  wSo  would  other- 
wise prefer  the  use  of  prepared  sizes. 


Charts  AllO  and  Alll  graphically  illustrate  the  production  and 
distribution  of  coal. 

Chart  A112  illustrates  the  composition  of  average  retail  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  at  specified  cities  for  the  years  1913,  1916,  and  1921. 
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The  effect  of  increased  selling  margins,  freight  costs,  and  mine  prices 
is  clearly  illustrated  by  this  chart. 

STOCKS  OF  COMMERCIAL  COAL. 

t  V 

In  a  report  issued  February  7,  1922,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Geological  Survey,  it  is  estimated  that  American  consumers 
had  on  hand  approximately  47,600,000  tons  of  soft  coal  on  January 
1,  1922,  or  a  reserve  sufficient  for  41  days  if  evenly  divided.  This 
does  not  include  coal  in  the  cellars  of  domestic  consumers  concerning 
which  statistics  are  not  available,  nor  steamship  fuel,  nor  coal  on 
lake  docks. 

Betail'dealerSj  hitwmrKms. — Like  the  general  industrial  consumers, 
retail  coal  merchants  reported  smaller  stocks  on  January  1  than  on 
November  1,  two  months  before.  .The  decrease  was  marked  in  nearly 
every  State.  • 

The  position  of  retailer  at  the  beginning  of  1922  was  midway  be- 
tween that  of  a  year  ago  and  that  on  January  1,  1919,  immediately 
after  the  war. .  In  comparison  with  January  1,  1921,  stocks  are  at 

f)resent  smaller  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the 
ake  dock  territory,  and  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific 
States,  but  larger  over  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  December 
rate  of  delivery  to  consumers,  retailers'  reserves  on  New  Year's  Day 
were  sufficient  to  last  on  the  average  33  days.  For  New  England, 
which  usually  carries  heavy  stocks,  the  reserve  averaged  21  days,  or 
less  than  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Co(d  on  upper  lake  docks. — Coal  on  the  lake  docks  is  treated  as 
in  transit,  partly  because  it  fluctuates  greatly  with  the  season  and 
partly  because  most  of  it  must  still  be  shipped  by  rail  before  it 
reaches  the  consumer.  It  is,  however,  the  dominant  element  in  the 
fuel  reserve  of  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
part  of  northern  Iowa. 

The  movement  off  the  docks  during  November  and  December  was 
light  and  the  tonnage  remaining  on  January  1,  1922,  was  about  twice 
as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  held  by 
the  28  distributing  dock  companies  follows : 

Net  tons, 

Aug.  1,  1921 8,188,639 

Xov.  1,  1921 8,  824,  297 

Jan.  1,  1922 7, 150,  654 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  coal  on  private  docks  of  industrial 
consumers,  such  as  the  copper  and  iron  mining  companies  of  Minne- 
sota and  northern  Michigan.  The  stocks  of  the  latter  companies  are 
included  in  the  commercial  storage. 

Competition  between  coal-producing  groups  is  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption, not  at  the  mines,  and  the  rates  are  an  important  factor  in 
preserving  competition.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  not  considered  when 
wages  and  cost  of  supplies  are  increased,  and  if  no  question  of  trans- 
portation charges  were  involved  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion alone  would  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  inferior  coals.  This 
is  a  situation  that  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  overcome. 
With  a  proper  freight-rate  adjustment  as  between  competing  dis- 
tricts, this  conditioji  is  best  met. 

dealer's  margin. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  dealers,  some  also  engaged  in  other  lines 
!   of  business  and  handling  commodities  other  than  c^a^L^  b*^^"^®  Yi^cv^  a 
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considerable  investment  in  plant  and  facilities  and  some  practicaDy 
none. 

Soine  coal  is  sold  direct  from  cars,  retjuiring  a  limited  handling, 
and  much  is  handled  through  yards,  requiring  considerable  rehandliiig 
and  possible  rescreening. 

There  is  a  loss  occasioned  by  the  natural  shrinkage  in  coal  and 
degradation  due  to  breakage  in  handling,  all  of  which  is  an  expense 
and  is  in  addition  to  rent,  labor,  insurance,  interest,  and  profit. 

Haulage  or  drayage  or  delivery  is  an  item  which  may  be  sepa- 
rately considered  and  with  which  the  farmer  is  not  concerned,  as 
he  usually  takes  delivery  in  his  own  conveyance  at  the  coal  yard 
or  at  the  car. 

The  dealer's  marpn  over  the  cost  of  coal  to  him  is  an  uncertain 
and  variable  quantity. 

In  many  communities  more  concerns  arfe  engaged  in  handling  coal 
than  seems  warranted  by  the  requirements  of  the  community  or 
locality.  The  volume  is  divided  among  these  many  dealers,  and  no 
doubt  results  in  increased  cost  but  not  necessarily  increased  profit 
because  of  the  additional  competition. 

Table  A126  shows  the  retail  price  at  several  consuming  pomts 
throughout  the  Northwest,  the  mine  price,  the  frei^t  rate,  and  the 
dealer's  gross  margin. 


Table  A 126. — Bitwninaua  Coal  prices ^  freighly  and  retail  margins ^  January y  19tt. 


Destination. 


Sooioe  of  supply. 


Prophetstown,  in Southern  XUinob. 

August*.  lU ' do. 


<B.U«UO  ••.xu  .......  . 

Broken  Bow,  Nebr, 

Do 

Beetor,Ark. 

Do 

De  Witt,  Ark... 

Do 

Lincoln ,  Iowa 

Do 

Lorimor,  lo wa 

Do.. 

Columbus  Junction,  Iowa 
Oreen,  Iowa. 

Do 

Hart«burg,Ill 

Do 

Macon,  111 

Do 

Gales  ville.  Wis 

Lancaster,  Wis 

Shullsburg.  Wis 

Tomah,  Wis 

Do. 

Evansville.  Minn , 

Bensan.Mlnn 

Do 


Willmar,  Minn 

Mulvane.  Kans 

StrongCitv,  Kjans.. 
aarks,  Nebr 

Do 

CozadyNebr 

Do 

AitLngton-Minn — 

Do 

Madison,  Minn 

Do.. 


Walsenburg,  Colo 

Routt  County,  Colo 

Du  Quoin,  HI 

Southern  llUnds 

Kentucky 

Southern  Illinois 

do 

Kentucky 

Fulton  County,  HI 

Iowa ^ 

Southern  Illinois 

do 

Kentucky. 

Lincoln,  111 

do 

Pana.m 

do 

Southern  Illinois 

do 

do 

do 

WestVir^nia 

Southern  Illinois 

Southern  Dlinofe  (Zeider). 
Southern    Illinois    (West 
Frankfort). 

Southern  lUinois 

Kansas 

do 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo 

do 

....do 

do 

Kentucky 

Southern  Illinois 

Kentucky 

Southern  Illinois 


Grade  of  ooaL 


Trepared  coal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nut  coal 

Prepared  coal 


Lump.. 

Nut.... 
Lump.. 
Nut.... 


Lump.. 


Lump.. 
Nut.... 
Lump.. 
Nut.... 


Mine 
price. 


M.06 
4.06 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 
8.25 
2.30 
3.95 
3.05 
3.75 
3.25 
5.00 
4.05 
4.05 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3.10 
2.75 
4.05 
4.06 
4.05 
4.06 
3.60 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 

4.06 
5.50 
6.50 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.05 
3.00 
4.05 


Freight 

ReUll 

rate. 

price.! 

12. 41 

18.25 

2.»h 

7.60 

6.  Oil 

14.00 

6.2i| 

14.00 

3.38 

8.75 

■  3.38 

8.50 

3.87 

7.00 

3.82 

9.50 

3.85 

8.50 

ia50 
8.25 

L51 

&00 

2.70 

7.75 

3.86 

0.50 

6.27* 

n.50 

L22 

6.10 

L22 

4.90 

L23 

5.40' 

L22 

4.90, 

3.58 

9.25 

3.71 

9.76 

3.47 

ILOO 

3.58 

9.60 

5.54 

ILOO 

4.99 

n.oo 

4.88 

11.60 

4.88i 

ILOO 

4.79i 

n.25 

2.43 

9.60 

2.43 

9.50 

5.80i 

ILOO 

6.20 

10.00 

6.60 

ILOO 

4.  Mi 

10.00 

6.80 

ILOO 

4.25J 

laoo 

6.07 

1L60 

4.46* 

ia60 

Dealer^ 
Bir- 

gln.« 


IL79 
LOU 
2» 
3.73} 
1.87 
1.87 
.13 
1.0 
L«B 

L55J 
L49 
LOO 
LO 

.» 

.93 
LOS 

.93 
LO 
L99 
3.48 
L87 
l.« 

2.061 

140) 
L57 
L57 
LI3i 
L80 
L4e 
2.06) 
2.  SB 
L69i 
2.43 
L99i 


i  Does  not  include  drayage  or  delivery  at  destination. 
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Table  A127  gives  the  same  information  for  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite coal,  reduced  to  averages  for  the  periods  shown.  Typical  mar- 
kets have  been  selected  and  the  price  and  transportation  cost  from 
the  coal-producing  districts  ordinarily  serving  these  tjrpical  mar- 
kets are  given,  'rnese  figures  indicate  that  the  mine  price  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  1920-21  increased  from  50  to  350  per  cent  over  1912-13, 
these  being  the  extremes,  the  increases  generally  ranging  from  100 
to  242  per  cent.  The  wholesale  price  increased  from  54  to  182  per 
cent  and  the  retail  price  from  48  to  172  per  cent  over  1912-13.  The 
transportation  cost  increased  from  20  to  191  per  cent,  the  increase 
generally  ranging  from  65  to  90  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  heavy  increase  in  mine,  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
the  ratio  of  the  transportation  cost  to  such  prices  shows  a  decrease 
in  1920-21  under  1912-13,  as  does  also  the  percentage  of  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  the  spread  between^  the  average  mine  price  and 
the  wholesale  or  retail  price  as  the  case  may  be.  Although  the  in- 
crease in  mine  prices  and  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  coal  has  sub- 
merged the  increase  in  transportation  costs,  the  latter  is  heavy  and 
materially  affects  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  increase  in  trans- 
portation costs  over  1912-13  ranges  from  $1.15  to  $2.10  per  ton, 
the  heaviest  increases  being  to  the  more  distant  markets  as  the  result 
of  the  percentage  increases  of  1918  and  1920. 

The  increases  in  prices  of  anthracite  coal  in  1920-21  over  1912-13 
at  the  mine  range  from  80  to  168  per  cent,  the  increases  generally 
being  from  100  to  130 'per  cent.  Wholesale  prices  increased  from 
102  to  129  per  cent  and  retail  prices  from  94  to  133  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  transportation  costs  ranges  from  95  cents  to  $2.68  per  ton, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal,  the  heaviest  increase  is  felt 
by  the  more  distant  markets. 

The  yearly  exports,  bituminous  coal,  from  the  United  States,  1916 
to  1921,  in  gross  tons,  are  as  follows : 


1916 21, 254,  627 

1917 23,  829,  558 

1918 22,  300,  730 


1919 -.^^  17,  987,  666 

1920 34,  269,  735 

1921 20,  660, 933 


Coal  is  one  of  the  basic  conmiodities  on  which  railroad  transporta- 
tion, industry,  and  agriculture  are  largelj  dependent,  and,  because 
of  the  substantial  interest  of  the  farmer  m  such  a  large  percentage 
of  our  coal  production,  he  is  deeply  interested  in  every  element 
of  cost.    It  is,  therefore,  the  conclusion  of  this  commission,  that : 

(a)  Wa^es  in  the  coal  industry  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer  and  of  the  prevailing  economic 
conditions. 

(h)  Transportation  charges  should  be  adjusted  with  due  regard  to 
the  prevailing  conditions. 

(c)  That  items  of  intermediate  expense  and  handling  should  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  ijiinimum. 

(d)  That  duplication  of  any  items  of  expense  intermediate  between 
producer  and  consumer  should  be  eliminated  where  such  expense  can 
be  avoided  without  unnecessary  interference  with  the  broad  avenues 
of  distribution  now  existing. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Anthracite  coal  to  be  burned  successfully  must  be  cleaned  and  pre- 
pared by  sizes,  and  differs  from  bituminous  in  that  it  does  not  con- 
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tain  as  much  volatile  matter  and  is  much  harder ;  in  consequence,  there 
is  less  breakage  in  transit,  it  is  more  readily  handled,  is  cleaner,  needs 
less  attention  when  used,  and  holds  the  fire  longer  than  bituminous. 

Anthracite  is  always  sold  at  the  mine  on  a  ^ross  ton  basis  (2540 
pounds).  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  sold  at  retail  on  the  same  basis. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  it  is  sold  at  retail  on  the 
basis  of  a  net  ton  (2,000  pounds). 

In  mining  and  preparing  antnracite  for  sale,  nine  sizes  are  made 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  shipped  from  the 
colliery  every  day  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  produced, 
as  few  collieries  have  any  storage  capacity.  Coal  probably  moves 
more  rapidly  from  production  to  consumption  than  Any  other  com- 
modity produced;  and  while  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  store  anthra- 
cite for  later  sale,  such  storage  adds  materially  to  the  cost  through 
handling,  also  degradation  or  breakage,  which  necessitates  rescreen- 
ing.  The  screening,  sizing,  and  washing  of  anthracite  at  the  mine 
necessitates  heavy  investment  in  breakers,  power  plants,  machifi- 
ery,  etc.,  which  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  proauction.  Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  workers  are  employed  undergrotind  as 
producers,  while  81  per  cent  of  all  bituminous  workers  are  so  em- 
ployed. The  production  per  man  per  day  in  an  anthracite  mine  is 
little  more  than  one-half  of  that  in  a  bituminous  mine,  from  which 
results  the  higher  labor  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  anthracite  as  com- 
pared with  bituminous. 

Anthracite  coal  is  produced  largely  for  domestic  use,  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  being  thus  consumed.  Seventy-five  i>er  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  is  produced  by  companies  desig- 
nated as  the  railroad  companies,  such  designation  distinguishing 
them  from  the  independents,  who  produce  the  remaining  25  per  cent. 

Prices  of  anthracite  came  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
September  1,  1917,  when  a  scale  of  mine  prices  was  announced  by  the 
President,  since  which  date  prices  have  been  advanced  to  offset  in- 
creased wages,  the  total  advance  within  16  months  being  $1.15  per 
ton. 

The  anthracite  fields  are  limited  practically  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Girard  Estate  owns  about  4  per  cent  of  the  supply  of 
anthracite  shipped  to  market.  This  property  was  left  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  trust  by  Stephen  Girard  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  a  school  for  poor  white  orphans.  The  coal  mines  owned  by 
this  estate  are  operated  under  leases  and  have  been  for  the  past  50 
years.  Royalties  are  paid  to  the  estate  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  upon 
the  selling  price  received  by  the  producing  company.  The  average 
Girard  royalty  rate  for  1921  was  $1.04  per  ton,  while  the  average 
selling  price  at  the  mine  for  all  sizes  for  1916  to  1920  by  the  c<Mn- 
panies  mining  under  Girard  leases  w^re  as  follows : 

1915 $2.72  I  1917 $3.85  I  1919 $5.44 

1916 3.02  1 1918 4.63  1 1920 6.51 

Rates  on  anthracite  coal  have  advanced  approximately  85  per 
cent  under  the  operation  of  general  order  28  and  Ex  parte  74.  Pnor 
to  the  war  New  England  rates,  based  on  a  combination  of  rail  to  tide- 
water and  tide  to  Pfew  England,  were  approximately  $2,10  against 
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the  all-rail  rate  of  $3,  but  since  the  war  the  combination  rate,  rail- 
and- water,  has  been  $6,  approximately  the  same  as  the  all-rail  rate. 
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Chart  A113  illustrates  the  effect  of  increased  mine  price,  selling 
margins,  and  transportation  cost  upon  the  retail  price  of  anthracite 
coal  for  domestic  consiunption. 
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LUMBER. 

Lumber  is  one  of  the  country's  basic  commodities.  There  are 
approximately  33,000  sawmills  in  the  United  States,  employing  nor- 
mally close  to  700,000  men  in  woods  and  mill  operations.  The  peak 
lumber  production  occurred  in  1909  at  45,000,000,000  board  feet, 
and  since  that  time,  because  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  forests,  together 
with  the  substitution  of  other  materials  for  building  purposes,  such 
as  steel,  brick,  cement,  prepared  roofings,  etc.,  and  because  of  the 
recent  general  business  depression,  the  production  has  fallen  to  a 
present  annual  average  output  of  30,000,000,000  board  feet. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  New  England  States,  other  Eastern  States, 
and  the  so-called  JLake  States,  produced  much  of  thfe  lumber  con- 
sumed east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers.  Now 
the  whole  production  in  that  territory  supplies  but  15  per  cent  of 
the  demand.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  virgin  forests  of  the  New 
England  States  remain;  and  New  York,  once  the  leading  State  in 
lumber  production,  now  manufactures  only  50  board  feet  per  capita 
yearly,  although  the  requirements  of  its  own  population  are  close  to 
300  board  feet  per  capita.  The  present  cut  of  lumber  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  reported  by  the  Chief  Forester  in  reply  to  Senate  resolu- 
tion 311,  is  less  than  the  amount  consumed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
alone.  The  original  pine  forests  of  the  Lake  States,  estimated  at 
350,000,000,000  feet,  have  now  been  reduced  to  less  than  8,000,000,000 
feet;  and  their  jearly  cut  of  timber  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  their 
former  production.  These  four  densely  populated  regions,  contain- 
ing very  large  areas  of  forest  land,  are  now  largely  dependent  upon 
timber  grown  and  manufactured  elsewhere,  and  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  timber  which  must  be  shipped  across  the 
continent. 

The  bulk  of  the  building  lumber  and  structural  timbers  used  in  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States  during  the  last  16  years  was  grown  in  the 
pine  forests  of  the  South.  The  virgin  pine  forests  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States  have  been  reduced  from  about  650,000,000,000 
feet  to  about  103,000,000,000  feet.  The  production  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  is  now  falling  off  and  within  10  years  will  probably  not 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Forest  Service  that  within  15  -years  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States  will  become  importing  regions,  obtaining  a  portion  of  their 
requirements  on  long  hauls  and  higher  freight  rates  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  All  of  the  toregoing  presents  an  interesting  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  of  lumber,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  few  basic  commodities  where  freight  costs  bear  such  a  high 
relationship  to  the  value  of  the  product  as  in  the  case  of  lumber. 
The  constant  depletion  of  our  supply  of  lumber  in  the  territon'^  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  necessitates  an  average  haul  from  the  Pacific 
coast  into  eastern  territory  to  approximately  2,600  miles  over  moun- 
tains and  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  practically  nonproductive 
areas.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  rates  are  influenced  by  these 
physical  conditions.  Upon  many  of  the  widely  used  varieties  of  lum- 
ber, the  freight  cost  per  thousand  feet  in  the  so-called  highly  com- 
petitive territory  of  the  Mississippi  River  now  exceeds  the  mill 
price  of  the  lumber  at  the  point  of  origin. 
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Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  lumber  produced  in  this  country  is  con- 
sumed directly  or  indirectly  by  farmers.  A  large  part  of  this  con- 
sumption is  in  the  so-called  lower  grades.  Upon  such  lower  grades 
of  lumber  the  retailer  now  realizes  on  the  lon^  hauls  more  m  his 
margin  of  sales  on  the  freight  cost  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  point 
of  delivery  than  upon  the  mill  value  of  the  lumber.  For  illustration : 
Conunon  fir  boards  are  now  selling  for  approximately  $12  per  thou- 
sand at  mill  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  Based  upon  the  weight  of 
2,700  pounds  to  the  thousand  feet,  the  freight  rate  to  any  typical 
Illinois  destination  exceeds  $18  per  thousand.  The  retailer  who  op- 
erates on  a  33^  to  35  per  cent  basis  fixes  a  price  to  the  consumer  that 
will  approximate  $40  per  thousand,  with  a  resultant  margin  of  $10 
per  thousand.  Six  dollars  of  his  margin  is  based  upon  freight  cost 
and  $4  upon  mill  price  of  lumber.  Manifestly,  this  relationship 
varies  according  to  the  mileage  and  the  freight  rate  between  the 
point  of  origin  and  destination — lumber  moving  to  near-by  consum- 
ing territory  and  paying  a  lesser  freight  rate  ^ows  a  smaller  ratio 
of  freight  costs  to  mill  value. 

Table  A128  shows  the  movement  of  typical  items  and  grades  of 
southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir  lumber  to  typical  destinations. 
These  tabulations  are  predicated  upon  a  study  involving  the  use  of 
^  6,000  questionnaires.  The  data  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires came  from  representative  lumber  producers  at  points  of 
origin  and  retailers  at  the  destination  points.  Items  representative 
of  the  kinds  and  grades  of  lumber  used  by  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
destination  points  were  taken  in  this  analysis.'  With  the  exception 
of  the  movement  of  fir  liimber  into  Massjichusetts,  these  resultant 
tabulations  are  predicated  upon  the  movement  of  actual  carloads 
between  the  States  of  origin  and  destination.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  are  shown  in  the  tabulations  averaged  for  the  months 
of  the  year  indicated. 

Charts  A114  to  A117  indicate  the  same  relationship  between 
freight  rates,  producer's  price,  retailer's  cost,  and  consumer's  price, 
which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  tabulations  above  referred  to.  In 
figuring  the  average  weights  per  thousand  feet  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  accurate  information  from  the  producers  themselves,  and  the 
following  figures  represent  the  weights  determined  from  the  repre- 
sentative mills  on  the  particular  items  (pounds  per  1,000  board  feet) : 

No.  2  yellow  pine  flooring,  from  Laurel,  Miss 2,700^ 

No.  2  common  yellow  pine  flooring,  from  Bogalusa,  La 2,700* 

No.  2  fir  flooring,  from  Seattle,  Wasb 2,000 

No.  2  V.  G.  fir  arop  siding,  from  Everett.  Wash 2,000 

No.  2  yellow  pine  drop  Biding,  from  Bogalusa,  La 1,900 

Common  8-inch  and  10-inch  flr  boards,  from  Seattle,  Wash 2,  500 

Common  2-inch  and  10-lnch  southern  pine  boards,  from — 

Bogalusa,  La 2,  700 

Laurel,  Miss 2,'700 

Browndell,  Tex 2,  700 

2  by  4  by  16  feet  fir  dimension,  from  Everett,  Wash 2. 600 

2  by  4  by  16  feet  southern  pine  dimension,  from — 

Bogalusa,  La 2,  700 

Laurel,  Miss 2, 700 

Where  the  products  of  the  West  and  of  the  South  now  come  into 
competition  east  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers,  the 
freight  rate  measures  appreciably  the  ability  of  the  various  terri- 
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tories  to  compete  successfully  for  business  and  also  influences  the 
final  cost  to  the  consumer.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  railways  as 
a  whole  they  could  better  afford  to  obtain  the  needed  revenue  from 
the  lumber  business  by  the  assessment  of  relatively  higher  rates  to 
apply  to  their  short-haul  business  in  order  to  give  needed  relief  to 
the  long-haul  traffic  and  still  maintain  a  total  compensatory  revenue. 
The  short-haub  business  could  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  transportation  expense  than  the  long  hams,  bringing  the  com- 
modity into  the  territory  of  strictest  competition.  -Such  a  read- 
justment would  make  but  little  difference  to  the  consumer's  ability 
to  pay  when  he  is  located  at  the  short-haul  points,  but  would  ap- 
preciably affect  a  lower  price  of  lumber  on  the  long  hauls,  where  tne 
commodity  is  now  so  greatlv  needed. 

Because  of  the  extremely  low  rates  of  carriage  by  water,  con- 
trasted with  the  high  rates  from  coast  to  coast  by  rail,  an  increasing 
tonnage  of  lumber  is  moving  from  the  North  Pacific  coast  ana 
California  tidewater  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  Water  rates  on  this  product  are  generally  based 
upon  cubic  measurement,  which  allows  a  much  lower  rate  per 
thousand  feet  upon  the  finished  and  lighter  articles  of  lumber  than 
upon  heavier  boards,  timbers,  and  ties. 

Bates  by  water  from  the  North  Pacific  coast  on  fir  lumber  are  _ 
the  same  to  all  Atlantic  destinations.  The  present  rate  from  Everett 
or  Bellingham,  Wash.,  for  instance,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  is 
approximately  $19  per  thousand  upon  ties  and  timbers  and  $14  per 
thousand  upon  finished  lumber.  The  water  movement,  if  it  continues 
to  increase,  as  it  did  in  1921,  will  approximate  500,000,000'  feet  for 
1922. 

While  the  existing  level  of  freight  costs^  as  applied  to  the  move- 
ment of  lumber,  are  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  while  the  manufacturers'  price  of  the  product  has  re- 
ceded to  approximately  25  per  cent  above  prewar  level,  freight 
costs  alone  have  not  been  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
building  industry  or  the  consumption  of  the  product.  Strikes 
of  the  building  trades  in  the  large  centers,  the  failure  of  some  other 
building  materials  to  deflate  as  rapidly  as  lumber,  and  many  other 
contributing  causes  have  all  influenced  the  existing  depression  in 
the  lumber  industry,  as  in  other  industries,  and  the  consumers 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  proceed  with  his  building  program. 
•  Many  dealers  and  distributors  of  the  product  have  failed  to  replen- 
ish their  stocks  to  meet  a  coming  expected  demand. 

The  deflation  of  lumber  prices  in  1920  w^^  precipitate.  The 
retailer  found  himself  with  heavy  stocks  of  high-priced  lumber  on 
hand.  He  could  not  immediately  readjust  his  prices  without  facing 
the  possibility  of  bankruptcy.  The  deflation  of  retail  prices,  there- 
fore, lagged  behind  the  deflation  of  the  producer's  price,  but  marked 
declines  m  retail  prices  were  eventually  realized. 

Table  A129  shows  the  retail  prices  of  lumber  at  representative 
points  upon  specific  grades  and  items  of  sale,  which  were  determined 
by  thorough  investigation  of  the  records  of  one  representative  retail 
dealer  at  each  of  the  consuming  points  cited  in  the  tabulation. 

The  normal  annual  loading  of  lumber  and  forest  products  through- 
out   the    United    States    approximates    3,000,000    carloads.    Lum- 
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ber  can  be  loaded  upon  practically  any  class  of  equipment,  and  the 
transportation  necessities  in  this  regard  are  not  as  exacting  as  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  our  domestic  products. 

Our  conclusions  are  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  immediate  situa- 
tion by  which  needed  freight  rate  readjustments  can  now  be  meas- 
ured, but  we  recommend  that  the  railroads  and  the  public  constituted 
authority  make  needed  readjustments  downward  in  these  transporta- 
ti<m  costs  as  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  may  warrant. 

^  SHINQIiES. 

The  annual  average  production  of  shingles  in  the  United  States  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  billion.  The  greatest  proportion  of  this  production 
is  manufactured  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains, in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  industry  represents  a  scat- 
tering of  small  mills,  many  of  which  operate  intermittently,  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  control  the  raw  material  which  they  use.  but 
must  depend  upon  the  cedar  logger  not  only  for  the  supply  but  tor  a 
reasonable  price.  The  cedar  logger  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  in  a 
position  at  any  time  to  control  the  production  of  the  shingle  mills 
through  a  curtailment  in  supply  or  an  increase  in  price. 

The  market  for  the  cedar  shingles  produced  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  represented  by  the  entire  United  States,  and  the  extent  of 
their  distribution  is  limited  in  the  main  by  competition  from  substi- 
tute roofings.  In  1908  the  production  of  substitute  or  patent  roofings, 
such  as  asbestos  shingles,  asphalt  shingles,  etc.,  was  8,200,000  squares, 
and  in  1919  30,600,000  squares.  In  1909  the  production  of  red  cedar 
shingles  in  the  United  States  was  10,400,000  squares,  and  in  1919 
7,400,000  squares-  '     %       , 

As  shown  by  Table  A130,  prices  fc  o.  b.  mills  of  red  cedar 
shingles  during  1920-21  were  somewhat  higher  than  1912-13  average 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  1915-16  basis.  Freight  chaxges 
per  thousand  sningles  increased  during  1920-21  to  a£>ut  45  per 
cent  over  1912-13  basis.  In  1920-21  the  clear  grade  of  red  cedar 
diingles  marketed  from  the  State  of  Washington  to  a  typical 
point  in  Nebraska  represented  a  mill  price  of  $2.66  per  thousand;  a 
freight  cost  of  $2.27  per  thousand,  a  retail  price  to  the  consumer  of 
$5,88  per  thousand,  and  the  percentage  of  freight  cost  to  the  mill 
price  equaled  85  per  cent,  to  the  price  paid  to  the  retailer  46  per  cent, 
and  to  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer,  39  per  cent.  The  marketing  of 
csypress  shingles  manufactured  in  Louisiana  to  the  same  typical  point 
in  Nebraska  shows  a  much  greater  freight  cost,  a  higher  mill  price, 
and  a  considerably  higher  price  to  the  consumer. 

It  can  be  definitely  stated  that  on  the  long  hauls  the  freight  cost 
as  applied  to  the  movement  of  shingles  influences  considerably  both 
the  price  received  by  the  producer  and  the  price  ultimately  paid  by 
the  consumer.  On  the  contrary,  the  marketing  of  shingles  in  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  point  of  production  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  freight  rates. 

The  farming  communities  are  greatly  underbuilt.  Work  on  farm 
bnildings  and  the  construction  of  new  facilities  has  been  delayed 
primaruy  because  the  price  of  construction  materials  has  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  farmers.    So  many  factors,  however,  enter  into  the 
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measure  of  the  final  price  to  the  consumer  that  no  one  of  the  dis- 
tributing elements  can  be  held  directly  responsible  for  inflation  of 
consumers'  prices. 

While  this  commission  finds  that  freight  costs  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  price  of  shingles  to  the  consumer  when  marketed 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  territory,  since  the  increases  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  August,  1920,  the  so-called 
long-haul  rates  on  shingles  have  been  reduced  approximately  10  p>er 
cent,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  railroads  will  make  such  neces- 
sary reductions  from  time  to  time  as  will  aid  in  the  general  readjust- 
ment of  agriculture  and  industry.  The  adjustment  of  freight  rates 
should  be  accompanied  by  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  demand  from  Japan  for  cedar  logs  and  cedar 
bolts  has  tended  to  keep  the  price  of  this  raw  material  on  a  relatively 
high  level.  Probably  no  other  one  factor  has  restricted  the  operation 
of  the  red  cedar  mills  quite  so  much  as  the  continued  existence  of 
high  log  prices.  If  further  reductions  are  made  in  the  transportation 
costs  of  shingles,  the  farmers  and  other  consumers  of  red  cedar  shin- 
gles have  the  right  to  expect  that  such  reductions  will  not  be  absorbed 
by  the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  Transportation  cost  is  sim- 
ply one  item  of  the  total  cost,  and  while  this  fact  does  not  excuse 
excessive  rates,  the  other  factors  which  make  up  the  total  cost  to  the 
consumer  should  do  their  full  share  during  this  deflation  process. 

PAPER. 

The  origin  of  paper  making  is  not  definitely  known,  but  is  gen- 
erally credited  to  the  Chinese  early  in  the  second  century.  History 
first  mentions  paper  mal^g  by  the  Arabs  after  the  occupation  of 
the  Chinese  Provinceof  Samarkand  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  cotton  being  used.  It  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors  in  the  eleventh  century.  Manufacture  followed  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England,  reaching  the  United  States  in  1680,  where  it 
was  first  made  by  hand  at  Roxborough,  Pa.  (near  Philadelphia), 
material  used  being  cotton  and  hemp.  The  first  machine  for  mak- 
ing paper  in  continuous  sheets  was  placed  in  operation  in  England 
in  1803. 

As  far  back  as  1789  the  United  States  had  a  tariff  on  paper,  the 
duty  fluctuating  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1913  the  Underwood 
tariff  placed  newsprint  on  the  free  list,  where  it  remains  to-day. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  straw  was  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper, 
shortly  after  which  the  process  of  making  sulphite  or  chemical  wood 
pulp  was  invented,  and  manufacture  started  in  Manayunk,  Pa. 

Paper  production  increased  from  78,000  tons  in  1880  to  1,512,000 
tons  in  1920.  Production  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States  in 
1910  amounted  to  1,278,000  tons  as  against  Canadian  production  of 
161,000  tons.  The  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1920 
amounted  to  1,512.000  tons,  an  increase  of  18,per  cent  over  1910,  whereas 
Canadian  production  in  1920  amounted  to  883,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
448  per  cent  over  1910.  Imports  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  in  1910  amounted  to  25,000  tons,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  consumption,  which  importation  at  that  time  was  11.19  per 
cent  of  the  Canadian  production.    In  1920  Canadian  exports  to  the 
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United  States  arootrnted  to  ^9,910  tons,  an  increase  of  2,720  per 
cent  oyer  1910,  this  importation  being  77  per  cent  of  the  total  Ca- 
nadian production  for  1920. 

The  statement  above  shows  how  much  faster  the  production  of  news- 
print paper  has  expanded  in,  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Im- 
ports fi'om  countries  other  than  Canada  in  1910  show  31,661  tons, 
nvhich  was  the  maximum  until  1920,  when  it  reached  50,090  tons. 

Chart  A  118. 

TREND  OF  CARLOAD  RATES  ON  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  TO  CHI- 
CAGO, ILL^  FROM  VARIOUS  PRODUCING  TERRITORY. 
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JUI.N'T  COMiriSSION   OF  Agriculti'ral    iNQUIUy. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  rapid  development  of  Canadian  mills  has 
been  due  to  the  location  of  Canadian  mills  on  streams  where  their  pulp 
wood  could  be  floated  from  the  forests  ^  the  mills,  thus  saving  con- 
siderable in  freight  costs.  Mills  in  the  iJnited  States,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  are  obliged  to  ship  pulp  wood  by  rail,  or  to  purchase 
pulp  from  mills  located  in  the  woods,  shipping  the  pulp  by  rail.  In 
1909  the  Tariff  Board  reported  its  findings  of  a  difference  of  $5.35  per 
ton  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  ^f  newsprint  paper  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturer. 
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Chart  A118  shows  the  trend  of  rates  on  newsprint  paper  from 
various  producing  mills  to  Chicago,  1914  to  1922,  the  eastern  mills 
being  most  seriously  affected. 

Chart  A  119. 
NEWSPRINT   PRICES   IN    DOLLARS   PER   TON,    1914-1922. 
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In  selling  paper  in  the  United  States  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
absorb  the  freight  rates,  which  they  can  readily  do  because  manu- 
facture is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

Competition  from  Europe  during  the  past  16  months  has  been 
quite  severe,  importations  during  1921  from  Europe  approximating 
11,000  tons  per  month  at  prices  considerably  below  either  United 
States  or  Canadian  made  paper.  This  has  been  due  to  the  economic 
situation  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  and  to  the 
present  rate  of  exchange.  It  is  assumed  that  as  the  rate  of  exchange 
returns  to  normal  this  particular  situation  will  become  less  burden- 
some. 

Chart  A119  shows  the  fluctuations  in  price  of  newsprint  paper, 
1914  to  1922. 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 
GASOLINE. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  petroleum  products  have  shown 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  past  two  decades.  This  is  especially  true 
of  gasolincj  the  demand  for  which  has  otowu  with  the  widespread 
use  of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  The  farmers  of  the  United 
States  use  a  large  percentage  of  the  gasoline  in  the  operation  of  their 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  their  gas  engines,  which  are  in 
common  use  on  the  farms  for  running  electric  Tight  plants,  fodder 
shredders,  pumps,  churns,  thrashing  machines,  and  manv  other  kinds 
of  power-driven  machinery.  Kerosene,  fuel  oil,  and  lubricating  oils 
are  also  used  in  large  quantities. 

During  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  1,200 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  registration  is  about  10,300,000,  of  which  it 
is  estimated  that  the  farmers  own  and  operate  about  20  per  cent. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Pogue,  a  petroleum  engineer  and  econo- 
mist, in  his  recent  book.  Economics  of  Petroleum,  that  in  1920  the 
gasoline  produced  in  the  United  States  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 
Tractors,  10  per  cent ;  trucks,  30  per  cent ;  passenger  cars,  40  per  cent ; 
exports,  12  per  cent ;  miscellaneous  uses,  8  per  cent.  The  production  of 
gasoline  in  1914  was  1,460,038,200  gallons;  in  1921  it  was  5,153,549,318 
gallons.  In  the  latter  year  the  domestic  consumption  of  gasoline  was 
4,516,012,979  gallons,  an  increase  of  259,585,024  gallons  over  1920. 
Exports  in  1921  were  524,279,031  gallons,  a  decrease  of  110,968,456 
gallons  under  1920.  Shipments  to  our  insular  possessions  in  1921 
amounted  to  27,368,017  gallons,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  stocks 
at  refineries  were  586,087,132  gallons,  an  increase  of  123,705,295  gal- 
lons over  stocks  at  the  close  of  1920.  The  production  of  gasoline  by 
districts  for  1916  and  1921  is  shown  in  Table  A131.  In  some  States 
which  have  oil  inspection  departments  figures  of  gasoline  inspected 
are  available,  and  these  afford  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  consump- 
tion. For  11  States  the  consumption  in  1920  and  1921  is  stated  in 
Table  A133.    An  increase  in  these  States  of  8.9  per  cent  is  indicated. 
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Table  AlSl.— Production,  (output  of  refineries)  of  goBoUne  im  the  United  SUOet. 

lAuthorities:  Figures  for  1914  taken  from  Bureau  of  Census  report;  for  other  years  firom  Bureau  of  MiMi 

report.) 


District. 


line 


1921 


Kast  coast  1 .-. 

Peimsyivania,  New  York,  east  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  > , 
West  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlHnois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas 

Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 

Colorado  and  Wyoming , 

California.....: , 

Total,  United  States , 


OalUmi. 
307,2BS,O37 

152,890^677 
380,432,482 
504,3fiO,665 
238,344,336 
76,116,480 
309,480,990 


GaOont. 

1,(»,(»B,M 
263,802,  IK 
729,298.m 
9^544,80 

1,298,430,757 
35e,938;» 
5i5,»6,lSl 


2,058,880,50$ 


5,i45^a«»n7 


1  Locations  In  east  coast  district  are  those  towns  located  on  coast  only. 
*  Does  not  include  towns  located  on  coast. 

ToUl,  United  States,  1914, 1,460,038,200  galloas. 

Table  A132. — Production  {output  of  refineriea)  of  kerosene  in  the  United  SUUet. 

[Authorities:  Figures  for  1914  taken  from  Burean  of  Census  report;  for  other  years  tram.  Burevi  ef  llliui 

report.] 


District. 


1916 


1921 


East  coast 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  east  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia. 
West  Ohk),  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  TenncoBee. 

Oklahoma  and  Kansas 

(Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 

Colorado  and  Wyoming 

Callfomia 

Total,  United  States 


Qmllmu. 
430,375,035 
19^540,661 
16B,8»L443 
301,419,7C6 
194,042,77t 
39,099,577 
129, 181,  563 


OeOow. 

461,191,018 
I54,4SQ,»I 
168,146,862 
3015«6,3« 

ra^i56,ia 

73,«ai74 


I,455»49S,732 


1,945, 128,  Ul 


Total,  United  States.  1914, 1,905,274,800  galhms. 

Table  A138. — GasoHme  consumption. 


state. 


Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon^ 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota* 

Total 

Increase 

Percentage  increase 


1921 


CMhm*. 

41,463,  OaO 

32,068,457 

£9,967,322 

61,487,348 

77,688,373 

91,973,560 

39.290,163 

80,286,60) 

50,957,426 

86,7S5,7U 

48,688,010 


629,489,  «M 

51,600,604 

8.0 


im 


4s,(m,m 

28,580,80 
61,3SkSa 

SS,2n,857 
^311,400 

W,m,m 

5j975,C2 

4i,o(n,o» 


Kn,m,m 


1  Does  not  indode  distillate  amounUng  to  2,729,387  gi^ons  in  1920^  and  2,455.602  galiona  in  1921. 
*  Figures  cover  fiscal  period  ended  June  30.    Figures  for  other  States  not  available. 
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SUte. 

1921 

1920 

Arkansa-*^ 

Oallms. 
13,065,394 
8,906,518 

13,808,696 
21,{)0'2,154 
27,981,252 
15,92'*,937 
18,368,861 

Gallons, 
14,668,324 
8,240,012 
13,425,458 
26  i67  099 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

27,622,200 
18,527,039 
20  o79  198 

NorthDakota .  .      . 

South  Carolina 

Total 

119,707,812 

9,521,518 

7.4 

129,229,330 

Dec^easo 

Percentage  decrease 

Figures  for  other  States  not  available. 


KEROSENE. 


Kerosene  has  been  long  used  on  the  farms  as  a  source  of  light  and 
heat.  It  is  in  growing  use  as  a  fuel  for  tractors.  The  production  of 
kerosene  in  1914  was  1,935^75,000  gallons;  in  1921  it  was  1,945,126,156 
gallons,  a  much  smaller  increase  than  in  the  case  of  gasoline.  In  fact, 
the  production  of  kerosene  in  1921  was  374,969,287  gallons  leiSs  than 
in  1920  and  396,506,008  gallons  less  than  in  1919.  T^e  domestic  con- 
sumption of  kerosene  in  1921  was  1,240,550,811  gallons.  The  produc- 
tion of  kerosene,  by  districts,  for  1916  and  1921  is  shown  in  Table 
A132,  and  consumption  in  1920  and  1921  for  seven  States  is  shown  in 
Table  A134,  indicating  a  decrease  of  7.4  per  cent. 

FUEL  OIL. 

Fuel  oil,  while  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  manufacturing 
plants  and  oil-burning  vessels,  is  also  widely  used  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  competes  with  coal  as  a  source  of  both  com- 
mercial and  domestic  heat  and  power.  In  the  Pacific  coast  territory 
the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  these  purposes  predominates.  In  California 
the  use  of  petroleum  is  practically  exclusive  of  other  fuels.  The  pro- 
duction of  fuel  oil  in  1921  was  9,663,816,135  gallons.  Domestic  con- 
sumption amounted  to  7,080,351,916  gallons. 

LUBBICATINO   OILS. 

The  steadily  growing  use  of  automobiles  and  power-driven  ma- 
chinery by  farmers  has,  of  course,  involved  a  proportionately  in- 
creased consumption  of  lubricating  oils. 

STOCKS    OF    PETROLEUM    PRODUCTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1921  the  stocks  on  hand  at  refineries, 
stated  in  gallons,  were  as  follows:  Gasoline,  586,087,132;  kerosene, 
341,008,555;  fuel  and  gas  oil,  1,331,265,439;  lubricating  oils, 
216,765,616. 

TANK  CABS. 

Shippers  of  petroleum  and  its  products  furnish  their  own  tank 
cars.  The  number  of  privately  owned  tank  cars  in  petroleum  service 
January  1,  1912,  was  21,657;  on  January  1,  1921,  114,829.    In  addi- 
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tion,  the  railroads  owned  &,057  tank  cars  January  1,  1912,  and  14,136 
January  1,  1922. 

CBUDE   OIL. 

The  world's  production  of  crude  oil  in  1920  is  estimated  at  694,- 
854^000  barrels,  of  which  about  87  per  cent  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Domestic  production  in  1911  was  220,- 
449,391  barrels ;  in  1921  it  had  increased  to  469,639,000  barrels.  The 
increase  in  Mexican  production  during  that  period  was  propor- 
tionately much  greater;  in  1911 — 12,552,798  barrels;  in  1921 — ap- 
proximately 195,000,000  barrels.  In  the  latter  year  the  United  States 
miported  125,307,000  barrels.  During  the  10-year  period  in  which 
automobiles  have  increased  1,200  per  cent  in  number,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  only  somewhat  more  than  100  per  cent  in  domestic 
crude-oil  production.  Furthermore,  the  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  has  moved  away  from  territories  of  largest  consinnptiOTi  of  pe- 
troleum products.  In  1900  of  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  97.8  per  cent  was  produced  in 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  Rivers ;  in  1920  only  10.6  per  cent.  The  same  territory, 
however,  together  with  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisctmsin,  which  pro- 
duce practically  no  crude  oil,  consumed,  in  1920,  alKyat  68  per  cent 
of  the  gasoline  which  was  used  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtaina  The 
development  of  crude  oil  production  m  areas  outside  of  the  largest 
consuming  territories,  has  resulted  in  the  location  of  refineries  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  their  principal  markets  and  has  had  an 
important  part  in  making  the  factor  of  transpoftation  a  primary  con- 
sideration to  the  industry  and  the  public. 

TBE  RELATIVK  YIXLD8  OF  FETBOLEUM  PBODVCT8  FROM  A  BAK&EL  OF  CRUDB  OEL. 

The  yields  of  petroleum  products  from  a  barret  of  crude  oil  vary 
greatly  with  the  quality  of  the  crude  and  thd  refining  processes  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Before  the  development  of  the  internal-com- 
bustion engine  kerosene  and  not  gasoline  was  the  product  in  greats 
demand.  In  that  period  the  average  commercial  yield  of  gasoline 
was  about  11  per  cent.  It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Taking  the  yields  in  1921  for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  relation  of 
output  of  the  various  petroleum  products  is  as  follows:  Fuel  aod 
gas  oil,  48  per  cent ;  gasoline,  26  per  cent ;  heiosene,  9  per  cent;  lubri- 
cating oils,  4  per  cent;  miscellaneous  oil,  6  per  cent;  wax,  coke,  and 
asphalt,  3  per  cent ;  losses,  4  per  cent. 

LOCATION  OF  REFINEatlES. 

The  petroleum  refineries  are  located  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States.  The  plants  of  the  larger  companies  are  chiefly  located  near 
the  important  consuming  markets  and  frequently  on  navigable  water. 
Their  crude  oil  is  received  by  pipe  line  or  tank  steamer.  The  c«n- 
panies  most  dependent  upon  the  railroads  for  transportation  are 
those  located  nearer  the  centers  of  crude-oil  production,  s^h,  for 
example,  as  the  refineries  in  the  Appalachian  and  mid-continent 
fields.    These  refineries  in  many  cases  receive  their  crude  oil  by  tank 
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car  and  are  rarely  in  position  to  ship  their  refined  products  by 
steamer  or  bar^e.  Their  ability  to  reach  the  important  consuming 
markets,  and  by  their  competition  to  affect  prices,  depends  in  very 
large  measure  upon  freight  rates. 

INCREASES  IN  BAILBOAD  BATES. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  have  been  subjected  to  very  great 
increases  in  freight  rates  since  1914,  as  have  other  commodities.  A 
comparison  of  the  rates  applicable  to  crude  oil  and  its  products  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  various  destinations  as  of  June  1, 1914,  and  February 
1,  1921,  together  with  the  percentages  of  increase,  is  shown  in  Table 
A135.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increases  range  from  82  per  cent  to 
129  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  deflation  in  rail  rates  on  petroleum 
Tvhich  can  be  compared  with  that  which  has  taken  place  in  petroleum 
values. 

Table  A135. — Freight  rates  on  gasoline  and  kerosene. 


(In  cents  per  100  pounds.)^ 

From  on  Clgr»  P*-,  to— 

June  1, 
1914. 

Feb.  1, 
1921. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

PhUadelphla^Pa 

CerUt. 
14.5 
8.6 
8.5 
19.0 
9.0 
11.6 
15.6 
16.0 
16^0 

Cenit. 
2&0 
19.0 
19.6 
84.6 
19.5 
24.5 
28.5 
32.0 
30.0 

92 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

124 

Buffalo,  N.Y ;;;.;'!!!.*;!;;■ 

129 

Boston,  Mass 

82 

Clev^and.  Ohio *    .  '.."  ,' 

117 

Detralt,Mich 

113 

Tndi»napoW<*.  Tnd , . 

84 

Ufiwrnk^j  '^h 

100 

Chicago,  Hi 

88 

•    DEFLATION    IN   VALUES   OF  PETSOLEUH   AND   ITS  PKODUCT8. 

The  deflation  which  has  taken  place  in  petroleum  values,  comparing 
the  high  prices  of  1920  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  January,  1922, 
is  approximately  as  follows: 

Percent 

Crude  oil  has  declined  in  value 40 

Fuel  oil  has  declined  In  value 66 

Gasoline  has  declined  in  value 29 

Kerosene  has  declined  in  value 35 

Lubricating  oils  have  declined  in  value 47 

While  the  decline  in  petroleum  values  has  been  heavy,  the  prices  of 
gasoline  and  kerosene  paid  by  the  consumer  are  still  above  the  pre- 
war levels. 


BAILBOAD  BATl^  IN  RELATION  TO  PRICES  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

The  important  relation  of  freight  rates  to  prices  of  petroleum 
products  is  clearly  shown  by  comparing  refinery  prices  f.  o.  b.  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  prevailing  in  February,  1922,  with  the  current  freight  charges 
from  Tulsa  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Of  the  aggregate  cost — refinery  price  plus 
freight  charges — ^the  distribution  is  as  follows : 
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Fuel  oil. — ^To  Kansas  City,  56.3  per  cent  goes  to  the  rrfner,  48.7 
per  cent  to  the  railroad;  to  Chicago,  46.7  per  cent  to  the  refiner,  58 J 
per  cent  to  the  railroad;  to  Biamarck,  23.1  per  cent  to  the  r^ner,  76.9 
per  cent  to  the  railroad ;  to  Pittsbui^,  34.1  per  cent  to  tiie  refiner, 
65.9  per  cent  to  the  railroad. 

Cfasoline. — To  Kansas  City,  88.1  per  cent  goes  to  the  refiner,  11.9 
per  cent  to  the  railroad;  to  Chicago,  83.1  per  cent  to  the  refiner,  16.9 
per  cent  to  the  railroad ;  to  Bismarck,  65.6  per  cent  to  the  refiner,  34.4 
per  cent  to  the  railroad;  to  Pittsburgh,  74.6  per  cent  to  the  reijner, 
25.4  per  cent  to  the  railroad. 

Kerosene, — To  Kansas  City,  66.7  per  cent  goes  to  the  refiner,  33.S 
per  cent  to  the  railroad ;  to  Chicago,  67  per  cent  to  the  refiner,  43  per 
cent  to  the  railroad ;  to  Bismarck,  33.9  per  cent  to  the  refiner^  66,1  per 
cent  to  the  railroad ;  to  Pittsburgh,  44.2  per  cent  to  the  rOTner,  55.8 
per  cent  to  the  railroad. 

EI-TECT  OF  INCBEASES  IN  BAIL  EATE8  ON  TONNAGE  OF  PETBOLEUM   HANDLED  BY  THE 

BAILBOADS. 

The  effect  of  the  large  increases  in  freight  rates  upon  the  tonnage 
of  petroleum  and  its  products  handled  by  the  railroads  has  been  very 
marked.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  the  railroads  handled 
26.2  per  cent  less  crude  oil  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920, 
although  the  crude  oil  run  by  refineries  increased  5  per  cent  in  the 
same  period  of  1921  over  1920.  The  loss  of  tonnage  of  refined  prod- 
ucts was  8.5  per  cent,  although  the  output  of  the  refineries  was  rela- 
tively the  same.  In  the  aggregate,  taking  crude  oil  and  refined 
products  together,  the  loss  of  tonnage  to  the  railroads  amounted  to 
104,109  carloads  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1921,  as  compared  with 
the  same  perio^J  of  1920.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  corresponding 
decrease  in  consumption  indicates  that  the  increased  transportation 
costs  forced  petroleum  into  other  channels  of  transportation  and 
placed  a  serious  competitive  handicap  upon  those  refineries  which 
are  dependent  upon  the^  railroads  for  an  outlet  to  the  large  consuming 
markets. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  movement  by 
railroads  of  refined  petroleum  products  during  the  first  nine  montHs 
of  1921  was  but  40.6  per  cent  of  the  output  of  refinenee  in  tjiat  period. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  RATL  RATE    REDUCnOX. 

The  present  high  level  of  freight  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts restricts  the  distribution  of  the  product  of  refineries  wholly  de- 
I)endent  upon  rail  transportation  and  limits  their  ability  to  compete  in 
the  large  consuming  centers  with  the  products  of  refineries  having  the 
advantage  of  pipe-line  and  water  transportation.  A  Teduction  in 
freight  rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products  would  restore  the  equi- 
librium between  producing  districts  and  result  in  reduced  prices  to 
the  consumer. 

GSMBNT. 

There  are  104  large  cement  plants  in  the  United  States  and  they 
produced  in  the  calendar  year  1921,  98,263,000  barrels  of  Portland 
"ement.    Probably  no  other  one  building  material  industry  shows 
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such  tremendous  growth  as  is  here  represented.  Plants  are  usually 
located  near  the  source  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  production  is  so 
distributed  that  each  section  of  the  country  is  furnished  with  the 
product  from  large  plants  located  near  or  adjacent  to  the  demand. 
Cement  producers  are  enabled  to  secure  their  raw  material  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  distribution  by  rail  and  truck  is 
constantly  growing  more  localized,  owing  to  the  increase  in  building 
throughout  every  community  and  the  continued  substitution  of  ce- 
ment for  other  building  materials.  There  is  probably  no  farm  dwell- 
ing in  this  coimtry  constructed  now  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
use  of  cement  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  can  be  justly  called  one 
of  the  country's  "  basic  "  commodities. 

Although  the  greatest  tonnage  is  produced  in  the  area  of  greatest 
population  directly  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
Kivers,  every  section  of  the  country  has  plants  usually  capable  of 
suppljdng  the  local  demand. 

In  1900  the  production  of  Portland  cement  amounted  to  8,482,020 
barrels  and  had  increased  to  98,263,000  barrels  in  1921,  or  over 
1100  per  cent.  The  production  in  1921  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
year  m  the  industry  with  the  exception  of  1920  and  fell  only  slightly 
short  of  the  1920  production,  which  amounted  to  100,302,000  barrels. 
At  present,  as  indicated  by  Table  A136,  the  price  of  Portland  cement 
per  barrel  is  approximately  50  per  cent  over  the  1913  average,  while 
the  total  mill  receipts  for  the  product  were  less  than  those  of  1917, 
1919,  and  1920.  The  consumption  of  Portland  cement  has  constantly 
maintained  a  healthy  level,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  industry 
is  prosperous  in  comparison  with  other  industries  and  agriculture.. 
This  condition  is  primarily  due  to  the  exceptional  increase  in  de- 
mand during  1921  for  the  tuilding  of  surfaced  roads,  approximately 
2000  per  cent  more  Portland  cement  finding  its  nfttrket  for  road 
construction  in  1921  than  during  1913.  This  fact  is  also  indicated 
in  detail  by  Table  A136. 

Table  A136. — Statement  of  total  shipments  of  cement  in  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1911-1921.  showing  a  separation  of  the  amount  of  cement  used  for  concrete  highways 
ojidfor  other  purposes. 


Ymt. 


Total  barrels 

of  cement 

shipped  in 

united 

States. 


Ayerage 
price 

per. 
barrel. 


Total  miU 
receipts. 


Total  barrels 
of  cement 
shipped  for 
oonsunctlon 
of  concrete 
highways. 


Total  barrels 

of  cement 

shipped 

for  other  than 

concrete 

highways. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
191S 
1919 
1900 
1921 


88,689,377 
86,437,966 
86,891,681 
04,552,296 
90, 703, 474 
70,915,508 
85,612,899 
96,329,000 
94,672,000 


n.oi 

.92 

.97 
1.17 
1.66 
1.67 
1.79 
1.66 
1.50 


$89,676,270.77 
79,522,919.52 
84,284,930.57 
110,626,186.32 
150,567,766.84 
118,428,898.36 
153,207,089.21 
159,906,140.00 
142,008,000.00 


1 1, 113, 100 
13,536,100 
6,199,000 
8,061,000 
7,291,000 
5,624,000 
7,883,000 
11,939,000 
20,667,000 


87, 
82, 
80, 

^. 

84, 
74, 


576,277 
901,856 
692,681 
491,296 
412, 474 
291,508 
729,899 
390,000 
005,000 


1  -huftcfit*^  barrels  of  cement  required  for  constmction  of  concrete  roads  placed  under  contract  during  the 
▼tttfB  1910-1914.  The  figures  for  later  years  show  batiels  of  cement  used  in  highway  construction  during 
1915-1921. 
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Table  Ald7 .—SUOemewt  showing  the  freight  rate  on  represenMkm  rammaUHak  enttnm 
into  ike  TMOtt^aeiwre  cf  cement  to  representeUive  pkmis  in  191S  arid  19tly  actual  m 

relative* 


Commodity. 


▲Torago  freigbt 
rate  per  toa. 


yna 


1921 


Relative      vmt^ 
frdgbt  rate  p« 


ItU 


Coa} 

Limestone 

Sbole 

Gypsum.. 

Clay 

PueloU... 


SLSS 

.419 
.228 

1.49 
.393 

1.71 


12.49 
.919 
.557 

2.75 
.5» 

a.41 


100 
100 

no 

100 
109 

100 


mi 
at) 
an? 

1S2.T 
Ml 
1Ml3 


Note.— Two  hundred  pounds  of  coal  required  to  produce  one  barrel  of  cement.    Freight  on  200  poand! 
0<  ooal  1913, 90096;  192L,  «.2»;  increaae,  $0013. 

The  average  rail  haul  on  cement  in  the  territory  of  Chicago,  DL, 
and  east  is  approximately  160  miles;  in  the  territory  west  of  Cnica^ 
260  miles.  A  study  analyzing  the  freight  costs  from  13  representatiw 
producing  points  to  316  consuming  pomts  shows  in  Table  A137  aver- 
age freight  cost  over  steam  lines  in  1915  have  been  $0.4504  per  barrel; 
in  1921,  $0,720  pr  barreL  The  miU  price  in  1915  was  $0^7  per 
barrel;  in  1921,  $1.50  per  barrel* 

The  fact  that  shipments  have  held  reasonably  steady  at  good  prices 
during  1921,  due  to  the  activity  in  road  building,  has  served  to  stabi- 
lize conditions  in  the  industry,  but  this  view  does  not  afford  a 
true  picture  of  the  effect  of  high  prices  and  high  transportation  costs 
upon  the  home  builder  and  farmer;  Both  freight  rates  and  prices  of 
this  commodity  should  follow  the  trend  of  price  levels  of  other  basic 
commodities,  and  when  the  freight  rates  are  reduced  such  decrease 
should  be  reflected  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  not  absorbed  as 
profit  by  the  various  other  factors  in  the  distribution  system.  The 
public  constituted  authorities  might  properly  analyze  retail  price 
trends  of  this  commodity  in  rdationskip  to  the  level  of  rates  estab- 
lished. 

HOLLOW  TILI5. 

This  commodity  is  one  compwratively  nenie  in  the  field  of  building 
materials.  It  is  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  large  struc- 
tures in  urban  centers  and  is  fast  finding  its  way  to  the  farms  of  the 
country  for  general  building  and  drainage  purposes. 

In  analyzing  the  production  in  the  following  table  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  greatest  production  of  hollow  tile  exi^d  in  the  following 
States: 

Tom. 

Ohfo 596.718 

Iowa 238,  m 

New  Jersey 190,127 

Illinois 172,470 

Peuiisylvania 151, 551 

Indtana 145,  »5 

These  six  States  produced  76  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  and  75 
per  cent  of  the  value  for  1918.  The  responsibility  in  the  main  for 
this  condition  is  that  these  States  have  large  deposits  of  fire  clay 
and  shale  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  proper  quality  of  the 
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-ware.  Also  in  four  of  the  States  coal  is  found  and  mined  with  the 
clay,  affording  relatively  cheap  fuel. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  1  ton  of  fuel  is  required  to  each 
8  tons  of  the  ware  produced.  Thus  the  cost  of  production  in  Iowa, 
Nerw  Jersey,  and  other  States  where  clay  deposits  are  found  is  swne- 
i>rhat  higher  because  of  the  distance  from  the  great  production  of 
coal.  This  is  generally  reflected  in  the  higher  prices  prevailing  in 
those  territories,  especially  where  coal  must  undergo  transportation. 

As  bearing  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  industry  and  its 
relationdiip  to  flie  consumers  of  their  products  and  to  transporta- 
tion, the  records  of  the  hollow-tile  association  show  that  the  total 
shipments  by  rail  in  1920  were  945,000  tons,  with  a  production  of 
1462,000  tons;  in  1921,  shipments  of  646,000  tons,  a  reduction  of 
^  per  cent  in  shipments  and  46  per  cent  in  production.  Further  rec- 
ords of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.  show  that  for  the  year  1920 
they  forwarded  by  rail  11,080  cars  at  an  average  of  30  tons  per  car, 
or  the  equivalent  of  332,400  tons.  From  the  same  plants  in  1921 
there  were  shipped  8,019  cars  at  30  tons  per  car,  or  the  equivalent 
of  240,570  tons,  a  decline  of  28  per  cent  in  shipments.  These  same 
20  plants  in  1916  shipped  21,509  cars,  or  645^0  tons,  so  that  the 
i^ipment  of  1921  as  adjusted  was  only  37  per  cent  of  the  1916  business. 

As  reflecting  the  falling  off  in  the  agricultural  business  of  this 
company,  their  reports  show  that  for  the  silo  season  ending  October 
1,  1921,  308  silos  were  shipped,  as  compared  with  1,304  during  1920 
season,  a  decrease  of  996  silos,  or  approximately  76  per  cent.  The 
foregoing  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  re- 
lationship of  transportation  rates  to  the  manufacture  and  movement 
of  this  commodity. 

During  1919,  73  per  cent  of  the  brick  and  tile  traffic  moved  under 
rates  less  than  $2.04  per  ton.  An  analvsis  made  by  the  National  Fire 
Proofing  Co.  of  464  orders  shipped  from  various  producing  plants 
in  Ohio  between  September  1,  1920,  and  May  1,  1921,  showed  an 
average  freight  rate  paid  of  $3.58  a  ton,  as  against  an  average  in 
1918  of  $1.90  a  ton,  and  approximately  $2.60  in  1919.  For  every  20 
cents  a  ton  increase  in  freight  rates  the  result  is*to  increase  the  price 
per  thoirsand  tiles  to  the  consumer  in  ihe  amount  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  A138. 


Tablb  A188. — Increase  in  the  price  per  Hummind  of  hoUow  Hie  to  the  contumer  eaueed  by 
increase  of  20  cents  a  ton  xn  freight  rate,. 


Size. 

Weight. 

Amocmt 
of  in- 
crease * 
perM. 

Sise. 

Weight. 

Amount 
of  in- 
crease 

perM. 

4-ln«h  TMrtitkm       

23 
30 
35 

40 

$1.70 
2.30 
3.10 
8.70 
4.20 

8-lncb  wall  tfle 

34 
40 
62 
9 

15 

IS.  00 

6-iiK^  partition 

KMnchwalltUe 

4.20 

^fnch  T>flrtftloii 

12-fncti  wall  tfle 

6.10 

UMnch  partition 

4toy6byl2mchbakiEp6 

8  by  5  by  12  inch  bakups 

.fS 

12-inch  Dartition 

1.82 

While  boilding'  tile  as  such  ie  not  a  predominant  factor  in  tiie 
products  used  by  the  farmer  or  by  the  average  consumer  in  the 
smaller  cmiters,  it  does  represent  a  considerable  factor  in  the  bnild- 
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ing  industries  of  the  urban  centers.  It  is,  of  course,  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  silo  construction  on  the  farms,  and  as  such  represents  one 
of  the  important  commodities  used  in  farm  building. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  freight  costs  upon  the  price  of  materials 
necessary  to  produce  the  tile  a  study  was  made  of  the  items  of  pro- 
duction costs  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  most  important  of  which  in 
their  relationship  to  freight  costs  is  portrayed  in  the  paragraphs 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  below : 

A.  The  cost  of  moving  a  car  of  steel  of  90  tons  at  $7  per  ton  from  Pltt^urgfa 
to  Philadelphia  is  $210.  At  $45  per  ton  the  value  of  the  steel  transported  is 
$1,350.    The  transportation  charges  are  15i  per  cent  of  the  deUvered  price. 

B.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  car  of  clay  building  tile  of  30  tons,  at  $5^ 
a  ton,  from  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an  even  100  miles  greater 
distance,  is  $156.  The  value  of  the  commodity  transported  at  the  average  price 
prevailing  to-day  of  $5.40  per  ton  is  $162,  the  freight  charges  representing  49 
per  cent  of  the  delivered  price. 

C.  The  cost  of  moving  a  car  of  face  brick  of  33  tons  (11,000  bricli)  at  a  frelgtit 
rate  of  $4.30  from  Kittanning,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  mileage  practically  the 
same  as  from  Pittsburgh,  is  $141.90.  The  value  of  the  commodity  trans- 
ported at  the  prevailing  average  price  of  $35  per  thousand  Ls  $385,  and  the 
transportation  charges  are,  therefore,  32  per  cent  of  the  delivered  price,  equiva- 
lent to  $12.90  a  thousand  brick. 

D.  The  cost  of  moving  a  car  of  yellow-pine  lumber  of  20,000  feet,  approxi- 
mately 25  tons,  from  the  Mississippi  yellow-pine  center  to  Pittsburgh  at  521 
cents  per  hundredweight,  or  $10.50  a  ton,  is  $262.50.  The  value  of  the  lumber 
at  an  average  price  of  $45  per  thousand  Is  $900,  so  that  the  tran^ortation  cost 
represents  22i  per  cent  of  the  delivered  price  of  the  lumber. 

It  is  obvious  that  freight  costs  distributed  over  the  unit  of  sale 
will  always  be  greater  upon  the  bulky,  heavy-loading  commodities, 
whose  original  value  is  comparatively  low,  than  on  the  higher  class 
of  articles,  such  as  finished  food  products,  clothing,  high-grade  furni- 
ture, etc.  It  must  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  ireight  costs 
to  the  prices  of  these  low-grade  commodities  can  not  be  as  low  as 
those  for  the  higher-valued  articles,  as  these  commodities,  with 
other  so-called  low-grade  commodities  of  heavy  tonnage,  represent 
the  great  factors  in  the  earning  capacity  of  our  railroads.  To  re- 
duce rates  on  this  commodity^  for  instance,  to  a  basis  of  fixed  relation- 
ship with  higher-classed  articles  between  value  and  freight  costs 
would  disregard  entirely  the  element  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
service.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  tile  is  a  basic  commodity 
and  that  a  reduction  in  the  freight  costs  should  be  undertaken  when 
the  carriers  are  in  a  financial  position  to  make  further  reducti<»is 
in  their  rates. 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  DRY  GOODS,  COTTON  PIECE  GOODS. 

Higher  freight  rates  are  not  infrequently  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
increases  in  prices  without  justification.  While  freight  rates  are 
often  a  considerable  factor  in  the  cost  of  distribution  of  low  priced, 
heavy-tonnage  commodities,  and  may  restrict  the  radius  of  distribu- 
tion thereof  and  sometimes  even  prevent  shipment  alto^ther,  as  a 
rule  freight  rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  prices  of 
such  articles  as  dry  goods,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  highly  fabricated 
articles  usually  purchased  in  less  than  carload  quantities  and  do  not 
restrict  or  diminish  the  movement  of  such  commodities.  The  in- 
fluence of  freight  rates  upon  basic  commodities  is  increased  by  the 
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fact  that  such  increasts  usually  become  a  part  of  the  dealer's  cost 
and  the  basis  of  profit  additions,  and  are  thus  multiplied  in  the  final 
price  paid  by  the  consumer.  Upon  the  higher  cost  and  more  highly 
fabricated  articles  the  freight  charges  are  sometimes  absorbed  by 
dealers,  and  even  where  they  are  a  part  of  the  basis  cost  upon  which 
profits  are  figured,  are  not  multiplied  to  the  same  extent  as  freight 
rates  upon  high  tonnage,  lower-priced  commodities. 

Men's  shoes,  packed  24  pair  in  a  case,  have  a  shipping  weight  of 
79  pounds  to  the  case.  They  are  now  transported  from  Lynn,  Mass., 
to  Chicago  at  a  rate  of  $1.57^  per  hundred,  which  amounts  to 
$1.24  per  case,  or  5i  cents  per  pair.    Children's  shoes,  packed  72 

Eairs  to  a  case,  weighing  107  pounds,  are  transported  to-day  from 
rynn,  Mass.,  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  at  a  rate  of  $2.85^  per  hundred,  or 
$3.05  per  case,  which  is  i^  cents  per  pair.  A  similar  shipment  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Lincoln,  carries  a  charge  of  3f  cents  per  pair. 
Table  A  139  shows  the  number  of  pair  packed  in  a  case  and  the 
shipping  weight  per  case.  Tables  A140  and  A141  show  the  freight 
rates  from  various  shoe-producing  points  to  miscellaneous  destina- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  The  transportation  costs  on 
the  various  kinds  of  shoes  can  be  readily  calculated  from  these  tables 
for  the  years  1913,  1918,  and  1921,  the  rates  being  shown  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year. 

Table  A139. — Nutnher  of  shoes  and  shipping  weight  per  case. 


Pairs. 

Pounds. 

Pairs. 

Pounds. 

Infents* 

72 
72 
72 

75 
107 
130 

Boys' 

24 
36 
24 

98 

CWldreix's 

Wonwp'8 

09 

Ifissw* 

Men's 

70 

Table  A140. — Freight  rates  an  shoes, 
[Any  quantity  per  100  pounds.] 


From — 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

/t 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Binningham,  Ala 


To- 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

8t.  PauLMinn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mkh 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Pontiac,  Mich 

Keene,  N.  H 

Augusta,  Me 

Superior,  Nebr 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Huron,  8.  Dak 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Dallas,  Tex 

Austin,  Tex 

BurEngton.  Iowa 

Hannibal,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Columbus,  Ohio 

IndianapoHs,  Ind. . . . 

Laurel.  Miss 

Asherille,  N.C 

SprinaOcId,  111 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.... 

E  vansville,  ind 

Macon,  Ga 

Gadsden,  Ala 

Anniston,  Ala 


Sept.  1, 
ldl3. 


10.39 
.27 
.95 
.50 
.95 
.44 
.27 
.35 
Lll 
.65 
L24 
.53 
L47 
L47 
.390 
.83 
.63 
.46 
.46 
1.18 
L32 
.316 
.25 
.3H 
.63 
.41 
.46 


%.'• 


laoo 

.40i 

L40 

.76i 

L40 

.70J 

.40 

.66J 

L3U 

.8li 

L55 

.66i 

L84 

L84 

.52 

.43^ 

.79 

.75 

.75 

1.474 

1.59 

.415 

.3!i 

.53 

.79 


8«pt.  1, 
1921. 


ia86 
.561 
L864 
L07 

i.m 

.98} 

.63 

.88| 

LT7} 

LIO 

2.094 

.90 

2.481 

2.4Sl 

.81 

.584 

1.064 

1..05 

1.05 

1.964 

2.12 

.554 
.74 
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Table  A140. — Freight  rates  on  shoes — Contlnaed. 


From— - 


To- 


%.'' 

^sy- 

%!• 

ta33 

10.59 

^9 

1.14 

1.42 

1-9 

.25 

.31 

.3 

.31i 

.56 

.w 

.40 

.44 

-m 

1.80 

2.25 

3.0? 

.80 

LOO 

Ltf 

.43 

.54 

.n 

.50 

.m 

•Ml 

.22 

.42 

.59 

.30 

.52 

.73 

.241 

.30 

.54 

.396 

.52 

.81 

.42 

.55 

•m 

.60 

.76 

La* 

Qikago,  111.. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

Watertown.  Wis 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. . 

Greeley,  Colo 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Wausati,  Wis 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Coldwater,  Mich 

Kankakee,  lU 

Burlington.  Iowa 

Hannibal.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Miim 


Table  A141. — Freight  rates  on  shoes, 
[Any  quantity  per  100  pounds.] 


From  Lynn,  Mass.,  to— 


Fittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.Y.... 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Pontiac,  Mich 

^^  Coldwater,  Mich 

/^  Indiananolis,  Ind. . . 

Evansvule,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind 

flpringfleld.  Ill 

Chicago.  HI 

Burlington,  Iowa . . . 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Sioux  CitY;  Iowa.... 

Lincoln,  Nebr 


Sept. 
1,1913. 


10.50 

.40 

.60 

.62 

.69 

.70 

.83 

.72 

.85 

.75 

.97 

1.27i 

1.43 

1.48 


Sept. 
1,1918. 


Sept. 
l,ltel. 


10. 0|^  * 

1.45 
1.29 
1.45 

i.m 

L73i 

LSI 

L78 

1.57* 

L84r 

2.38f 

3. 19 

2.85 


From  Lynn,  Mass.,  to- 


Superior,  Nebr. . . 
Huron,  S.  Dak... 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak 
St.  Paul,  Minn..., 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 

Laurel,  Miss 

DaDas,  Tex 

AshviAe,  N.C.... 

Haoon,  Ga , 

Anniston,  Ala 

Watertown.  Wis., 

Greeley.  Colo 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Hannibal,  Mo 


Sept. 
1,1913. 


$1.94 
1.89 
L89 
L16 
.59 
L34 
2.35 
L24 
L14 
1.25 
1.1166 
2.50 
1.06 


Sept. 
1,1018. 


Sept. 
1,1921. 


$4.  Ill 
3.50 
3.» 
2.  Mi 

LB 

t.a 

4.S3I 

3.01 

2.10 

2.  Si 

L8i 

4.58 

2.M 

1.811 


The  amount  of  freight  in  the  average  purchase  of  dry  goods  is  so 
small  that  it  is  difficult  to  show  it.  The  purchase  of  dry  goods  or 
cotton  piece  goods  by  the  average  housewife  is  in  a  quantity  weighing 
but  a  few  pounds,  and  with  freight  rates  running  in  many  cases  less 
than  $1  per  hundred  on  these  commodities,  it  will  be  readily  se«i 
that  the  freight  ingredient  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  freight 
per  yard  or  per  bolt  between  various  shipping  points  shown  in  tables 
A142  and  A143  to  the  various  destinations  indicated  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  on  the  basis  of  rates  shown  as  in  effect  July  1, 
1913,  July  1,  1918,  and  November  1,  1921. 

Table  A142. — Freight  rates  on  dry  goods, 

[Any  quantity  per  100  pounds.] 


From— 


To- 


July 
1913 


'f^ 


Nofr.l. 
IttL 


Minneapolis,  Mimi 
Memphis,  Teon... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

Chicago,  HI 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

NewYorlc,N.Y.. 


Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.. 

Indiancda,  Miss 

Ehnira,N.Y 

Salem,  Ohio 

Bucynis,  Ohio 

Greeley,  Coto 

Marshalltown.  Iowa. . . 

Indianapolis,  ind 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

Tucson,  Aris 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Keene,  N.H 

LeRoy,N.Y 

New  Britain,  Cosm. .. . 


ia90 

.84 
.29 
.16§ 
.33 

1.80 
.00 
.81} 

LU 
.83 

2.50 

1.70 
.24 
.17 
.29 
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Table  A1^ — Freight  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods. 
[Any  qoentfty  per  KK>  pounds.] 


From- 


IfijoMapoUSi - 

Uemphis,  Tenn 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 

CbicacD 

KsilSBsCity,Mo 

Boeton,  Mass^.. 
Bnflalo,N.Y... 
NewYcrk^N.Y 


To— 


Dort]sl4a».K.  Dftk., 

Indianola,  Miss 

Elmira,hf.Y 

Salem,  Ohio 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Greeley,  Colo 

MarshaUtown,  Iowa. . , 

Indlaiiapolls,  Ind 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Oiand  Rapids,  MI<di.. 

Tucson,  Axi* 

AlbuQuarque,  N.  Mex 

Keene,  N.H 

LeRoy.N.Y 

New  Biitatn,  Conn. .. , 


JolT, 
1913. 


10.63 
.49 

.21 

.13 

.24  J 

1.30 

.40 

.23 

.67 

.24i 

2.50 

1.25 

.19i 

.12 

.16 


Jiily25, 
1918. 


9&79 
.61i 
.32 
.28 
.42 
1.46 
.44 
.41 J 
.84 

3'^ 

l.STJ 

.29 


NOT.l, 

1921. 


|1.06i 
.79 
.45 


1.96 
.59^ 
.571 

1.  m 

2.53 
.43 


LO88  AKD  DAMAGK  TO  OOOD6  IN  TRAVSTT, 

Claims  paid  by  railroads  to  shippers  for  the  loss  and  damage  of 
goods  in  ^ansit  involves  a  very  considerable  expense  to  the  carriers 
and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  expense  of  operation. 
Loss  of  goods  in  transit  is  caused  by  theft,  improper  marking,  errors 
in  waybilling,  neglect  by  railway  employees  at  transfer  points,  and 
in  making  delivery  from  local  cars.  Damage  results  from  defective 
equipment,  rough  handling  by  train  and  switch  crews,  or  in  freight 
bouse,  inadequate  protection  from  heat  or  cold,  improper  packing, 
and  improper  stowing  and  bracing.  The  carrier  is  wholly  responsi- 
ble in  some  eases,  the  shipper  in  oSiers,  and  both  carrier  and  shipper 
in  others.  The  measure  of  the  value  of  goods  lost  or  damaged  in 
transit  may  be  found  in  the  freight  claim  accounts  of  the  railroads, 
and  this  discussion  will  be  made  from  that  basis. 

It  was  fully  expected  that  due  to  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  level 
of  prices  of  commodities  during  the  war,  and  following  that  period 
to'the  middle  of  the  year  1920,  the  total  loss  and  damage  claim  ac- 
count of  the  carriers  in  amount  of  money,  even  under  the  strictest 
supervision,  would  greatly  increase.  In  September,  1920,  carriers 
set  up  rather  elaborate  machinery  for  combating  the  causes  for  lo^ 
and  damage  of  freight.  Deflation  in  prices  began  in  the  middle  of 
1920,  and  it  was  coiwdently  expected  that  this  fact,  with  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  carriers,  would  show  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
loss  and  daina^e  account  by  the  iiiddle  of  the  year  1921.  This  ex- , 
pectat&on  was  m  part  fulfilled,  although  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
daim  payments  on  business  moved  in  tne  year  1920,  were  made  sub- 
sequent to  January  1, 1921,  and  are  included  in  the  payments  shown 
in  Table  A144.  Under  &e  bill  of  lading  conditions  the  shipper 
may  file  a  claim  for  loss  or  damage  in  practically  all  cases  within  two 
years  and  one  day  from  the  date  of  shipment.  Most  of  the  year  1920 
involved  maximum  industrial  conditions.  The  conimon  experience 
is  that  during  periods  of  gr^^t  industrial  activity  claims  are  not  filed 
promptly.  Q)nversely,  in  times  of  slack  business  conditions  shippers 
work  up  their  claims  on  past  business  and  file  them  with  carriers, 
even  checking  up  shipments  several  years  old,  scrutinizing  expense 
bills  more  closely^  and  filing  claims  for  smaller  amounts.    This  con- 
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dition,  together  with  the  fact  that  claim  payments  on  the  average  are 
made  about  six  months  after  the  freight  moves,  accounts  for  the  lam 
payments  during  1921,  considering  the  reduction  in  business  and  tbe 
reduction  in  prices. 

Table  A144.— Loss  and  damage  claim  payTnents,  Class  Iraxtroads—Jan.  1. 19tl ,  to  Oct.  SI, 
1921 J  by  c&mmodUieSj  with  ratio  for  each  commodity  as  compared  with  the  total  of  9U 
claim  payments  for  the  period. 


Commodities. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing,    dry    goods,    and 

notions 

Batter,   cheese,  and     dairy 

products 


Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables . . 

Livestock 

Meats,  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  game,  and  fish. 

Hides,  leather,  and  wool 

Grain 

Flour  and  other  millproducts . 

Sugar 

Groceries 

Liquors  and  other  beverages. . 

ToDacco,cigarettes,andoigars. 

Cotton 

Furniture  (new) 

Household  goods 

Glass,  glassware,  and  crockery . 

Stoves,  furnaces,  radiators, 
and  parts 


Total. 


92,445,299 

7,223,416 

713,853 

886,720 

12,088,510 

3,013,817 

3,507,620 

479,762 

5,384,378 

3,053,066 

2,179,225 

1,804,676 

798,004 

3,167,947 

929,948 

2,415,513 

1,291,"866 

1,915,230 

784,437 


RaUo. 


Percent. 
2.9 

8.6 

.9 
1.0 
14.3 
3.5 

4.1 
.6 
6.4 
3.7 
2.6 
2.1 
.9 
3.7 
1.1 
2.9 
1.5 
2.3 

.9 


Commodities. 


Another  iron  and  steel  arti- 
cles  

Automobiles,  trucks,  and  ac- 
cessories  

Agricultural  implements  and 

vehicles , 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  clay, 

and  their  products 

CoalandcoKe , 

Lumber  and  forest  products, 

sash  doors,  and  mjUl  work . , 

Petroleum  andits  products. . 

Vegetable  oil 

Machinery  and  hardware 

Canned  goods , 

Candy  and  confections 

Silk  (raw  and  manufactured) 

Newsprint  paper , 

All  other  commodities 

Miscellaneous  charges 

Total 


Total. 


$1,562,762 

2,875,868 

526,823 

1,389,285 
3,477,170 

1,026,821 

1,174,258 

500,628 

2,527,202 

803,315 

662,481 

138,606 

323,806 

12,956,239 

398,710 


84,517,477 


Ratio. 


Perem. 

LI 

.4 

L« 
42 

1.3 
L4 
.« 
If 
LI 
.1 
.1 
.4 
U.4 
.5 


For  the  year  1914  the  loss  and  damage  account  amounted  to  $33,- 
279,057;  during  1919,  $104,507,174;  for  1920,  $104,398,930;  and  for 
the  first  10  months  of  1921,  $84,517,477.  Adjusted  to  the  entire  year 
of  1921,  allowing  a  conservative  estimate  of  $6,000,000  monthly  loss 
and  damage  for  the  last  two  months,  the  1921  loss  and  damage  claim 
account  for  the  class  1  railroads  will  run  very  close  to  $96,000,000, 
or  approximately  189  per  cent  greater  than  1914.  During  this  time 
commodity  prices  show  an  increase  over  1914  of  approximately  46 
per  cent.  During  1914  the  amounts  paid  out  in  claims  for  loss  and 
damage  by  the  class  1  railroads  constituted  1.616  per  cent  of  the  total 
freight  revenue  received.  For  the  year  1920  it  constituted  2.42  per 
cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue.  For  the  year  1921,  us  estimatecL 
such  claims  will  amount  to  approximately  3.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
freight  revenue.  Table  A144  shows  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage 
allocated  to  the  various  commodities  transported  for  a  period  of  10 
months,  together  with  the  percentage  which  each  bears  to  the  total 
payment.  The  largest  single  item  of  loss  and  damage  occurred  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  the  amount  of  $12,088,510,  or  14.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  loss  and  damage  paid  for  the  10-month  period. 

Table  A145  diows  a  division  of  loss  and  damage  claims  tor  the 
first  10  months  of  1921,  classified  by  principal  causes.  The  table  abo 
shows  the  loss  and  damage  expenditures  of  class  1  railroads  for  the 
fiscal  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916  and  the  calendar  years  1916,  1917, 
1918,  1919,  and  1920,  also  the  total  gross  freight  revenue  fdr  the 
same  periods,  together  with  the  portion  of  each  dollar  of  revenue  re- 

Suired  to   liquidate  the   loss  and   damage  claim   account.     Table 
l145  likewise  shows  payments  by  months  for  the  calendar  year  1921 
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(December  omitted)  and  the  percentage  reduction  for  each  month 
under  the  January,  1921,  payment,  which  indicates  that  loss  and 
damage  daims  are  now  rapidly  on  the  decline.  The  payments  in 
November,  1921,  were  43.7  p&r  cent  less  than  in  January,  1921.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  figures  for  November,  1921,  show 
freight  revalue  $400,709,558  for  class  1  railroads.  The  claim  pay- 
Chart  A  126. 
LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  CLAIMS,  STEAM  RAILROADS  (1914=100). 
J9I4       1915        1916        191^7        1918        1919       1920   •    i92l 


Tio 


100 


VO 


—  Lotj  md  DMMq^  CWm>. 

— —  TbteJ  Frwghf  l?«v<tnue. 
— —  AwMMt  Miiff  9tf^  P*r  Dm 


200 


W^ 


y'^K 


100 


jvocwnn  3Tw<e 


h 


Ibr  fBr»  mcnfha  «*•  ^S^iSr^^'Tt*' and  a^Oftg  ttm  conMnv/Av 


JOINT  COBfAflSSION  OF  ACaUCULTURAX.  INQUIRY. 

mentfl(  for  that  month  were  $6,441,924.  The  ratio  was  1.608.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  figures  for  November,  1921,  show, 
freight  revenue  $342,024,698.  The  loss  and  damage  payments  for 
that  month  were  $5,817,825.  The  ratio  was  1.701.  Assuming  that 
the  loss  and  damage  payments  in  November  approximate  the  pay- 
ments per  month  mat  will  be  made  throughout  1922,  and  that  rev- 
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enues  for  the  year  1922  will  approximate  $4,500,000,000,  we  find  the 
ratio  of  loss  and  damage  payments  will  be  approximately  li  per  cent, 
which  will  be  lower  than  the  ratio  of  payments  in  1914:  and  less  than 
one-half  the  ratio  of  payments  for  1921. 

The  percentage  of  paid  loss  and  damage  claims  to  the  total  gross 
freight  revenue  of  the  carriers  over  a  period  of  years  is  as  follows: 


1918. 
1919. 
1920_ 
1921- 


Percent 
_.  1.623 

__  2.m 

..  2.8 
„*3.25 


Per  cent. 

1914 1.  616 

1915 1.  493 

1916 .  912 

1917 1.  244 

Chart  A120  indicates  the  trend  of  loss  and  damage  payments  since 
1914,  with  the  price  index  of  all  commodities,  the  ton-miles  of  freight 
moved,  the  ^oss  freight  revenue,  and  the  average  miles  per  car  per 
day  of  cars  m  service. 

Table  A 145. — Statement  of  freight  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  in  first  10  months  of  19tl, 

classified  by  principal  causes, 

[Average  namber  of  carriers  reporting,  228.] 

Unlocated  loss: 

Entire  package $11,792,007 

Other  than  entire  package 6, 516, 077 

Unlocated  damage 12,245,245 

Other  damage: . 

Rough  handling  of  cars 12, 325, 186 

Improper  handling,  loading,  unloading,  or  stowing 1, 844, 392 

Defective  or  unfit  equipment — 8, 710, 342 

Temperature  failures: 

Improper  refrigeration  or  ventilation 2, 226, 821 

Freezing  or  heater  failure 987, 104 

Delay 9,106,121 

Robbery: 

Entire  package 3, 760,514 

Other  than  entire  package 4, 843, 365 

Concealed: 

Loss 1,169,687 

Damage 1, 948,995 

Wreck 4,230,155 

Fire  or  marine  loss  or  damage 826, 427 

Error  of  employee .-: 1, 984, 979 

Grand  total >  84, 517, 477 

Loss  and  damage  freight  expenditures,  1914^1920,  Class  I  railroads,  United  Stales. 


Fiscal  year. 

1014 

1015 

1916 

Loss  and  damage,  freisbt  (aooonnt  418) 

133,279,057 
2,060,891,935 
Cents: 
1.616 

120,528,016 
1,077,033,275 
Ctntt. 
L408 

m738y«3 

PreiiKhtrevenue(railiine,Vx3o«iitl0lJ...:...^ 

PorUon  of  every  dollar  of  freight  reveime  spent  for  loss 
and  damaee  of  freiidit 

aw 

1  Estimated. 


« Salvage  deducUon,  $718,511. 
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Tj>ss  and  damage  freight  expenditures,   1914-1920,  Class  I  railroads.    United 

States — Continued. 


Calendar  year. 

, 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Loss  and  damage,  freight 
(aocount418) 

«23,846,965 

2,560,988,111 

Cents. 
a  912 

$35,079,757 

2,819,966,215 

Cents. 
1.244 

$56,852,797 

3,440,741,970 

CerUs. 
1.623 

$104,507,174 

3,543,266,303 

Cents. 
2.949 

$104,398,930 

4,311,171,037 

Cents.       . 
2.422 

Freight  revenue  (rail  line, 

Portion  of  every  dollar  of 
freight  revenue  spent  for 
loss  and  damage  oif  freight . 

Charges  to  freight  loss  and  damage  (account  418)  in  1921  by  roads  reporting  to  freight 
ckUm  division,  American  Railway  Association,  including  all  Class  I  carriers. 


Months. 


Carriers 
report- 
ing. 


Amount. 


Reduo- 
tion  un- 
der Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


Mouths. 


Carriers 
report- 
ing. 


Amount. 


Reduc- 
tion un- 
der Janu- 
ary, 1921. 


January 

February  (28 

ii2S.':;::::;:::: 
IS?!::::::::::::: 


228 

230 
223 
212 


$10,334,691 

8,846,943 

.9,580,536 

9,281,165 

8,333,312 


Percent. 


14.4 
7.3 
ia2 
19.4 


June 

July 

August.... 
S^tember 
October. . . 
November. 


229 
230 
228 
225 
228 
232 


$8,089,980 
8,004,007 
7,723,270 
6,768,641 
6,441,924 
5,817,825 


Percent. 
21.7 
22.6 
25.3 
346 
87.7 
43.7 


A  study  of  Tables  A 144  and  A145,  which  contain  classified  sum- 
maries by  principal  commodities  and  causes,  indicates  that  the 
causes  contributing  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  loss  and  damage 
payments  are  (pauses  within  the  supervision  of  the  carriers. 

The  carriers  have  regular  committees  organized  for  claim  preven- 
tion who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  subject,  inspecting,  instruct- 
ing, and  otiierwise  assisting  shippers  and  carriers  to  make  delivery 
of  shipments  without  losis  or  damage.  Classification  committees,  co- 
operating with  shippers,  have  adopted  certain  standard  containers 
and  outlined  packing  requirements  which  should  assist  materially 
in  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  carriers  to  reduce  loss  and  dam- 
ace  to  goods  in  transit  will  without  doubt  much  improve  this  de- 
plorable situation.  The  cooperation  of  shippers  with  the  carriers  in 
this  important  matter  will  add  materially  to  the  progress  being  made. 
The  commission  believes  that  a  concerted  enort  brought  about 
through  the  establishment  of  joint  shippers  and  carriers'  ccmmiittees 
will  materially  reduce  this  waste. 

70678— H.  Kept.  408. 67-1,  pt  8 15 
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Chapter  II. 
TBAirSPOETATION  BY  STEAK  UATTiTWATWk 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  steam  railroads  the  early  settlements  of 
the  United  States  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  territory  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gnlx  coast,  and  they  penetrated  west- 
ward and  northward  to  a  limited  extent  along  navi^ible  rivers.  Onh 
the  hardiest  of  the  pioneers  dared  to  settle  far  from  these  limited 
areas  prior  to  the  penetration  by  the  railroads.  The  farmer  in  the 
far  distant  localities  could  find  no  rantinerative  mai^et  for  his  sur- 
plus products  and  in  turn  was  obliged  to  pay  almost  prohibiti?« 
transportation  charges  for  any  suppues  needed  which  the  farm  or 
the  forest  did  not  :^rnish  him. 

It  is  recorded  that  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
October,  1825,  it  required  20  days  to  transport  merchandise  froB 
New  York  to  Buffalo  and  the  charges  were  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
ton,  consequently  any  surplus  products  of  the  few  farms  then  existing 
in  western  New  York  could  not  stand  the  transportation  chs^ee 
as  their  value  was  eaten  up  long  before  the  journey  was  made.  Tnns 
the  city  of  New  York  was  unable  to  avail  itself  of  the  needed  surplus 
grain  raised  within  the  State.  Such  as  was  transported  nroffi 
western  New  York  was  shipped  in  so-called  "  arks  ^  by  the  rivers 
and  found  market  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Immediatel; 
upon  the  opening  of  the  canal  the  time  required  for  the  journey  was 
reduced  to  six  days  and  the  freight  charges  to  $5  per  ton. 

The  necessary  limitations  of  space  will  not  permit  of  giving  here 
an  extended  history  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  railroads 
The  subject  is  treated  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XIL  Statistical 
tables  appear  in  other  parts  of  this  report.  The  first  railroad  bailt 
in  the  United  States  was  a  short  tram  road  of  four  miles  built  in 
1826  for  the  transportation  of  granite  to  the  harbor  of  Boston.  An- 
other tram  road  was  built  in  1827  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  pit  at  IVlauch  Chunk  to  the  Lehigh  Canal.  In  1828  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  railroad  to  carry  both  passengers 
and  freight.  A  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  in 
Baltimore,  which  inaugurated  the  beginning  of  the  great  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  System.  The  laying  of  rails  within  the  ci%  of  B«ltimor» 
was  begun  in  1829,  and 'the  first  section  of  15  miles  was  opened  Mny 
22,  1830.  Although  locomotive  engines  had  been  used  tor  a  short 
time  prior  to  this  in  England,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  continued  for 
nearly  a  year  after  its  opening  to  be  operated  by  horse  power. 

The  first  steam  locomotives  were  introduced  on  the  American  rail- 
roads ill  1830,  one  of  the  fiM  built  in  the  United  States  being  "The 
best  friend  of  Charleston."  for  use  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
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then  in  process  of  construction.  Another  was  shortly  thereafter  built 
and  placed  on  the  lines  of  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  in  1831.  This 
engine  weighed  3  tons.  In  1831  steam  locomotives  were  in  use  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  and  on  the  South 
Carolina  Eailroad.  By  1833  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  had  been 
opened  for  traffic  its  entire  length  of  133  miles  and  was  then  known 
as  the  "  longest  continuous  line  of  railroad  in  the  world.'-  In  1833 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  extended  as  far  as  Harpers  Ferry,  81 
miles;  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  Washington  branch  of  30  miles 
was  completed.  Eailroad  building  was  taken  up  generally  and  pro- 
gressed at  what  then  seemed  a  very  rapid  rate  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1835  there  were  1,098  miles  in  operation. 

From  that  time  forward  the  construction  of  railroads  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  about  400  miles  per  annum  until  1842,  and  by  the 
end  of  1850  the  total  steam  railroad  mileage  was  9,021,  distributed 
as  follows:  The  New  England  group,  2,507  miles;  north  Middle 
Atlantic  group,  3,105  miles ;  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Dlinois,  and  Wisconsin  combined,  1,276  miles;  in  the  South  Atlantic 
group,  1,717  miles ;  and  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana,  416  miles.  At  this  time,  except  for  111  miles 
of  railroad  in  Illinois  and  20  miles  in  Wisconsin,«there  was  not  1 
mile  of  railroad  in  any  of  the  States  which  has  since  become  the 
great  granaries  of  this  country. 

A  reference  to  the  maps  of  the  United  States  of  about  this  date  shows 
that  the  great  West,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  villages 
on  navigable  streams  and  military  posts,  was  uninhabited,  generally 
speaking.  A  vast  portion  of  it  was  designated  as  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  considered  to  be  a  practi- 
cally unknown  wilderness.  Beginning  with  1850  the  railroads  began 
to  reach  out  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  between  that 
date  and  1860  there  were  built  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and 
Iowa,  1,817  miles  of  road,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  progress 
was  most  rapid  until  1910.  Vast  areas  of  the  so-called  desert  and 
wilderness  were  opened  to  settlement ;  immigration,  which  was  run- 
ning at  a  great  rate,  together  with  the  pioneers  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  rapidly  settling  in  and  building  the 
foundations  for  this  vast  agricultural  section. 

In  1850  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  was  23,181,876. 
Of  this  total  population  the  Northwestern  States  had  only  198^91 ; 
the  Pacific  States,  117,271;  and  the  Southwestern  States,  1,166^080; 
a  total  for  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  Louisiana, 
of  1,481,642,  or  only  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  area  of  this 
district  was  2,094,405  square  miles  out  of  a  total  for  the  United 
States  of  3,024,880,  or  69.25  per  cent.  By  1870  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  United  States  had  grown  to  62,922.  Of  this  there  had  been 
built  in  the  western  district  11,563  miles  sin<?e  1850,  so  that  the  West 
then  had  22  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United  States.  The 
population  had  risen  to  38,558,371  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  the  western  district  contained  at  that  date  6,160,154,  or  16  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  settlement  and  increase  in  population  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads.    Tables 
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showing  the  growth  by  States  in  each  of  the  decades  since  1830,  and 
by  years  since  1910,  as  well  as  the  poi>ulation  for  each  of  the  decada 
since  1830,  are  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  from  which  compari- 
sons may  be  made  that  demonstrate  the  extension  of  rail  tranqporla- 
tion  and  the  manner  in  which  the  network  of  railroads  has  graauallj 
covered  eveir  part  of  the  valuable  interior  eonntry. 

In  1910,  the  western  district  contained  28  per  cent  of  the  ostire 
population  of  the  United  States;,  and  the  mileage  of  railroads  had 
grown  to  112,986^r  47  per  cent  of  the  then  total  mileage  within  the 
United  States.  Without  this  rapid  and  g^ikeral  extension  of  the 
railroads  no  such  phen<Mnenal  growth  could  possibly  have  taken 
place,  because  with  the  enormous  distances  b^ween  producing^  manih 
facturing,  and  consuming  centers  any  other  mode  of  transportatkm 
would  have  been  entirgjy  too  slow  or  too  expensive  to  ondertaka  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactures  betweta 
them  and  give  the  opportunity  for  the  necessary  intercourse  betireea 
the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  following  tables  show  the  relative  growth  of  railroad  mileage 
and  population  of  the  United  States,  the  figures  for  the  territory  w«l 
of  the  Mississippi  being  separately  tabulated  fo;r  the  years  1850, 
1870,  1890,  and  f910: 

Population  and  railroad  mileage  of  the  Vniied  States,  1850-191iK 

POPULATION. 


1850 

1870 

1890 

ISR) 

Southwest 

1,1«6,0W 
117,171 

3,520,482 
829,0d» 

8,31I3,2» 
6,flB0,2W 
2,323,250 

13,236,191 

Northwest 

Pacific  States 

TotiaWeit(exetaiiTeolLouiai«a») 

l,4Sl,64a 

6,lfiO,164 

15,666,716 

26,9MB 

Total  United  States 

S,191,SM 

38,568,371 

6B,3«r,714 

01,flS,fll 

Per  cent  West 

6.4 
2,004,435 

16 

0) 

35 
3,024,880 

At 

Area  West  (exchisire  of  LoolaisBa) 

>66.fi 

RAILROAD  MILEAGE. 


Southwest 

4,625 
5,004 
1,034 

32,333 
J<677 
11,622 

5i,as 

36, 4B 

Northwest         

Pacific  States 

Total  vfef^t  (ftxclnsive  of  I'Oaifiana) 

11,563 

7»,632 

llS^fll 

Total  Unit3d  States 

9,021 

56,922 

163,605 

M^m 

Per  cent  West 

22 

720 
532 

43 

385 
222 

m 

Pmnilatioii  per  mile  of  railroad  in  United 

2,571 

s 

Population  per  mile  of  railroad  In  West 

'  United  States. 


'Pat-  cent  We«t. 


The  viewpoint  of  the  transportation  situation  as  it  appeared  50 
years  ago  is  reflected  in  part  by  the  following  extract  from  Poor% 
Manual  of  Railroads,  1871-72. 
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The  railroad  first  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
of  which  23  miles  were  opened  for  use  in  1830.  It  was  for  two  years  thereafter 
worked  by  horsepower.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  miles 
opened  each  year  since  that  date : 


Year. 

Miles  in 

Annual 
increase 

of 
mileage. 

Year. 

Miles  in 
opera- 
tion. 

Annual 
increase 

of 
mileage. 

1830 

23 

05 

220 

380 

533 

1,008 

1,273 

1,407 

1,013 

2,302 

2,818 

3,535 

4,026 

4,185 

4,377 

4.833 

4,030 

5,500 

&ogo 

7,365 
0,021 

1861 

10,028 
12,008 
15,360 
16,720 
18,374 
22,017 
24,508 
26,068 
28,780 
30,635 
31,256 
32,120 
33,170 
33,908 
35,185 
37,017 
30,244 
42,277 
47,254 
53,000 

1,061 

1831 

72 
134 
151 
253 
265 
175 
224 
416 
380 
515 
717 
401 
150 
102 
256 
297 
660 

1,656 

1852 

L026 

1832 

1853 

2,452 
1,360 
L654 

1833 

1854 

1834 

1855 

18S5 

1856 

3,643 
2,491 
2,460 
1,821 
1,846 
621 

1^36 

1837 

1837 

1858 

1838 

I860 ^ 

1839 

1860 

1810 

1861 

1541 

1862 

864 

1842 

1863 

1,050 

1843 

1864 

738 

1844 

1865 .• 

1,277 

1845 

1866 

1  832 

184ft 

1887 

2,227 
3,033 

1847 

1868 

1848 

I860 

4,009 
6,145 

1840 

1870 

1850 

The  number  of  miles  constructed  in  the  decade  ending  in  1840  was  3,513 ;  in 
that  ending  with  1850,  5,508 ;  in  that  ending  with  1860,  21,614 ;  and  in  that  end- 
ing in  1870 ;  22,764.  The  greatest  number  of  miles  constructed  in  any  one  year 
was  in  that  Just  passed,  in  which  6,145  miles  were  opened.  The  mileage  con- 
structed in  1869  and  1870  equaled  11,144  miles.  The  progress  of  railroads,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  accompanying  tables,  was  seriously  interrupted  by 
the  war  of  secession.  During  the  four  year  of  its  continuance  only  3,273  miles 
were  opened — ^2372  miles  leas  than  were  opened  during  the  past  year.  In  that 
period  only  a  very  small  extent  of  mileage  was  constructed  in  the  Southern 
States.  Within  the  past  two  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  these  works 
in  that  section  of  the  country. 

In  1851  the  tonnage  transported  by  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  was  about  5,000,000  tons.  In  1870  this  had  risen  to  72,500,000 
tons^  and  for  the  year  1920  it  was  1,256,379,734  tons.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  increase  then  shown  was  looked  upon  as  extraordinary,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  extract  from  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  1871-72 : 

This  vast  commerce  has  been  wholly  created  by  the  reduction  effected  In  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  cost,  for  example,  of  transporting  Indian  com 
and  wheat  over  ordinary  highways  will  equal  20  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  At 
such  a  rate,  as  already  shown,  the  former  will  bear  transportation  only  125 
miles  to  market,  where  its  value  is  75  cents  per  bushel;  and  the  latter  only 
250  miles  where  its  value  is  $1.50  per  bushel.  With  such^highways  only  our  most 
valuable  cereals  will  have  no  commercial  value  outside  of  circles  having  radii 
of  125  and  250  miles,  respectively.  Upon  a  railroad  the  cost  of  transportation 
equals  1^  cents  per  ton-mile.  With  such  a  work  consequently  the  circle  within 
which  com  and  wheat  at  the  prices  named  will  have  a  marketable  value  will 
be  drawn  upon  radii  of  1,600  to  3,200  miles,  respectively.  The  area  of  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  125  miles  is  49,087  square  miles ;  that  of  a  circle  upon  a  radius 
of  1,600  miles  is  about  160  times  greater,  or  8,042,406,  square  miles.  Such  a 
difference,  enormous  as  it  is,  only  measures  the  value  of  the  new  agencies  em- 
ployed in  transportation  and  the  results  achieved  compared  with  the  old. 

The  value  of  the  railroad  service  in  making  possible  the  growth 
not  only  of  the  population  of  the  country  but  the  extension  of  the 
farm  areas,  and  particularly  the  ability  to  transport  the  enormous 
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and  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  products  of  the  country,  is 
clearly  portrayed  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  capital  and  number  of  emplojeoL 
the  total  wages  paid,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  wholesale  value  of 
the  products  for  each  decade  from  1850  to  1920.  It  will  be  readily  ap- 
preciated that  no  such  growth  could  have<  been  possible  without 
proper  instrumentalities  of  transportation  such  as  has  been  furnish^ 
by  the  progressive  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

The  influence  on  agriculture  has  been  no  less,  as  a  comparison  ei 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  production  from  the  yean 
1850  to  the  last  report  of  the  census,  demonstrates.  The  influence  of 
the  railroads  on  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  no  lesB 
marked.  Prior  to  1860  a  vast  agricultural  territory  in  the  West,  thea 
unsettled,  was  for  sale  at  $1.26  per  acre,  and  found  no  buyers.  The 
hardships  to  be  met,  the  inability  to  transport  surplus  products  fron 
the  farms  at  remunerative  prices  held  no  inducement  for  the  settler, 
but  with  the  advent  of  the  railroads,  or  even  the  immediate  prospect 
of  railroads,  lands  which  could  not  be  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre  wen 
rapidy  purchased  at  $2.50  per  acre  and  the  values  rose  trom  that  time 
forward  as  the  railroads  progressed  to  relatively  em^mous  values. 
Mamtfacturing  industries  in  1850,  1870,  and  1890. 
[From  U.  S.  Census  reports,  1890.] 


ISfiD 


N30 


Number  of  establishments. 

C^}ital  flonplojred , 

Number  o{  employees... 

Total  wages  paid , 

Oost  of  material , 

Value  of  products. 


a57,059 
$239,755,404 
1866,  m,8S 

11,019^  M6,6ie 


«,]48 
fl,e94,SN,015 

a;063.09e 

1520,  St;  474 
$1,990,741,7*1 
«3,386,800»3M 


ee.eBi^iH,i 


I  Piior  to  18tO,  ofievs,  derka,  aod  firm 


Bo4iwd«iad  O8Mwi«^l88M6B,Si0»)^ 


Manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  SHates:  Employees^  wages,  capital,  total 
output  value  added  by  manufacture^  «f»#  relatitm  of  capital  to  ouiput,  199$, 
1910,  and  1920^ 

[In  "The  Americas,"  vol.  7,  No.  9,  June,  1921.) 


Census  year. 

Total  output 
ofmamifacturers. 

Number  of 

Wa^Bspaid. 

Average 

ftnntml 

wage. 

Stated  camital 

eii^;a;;£r 

1900 

$11,407,000,000 
20^672,000^000 
62,500,000,000 

4,713,000 
6^6I6k000 
9,000,000 

$3,00^000,000 
3^4^000^000 
10,000,000,000 

496 

1,100 

$e^8a,oo^«i 

50^000^000^009 

1910 

nao^ 

1 1920  figures  are  estimates  except  those  of  total  output,  which  are  offidal.     Extract  from  article  by  O.  P. 
Austin,  statistician.  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  total  amount  of  freight  revenues  of  the  steam  railroads  of  tlia 
United  States  in  1900  was  $1,049^56,323,  which  was  9:2  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  products  of  manufacture;  'm  1910- the  freight  rev- 
enue was  $1,926,940,028,  or  9.3  per  cent;  and  in  1920  the  toUl  freig^ 
revenue  of  Class  I  roads  was  $4,317,608,483,  adding  to  this  2w74  per 
cent  as  estimate  for  all  roads  other  than  Class  I  makes  total  freigfat 
charges  $4,435,911,000  in  1920,  or  6.9  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  or 
factory  value  of  products  of  manufacture. 

The  freight  revenue  shown  above  includes  not  <mly  the  iranqporta- 
tion  of  raw  materials  of  every  kind  handled  bwt  also  the  cost  of  traae- 
Dortation  for  final  distribution  to  ultimate  point  of  consumption. 
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Total  production  in  bushels  of  the  prinripal  grain  crops  in  the  United  States. 
[Soorce:  Agricultural  Yearbook,  1920.] 


Crop. 


1840 


1870 


1S90 


Wheat I  100,486,000 

Corn I  592,071,000 

dats !  146,58*,000 

Rye I  14,189,000 

Barley '  5,167,000 

Buckwheat j  8,957,000 


Total 867,454,000 


235,885,000 

1,094,255,000 

247, 277,000 

15, 474, 000 

26,295,000 

9,  842, 000 


1,629,028,000 


399, 262, 000 
1,489,970,000 

523,621,000 
25,807,000 
67, 168, 000 
12,433,000 


2,518,261,000 


635,121,000 

2,886,260,000 

1,186,341,000 

34,897,000 

173,832,000 

17,598,000 


4,934,049,000 


787,128,000 
232,367,000 
526,055,000 

69,318,000 
202,024,000 

13,789,000 


5,830,681,000 


In  1850  there  were  only  six  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Rivetr — 
Arkansas,  California  (admitted  1850),  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
and  Texas.  There  were  feur  Territories — Minnesota,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  these  including  land  that  now  is  part  of  other  States. 
The  rest  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  unorganized. 
The  countrv  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  divided  as  it  now  is  with  the 
exception  that  West  Virginia  was  part  of  Virginia. 

Production,  in  bushels,  of  principal  grain  crops} 

rSouroa:  8.  B.  Bugglas's  tabular  statements  from  1840  to  1870  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States,  1874,  pp.  6,  12,  18,  24,  and  30.] 


States  east.      States  west. 


1850. 

Whtat i  105,279,660 

Com I  522,038,161 

Oats i  138,726,083 

Bye '  14,108,048 

Bartoy i  5,114,531 

Buckwheat |  8,878,203 

I  704,144,693 


5,188,908 
70,485,713 

/, o4V, VDZ 

75,255 
52,409 
77,331 


» 83, 729, 578 


1870. 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Buckwheat.. 


States  east.     States  west. 


198,373,461 
537,073,219 
122,023,543 
15,571,231 
16,486,022 
9,566,358 


89,384,403 

223,846,520 

60,074,914 

1,343,730 

13,275,293 

256,356 


889,003,834 


•388,181,216 


^  Aoraaga  figures  not  available. 


*  9^  par  cent  of  total. 


*  30  per  cent  of  total. 


The  summary  of  census  of  agriculture  for  the  United  States, 
1919-20,  gives  tne  crop  for  the  above  six  cereals  for  the  entire  United 
States: 


Entire  Uhited  states 

For  the  western  group  of  States 
West  par  cent  of  total 


1909 


Buihels. 
4,460,425,870 
4,450,143,650 
54.9 


BuiKeU. 
4,657,125,900 
2,518,263,225 
54.1 


Bulletin  No.  861  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistics  of 
Grain  Crops,  1920,  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  dis- 
closes the  relative  extension  of  farms  since  1866  in  tables  giving  the 
acreage  of  the  principal  grain  crops.  The  summary  for  the  years 
here  selected  shows  the  steady  and  rapid  growth  for  the  six  cereals 
named. 
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Crop  acreage  in— 

1886 

1870 

1890 

1910 

19» 

Com 

34,307,000 
15,424,000 
8,864,000 
^3,000 
1,648,000 
1,046,000 

38,647,000 
18,903,000 
8,792,000 
1,-100,000 
1,176,000 
537,000 

71,971,000 

S'5f?'Sffi 
26,431,000 

3,135,000 

2,142,000 

845,000 

104,035,000 
45,681,000 
37,548,000 
7,743,000 
2,185,000 
860,000 

lOLdlH.On 

Wheat 

sj,m,m 

0«ts 

4^^«l 

Barley 

s,S,m 

Rye.:...::::.:.:.:.:...:.....:.. 

^•?&s 

Buckwheat 

Total 

61,682,000 

69,254,000 

140,611,000 

198,052,000 

218, 971,  OM 

Note.— Figures  for  1850  are  not  availahie. 

The  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  70 
years  has  been  marvelous  and  it  has  probably  never  been  equaled 
m  the  history  of  any  nation  of  the  world. 

Wealth  of  the  United  States,* 


Year. 

Amount. 

Per 
capita. 

Year. 

AnMnnt. 

Ptf 

caput. 

1850 

$7,135,780,000 
30.068,518,000 
6!Cot7^091;000 
88,517,307,000 

«307.69 

779.83 

1,035.67 

1,164.79 

1912 

$187,739,071,000 
s  260,600, 000, 000 
•350,000,000,000 

$l,m« 
2,58l« 
3288Ltt 

1870 

1916 

1800 

1920 

1900 

1  These  figures  represent  the  true  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  covers  continental  United  StetOL 
These  returns  are  o(Hnpiled  by  the  Bureau  of  theOensus,  Department  of  Canimeree,and  are  taken  fhn p. 
764  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1900  (1850  to  1912,  inclusive) .  ^ 

"  Estimated  by  W.  R.  Ingalls  in  AnnaUst.  Sept.  13, 1920,  p.  324. 

>  From  Commerce  and  Finance,  Feb.  8, 1922,  p.  240. 

With  the  unprecedented  growth  in  population  and  the  marvelous 
extension  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  together  with  the  world- 
wide trade  enjoyed  by  both  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
terests, the  demands  upon  the  farmer  have  continually  grown,  farm 
production  has  been  pushed  out  toward  the  West  and  the  greater 
areas  which  prior  to  1850  were  practically  valueless.  This  growth 
has  necessarily  imposed  npon  the  railroads  an  ever-increasing  burden 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  transportation  facilities  necessary  to  bring 
the  products  of  the  farm  to  the  consuming  centers  in  the  industriJ 
districts  and  in  turn  to  bring  the  products  of  manufacturing  indos- 
tries  to  the  farmer's  door.  This  spread  has  been  growing  more 
marked  as  time  has  passed.  Prior  to  1850,  when  the  most  of  our 
population  was  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  farmers  were, 
because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  necessarily  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  consuming  centers,  the  necessary  haul  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities  was  comparatively  short.  As  the  farmer  moved  to- 
ward the  West  the  great  center  of  population  still  remained  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  consumer  had  to  draw 
his  supplies  on  botli  sides  from  ever-increasing  distances. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  had  in  the  lumber  indortry. 
Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  forests  close  to  the  consuming 
centers  furnished  all  the  needs,  but  as  these  forests  were  denuded  Ae 
lumber  needs  had  to  be  drawn,  first  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
then  from  Minnesota,  later  from  Montana,  still  later  from  Idaho  and 
the  extreme  Western  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Califwiii»i 
in  a  very  large  degree;  and  in  the  South  from  the  sections  along  the 
Gulf  coast,  which  also  are  rapidly  being  razed.  Eventually  this  will 
mean  that  practically  all  our  forest  products  will  have  to  be  trans- 
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ported  a  distance  of  more  than  2,000  miles  on  the  average,  whereas 
in  the  eari^  history  of  our  country  our  needs  for  lumber  were  sup- 
plied within  a  few  miles  of  the  farms  and  oonsuraine  centers.  No 
reliable  records  are  available  as  to  the  average  haul  in  the  early 
period  of  our  railroad  building  but  it  was  necessarily  short  on 
the  very  large  bulk  of  the  commodities  transported.  As  indicating 
the  growth  in  this  direction,  tlie  statistics  for  1900  show  an  average 
haul  for  freight  of  238  miles,  and  this  had  grown  to  an  average  haul 
of  326.ti  miles  in  the  year  1921.  This  cleariy  demonstrates  the  ever- 
widening  range  of  distribution,  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
greater  interchange  of  commodities  and  the  demands  of  the  people 
for  products  from  far  distant  points. 

Notwithstanding  this  ever-increasing  demand,  railroads  have  until 
in  the  past  few  years  measurably  kept  pace  with  it  and  with  the 
general  growth,  and  have  anticipated  the  growth  of  the  country; 
m  many  instances  opened  new  territory  for  settlement  which  did 
Hot  give  immediate  promise  of  r^ums  and  reward.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  manv  sections  of  our  country  are  not  adequately  sup- 
plied with  rail  transportation  facilities.  There  are  stiU  vast  areas 
which  will,  with  the  continuing  growth  of  the  popidation,  require 
added  facilities  for  transportation,  but  with  reasonable  promise  of 
remuneration  the  roads  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  tsudi  facilities 
as  rapidly  as  they  may  be  needed. 

The  railroads,  aside  from  the  carrying  of  this  enormous  tonnage 
of  commodities  in  the  interchange  of  tne  products  of  agriculture 
and  manufacture,  also  facilitate  business  and  social  intercourse  and 
travel  for  pleasure  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  furnishing 
facilities  for  rf^id  and  comfortable  travel 

PHYSICAL  PSOPEETT— T&AHSPOBTATION  SiXlVICE. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  place  before  Congress  a  sum- 
mary of  the  eirtent  and  value  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  car- 
riers and  to  describe  as  accurately  as  possible  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  effect  of  such 
changes  upon  the  present  operation  of  the  railroads  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  public  welfare. 

The  cwnmission  has  prepared  extensive  data  covering  the  character 
and  extent  of  thp  physical  properties  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  Generally  the  information  given  covers  all  steam 
railroads,  but  when  used  for  comparative  purposes  the  statistics  in- 
clude only  railroads  with  operating  revenues  m  excess  of  $1,000,000 
annually,  classified  as  Class  I  earners  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  including  in  that  classification  between  96  and  98 
per  cwit  of  the  total  steam  railroad  mileage  of  the  country. 

The  tables  and  charts  referred  to  herein  were  compiled  from  basic 
figures  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  calrriers  to  the  Interstate 
Comm^tse  Commission  with  certain  exceptions  as  indicated. 

Table  Bl  and  chart  Bl  give  among  other  things  the  total  invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  as  carried  upon  the  books  of  the  carriers 
for  each  year,  1911  to  1920,  inclusive.  The  valuation  of  railroad 
property  now  being  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  shortly  provide  a  definite  basis  for  the  computation  of 
mcome  return.    For  the  prea^it  {lurpose  the  figures  indicated  provide 
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Table  B2  and  charts  Bl,  B2,  and  B3  give  the  per  cent  of  annual  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  investment  in  road  and  equipment  and  of  the 
several  items  of  revenue  and  expenses  and  income  accounts.  It  is 
not  possible  to  segregate  the  cost  of  road  and  the  cost  of  equipment 
The  investment  account  will,  therefore,  be  treated  as  a  whole  and  Aa 
various  physical  (juantities,  such  as  mileage  and  equipment,  will  be 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  transportation  requirements  of  tne  coun- 
try and  the  use  made  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  rail  carriers. 

Chart  B4r  and  the  supporting  figures  shown  in  Table  B3  indicate 
graphically  the  relative  increase  in  property  investment  in  road 
and  equipment  indexed  to  the  vear  1890,  which  is  the  first  year  for 
which  the  statistics  were  available,  the  revenue  ton-miles  and  the 
revenue  passenger-miles  for  each  $100  of  property  investment,  the 
revenue  passenger-miles,  and  the  revenue  ton-miles,  and  the  receipts 
per  passenger-mile  and  per  ton-mile.  These  statistics  show  that  tor 
every  $100  investment  .m  property  reported  hj  the  railroads  the 
performance  in  1890  was  983  tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile,  and  also 
153  passengers  carried  1  mile.  The  railroads  carried  for  every  $100 
of  property  investment  in  1920,  2,063  tons  of  freight  1  mile  and  231 
passengers  1  mile,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent  in  freight  and  50  per 
cent  in  passenger  traffic.  The  increase  in  both  property  investment 
and  traffic  is  as  follows : 


invi^eiit. 

Tons  1  mUe. 

iSflf* 

1890 

17,756,000.000 
19,839,000,000 

76,207,000,000 
410, 300,  JOO,  808 

40, 848»  667,987 

1920 

Iiicrease 

12,084,000.000 

334,099,206,802 
438 

35,0001667.967 

Ratio  of  Inoreese percent.. 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  ^ciency  of  the  railroads  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  increase  in  the  service  rendered  and  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  efficiency  is  clearly  marked.  For  the  most  part  this 
increase  is  due  to  a  vast  improvement  in  operating  methoKls  made 
possible  not  alone  by  new  mechanical  devices  but  by  a  better  knowl- 
edge and  capacity  for  intense  application  upon  the  part  of  the  rail- 
road managers  and  the  employees. 
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Table  BZ^^UniUof  traffic  per  f  100  of  investment  of  all  roads,  United  States. 


Property 
Invest- 
ment (in 
mUllons). 

Revenue, 
ton-miles 

mUlions). 

Revenue, 

miles  (in 
millions). 

Units  of  traffic  per 
$100  of  Investment. 

Year. 

Revenue, 
ton-miles. 

Revenue, 
passenger- 
miles. 

Jane  30— 

1890 

7,755 

8,198 

8,564 

8,938 

9,073 

9,203 

9,500 

9,709 

9,761 

9,962 

10,263 

10,405 

10,658 

10,974 

11,512 

11,961 

12,420 

13,030 

13,214 

13,609 

14,558 

16,612 

16,005 

16,589 

17,154 

17,441 

17,689 

17,843 
18,674 
18,985 
19,300 
19,839 

76,207 

81,074 

88,241 

93,588 

80,235 

85,228 

95,328 

95,139 

114,078 

123,667 

141,599 

147,077 

157,289 

173,221 

174,522 

186,463 

215,878 

236,601 

218,382 

218,803 

255,017 

253,784 

264,081 

301,730 

288,637 

.       277,135 

343,477 

366,174 
398,263 
408,778 
367, 161 
413,674 

11,848 
12,844 
13,363 
14,229 
14,289 
12,188 
13,049 
12,257 
13,380 
14,591 
16,038 
17,354 
19,690 
20,916 
21,923 
23,800 
25,167 
27,719 
29,083 
29,109 
32,338 
33,202 
33,132 
34,673 
35,357 
32,475 
34,309 

35,220 
40,100 
43,212 
46,838 
47,366 

983 
989 
971 
1,047 
884 
926 
1,003 
980 
1,169 
1,241 
1,380 
1,414 
1,476 
1,579 
1,516 
1,560 
1,738 
1,816 
1,653 
1608 
1,762 
1,626 
1,650 
1,819 
1,683 
1,589 
1,942 

2,052 
2,144 
2,153 
1,902 
2,085 

158 

1891 

157 

1802 

156 

1883 

159 

1804 

158 

1895 

132 

180«...              

137 

1897 

126 

1808 

137 

1899 

147 

1900 ^ 

156 

1901. ... 

167 

1902 

186 

1908...               

191 

1904 

190 

1906 

199 

1906 

213 

1907 

213 

1906 

220 

1909 

214 

1910 

222 

1911 

213 

1912.. 

207 

1913 

209 

1914 

206 

1915 

186 

1916 

194 

D«c.  31— 

1916 : 

197 

1917 

216 

1918 

228 

1919 

243 

1920 

239 

NoTB.— Returns  prior  to  1908  include  returns  of  switching  and  terminal  companies.  Property  invest- 
ment does  not  include  property  Investment  of  some  proprietary  companies  which  do  not  render  annual 
reports,  notably  the  proprietarv  roads  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system.  They  also  include  some  duplica- 
tions in  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  system.  If  these  facts  were  taken  into  account,  the  total  snowQ 
tor  1919,  as  compiled  in  a  special  statement,  would  be  increased  to  approximately  $19,565,646,681. 

Table  No.  84  gives  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  States, 
the  area  of  each  State,  the  population  of  the  United  States  per  square 
mile  of  area,  and  the  population  per  mile  of  railroad  for  each  decade 
bemnninff  with  1830. 

Table  No.  B5  gives  the  mileage  of  railroads  by  States,  beginning 
with  tlie  year  1830,  when  there  were  but  23  miles,  to  the  year  1919, 
with  a  total  of  253.152  miles  of  line. 

Table  No.  B6  gives  the  mileage  of  Class  I,  II,  and  III  railroads 
segregated  as  to  single-track  mileage,  second  and  third,  and  other 
main  track  mileage  and  yard  track  and  sidings,  together  with  the 
mileage  operated  by  the  railroads  under  trackage  rights. 

Table  No.  B7  indicates  the  mileage  of  Class  I  carriers,  together  with 
the  percentage  of  annual  increase  under  the  various  classifications. 
This  increase  is  graphically  portrayed  in  chart  No.  B5,  which  gives 
the  mileage  of  first  main  tracks,  the  mileage  of  second  main  tracks, 
of  third  main  tracks,  all  other  main  tracks,  and  yard  tracks  and 
sidings. 
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SERVICE  PERFORMED  PER  ANNUM  IN  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGERS  TRANSPORTED 
BT  RAILROADS  FOR  EACH  $100  OF  INVESTMENT,  1890  TO  1920. 
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Table  Be.^MUeage  Cl(m  /,  II,  oarhd  IllroadSy  UniUd  State*. 
[Excluding  switching  and  terminal  companies.) 
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During  the  past  decade  the  mileage  of  first  main  track  increased 
only  8.4  per  cent,  the  mileage  of  second  main  track  34.4  per  cent, 
of  third  main  track  30.9  per  cent.  The  mileage  of  yard  tracks  and 
sidings  increased  24.5  f>er  cent,  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  understood  that  any  increase  in  the  mileage  of  yard  tracks  and 
sidings  adds  more  to  the  available  facilities  than  an  equivalent  mile- 
age of  main  tracks.  The  inference  which  may  be  clearly  drawn 
is  that  the  carriers  have  attempted  to  improve  existing  facilities 
rather  than  extend  their  lines  into  new  territory.  The  necessity  for 
an  increase  in  yard  tracks  and  sidings  has  been  recognized  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  tiie  volume  of  traffic  handled  increases  in 
density  the  need  for  additional  yard  tracks  in  the  terminals,  Icmger 
sidings  for  meeting  and  passing  trains  between  terminals  become 
apparent.  The  increase  in  train  loading  and  longer  trains  require  a 
commensurate  increase  in  passing  tracks  or  sidings,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  increase  in  train  loading  by  reducing  the  number  of  imita 
in  single-track  districts  of  dense  traffic  makes  possible  a  poetpone- 
ment  of  heavy  expenditures  for  second  main  tracks* 
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Chart  B  5. 

FACIUT1ES»  STEAM  RAILROADS— TRACK  MILEAGE  (ACTUAL  FIGURES)— EQUIP- 
MENT  (IflS,  100  PER  CENT)— TRAFFIC  DENSITY  (1913, 100  PER  CENT)-CLASS 
I  RAILROADS  (EXCLUDING  SWITCHING  AND  TERMINAL  COMPANIES). 

Fitctl  Teart.  Cafindar  Taart. 
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The  use  made  of  the  track  facilities  of  the  country  is  reflected  to 
some  extent  in  figures  given  in  Table  No.  B8  and  chart  No.  B5.  The 
revenue  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road,  termed  the  freight  density,  in- 
creased from  1,116,164  in  1911  to  1,748,451  in  1920,  or  50.6  per  cent. 
The  figures  for  1920  wer^he  highest  ever  reached.  The  only  approach 
to  this  record  was  1,738,305  in  1918.  Revenue  passenger-miles  per 
mile  of  road,  or  passenger  density,  increased  from.  151,123  in  1911,  to 
199,638  in  1920,  the  figures  for  18^  being  in  excess  of  any  previous 
record.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the  situation  in  1918  and 
1920  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  each  year  is  in  considerable 
volume,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  increase  will  con- 
tinue despite  periodical  fluctuations  occasioned  by  variations  in  busi- 
ness activity.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  carriers  must  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  increase  in  jtrackage  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectancy of  a  normal  increase  in  business.  Tables  Nos.  B9,  BlO,  Bll, 
Bl2,  Bl3,  and  Bl4,  and  charts  B6  and  B7  ^ve  complete  data  cover- 
ing the  ownership  of  locomotives,  and  their  tractive  capacity,  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars  under  the  several  classifications  and  the  addi- 
tions and  retirements,  presenting  a  picture  which  clearly  indicates  tiie 
advances,  and  in  some  cases  the  decreases,  in  quantity  of  equq)inent 
owned  and  operated. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  owned  by  the  railroads  has  ance 
1911  increased  bjr  6,661,  or  11.4  per  cent;  the  average  tractive  power 
per  locomotive  increased  from  28,305  pounds  in  1911  to  36,313 
pounds  in  1920;  the  aggregate  tractive  capacity  in  1911  was  1,624,- 
933,414  pounds,  and  in  1920,  2,837,312,896  pounds,  an  increase  of 
43.8  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  increase  in  the  tractive  capac- 
ity oi  locomotives  has  been  in  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  locomotives.  Not  only  have  new  locomotives  been  of 
greater  tractive  capacity,  but  railroads  generally  have  made  improve- 
ments upon  their  older  locomotives^  by  the  addition  of  modem  de- 
vices, greatly  increasing  their  tractive  effort.  The  modern  Iocchbo- 
tive  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  American  mechanic,  and  it  has 
not  been  equaled  either  as  to  power  or  general  serviceability  by  tlie 
locomotive  of  foreign  countries.  The  use  made  of  the  locomotive 
will  be  discussed  further  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

PASSBNOER  CARS. 

Our  most  modem  passenger-train  cars  are  of  complete  steel  con- 
struction or  are  cars  with  steel  underframes.  Tlie  total  number  of 
cars  of  all-steel  construction  is  now  approximately  15,000,  and  in 
addition  there  are  6,400  with  steel  underframes.  The  balance  are 
wooden  cars,  used  principally  in  suburban  and  branch-line  opera- 
tion or  in  the  lighter  main-line  trains. 

Table  No.  Bl5  gives  the  passenger-car  ownership  of  the  Pullman 
Co.,  which  has  increased  from  5,186  in  1911  to  7^  in  1921,  and  of 
the  latter  number  6,091,  or  77  per  cent,  are  of  steel  construction. 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  development  of  the  steel  car  has  been 
comparatively  rapid  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  steel  car  contributes 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  The  modern  passenger 
car,  besides  being  or  steel  construction,  is  larger,  affords  more  comfort- 
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able  accommodations  to  passenger^,  is  much  heavier,  requiring  heav- 
ier track,  heavier  locomotives,  and  costs  the  railroad  owners  more 
money.  A  comparison  of  the  size,  seating  capacity,  weight,  and 
cost  of  the  average  passenger  coach  of  to-day  and  one  of  the  older 
wooden  cars  is  as  follows: 

PAJSSBNGEE  OOAGHE8  OF  TO-DAY  AND  20  TEARS  AGO. 

rAen.— Length,  (1)  53  feet  8  inches;  (2)  48  feet  6  inches;  (3)  60  feet. 
Capacity,  (1)  64  persons;  (2)  66  persons;  (3)  67  persons. 

Constiuction :  All  wood  4-wheel  trucks ;  Nos.  1  and  2,  open  platform ;  No.  3, 
ve-tibule.  No.  8  also  has  smoking  compartment ;  smaU  windows,  about  25i  by 
29  inches,  except  No.  3,  which  shows  more  modern  type  of  window. 

Lighting:  Oil  lamps;  some  first-class  coaches  (like  No.  3)  had  Pintsch  light. 

Heating:  Coal  (or  wood  burning)  heater  at  end  of  each  car.  Steam  and 
hot- water  systems  coming  into  use ;  in  older  equipment  stoves. 

Weight:  <1)  65,000  pounds ;  (2)  53,300  pounds ;  (3)  70,600  pounds. 

A^oir.— Length.  (1)  70  feet;  (2)  78  feet  10*  inches;  (3)  72  feet  4  inches. 
Capacity,  (1)  76  persons;  <2)  ^  persons;  (3)  78  persons. 

Construction :  All  steel ;  No.  1  has  six-wheel  trucks ;  Nos.  2  and  3,  four-wheel 
trucks ;  closed  Festibules ;  size  of  windows  about  same. 

Lighting:  Electric. 

Heating:  Steam. 

Weight:  (1)  144,000  pounds ;  (2)  120,000  pounds ;  <3)  115,500  pounds. 

The  average  cost  of  a  passenger  coach  in  1910  was  $8,500,  and  in. 
1922,  $15,500. 

There  is  no  general  indication  that  the  carriers  are  deficient  in  the 
ownership  of  suitable  passenger  equipment.  Additions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  as  appeared  necessary,  and  in  no  other  branch 
of  the  service  have  the  facilities  of  the  carriers  more  fully  met  the 
need. 

FREIGHT  CARS. 

Table  Bll  and  chart  B6  indicate  the  number  of  freight  cars  in 
service  by  classes  in  the  years  1900  to  1921,  inclusive,  and  1907  to 
1920,  r^pectively.  Table  B12  shows  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the 
several  classes  and  the  capmcity  of  each  class  from  1902  to  1920, 
inclusive;  also  the  per  cent,  the  number,  and  capacity  which  each 
class  bears  to  the  total  number  and  capacity  and  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  number  and  capacity.  The  ownership  of  all  cars  is 
shown  for  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 

The  railroad  ownership  of  all  freight-car  equipment  totaled 
>,342,160  cars  in  1921,  this  being  an  increase  of  55.5  per  cent  over 
1902.  The  aggregate  weight-carrying  capacity  of  the  ownership 
iurin^  the  year  1920,  which  was  2,321,517  cars,  was  98,020,264  tons, 
)r  an  mcrease  of  131.8  per  cent  over  the  aggregate  carrying  capacity 
)f  1902. 

BOX   CARS. 

The  box  car  is  the  type  most  generally  in  use  and  most  nearly 
ipproaches  a  general-purpose  car.  The  number  owned  and  operated 
)y  the  railroads  shows  an  increase  of  47.9  per  cent  in  1920  over  1902. 
The  aggregate  capacity  of  this  type  of  car  increased  during  the  same 
>eriod  105.3  per  cent.  The  present  ownership  of  box  cars  is  1,048,762, 
)r  45  per  cent  of  the  total  ownership  of  all  types.  The  aggregate 
apacity  of  the  box  cars  is  39.9  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
11  cars. 
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FLAT  Cars. 

The  flat  car  is  used  for  various  rough  commodities,  such  as  lumber, 
steel,,  pipe,  heavy  stone,  heavy  machinery,  and  similar  commodities. 
The  total  number  of  this  type  of  car  now  in  service  is  104,983,  a 
decrease  of  26.2  per  cent  since  190^.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  all 
flat  cars  has  increased  during  the  same  period  11.1  per  cent.  During 
the  early  years  of  railroad  operation,  especially  the  years  of  heavy 
new  construction,  the  flat  car  found  favor  with  raOroad  manage- 
ments and  was  used  to  a  large  extent  for  construction  purposes. 
Various  new  types  of  equipment  have  supplanted  it,  and  it  is  not  now 
generally  usea  for  construction  or  maintenance  work. 

STOCK  CARS. 

The  stock  car  is  used  primarily  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock, 
although  during  periods  of  the  year  when  live  stock  is  not  being 
offered  for  transportation  in  large  quantity  stock  cars  are  used  for 
various  classes  of  rough  freight.  In  number  this  type  has  increased 
40  per  cent  over  the  year  1902,  and  in  capacity  92.6  per  cent.  There 
are  two  classes  of  stock  car — ^the  single  deck,  used  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs,  and  the  double  deck,  used  for  the  smaller  animals,  such 
as  sheep  and  hogs.  The  double-deck  car  is  not  suitable  for  anything 
but  stock.  Certain  lines  of  railroad,  however, 'have  adopted  a  type 
of  stock  car  which  may  be  readily  converted  into  either  a  double- 
deck  or  a  single-deck  car.  The  number  of  such  cars  now  owned  and 
operated,  however,  is  not  indicated. 

COAL  CARS. 

Under  this  classification  are  included  all  open-top  cars  except  flat 
cars.  There  are  various  types  of  coal  cars,  those  constructed  pri- 
marily for  coal  loading  being  equipped  with  high  sides  and  with  auto- 
matic dumping  devices.  Then  there  are  open-top  cars  with  fixed 
sides  and  ends  and  without  the  dumping  device.  When  such  cars 
are  used  for  coal  they  are  usually  unloaded  by  hand.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  cars  built  for  the  transportation  of  steel,  with  low  sides  and 
of  heavy  carrying  capacity.  Some  of  these  may  be  used  for  coal,  but 
because  of  the  low  sides  can  not  carry  an  amount  commensurate  with 
the  weight-carrying  capacity.  In  addition  to  coal,  coke,  and  steel, 
open-top  cars  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  stone,  sand,  gravel, 
road-building  material  of  various  sorts,  lumber,  and  other  rough 
commodities.  In  number  the  open-top  cars  show  an  increase  in  1920 
of  74.5  per  cent  over  1902;  in  aggregate  carrying  capacity  an  increase 
of  178.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  carrying  capacity  is  especially 
noticeable  in  those  types  used  for  ore,  coal,  and  steel,  some  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  100  tons.  The  average  carrying  capacity  of  all 
cars  of  this  type  in  1911  was  42.1  tons,  and  in  1920,  49.1  tons. 

TANK  CARS. 

The  tank  car  is  used  for  transporting  oil.  or  other  liouids  trans- 
ported in  bulk.  The  number  of  this  type  or  car  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads in  1920  was  10,380,  an  increase  of  193.8  per  cent  over  1902. 
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These  cars  are  used  chiefly  for  transporting  fuel  and  lubricating  oil 
for  the  railroads,  the  general  commercial  movement  of  oils  being 
transported  in  privately  owned  tank  cars,  which  will  be  discussed 
later. 

REFRIGERATOR  CARS. 

The  refrigerator  car  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  perishable 
foodstuffs,  meats,  game,  poultry,  dairy  products,  green  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  f re3i  fish.  The  number  of  refrigerator  cars  owned  by 
the  railroads  in  1921  was  62,614,  an  increase  of  44,392  since  1902.  The 
increase  in  the  aggregate  carrying  capacity  during  tiie  same  period 
was  301.5  per  cent. 

MISOEIiLANEOXTB  GARS. 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  cars  covered,  the  railroads  own  cars  of 
miscellaneous  types  used  for  various  purposes  which  have  increased 
in  number  104.9  per  cent  since  1902  and  .in  the  aggregate  carrying 
capacity  247.6  per  cent. 

FREIGHT  CARS  PRIVATELT  OWNED. 

In  addition  to  the  cars  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroads,  there 
are  a  number  of  cars  owned  by  private  corporations,  largely  by  in- 
dustries interested  in  the  movement  of  particular  commodities.  Tie 
number  of  privately  owned  cars  in  the  United  States  at  present  under 
the  several  classifications  is  as  follows: 

Box   cars 766 

Stock  cars 3, 878 

(^oal  cars 28.  615 

Plat  cars 1, 410 

Tank  cars 132, 465 

Refrigerator   cars 56, 124 

All  other  cars 2,466 

Total  _1 225,  724 

Most  of  these  cars  are  of  modern  construction  and  suitable  for 
transportation  of  various  products  in  any  of  the  railroad  freight 
trains,  the  same  standard  of  construction  and  maintenance  being  fol- 
lowed as  in  the  case  of  railroad-owned  equipment. 

The  several  private  corporations  in  the  meat-packing  industry  own 
i  considerable  number  of  refrigerator  cars.  The  supply  of  such  cars 
IS  designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  particular  industry,  and 
t  is  assumed  that  the  owners  will  augment  their  supply  from  time 
:o  time  as  necessity  arises.  It  should  not  be  understood,  however, 
hat  the  private  car  lines  supply  all  of  the  equipment  for  meat  ana 
ts  products.  The  railroads  supply  a  proportion  of  such  equip- 
neiit,  especially  to  the  smaller  packing  e^ablishments.  Included  in . 
,he  list  of  private  car  lines  are  three  companies  engaged  in  the  trans- 
:>ortation  of  highly  perishable  commodities,  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
ables.  These  are  the  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.,  controlfed 
)y  several  railroads  of  the  Southwest ;  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Co., 
>wned  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  systems;  and 
he  Fruit  Growers  Express,  owned  by  seven  or  eight  of  the  eastern 
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railroads,  such  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  Southern  Railway  system,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  system,  and  others.  These  three  private  car  lines  serve 
territories  entirely  distinct,  except  that  the  ^Pacific  Fruit  Exprea. 
competes  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  traflSc  originating  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Fruit  Growers  Express,  under  its  present  management 
was  organized  in  1920  and  took  over  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  cars, 
theretofore  controlled  by  Armour  &  Co.  This  private  line  ser?eg 
the  Southeastern  States  and  usually  contracts  to  supply  cars  to  soma 
extent  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  American  Reirigerator  Transit 
Co.  supplies  cars  along  the  lines  of  its  owners  in  Missouri,  ArkansaS| 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Ria 
Grande  Western  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States.  The  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  serves  shippers  on  its  own  lines. 

A  large  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  handling  of  refrigen* 
tor  cars  by  these  private-line  companies.     The  extension  of  their! 
activities  wouldprove  beneficial  to  the  shipping  public  and  the  car- 1 
riers  as  well.    With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  perish- 1 
ables,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables^  and  the  nation-wide  distribution  " 
now  made  of  such  commodities  it  is  diflScult  for  the  individual  rail-  ' 
road  lines  to  purchase  and  own  the  large  number  of  refrigerator  cars 
required  to  serve  the  particular  producing  districts  for  which  they  are 
responsible  without  a  great  outlay  of  money  for  equipment  which 
can  be  used  only  a  portion  of  the  year.    It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  carriers  are  responsible  and  must  supply  sufficient  re- 
frigerator cars  to  fully  meet  the  demands  in  the  territory  which  they 
serve.    Not  only  the  present  needs  must  be  promptly  met  but  adequate 
provision  must  be  made  to  protect  all  future  requirements.     The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  extension  of  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  private-line  companies,  so  that    the   total    number   of 
refrigerator  cars  may  be  made  available  for  all  districts  of  the  coun- 
try as  the  need  arises. 

Table  A22  on  page  24  shows  the  relative  shipments  of  green  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  the  several  producing  districts  and  indicates  the 
month  of  the  peak  movement.  The  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn 
that  a  less  number  of  refrigerator  cars  will  be  required  if  the  same 
cars  are  utilized  along  the  lines  of  seasonal  production  and  shipment. 

Among  the  privately  owned  cars  are  132,465  tank  cars  used  in  the 
transportation  of  liquids  such  as  petroleum  and  its  refined  products, 
vegetable  oil,  molasses,  and  fish  oils.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  cars  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  de- 
velopment in  the  petroleum  and  vegetable-oil  industry  induced 
largely  by  the  war. 

There  are  28,615  privately  owned  coal  cars.  These  are  owned  by 
coal-mine  operators  and  serve  to  augment  the  general  supply. 

The  railroads  pay  mileage  rates  to  the  owners  of  private-line  cars — 
refrigerator  ana  stock — for  all  movements,  loaded  and  empty,  the 
rates  for  refrigerator  cars  being  2  cents  per  mile  and  stock  cars  1 
cent.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  mileage  for  these  two  classes 
of  equipment  is  empty,  and  hence  represents  a  transportation  expense 
for  which  the  railroad  is  not  compensated. 
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ADBQfUAOr. 

The  adequacy  of  the  present  railroad  freight-ear  equipment  is 
wident  to  a  large  ext^ii  apon  the  efSciency  with  which  cars 
handled  with  respect  to  their  proper  maintenance,  distribution^ 
ad  movement.  The  question  of  car  distribution  will  be  discussed 
Iter.    It  is  the  desire  at  this  point  to  consider  the  increase  in  the 

unber  and  capacity  of  cars  available  during  the  past  several  years 

its  relation  to  the  amount  of  tonnage  transported. 

The  number  of  cars  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroads  has 
Bcreased  6.7  per  cent  over  1911.  The  aggr^ate  capacity  has  in- 
reased  18.2  per  cent.  The  net  ton-mileage  for  1920  shows  an  in- 
rease  of  62.4  per  cent  over  1911.    The  traffic  handled  during  1920  was 

rter  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  appears  fair  to  assume  that 
increase  in  car  supply  miist  be  based  upon  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  offered,  with  due  cwisideration  for  efficiency  of 
handling.  The  necessity  for  a  greater  number  of  freight  cars  during 
T)eriods  of  maximum  movement  is  in  part  the  result  of  light  loadinfif 
bad-order  cars  and  slow  movement  on  congested  railroads  or  in  ter- 
minals. The  purchase  of  the  necessary  new  freight-car  equipment  by 
the  railroads  depends  upon  their  financial  condition.  There  appears 
to  be  in  this  qu^ion  a  much  more  important  principle;  and  while  it 
is  desirable  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  outlay  of  m<Hiey,  we  have  h^e 
t  situation  of  vital  interest,  not  only  to  the  investor  in  railroad  securi- 
ties but  in  a  much  larger  degree  to  the  shipping  public,  and,  in  fact,  to 
our  entire  economic  structure.  Carriers  feel  that  the  supply  of  cars 
should  be  adjusted  fairly  and  equitably  as  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. In  odier  words,  it  is  felt  by  the  railroads  that  they  can  not 
be  expected  to  meet  a  short  peak  demand.  They  take  the  position 
that  they  must  guard  against  the  acquirement  ox  cars  to  serve  <Mily 
during  short  peak  periods  and  which  must  necessarily  lie  idle  at  aft 
other  times,  tlius  creating  an  economic  waste. 

The  commission  feels  that  transportation  should  be  made  an  inci- 
dent to  trade  and  should  not  restrict  commerce.  If  the  carriers  do  not 
supply  sufficient  equipment  to  reasonably  meet  the  demands,  an  arti- 
ficial situation  economically  unsound  is  created.  Failure  to  supply 
cars  in  adequate  numbers  during  any  considerable  period  usually 
results  in  an  inflation  of  pricesw  During  times  of  general  business 
activity  as  well  as  at  other  times  there  are  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country  striving  to  make  a  living  through  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods^  eadi  transaction  dep^xdent  upon  tra^por- 
tation  by  railroad.  It  does  not  seem  right  or  proper  to  deny  tnem 
the  opportunity  which  should  be  extended  to  every  shipper.  The 
commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  should 
be  added  to  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand  for  cars  wherever  ordered 
and  in  whatever  quantity  they  may  be  required. 

The  major  trend  of  freight  traffic  is  fnwn  we^  to  east^  and  it  is 
largely  moved  in  box-car  equipment.  The  return  movemait  of  empty 
box  cars  from  the  East  to  the  West  must  be  made  in  heavy  volume 
to  meet  the  needs  of  originating  territory.  The  supply  of  box  cars 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  peak  demands,  ajid  it  shomd  be  augm^ited 
by  additi<mal  cars. 
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The  supply  of  stock  cars  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  peak  demand,  which  in  the  case  of  stock  is  especially  urgent 
The  number  available  should  be  augmented  by  new  construction. 

The  present  number  of  coal  cars  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  pe^ 
demands  of  the  basic  industry  requiring  such  equipment,  and  should 
be  augmented  by  new  con^ruction. 

The  present  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
peak  demands  for  perishable  loading  and  should  be  rapidly  aug- 
mented by  new  construction. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF  FREIGHT-CAR  EQUIPMENT, 

The  desire  of  railroad  managers  to  increase  train  loading  and 
thus  decrease  the  number  of  trains  has  resulted,  among  other  things, 
in  an  increase  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars.  This  increase 
in  carrying  capacity  was  particularly  heavy  between  the  years  1902 
and  1913,  during  which  period  the  earlier  types  of  cars  of  20  tons 
and  less  capacity  were  being  retired  from  service,  and  either  de- 
stroyed or  disposed  of  to  the  short  line  and  industrial  railroads. 

New  construction  at  first  included  cars  34  feet  and  longer  with  ca- 
pacities of  25  tons  and  greater,  with  a  maximum  length  of  50  feet 
and  maximum  capacity  of  40  tons,  although  comparatively  few  of 
the  longer  cars  were  built,  the  length  generally  being  fixed  at  36 
and  40  feet.  Later  the  length  of  cars  was  generally  restricted  to 
40  feet,  but  the  weiffht-carrying  capacity  was  increased  to  40.  50, 
75,  and  100  tons.  At  present  closed-car  equipment  ranges  from 
36  to  40  feet  in  length,  with  a  weight-carrying  capacity  of  from  30 
to  50  tons.  Open  cars,  which  include  all  coal,  ore,  and  steel  carrying 
equipment,  are  generally  40  feet  in  length,  carrying  from  40  to  1(W 
tons.  There  is  no  great  demand  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  for  the 
standardization  of  box  cars.  In  fact,  many  prefer  a  wide  range  of 
selection  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade.  In  some  lines,  such  as 
the  automobile  industry,  special  types  are  required,  and  there  are 
many  shades  of  opinion,  both  on  the  part  of  the  automobile  shipper 
and  the  railroads,  as  to  the  exact  type  best  suited  to  the  industry  and 
acceptable  to  the  carriers.  The  adoption  of  highly  specialized 
types  is  undesirable  and  adds  ^eatly  to  the  expense  of  the  carriers 
by  increasing  the  empty  car  mileage  and  switcMng  expense. 

In  the  early  days  of  railroading,  cars  were  conmied  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  to  movement  on  the  railroads  for  which  they  were  built  and 
to  which  they  belonged.  As  the  country  developed,  and  distribution 
became  national  instead  of  local,  the  inconvenience  of  transshipping 
freight  when  carried  long  distances  brought  about  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  track  gauge  and  the  movement  of  cars  over  more  than  one 
railroad ;  and  as  the  demand  for  carrying  freight  to  greater  distances 
without  breaking  bulk  increased,  improvement  in  the  standardization 
of  cars  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  commodity  to  its  destina- 
tion without  transfer  and  consequent  delay  en  route.  The  lack  of 
standard  freight  cars  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  different  express  or  fast  through  freight  lines  which 
operated  over  two  or  more  roads  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Difficulties  constantly  occurred  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  cars. 
When  cars  were  away  from  their  home  lines  delay  in  repair  was 
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ezperienoed^  as  the  line  having  the  car  would  either  not  hare  the 
right  materials  or  the  right  kind  of  parts  for  replacement.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Associaticm,  formally  organized  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1867.  Forty-one  master  car  builders  were  present,  and  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion were  the  advancement  of  knowledge  concerning  the  constmction, 
maintenance,  and  service  of  railroad  cars,  and  parts  th^eof,  and 
to  provide  an  organizaticm  through  which  the  members  and  the 
companies  the^  represented  could  agree  upon  joint  action  to  bring 
aboHt  uniformity  and  interchangeability  in  the  parts  of  railroad  cars, 
and  to  improve  their  ccmstruction.  Several  subdivisions  of  this 
association  have  since  been  established  and  are  now  functioning. 

Illustrating  the  evolution  in  standardization  of  freight^car  parts, 
the  following  comparison  of  a  few  representative  car  parts,  neces- 
sary to  keep  on  hand  at  railroad  shops  for  repairs,  is  given  as  ol 
1882  and  1921: 


Ajcles,  ctifferent  kinds 

Journal  boxes,  difleront  kinds. 

Coaplers,  different  kinds 

Brake  shoes,  different  kinds. . . 
Brake  heads,  different  kinds . . . 


A  standard  car  axle  was  first  recommended  and  adopted  in  1873. 
To-day  there  are  about  five  standard  sizes  of  axles  in  use,  with 
provision  for  a  sixth  standard  size  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  cars  heavier  than  existing  types. 

Continued  experiments  and  standardization  of  the  following  parts 
are  also  representative  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  m  this 
direction  since  1865 : 

Wheels,  axle  journal  boxes,  truck  bolsters,  arch  bars,  cast  steel 
side  frames,  center  plates,  couplers,  draft  arrangements,  brakes  and 
brake  equipment,  air  brake  coupling  hose,  brake  beams,  brake  heads, 
brake  shoes,  foundation  brake  ringing,  car  bodies,  safety  appliances, 
lettering  and  marking  of  freignt  cars,  tank  cars,  bolts  and  nuts, 
brake  chains,  door  fixtures,  door  operating  shafts,  springs,  pipe 
unions,  screw  threads,  and  safety  chains. 

Safety  appliances  for  freight  cars  were  first  adopted  by  the  rail- 
roads in  1883.  These  safety  appliances  were  advanced  to  standard 
in  1902,  and  in  1911  were  made  mandatory  by  the  interstate  commerce 
act.  Jurisdiction  over  this  feature  of  the  equipn>ent  of  freight  cars 
is  now  embodied  in  that  act  and  is  being  exercised  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Although  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the  standardization  of 
freight  car  ecjuipment,  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improvement. 
Types  of  freight  cars  have  been  developed  ostensibly  to  serve  the 
shipper  along  a  particular  railroad  to  better  advantage,  but  which 
in  reality  represent  the  personal  views  of  some  executive,  and  in 
most  cases  cost  more  money.  The  eastern  lines  generally  have 
adopted  the  36-foot  box  car  as  standard  while  the  standard  of  the 
western  lines  is  a  40-foot  car.    When  it  is  understood  that  a  very  great 
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proportion  of  the  loading  must  be  moved  in  cars  forei^  to  the 
originating  line,  the  folly  of  such  a  course  will  be  appreciated. 

OTHER  OPERATING  PROPERTY. 

In  addition  to  tracks  and  equipment,  the  railroads  own  and  mtin- 
tain  much  property  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  railroad.  Thi> 
includes  office  buildings,  freight  and  passenger  stations,  coal  docks, 
coal  chutes  and  elevating  devices,  oil  tanks  and  pipe  lines,  water 
tanks,  pipe  lines  and  pumping  plants,  roundhouses,  storerooms,  car 
and  locomotive  shops,  electric  and  other  signal  devices,  shanties  for 
watchmen  and  switchmen,  yard  offices,  section  houses  and  tool  houses, 
stockyards,  pens,  and  loa(ung  chutes,  complete  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems,  power  stations  and  substations,  grain  elevators,  ware- 
nouses,  coal  and  ore  docks,  and  wharves  at  tide,  lake,  and  river 
terminals. 

Tables  B16  and  Bl7  indicate  the  railroad  facilities  available  at  14 
of  the  principal  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports,  the  railroad,  mu- 
nicipal, and  private  facilities  for  handling  coal  in  quantity  at  tide- 
water ports  and  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  railroad  and  pri- 
vate facilities  for  handling  iron  ore  at. ports  on  the  Grtftt  Lakes. 
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Table  B17. — Statement  shoudng  coal  and  ore  pier  facUUies  at  principal  iidewiter  and 

lake  ports, 

[Data  oompiled  by  American  Railway  Association  and  Chief  of  Engineers  United  States  Anny.] 

RAILROAD. 


Port. 


COAL 

Tidewater: 

Portland,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

NewYork,N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Total 

Lake: 

Duluth,  Minn 

Superior,  Wis 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Total 

ORE. 

Lake: 

Agate  Bay^  Minn , 

Duluth,  Minn 

Superior,  Wis 

Ashland,  Wis 

Marquette,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Ixjrain,  Ohio 

Cleve'and,  Ohio :. . 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Erie,  Pa 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Total 


Number 
of  piers. 


14 


31 


Unloading 
capacity 
per  hour. 


Tons. 

1,280 

1,250 

13, 670 

2,010 

13,550 

4,060 

6,000 

1,710 

300 

250 

2,000 


46,010 


1,000 
500 
2,100 
2,000 
6,900 
2,000 
1,850 


16,350 


5,100 
6,000 
8,249 
4,950 

675 
1,500 

800 
3,625 
6,000 

750 
3,150 


Total  Stor- 
age capac- 
ity ground 
and  pocket. 


Tons. 

49,000 
102,420 
279,500 
220,200 

42,300 
412,450 


15,000 


10,100 


1,137,060 


600,000 
245,000 


177,000 


1,022,000 


ontbe 

prendao 

and  in 

yards. 


186,600 

345,600 

573,140 

252,000 

45.000 

475,000 

400,000 

2,900,600 

2,250,000 

410,000 

031,000  I 


40,799  I    7,700,740 


PRIVATE. 


COAL. 

Tidewater: 

Portland ,  Me 

7 

14 

3 

211 

8 

2 
1 
2 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1,860 

6,145 

'270 

13,754 

65 

60 

1,200 

100 

120 

60,720 

569,166 

211,610 

2,451,998 

?,800 

15,000 

332,090 

13,500 

33,360 

6,400 

22.215 

30,000 

15,000 

191,000 

14,830 

8,200 

49,600 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

40 

New  York,  N.  Y.i 

ss 

Baltimore,  Md 

Wilmington ,  N.  C 

va 

Charleston,  S.  C 

130 

Savannah,  Ga 

13 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

15 

Mobile,  Ala :  .. 

New  Orleans,  La *.!.!... 

285 
130 
100 
800 
375 
50 
015 

» 

Galveston,  Tex 

Sail  Diego,  Calif 

») 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

?) 

Portland,  Oreg 

27 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash \ '.'..' 

iw 

Total 

266 

25,429 

4  035  489              l.HO 

1 

^  Includes  municipal. 
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iXHd  and  otpe  pier  faeilUies  id  principal  tidewaterand 
•^-  ports — Continued. 

RAILROAB. 


Port. 

Number 
of  piers. 

Uolosding 
«tpadty 
pcrteur 

Toval  stor- 
age capac- 
ity, ground 
andpookot. 

Car  Storage 

on  the 

pwmjktoes 

andtn 

yards. 

IoIeb: 

T>iiltith^  Minn  ... 

7 
11 
18 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

Tom. 

4,860 
4,800 
6,020 
1,675 

Tons. 

4,175,000 

3,810,000 

3,385,000 

080,500 

Can. 

Superior,  Wis 

MiiwatikM  Wis 

:::".:.:.'. 

Oroen  Bay' Wis 

Del»«tt,Midi 

Buffalo,  N.y 

1 

90^0,01^ 

480 
1,M0 
2,000 
4,000 

Hun>iL,Ofak> 

1 

Sandu^cy,  Ohio 

A«;htAimh,'OM9.. , 

TotoL 

68 

34,885 

12,3S0,fi©0 

ORE. 
l4liQB: 

Mflwaukee,  Wis 

2 
2 

600 

190,000 

Stimll,mth 

Huron /€)iiio« 

2,000 

i,too 

8,«50 
2,880 

Xorain,Olu0 

XSkavfAxad.Ot^B. 

Bnlfelo,  N.  Y 

«iVi«w»iiv1r,  W,  Y 

Tofafl 

u 

io,«e 

196,000 

JRECAPITUX-ATIOn. 


NumW 
^piecB. 

UlllO«^H« 

capacity 
perjbour. 

Total  ator- 
ajtecspao- 
ity.ijround 
andpodcet. 

Garstorafge 

«nU>e 

prentlses 

aadln 

yards. 

COAL. 

BaUraad „ 

Private 

39 
265 

Tom. 
46,010 
25,429 

T«M. 

1,137,069 
4,055,489 

Omi. 
38,835 
1,140 

Total _...« 

3(M 

71,439 

5,172,558 

39,975 

l«lBe: 

Hailroad 

14 

16,380 
84,835 

1,022,060 
12,350,590 

12,730 

Private , 

Total 

67 

41,185 

13,372,500 

12,7:10 

Total  coal 

160 

98,870 

16,090,060 

52,130 

ORE. 

Lake: 

Railroad 

31 
14 

40,799 
10,230 

7,769,740 
190,000 

23,976 

Private 

rftjtal 

45 

51,029 

7,959,740 

23,976 

TIDEWATER   PORTS. 


At  varioHS  times  duriDig  tihe  war  period  and  subsequent  thereto  the 
port  f ac3iti«s  have  beaa  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  handle  the  volutBC  of 
exp<wrt,  iv^poTiu,  and  t^oastwise  traffic  seeking  movement  through  tide- 
water peats.  Were  all  ^rt  facilities  utilized  to  maximum  capacity, 
the  congestion,  even  dunng  penods  of  greatest  transportation  activ- 
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ity,  would  be  considerably  reduced.  The  volume  of  trafiic  moving 
through  certain  ports  is  frequently  greater  than  can  be  expeditiously 
handled,  while  at  the  same  time  the  facilities  of  other  ports  are  not 
being  fully  utilized.  During  the  war  and  continuing  during  1920  the 
railroad  administration  and  the  individual  railroads  endeavored  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  traffic  through  certain  ports  by  reauiring  ship- 
pers to  secure  a  permit  for  each  individual  shipment.  Tnese  permits 
were  issued  by  a  port  committee  established  tor  the  purpose,  which 
required  shippers  to  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  space  on  a  v«- 
sel  to  sail  on  a  specific  date  was  under  contract.  This  method,  whDe 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  prevented  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  freight  in  cars  awaiting  delivery  to  vessel  and  the  resultant  rail- 
road congestion,  and  facilitated  the  movement  through  the  port.  In 
order  to  avoid  delay  to  the  vessel  a  part  of  the  cargo  must  be  available 
at  the  port  in  advance  of  the  ship's  arrival,  the  balance  to  arriye 
in  time  to  enable  the  ship  to  complete  loading  before  the-  scheduled 
sailing  date.  AVhen  many  vessels  are  scheduled,  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage at  the  port  reaches  a  considerable  volume. 

The  measure  of  the  port  facilities  is  the  ability  to  assemble  and 
handle  the  advance  portion  of  the  cargo  for  all  scheduled  sailings 
without  congestion  of  railroad  facilities.  A  portion  of  the  cargo 
may  be  unloaded  from  cars  and  placed  in  covered  piers  or  wharves. 
To  avoid  the  expense  of  rehandling,  heavy  articles  are  permitted  to 
stand  on  cars  and  are  loaded  direct  to  vessel  or  ligh^r.  Ground 
storage  in  most  cases  is  used  only  to  avoid  congestion  of  tracks  and 
delay  to  freight  equipment.  The  volume  of  grain  which  may  be 
handled  is  controlled  oy  the  ability  of  the  elevators  to  receive  and 
deliver  to  vessels  and  the  number  of  vessels  available.  Eailroads 
generally  have  provided  track  room  at  the  ports  to  care  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  cars  of  freight  awaiting  discharge  to  piers,  ele- 
vators, and  vessels.  In  some  cases  there  is  insufficient  tract  room  to 
handle  a  normal  movement  through  the  port,  and  in  such  cases  addi- 
tional tracks  should  be  provided.  Generally,  however,  the  need  is 
not  for  more  tracks  but  more  piers,  wharves,  warehouses,  and  ele- 
-v-ators,  so  that  the  freight  cars  majr  be  promptly  released.  While 
it  is  recognized  that  cars  loaded  with  freight  for  vessels  can  not 
always  be  promptly  released,  at  the  same  time  delay  to  freight 
equipment  should  be  avoided. 

Table  B18. — Eastern  tidewater  bituminous  coal  shipments  for  four  xnears,  in  net  tans. 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Ports: 

New  York                        

17,091,000 
3,121,000 
3,641,000 

18,977.000 
79,000 

14,234,000 
4,411,000 
3,467,000 

14,630,000 
320,000 

14,825,000 
6,191,000 
7,831,000 

24,026,000 
911,000 

11,913,000 

FhUadelDhla 

3,641,000 

Baltimore 

4138,000 

Hampton  Roads 

17242,000 

Charwston 

'892,000 

AU  oorts 

42,909,000 

15,248,000 
3,741,000 
6,063,000 
4,476,000 

13,381,000 

37,062,000 

8,386,000 
8,292,000 
6,874,000 
8,438,000 
10,072,000 

53,784,000 

10,457,000 
21,778,000 
9,171,000 
3,410,000 
8,968,000 

37,323,000 

Destination: 

Coastwise  to  New  England 

8,8»,000 

Exports 

9658,000 

Bunker •■ 

8I35.O0O 

Inside  capes 

3251,000 

other  tonnage 

7,445,000 

All  des  tinatioDS 

42,909,000 

37,062,000 

53,784,000 

37,321,000 
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'The  transportation  of  coal  through  tidewater  ports  for  export  or 
coastwise  movement  is  an  important  industry.    Table  B18  gives  the 
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movement  of  bituminous  coal  through  the  Atlantic  ports  for  the 
years  1918  to  1921,  inclusive.    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
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Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  Have  extensive  facilitieB  for  ha&dliBg 
cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields.  Thae 
are  also  facilities  at  many  other  ports  for  discharge  to  vessels  as 
cargo  or  for  bunkering  or  for  receiving  from  vessels  for  delivery  to 
railroad  cars  for  local  destination. 

Improved  methods  of  handling  coal,  such  as  aiitomatic  dumping 
and  loading  devices,  have  been  introduced  at  the  principal  coal  ports. 
These  devices  and  tlie  use  of  coal  cars  of  75  and  1(X)  tons  capacity  have 
greatly  increased  the  ability  to  handle  in  volume.  The  establishment 
of  coal  pools  during  periods  of  heavy  movement  has  proved  of  great 
assistance  by  reducing  the  amount  of  switching  necessary  to  elect 
delivery  to  vessel.  When  the  movement  for  both  export  and  coast- 
wise destination  is  heavy  the  present  facilities  have  been  severely 
taxed,  indicating  the  need  for  additional  facilities  to  promptly  and 
adequately  meet  the  demand. 


GREAT  UlILES  FOBT& 

Table  B17  and  charts  AS8^  A39,  A41,  and  A45  indicate  the  facilities 
at  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  available  to  handle  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
grain.  As  indicated  further  in  diart  B8  and  Table  B19  the  niofe- 
ment  of  these  commodities  is  in  <M»isiderable  volume.  The  present 
facilities  have  thus  far  proved  ample  to  ineet  the  need.  At  soae 
ports  on  Lake  Erie  tlie  ore  and  coal  facilities  are  so  correlated 
that  the  same  freight  cars  whidb  haul  coal  to  the  port  are  used  to 
take  ore  away  from  the  port  At  4>ther  porti^  coal  or  ore  ^oae,  as 
the  caise  may  be^  is  handled.  This  involves  a  considerable  movement 
of  empty  cars  toward  the  port  for  ore  loading  and  from  the  port  for 
coal  loading.  The  f urtl^r  corrdation  of  these  facilities  is  dtesiraMe 
and  should  be  consunmiated  wherever  possible. 

Tarle  B19. — Lake  toal — Tons  dumped  into  boats  monthly, 
flHta  from  Aiaerlcan  Bailway  AasociaUon.] 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

l$2t 

January.  .. 

10,6^0 

February. . 

108, 8.V) 

March.  .. 

92,010 
1, 175, 519 

3,983,0(;0 
3,956,740 
4,040,189 
4, 045, 129 

3, 412,  -m 

2,934,820 
2, 641, 272 

649,  3HS 

47,718 
507,  452 
2,9**0,002 
3, 100,  032 
3,273,109 
3,  736,  321 
3,214,019 
2,  722, 055 
1, 537, 833 
104, 570 

28^2») 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 

556,029 
2, 2S1, 164 
3,013,317 
3,384,681 
3,049,237 
2, 932,  750 
3,130,261 
2,545,035 

638,901 

925,789 

3,628,686 
3,295,247 
3, 976, 451 
4, 223,  tJ90 
3,311,  8H,> 
2, 502,  0S6 
2,055,828 
773,  .^74 

651,479 
2,428,118 
3, 250, 149 
3,679,511 
4, 316,  727 
4, 699, 338 
4,013,849 
3,129,947 

659,638 

S91,046 
3, 194, 198 
3,  5:19,  352 

4,234,305 
4,996.930 
4,851,198 
5,043,887 

1 1, 133,203 
3, 800, 837 
4, 270, 462 
3, 983, 521 
2,820,280 
2,505,827 
3,229,794 

^329,202 
l,321,02d 
2.221,210 
2,860,366 
4,601,734 
4,138,533 
4,698,839 

3,«7,73*) 
4,S»»1« 

2,167,601 
?2ro,555 

December . 

3  2,637,326 

a  1,006,468 

s  3,  504,123 

i  1, 447,400 

Total.... 

26,830,347 

21,383,617 

21,507,374 

24,692,936 

26,828,766 

29,388,2-12 

22,750,392 

23, 670, 027 

21,3B7,6S5 

1  Flinires  shown  under  April,  1919  and  1920  IncdusiTej  represent  tons  dusi^>ed  to  A]^  SO. 
•  Figures  include  NovemW  and  Deeember. 

NOKOPEBATINO   PROMatTT. 

Railroads  have  in  many  instances  invested  money,  in  property  not 
directiiy  connected  with  operation.  I'o  attract  bouofieBs  and  io  boii 
and  develop  livffic,  hotels,  reetaunrnts,  and  lunch  mwaas  haro  teflD 
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oofistniotod  And  ^wjtber  operated  directfy  or  leased  to  individuals. 
Public  resorts  have  been  developed  and  advertised.  In  some  cams 
{O'operty  has  been  aequij?ed  which  has  no  relation  to  the  op^^ation 
of  a  railroad.  'Table  Bl  shows  the  amount  of  the  inves^anents  in 
oonopej»ting  property  which  in  1911  was  $180,236^094  and  ia  1920 
approxinwtely  $260^000,00G* 

TaANSPOBTATIOSf    SERVICE — MATKTtaSAJSCJL   OF   PHYSICAL   FSC^mTT. 
WAY   AND  SIBUCTUKES. 

Not  the  least  of  the  carriers'  problems  is  the  Adequate  and  eco- 
nomical maintenance  of  roadway  and  structures.  Tracks  must  be 
maintained  in  a  condition  for  safe  operation.  Ties  must  be  renewed 
as  they  decay;  rails  must  be  replaced  as  they  wear;  ballast  must  be 
renewed ;  «nbankments,  culverts,  and  bridges  mtist  be  given  daily  at- 
tention ;  embankments  must  be  properly  drained  and  protected  from 
flood  water.  It  is  estimated  that  *6f  per  cent  of  the  wear  on  road- 
way and  track  is  caused  by  the  elements  and  only  83^  per  cent  by 
actual  usage.  This  feature  of  maintenance,  therefore,  is  not  en- 
tirely measured  by  the  use  made  of  the  tracte. 

To  prolong  the  life  of  ties  and  timber  used  in  railroad  construction 
and  maintenance  many  railroads  have  established  plants  where  ties 
and  timber  are  treated  with  creosote  or  other  chemical  preservatives. 
This  process  postpones  decay  of  ties  many  years  and  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  an  economical  process.  Mechanical  wear  of  ties  is  re- 
duced by  the  application  ot  tie-plates  which  prevent  tl^  rails  from 
c«<ting  too  deeply  into  the  tie.  Maintenance  forces  of  the  indi- 
vidual railroad  are  usually  in  charge  of  an  en^neer  who  directs  the 
expenditure  of  money  appropriated  to  the  mamtesnanoe  of  roadway 
and  structures  and  sees  that  it  is  eflfeetively  apent.  Each  district  of 
uoad  is  m  dmrge  of  a  roadmaster,  who  directs  the  work  of  the  section 
crews  and  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  track  in  his  particular 
district.  Section  crews  are  assigned  a  specified  number  of  miles  of 
track  and  the  section  foreman  in  chaise  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
condition  of  his  particular  section. 

Table   No.   B20. — Maintenanee  cf  way  end  Btsruciufes  erpenseB  eegr^ated  as  between 
labor  J  Tnaterialj  and  other  expenses,  Class  I  roads. 


Yw«nd«4- 

Maintenance  of 

wajrand 

structures. 

TAtxr. 

Material. 

other.* 

1911 

$348,001,080 
848,470,704 
406,042,399 
406,682,  Q» 
364,004,178 
404,514,144 

421,775,812 
^4412,100,062 
649,794,963 
772,186,046 
1,032,490,872 

$190,193,032 
190,648,312 
222,14^,868 
220,864,747 
199,146,686 
221,309,688 

230,753,547 
241,878,396 
422,821,576 
466,014,278 
620,423,764 

$121,070,619 
121,282,^58 
141,262,196 
140,441,174 
126,637,054 
140,731,514 

146,735,805 
153,810,021 
164,073,226 
^299,223,237 
306,340,041 

$36,540,429 

1912 

86,589,484 

1913 

42,634,465 

1914 

42,386,eCr2 

1915 

38,220,438 

1916 ■... 

42,472,942 
44,286,460 

D«.81— 

1916 

1917 

46,421,535 

1918 

62,900,151 

1819 

66,948,530 

WO .„..„... 

105,727,057 

« "Otiwr"*  maintenance  of  way  and  stiuetures  expenses  cover  depreciation,  etc. 
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Table  B20  gives  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  1911  to  1920,  inclusive,  together  with  a  segregation  of 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  all  other  items  chargeable  to  this 
general  account,  such  as  depreciation,  etc.  The  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  per  mile  of  track  for  1911  was  $1,058. 
In  1920  it  was  $2,738,  an  increase  of  $1,680  or  158.7  per  cent,  the 
increase  being  due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  labor  and  materials. 
In  1921  the  cost  per  mile  of  track  was  $1,994,  the  decrease  below 
1920  being  due  in  pait  to  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
and  in  part  to  a  program  of  deferred  maintenance.  The  volume  of 
maintenance  work  per  man-hour  shows  an  improvement  over  1920, 
credited  by  railroads  to  better  morale  of  the  working  forces. 

While  tne  increase  in  the  cost  of  this  maintenance  was  heavy,  it 
does  not  clearly  reflect  the  actual  situation,  for  the  reason  that  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  is,  to  some  extent,  arbitrarily  con- 
trolled by  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers;  in  other  words, 
maintenance  may  be  deferred  for  a  certain  length  of  time  without 
bringing  about  an  unsafe  condition.  Eventually,  however,  all  de- 
ferred work  must  be  done  or  considerable  hazard  will  result. 

The  following  tables  give  the  tonnage  of  rails  purchased  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  from  1893  to  1920,  inclusive,  and  the 
number  of  ties  purchased  from  1916  to  1921,  inclusive,  with  the  aver- 
age of  each  per  mile  of  track : 

Tonnage  of  rails  purchased  by  railroads  and  average  per  mile  of  track. 


1893. 
1894. 
1S95. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898, 
1899. 
1900, 
luOl. 
Itf02. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Tons. 


1,119,470 
1,008,516 
1,291,883 
1,066,675 
1,500,086 
l,6''»,538 
1,997,120 
2,025,511 
2,567,588 
2,9*3,789 
3,057,195 
1,906,237 
3,098,184 
3,664,794 
3,298,500 


Average. 


10.0 


Tons. 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1021. 


726.224 
725,847 
290,712 
405,330 
885,222 
052,635 
792,986 
801,340 
506.822 
046.575 
883,398 
336,300 
505,388 
168,364 


Avosge. 


&2 
7.» 

7.3 

as 
&s 

LI 
5.2 

5.5 

5iO 
12 
6.8 

17 


» Not  available. 

Number  of  ties  purchased  by  railroads  and  average  per  mile  of  track. 

Number. 

Average. 

Number. 

Average. 

1916 

95, 504, 192 
85,028,096 
82,608,666 

262.28 
230.63 
221.64 

1919 

88.001,507 
93.856,624 
90,366,476 

23441 

1917 

1920 

m» 

1918 

1921 

m46 

These  figures  give  a  more  accurate  comparison  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  roadways  have  been  maintained  than  the  general  maintenance 
charges  because  of  the  marked  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  which  is 
a  large  element  in  the  latter  figures.  Included  in  these  tables  are  the 
average  tons  of  rail  installed  and  the  average  number  of  ties  applied 
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per  mile  of  track,  which  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  maintenance 
performance.  During  1921  the  railroads  to  a  great  extent  deferred 
necessary  maintenance  work. 

Maintenance  of  equipinent — Locomotives. 

Table  B21  gives  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment  for 
each  year.  1911  to  1920,  segregated  to  show  the  cost  of  repairing  loco- 
motives, ireight  cars,  and  passenger  cars.  It  also  indicates  the  aver- 
age cost  per  locomotive  owned,  per  freight  car  owned,  and  per  passen- 
ger car  owned.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  repair  cost  per  loco- 
motive owned  increased  from  $2,559  in  1911  to  $9,354  in  1920.  In  no 
other  department  of  railroad  maintenance  have  the  costs  increased  to 
so  great  an  extent.  Not  only  have  the  costs  of  materials  advanced 
in  an  excessive  degree,  but  the  cost  of  labor  has  increased  in  even 
greater  ratio.  Most  of  tjie  repair  work  on  locomotives  is  done  by  the 
railroads  themselves  in  their  own  shops.  Some  railroads  have  found 
it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shops  of  the  locomotive  builders. 
This  is  done  usually  when  their  own  shops  are  crowded  with  work 
or  when  they  find  that  a  saving  may  be  effected  by  contracting  the 
work  with  outside  shops.  The  repairs  of  locomotives  by  outside 
shops  usually  include  only  those  requiring  heavy  repairs. 


Table  B21. — Total  maintenance  of  equipment  expenses  and  equipment  repairs ^  retire^ 
mentSf  and  depreciation.  Class  I  railroads — 1911  to  19  W. 

EQUIPMENT  REPAIRS. 


Yoarended- 

tenance  of 
equipment 
expenses. 

Locomotives. 

Average 
per 
loco- 
motive 
owned. 

Freight  cars. 

Average 

per 
freight 

car 
owned. 

Passenger 
cars. 

Average 

per 
passen- 
ger car 
owned. 

J«ne30- 
1911 

$415,590,400 
436,995,458 
499,988,331 
620,200,274 
496,739,551 
557,664,332 

505,666,336 

685,428,913 

1,103,031,350 

1,226,532,195 

1,692,969,670 

$148,600,486 
168,579,252 
177,634,238 
175,869,571 
158,993,384 
177,920,120 

196,211,748 
247,732,198 
437,192,088 
462,341,583 
605,543,320 

$2,559 
2687 
2,903 
2,812 
2,559 
2,914 

3,199 
4,003 
6,842 
.    7  115 
9,354 

$137,765,844 
140,041,360 
164,983,762 
182,096,630 
162,841,807 
180,784,348 

190,215,718 
217,310,282 
386,789,122 
447,789,370 
593,689,099 

164 
64 
73 
71 
71 
80 

83 
93 
163 
187 
252 

$31,298,768 
31,674,234 
34,267,121 
32,593,413 
32,497,659 
34,544,940 

36,728,831 
42, 174, 246 
67,542,891 
80,674,958 
100,584,637 

$667 

1912 

662 

1913 

690 

1914 

634 

1915 

617 

1916 

668 

Dec.  31— 

1916 

704 

1917 

796 

1918 

1,252 

1919 

1,500 

1920 

1,978 

EQXnPMENT  RETIREMENTS. 


Year  ended— 


Locomotives. 


Freight  cars. 


Jane  30— 

1911.. 

1912. . 

1913. . 

1914. . 

1915. . 

1916.. 
Dec.  31— 

1916. . 

1917. . 

1918. . 

1919. . 

1820.. 


$2,691,334 
4, 168, 170 
6,250,777 
2,834,866 
3,453,751 
6,272,211 

4,344,975 

1,140,185 

Cr.  63, 458 

1,603,627 

603,502 


$11,017,699 
13,361,569 
15,307,308 
12,769,412 
10,140,629 
16,026,120 

13,699,063 

6,183,661 

3,080,199 

428,233 

Cr.  164,329 


$1,136,478 
1,312,598 
1,610,109 
1,067,953 
819,027 
1,898,066 

1,594,821 
677,043 
560,246 
281,436 
660,050 
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Table  B21. — Toial  tuadntenance  of  equipnt'ent  ^tpensea  find  equipment  repain, 
reUremml%,  and  depredation.  Class  I  railroads — 191  i  io  1^20 — CositioQed 

EQUIPMENT  DEPRECiA:TiON. 


Year  ended— 

Locomotives. 

Average 

per 

loco- 

merUv<e 

owned. 

Freight  cars. 

Avurage 

per 
freight 

car. 
owned. 

Passenger 

At«^ 

pwaec- 

jarar 
OTBeL 

June  30— 

1911 

412,878,712 
13,141,084 
17,662,'219 
22,254,«« 
21,762,183 
23,361,797 

24,588,007 
a6,.80$,463 
29,726,497 
^,754,485 
38,689,490 

4222 
222 
289 
856 
350 
888 

460 
AH 
465 
556 
597 

490,-211,284 
50^565,671 
84,945,453 
42,:876,i4a 
46,974,928 
50,4»,659 

53,745,625 
a8,Wl,250 
63,401,556 
a9,773,475 
79,704,232 

414 

14 

16 
19 
20 
22 

2S 
2» 

27 
79 
3A 

tS,818,«50 

7|  175*  895 
4,B7I,«92 
8.476,875 
9,260,716 

1>,  662,  GDI 
I€,ja7,fi66 
10,851,022 
11,229,721 
11,670,160 

CD 

1912, 

tfl3 

r 

1^14..., 

& 

1915 

H' 

1916 

0 

Ufic.ai- 

1916 

M 

1917 

m 

1918 

31 

1910 

X* 

1920 

a? 

Tabi^e  B22. — LocormoiiMes  repair^  in  commereial  sbop$. 


iM2> 

1913 

19U 

19U> 

Wf 

Number  of  locomotives  repaired 

216 

200 

191 

211 

1^ 

€o9t  of  materials 

4924,157 

41, 141, 489 

«8S,978 

2,000,141 

4616,808 
868,732  1 
1,722,245 

4l,Wl,l« 

525,304 

2,265,546 

'^  48BI,in 

Labor  cost , 

89l,«44 

1,684,712 

^W 

Total  cost  including  overhead  expense 

l,61l.» 

Per  cent  of  labor  cost  to  total  cost 

23.2 
54.8 

21.7 
57.0 

21.4                23.1 
47.0               82.1 

22.* 

Per  cent  of  material  cost  to  total  oost 

ttJ 

1917 

.1918 

1919                1920 

m* 

Number  of  locomotives  repaired 

75 

223 

119 

556 

V 

Cost  of  materials , 

4377,667 
185,  OJ^ 

?oa;47i 

4424,815 
1,426,988 

4252,601 

a86,«H 

1,464^167 

42,700,101 
8,683,717 
JO,  155,725 

imrff 

J[-*bor  cost  . .                X         .        .      ^  ^ 

m,M 

Total  cost  including  overhead  exp<^se 

i,«R,a* 

P^er  cent  oflab«:  oost  to iotal  cost 

Per  cent  of  material  cost  io  total  oost 

23.3 
47.6 

40.8 
29.7 

2&7 
28.7 

36.2 
26.5 

220 
2L9 

1  FigureftaI:l^lo^  Am»iican  LocoiBoUve  Co.  ooif. 

Table  B22  shows  the  niimber  of  looocnotivee,  cost  of  materials, 
cost  of  labor,  and  total  cos*  on  locomotives  repaired  at  a  number  of 
the  principal  commercial  locomotiva  shops  for  1912  to  1921,  inclusive 
It  has  been  difficult  to  aeeure  figures  frwn  the  railway  companies  o^ 
work  done  in  their  own  shops  which  may  be  properly  compared  with 
ihe  work  done  in  outside  shops,  for  the  reason  that  the  system  of 
accounting  is  not  the  same.  The  railroads  do  not  directly  allocate 
to  the  repairs  of  locomotives  the  overhead  and  general  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  operation  of  their  shops. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  to  maintain  accurate  cost  accounts.  Efficiency  can  not  be 
attained  witiput  accui*ate  oost  data. 

Aft^mtenancc  of  equipment — Cars, 

The  repair  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  and  the  costs  are  reipon* 
fiivB  to  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  loaMaQtiygSp  11^  ifi- 
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carease  ia  tbe  fiBiomit  paid  for  xnAterials  and  labor  has  been  heavy; 
in  no  other  branch  of  the  service  have  the  increased  of  labor  ooste 
been  so  marked.  In  addition  to  the  repair  of  ears  in  the  general 
shops  it  is  necessary  to  make  minor  repairs  and  in  some  cases  general 
repairs  in  shops  located  at  the  various  freight  terminals. 

The  process  of  handling  bad-ord^r  equipment  is  as  follows:  Each 
incoming  and  outgoing  freight  and  passenger  train  is  inspected  by  car 
inspectors,  who  see  that  all  of  the  safety  appliances  required  by  law  are 
intact  and  that  the  car  is  in  safe  condition  to  run.    Cars  found  unfit  to 
run  are  switched  out  and  moved  to  the  repair  tracks,  where  repairs  are 
made  by  car  repairers  and  their  helpers.    If  the  work  is  so  extensive 
that  the  repairs  can  not  be  made  at  the  smaller  shop  and  the  cars 
can  still  be  moved  safely,  they  are  sent  to  the  general  shop,  where 
the  necessary  repairs  may  be  made.     Each  car  is  given  a  careful 
mspection  as  it  passes  each  terminal,  thus  further  protecting  the 
lamy  of  trains,  both  freight  and  passenger.    The  repairs  to  pas- 
senger cars  are  made  promptly,  as  tiie  number  owned  will  not  i)ermit 
exten^ve  retirements  for  repairs  or  deferring  repairs.     In  the  case 
of  freight  cars,  however^  repairs  may  be  deferred  indefinitely,  de- 
pendent upon  the  demand  for  equipment.    The  average  number  of 
cars  in  bad  order  is  between  §  and  7  per  cent  of  the  total  on  the  line; 
possibly  the  latter  figure  would  be  more  representative.    Beginning 
la  the  fall  of  1920  and  continuing  to  the  present  time  there  has-been 
aa  abnorjoaal  number  of  badorcfer  cars^  reaching  at  one  period  16 
oer  cent  of  the  total.    This  situation  is  siiown  gmpbtcally  in  chart 
B9,  which   shows  the   increases  And  decreases  in  the  number  of 
baa-order  cars  during  the  past  several  years. 

The  repair  of  railroad  locomotives  and  passenger  and  freight  cars 
reqaires  a  plant  equipped  with  much  eostly  machinery,  furnaces, 
air  ocrniprcMSSors,  power  |*enerating  and  distributing  machinery,  and 
a  large  inv.estment  in  consumable  took  and  in  small  equipmei^U;.    To 
house  such  machinery  and  equipment,  extensive  buildings  are  re- 
<^red.    Also  large  areas  must  be  made  available  for  stora^,  erec- 
tion, and  switching  yards,  having  adequate  trackage  and  other  facil- 
ities for  receiving  and  handling  materials  and  for  the  movement  of 
cars  being  repaired.     Such  an  establishment  is  necessary  for  eco- 
iK)iBical  xreight  car  repair  work,  whether  done  by  a  railroad  or  by 
a  ooi^actor  specializing  in  this  field;  its  maintenance  of  such  an 
«Btayishmei^  emtails  labor  and  expense,  the  benefits  of  whidi  are 
not  reflected  directly  in  the  output  of  the  plant.     The  machinery 
JDust  be  repaired  or  replaced  when  it  wears  out,  power  must  be  sup^ 
plied  to  operate  it,  and  labor  must  be  employed  to  maintain  tne 
buildings,  tracks^  fences,  and  other  facilities.     Clerks  must  be  ejoci- 
ployed  t©  record  the  transaction  invcJved,  to  keep  the  time  of  the 
labor  employed,  to  maintain  proper  inventories,  and  to  conduct  cor- 
Ftepondence.     Superintendents  and  foremen  must  be  employed  to 
«*pwvise  and  direct  the  work.    Managers  are  re<j^uired  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  different  departments.    Purchasing  agents  are  nec- 
essary in  the  procurement  of  materials  and  supplies,   and   other 
officials  and  eni^iloyees  are  conoemed  with  the  physical  and  operate 
iig  probkia^  of  the  depaotment.    All  such  elenients  of  cost  as  them 
^  to  make  up  th/e  total  of  overhead  or  operating  expense. 

Because  of  the  desire  to  hasten  repairs  or  to  avoid  excessive  costs, 
the  carriers  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shops  of  car  builders  fre- 
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quently  contract  with  them  for  the  repair  of  freight  and  passenger 
cars  requiring  general  overhauling. 

Table  B23  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  of  cars  in  commercial  shops 
from  1912  to  1921. 

Table  B23. — Statement  showing  the  average  costs  and  selling  prices  based  on  returns  Mr 
ing  the  repair  of  138^699  freight  cars  at  commercial  shops. 


Year. 

Number 
of  cars 
covered. 

Cost  of 
mate- 
rials and 
supplies. 

Cost  of 
labor. 

Cost  of 
super- 
Tlsion. 

Operat- 
ing ex- 
pense.! 

Total 
cost. 

SeSiEC 

1912 

9,129 
12,291 
10,978 
19,073 
16,477 
10,077 
5,486 
6,624 
24,786 
18,778 

$250.41 
316.62 
286.19 
193.72 
221.91 
314. 13 
395.63 
624.31 
575.37 
521.29 

1140.52 
170.05 
146.12 
152.45 
154.90 
174.01 
232.29 
322.68 
377.55 
260.88 

$14.43 
10.25 
9.42 
7.26 
9.42 
13.57 
27.18 
52.56 
38.04 
25.64 

$16.37 
20.26 
15.33 
12.59 
15.31 
18.20 
30.02 
68.76 
52.93 
28.77 

$421.73 

517. 18 

457.06 

366.02 

401.54 

.  519.-91 

685.12 

1,068.31 

1,043.89 

839.58 

$<2SLfi 

1913 

1914 

4H9 

1915 

9i(B 

1916 

4I1K 

1917 

5G.75 

1918 

751,53 

1919 

1.CB.77 
l,05iM 

1920 

1921 

133,699 

! 



1                                       . 

^  Operating  expense  includes  the  cost  of  repairing  buildings  and  machinery,  insurance,  property  taxes, 
fire  protection,  and  other  similar  items. 

The  principal  private  car-line  companies  maintain  shops  at  con- 
venient points  and  repair  their  own  equipment;  those  that  do  not 
maintain  shops  either  have  their  cars  repaired  in  commercial  shops 
or  in  the  shops  of  railroad  companies. 

Running  repairs  of  cars  foreign  to  the  owning  line  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  line  holding  the  car.  General  repairs  are  made 
under  rules  promulgated  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association, 
and  are  termed  "  owners'  defects "  and  may  be  repaired  by  the 
holding  line,  but  in  all  cases  at  the  expense  of  the  owning  line. 
This  applies  to  private-line  cars  as  well  as  to  railroad-owned  cars. 
The  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  makes  rules  covering  the 
repair  of  cars  received  and  delivered  in  interchange.  The  principal 
railroads  of  the  country  subscribe  to  these  rules  and  meet  their 
requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  repair  of  running  gear  the  maintenance  of 
the  superstnicture  or  container  of  the  cars  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Generally  speaking,  the  owning  line  is  responsible 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  this  feature.  It  is  important 
that  box-car  equipment,  for  example,  be  maintained  in  a  condi- 
tion which  will  enable  the  safe  transportation  of  various  com- 
modities. It  must  give  adequate  protection  from  weather  condi- 
tions, the  roof  must  be  substantial  and  tight,  sides,  and  floor  mMsi 
be  well  coopered  so  that  the  car  may  be  used  for  bulk-grain  loading, 
if  need  arise.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years  much  box-ear 
equipment  has  deteriorated  in  this  respect,  and  during  the  heavy 
grain-shipping  season  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  switch  out  box 
cars  fit  for  bulk-grain  loading  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  difficult 
to  find  sufficient  of  this  description  to  care  for  the  movement,  al- 
though the  total  number  of  cars  available  appeared  to  be  ample. 
Occasionally  the  nodnor  coopering  of  cars  to  fit  them  for  bulk-grain 
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loading  is  done  by  the  shipper  at  his  own  expense.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  temporary  expedient. 

Generally  the  carriers  must  keep  their  equipment  in  fit  condition 
to  avoid  loss  and  damage  to  goods  m  transit.  As  all  box  cars  are  not 
St  for  grain  loading  it  appears  necessary  that  much  work  be  done 
before  the  next  harvest  so  that  cars  fit  for  grain  traflSc  may  be 
promptly  supplied.  The  cars  of  some  railroad  have  been  kept  in 
good  condition  to  the  extent  that  the  owners  were  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  them  and  give  them  the  necessary  attention.  The  cars 
of  some  other  roads,  especially  those  which  have  not  made  recent 
purchases  of  new  cars  and  whose  cars  have  depreciated  owing  to 
financial  inability  properly  to  maintain  them  are  not  now  in  a  normal 
state  of  repair. 

The  methods  of  accounting  for  repairs  to  freight  equipment  made 
by  other  than  the  owning  line  are  most  inefficient.  The  owner  who 
pays  for  the  work  frequently  has  no  check  whatever  that  the  work 
is  actually  performed,  and  in  the  case  of  a  car  away  from  the  owning 
line  for  a  long  period  of  time,  being  handled  and  repaired  by  a 
number  of  lines,  the  owner  could  not  check  the  repairs  made  after 
the  car  is  returned.  There  is  opportunity  for  improvement  in  this 
important  matter. 

CAR    SERVICE — DISTRIBUTION. 

Before  discussing  car  service,  it  appears  desirable  to  indicate  the 
volume  of  tonnage  originated  throughout  the  country,  and  for  this 
purpose  Tables  B24,  B25,  and  B26  and  chart  No.  BlO  have  been  pre- 
pared. Table  B24  on  page  592  ^ves  the  tonnage  originated  under  the 
several  classifications  for  all  railroads  in  1900  and  1910,  and  for  Class 
[  roads  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  to  the  year  ended  December 
51, 1920.  There  is  also  shown  the  tonnage  originated  under  this  same 
classification  in  each  district  for  the  years  1914  to  1920,  inclusive.  The 
products  of  mines  supplied  the  larger  portion  of  the  tonnage  for  the 
entire  country ;  in  1914  they  were  54.8  per  cent  of  the  total  and  in  1920, 
)6.8  per  cent.  The  next  in  order  is  the  manufactures  and  miscellaneous, 
supplying  in  1914  16.7  per  cent  and  in  1920  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
onnage.  The  products  of  agriculture  supplied  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
x)nnage  in  1914  and  8.8  per  cent  in  1920 ;  the  products  of  forests  8.3 
per  cent  in  1914  and  8  per  cent  in  1920;  the  products  of  animals  2.8 
[)er  cent  in  1914  and  2.1  per  cent  in  1920.  Merchandise  and  less- 
than-earload  freight  supplied  5.1  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  in  1914 
md  4.2  per  cent  in  1920. 
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The  total  tonnage  originating  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
583^51,351  tons  m  1900  to  1,256,379,734  tons  in  1920,  or  114  per 
cent.  The  products  of  mines  increased  in  1920  24.2  per  cent  over 
the  tonnage  of  1914.  Manufactures  and  miscellaneous  increased 
30.7  per  cent,  the  products  of  agriculture  12.1  per  cent,  the  products 
©f  tlie  forest  10.6  per  cent  and  the  products  of  animals  decreased  0.9 

£>r  cent  below  the  figures  for  1914.  Merchandise  (all  less-than-car- 
ad  freight)  increased  32.2  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  total  ton- 
nage over  1914  was  22.S  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  total 
number  of  freight  cars  owned  by  the  railroads  decreased  4,130,  but 
the  aggregate  carrying  capacity  increased  7,043,166  tons,  or  7.7  per 
cent,  l^roducts  of  agriculture  originated  in  1919  were  115,033,319 
tons;  in  1920,  110,839,554  tons;  and  in  1921,  114,016,652  tons.  The 
increase  in  1921  was  wholly  in  the  western  district,  there  being  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  eastern  district  and  a  heavy  decrease  in  the 
southern  di^rict.  The  increase  in  the  western  district  is  partly  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  supply  cars  during  1920  until  after 
the  price  broke,  thus  contributing  to  the  heavy  carry  over  to  1921. 
No  data  are  available  to  indicate  the  present  average  haul  of  each 
of  the  various  commodities.  In  1914  a  special  study  was  conducted 
by  <fee  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  coBMnodities  moved  average  distances  as  follows: 


Eattorn 
^strict. 

Western 
distriot. 

Soutbero, 
district. 

Stotes. 

fi>o4MrtflWfl(rirMltYifff. .  ... 

239.8 
274.« 
14ft.« 
159.1 

MUet. 
227.4 
284.6 
lfi6.5 
220L8 

156.1 
1CS.1 
176.0 

MUes. 

221.<6 

PfwltirtB  of  •nimidb.. 

242.0 

fitil                                        _  _. 

U2.0 

Umber , .- 

192.0 

In  1914  the  average  through  haul  per  ton,  Class  I  railroads,  all 
commodities,  was  260  miles.  In  1920  it  was  324.9  miles  and  in  1921 
326.2  miles.  This  indicates  that  better  use  was  made  of  the  decreased 
mmiber  of  freight  cars  in  moving  an  iiicreased  tonnage  over  longer 
diitances. 

'Rie  following  tables  give  the  tone  originated  per  car  owned  and 
tbe  revenue  ton-miles  per  car  owned,  and  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity : 


Tmis  originated. 

Eevenue  ton-mi]«9. 

Year. 

Per  car 

owned, 

tons. 

Per  ton 
of  carrying 
oaimcity. 

Per  car 
owned. 

152,514.1 
117;  668.1 
147,881.3 
156,fl34.2 
171,361.6 
174,114.5 
1M,»».9 
116,74a5 
130,971.1 

Per  ton 
e*rryliig 
capacity. 

1914 H 

439.9 
397.7 
SOB.S 
520.0 
M7.4 
543.2 
464.4 
MLl 
401.4 

1L2 
f.9 
12.3 
12.6 
13u2 
1X0 
11.  e 
U.8 

3,141.4 

i;94t.r 

Hlo 

\m 

3»660.4 

U>6  (calendar) 

3,S2Q.3 

m7.-_._  ......  .  .... 

4,129.1 

M8..::::: ::::...:::..: 

4, 100. 2 

»!..  .         

S,6e2.4 

ifltt , 

4^198.1 

itti _... 
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We  have,  then,  the  following  increases  over  the  year  1914 : 


1920  over  >  1921  ore 
1914.     !     1914 


Tons  originated 

Average  naul 

Revenue  ton-miles  per  car  owned 

Revenue  ton-miles  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity. , 

Tons  originated  per  car  owned 

Tons  originated  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity 

Aggregate  carrying  capacity 


Percent.,  Pa  cat. 


32.9 

22.9 

44.2 

33J    . 

23.2  1         18.5 

14.2  

8.8  


Decrease. 


Car  service  is  the  branch  of  railroad  operation  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  shipping  public.  The  supplying  of  cars  in  adequate 
number  of  a  suitable  kmd  and  in  fit  condition  for  the  commodity 
offered  for  transportation  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  en- 
countered by  rail  carriers,  and  directly  influences  the  volume  of  ton- 
nage transported,  the  price  of  commodities  and  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  carriers. 

Increased  demand  for  cars  either  during  seasonal  crop  movements 
or  because  of  general  business  prosperity  invariably  results  in  a  car 
shortage  of  varying  extent  and  duration.  When  the  volume  of  ship- 
ments of  a  commodity  in  strong  demand  is  restricted  by  car  shortage, 
a  stiffening  of  prices  results,  and  when  the  restriction  is  removed  by 
an  ample  supply  of  cars  the  market  at  once  reacts. 

During  each  period  of  general  car  shortage  it  is  found  that  in  some 
portion  of  the  country  carriers  report  a  surplus  of  equipment;  con- 
versely during  periodfs  of  largest  car  surplus  a  car  shortage  exi^ 
on  lines  of  certain  carriers  and  in  certain  districts.  Prior  to  1919 
this  was  especially  noticeable  although  the  same  situation  existed  in 
less  degree  in  subsequent  years. 

By  reference  to  chart  B9  and  Table  B27  it  will  be  found  that  dur- 
ing the  index  year  1913  in  January  there  was  a  surplus  of  60,669  and 
contemporaneously  a  shortage  of  33,601,  in  July  a  surplus  of  70,740 
and  a  shortage  of  7,036  cars,  and  in  November  a  surplus  of  38^76 
and  a  shortage  of  40,118  cars.  During  1916,  a  year  of  heavy  traffic, 
the  surplus  in  January  was  70,391,  and  the  shortage  23,310,  in  July 
the  surplus  was  68,035  and  shortage  15,801,  and  in  November  the  sur- 
plus was  24,837  and  shortage  139,745  cars.  In  1919-20  and  1921  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  indicated,  reflecting  a  more  general 
distribution  and  utilization  of  equipment  than  obtained  in  previous 
years. 

The  movement  of  empty  freight  cars  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able importance.  So  many  influences  increase  or  decrease  the  vol- 
ume of  empty  car  mileage  that  it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  what  a 
normal  empty  movement  is.  Some  transportation  authorities  con- 
sider that  the  empty  mileage  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  both  loaded  and  empty,  or  42.8  per  cent  of  the  loaded  move- 
ment. The  fluctuations  from  these  figures  are  considerable.  A  ^^ 
view  of  the  past  14  years  indicates  that  the  empty  car  mileage  is  sel- 
dom below  30  per  cent  of  the  total  movement.    (Sc»  Tables  B28  and 
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B29  and  chart  B9.)  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  normal 
must  be  hi^er  than  that.  Thirty  per  cent  represents  a  favorable 
condition.  During  periods  of  business  depression,  especially  imme- 
diately following  a  period  of  heavy  traffic,  a  considerable  increase  is 
apparent.  This  increase  is  coincident  with  the  decrease  in  loaded 
movement,  but  does  not  continue  in  the  same  degree  throughout  the 
period  of  light  traffic,  although  generally  it  remains  higher  than  when 
traffic  is  heavy.  The  movement  of  empty  cars  is  induced  by,  first, 
relocation  to  loading  points ;  second,  relocation  to  owners'  rails. 

Table  B29.— Operation — Steam  railroads. 


1011 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

ATeragehaul  per  revenue  ton 

258.81 

139.4 
117.3 
45.1 
21.7 

261.02 

139.1 

116.9 

43.5 

22.2 

259.99 

135.7 
113.9 
42.7 
23.3 

260.19 

143.5 
121.0 
47.5 
23.2 

275.80 

146.1 
122.6 
60.7 
23.4 

276.88 

Eatio,  tare  and  nonrevenue  to  revenue 

133.0 

Ratio  of  empty  to  loaded  car-miles 

Net  tons  txt  loaded  car , 

112.0 
45.1 
24.0 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Average  haul  per  revenue  ton 

282.99 

m.7 

105.5 
42.6 
25.0 

202.57 

121.5 

103.0 

42.4 

27.0 

801.47 

118.2 
101.1 
47.7 
29.3 

313.29 

125.5 
107.6 
45.6 
27.6 

324.9 

122L8 
104.4 
47.8 
29.6 

326wa 

Ratio,  tareana  nonrevenue  to  revenue  ton- 
miles. 

147.0 

Ratio  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles 

Ratio  of  empty  to  loaded  oar-miles 

Net  tons  per  loaded  car 

120.6 
58.7 
27.6 

Relocation  to  loading  points  is  a  necessary  movement.  Due  to  un- 
balanced traffic,  it  can  not  be  entirely  effected  by  a  loaded  move- 
ment. Normally  the  preponderant  tonnage  movement  is  from  lines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers 
to  lines  east  and  north  thereof.  There  are  also  empty  movements 
made  necessary  by  the  relocation  of  classes  of  equipment  required 
for  particular  traffic.  Coal  cars  being  returned  to  the  mines  can  be 
given  return  loading  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Refrigerator  cars — 
one  of  the  heaviest  types  of  car — are  generally  moved  empty  to  pro- 
ducing districts. 

On  the  lines  of  individual  carriers  the  traffic  is  frequently  an  un- 
balanced movement  necessitating  a  haul  of  empty  cars.  In  some 
cases  lines  ^nerall}^  parallel  haul  some  classes  of  empty  cars  of  the 
same  type  in  opposite  directions. 

Relocation  to  owners'  rails  is  accomplished  through  rules  formu- 
lated by  the  American  Railway  Association  and  subscribed  to  by 
member  carriers. 

Until  July  1,  1902,  settlement  for  freight-car  hire  between  rail- 
roads was  made  on  a  mileage  basis,  a  reciprocal  rate  of  6  mills  per 
car-mile  being  allowed  for  cars  in  general  service,  such  as  box,  flat, 
coal,  and  stock;  while  for  special  cars,  such  as  refrigerator,  tank, 
etc.,  the  rate  was  three- fourths  cent  per  mile.  There  were  slight  va- 
riations from  these  rates,  according  to  special  conditions  and  terri- 
tories. 
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On  July  1, 1902,  a  change  was  made  to  the  ^  per  diem  "  basis  whfch 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  and  at  the  following  rates: 

Per  car  pet  4»y 

July  1,  1902.  to  June  SO,  1906... $0.» 

July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907 —J .2* 

July  1,  1907.  to  Feb.  29,  1908 .» 

Mar.  1,  1908,  to  Feb.  28,  1910 .25 

Mar.  1,  1910;  to  Dec.  31,  1912: 

March,  April,  May,  June,  awl  July -^ 

January,  February,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember   - .35 

Jan.  ],  1913,  to  June  30,  1913 .4". 

July  1,  1913.  to  July  30,  1914 .4^» 

July  31,  1914,  to  Dee.  14,  1916 . ,45 

Dec.  15.  1916,  to  Mar.  31,  1917 .75 

Apr.  1,  1917,  to  Feb.  28,  1920 .60 

Mar.  1,  1920,  to  Oct.  31,  1920 .90 

Nov.  1,  1920,  to  date t09 

The  tendency  of  the  mileage  basis  was  to  delay  cars,  for  when  they 
were  not  moved  the  owner  received  no  compensation.  Demnrragr 
regulations  were  not  then  in  effect,  and  there  was  no  penalty  against 
a  car  standing  idle  when  in  either  railroad  or  trader's  possession. 
The  activity  of  the  trader  and  the  railroad  in  car  handling  varied 
with  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  there  being  a  general  recog- 
nition of  but  one  law — ^that  of  serving  individual  requirement.  There 
was  the  further  difficulty  of  railroads  not  being  compen^ted  at  all 
times  for  mileage  made  by  their  cars  on  other  roads  and  not  reported 
by  error  or  for  other  reason. 

To  correct  the  difficulties  existing  under  the  mileage  basis  in  secur- 
ing pa3rment  of  car  hire  and  to  guard  against  misuse  of  equipment 
and  prevent  undue  delays  the  per  diem  method  of  payment  was 
adopted  as  of  July  1, 1902.  Under  this  method  settlements  are  made 
between  railroads  each  calendar  month  or  any  portion  thereof,  the 
holder  paying  the  owner  at  the  current  per  diem  rate  for  the  full 
time  (calendar  days)  the  car  is  siiown  by  the  records  to  hare  been  on 
its  rails. 

The  per  diem  rate  is  fixed  on  a  basis  of  cost  of  owner^p,  indnd- 
ing  all  factors,  this  being  checked  periodically,  generally  once  e«ci 
year,  and  it  is  intended  to  partly  cover  the  cost  of  ownership  wui 
partly  as  an  incentive  to  secure  the  return  of  cars  to  owners'  nils. 
IHiring  seasoim  of  heavy  demand  for  cars  there  is  a  strong  incfini- 
tion  to  hold  and  use  ears  belonging  to  other  lines.  This  is  especially 
true  of  lines  owning  an  inadequate  supply  of  cars.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  periods  when  the  demand  is  light  the  per  diem  rate 
proves  to  be  a  strong  incentive  to  move  cars  to  the  owning  lines  and 
avoid  the  payment  of  per  diem  charges,  or,  by  loading  borne  cars  U> 
off-line  points  and  moving  cars  of  other  lines  home  empty  to  secure 
a  credit  car-hire  balance. 

.  This  system  of  car-hire  payments  and  the  practice  of  railroad 
managers  of  moving  foreign  cars  home  emptv  and  loading  home  cars 
to  off-line  points  in  some  cases  works  a  hardship  on  the  weaker  and 
le^  fortunately  situated  lines.  During  1921  a  wetik  railroad  owning 
about  35,000  cars  paid  on  the  average  $4,078  daily  in  excess  car-hire 
payments,  while  a  connection,  more  fortunately  situated,  prc^ted  by 
approximately  $6,400  per  day  Auring  1921  by  credit  car-hire  pay- 
ments. 
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The  present  system  af  car-service  rules  and  car-hire  payments  is 
predicated  upon  ownership  and  control  by  individual  lines,  and  from 
that  standpoint  is  possibly  the  best  system  thus  far  devised.  The 
G(»&inerce  of  the  country  should  not^  however,  be  hampered  by  short- 
age of  railroad  ears  for  long  periods  of  time,  nor  is  it  just  or  ri^t 
that  some  sections  of  the  country  shall  during  periods  of  prosperity 
suffer  from  car  shortage  when  at  the  same  time  other  districts  are 
being  well  supplied. 

Some  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  unjust  discrimination  in  car  sup- 
ply (1)  between  individuals,  (2)  between  districts  located  on  the  same 
railroad,  (3)  between  districts  geographically  distinct.  There  is  also 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  shippers,  as  a  primary  requisite  to  a  cor- 
rect and  equitable  distribution  of  cars,  to  have  ratings  established 
for  such  distribution  on  individual  lines  similar  in  principle  to  those 
now  establisdied  by  law  for  coal  mines.  The  necessities  of  this  situ- 
ation appear  to  demand  a  uniform  system  for  the  handling  of  rail- 
road freight  cars  which  will  make  possible,  (1)  the  most  efficient  use 
of  such  equipment ;  (2)  equitable  distribution  of  available  cars  dur- 
ing periods  of  car  shortage  between  individuals  and  between  districts 
and  territories;  (3)  reduction  of  the  empty  fieight-car  mileage  to  the 
movement  made  necessary  by  demands  in  originating  territory. 

That  more  efficient  use  of  equipment  will  minimize  the  effect  of  car 
shortages  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  inost 
acute  car  shortage  of  record,  reaching  a  net  shortage  of  146,287  cars 
in  September,  1920,  this  shortage  if  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  less  than  the  number  of  cars  required  for  one 
day's  loading. 

Car  distribution  to  individual  shippers  involves  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. On  some  railroads  an  attempt  is  made  to  pro  rate  cars  to  ship- 
¥5rs  during  time  of  car  shortage  upon  the  basis  of  definite  ratings, 
hese  ratings  are  in  some  eases  based  upon  the  shipper's  ability  to 
ship  or  produce  for  shipment,  or  upon  the  amount  on  hand  con- 
veniently located  and  offered  for  shipment.  There  are  many  opinions 
as  to  the  proper  basis  for  car  distribution.  Any  plan,  however,  which 
definitely  establishes  the  relation  of  eacji  individual  shipper  to  all 
Clippers  in  a  given  district  upon  an  equitable  basis  has  accomplished 
most  desirable  results. 

The  movement  of  cars  upon  the  individual  railroad  is  in  charge  of 
a  superintendent  of  transportation  or  a  superintendent  of  car  service. 
This  officer  directs  the  movement  of  empty  cars  as  between  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  railroad,  distributing  cars  among  the  divisions 
in  accordance  with  requirements  and  the  supply  available.  The  dis- 
tributicm  of  cars  to  individual  shippers  is  in  direct  charge  of  the 
division  car  distributor,  who  reports  to  the  chief  dispatcher.  During 
times  of  car  shortage  the  available  supply  is  pro  rated  to  the  several 
divisions,  and  as  between  individual  shippers  in  an  equitable  manner 
and  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  commodity  offered  for 
shipment.  Shipments  of  perishable  freight,  however,  are  given 
preference  in  car  supply.  A  consistent  effort  is  made  to  avoid  unjust 
discriminations. 

CARS  FOR  GRAIN. 

Distribution  of  cars  for  grain  during  periods  of  car  shortage  is 
gwierally  based  upon  a  rule  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  in  Farmer's  Elevator  Case  47  I.  C.  C.  475.  In  this  case 
tiie  commission  proved  as  reasonable  and  fair  a  rule  of  the  defend- 
ant railroad  which  distributed  cars  during  periods  of  car  shortt^ 
in  the  relative  proportion  in  which  diflFerent  shippers  tendered  gram 
for  shipment,  such  grain  being  actually  on  hand  and  conveniently 
located  for  prompt  loading.  It  also  expressed  the  view  that  with 
all  elevators  filled,  shippers  with  the  largest  elevator  that  offered 
all  of- their  grain  for  shipment  would  be  given  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  available  cars.  It  is  the  duty  of  railroads  to  furnish  cars 
according  to  the  freight  offered  for  shipment.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  shipper  who  offers  the  largest  quantity  of  freight  is  entitled 
to  the  largest  share  of  available  cars. 

The  grain-originating  railroads  g^ierally  endeavor  to  assemble  s 
supply  of  suitable  box  cars  before  the  grain  is  ready  to  move.  This 
is  accomplished  by  assembling  their  own  cars,  as  well  as  such  suitable 
foreign  equipment  as  may  be  found  upon  the  line;  and  generally 
the  supply  thus  assembled  is  sufficient  to  move  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  grain.  Inevitably,  however,  because  of  tte  slow  return 
movement  by  connecting  lines,  a  shortage  develops  in  the  grain- 
originating  territory  before  a  large  part  of  the  grain  has  been 
moved.  And,  as  indicated  in  Table  fi27  referred  to,  a  shortage  of  box 
cars  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the  grain-shipping  months  of  (Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November;  and  in  no  year  of  record  have 
orders  for  cars  been  fully  supplied  during  these  months. 

The  safeguards  as  to  distribution  of  available  grain  cars  during 
periods  of  shortage  are  necessary,  but  what  is  more  necessary  is  an 
addition  to  the  car  supply  and  more  efficient  handling,  so  that  a 
car  shortage  will  not  develop. 

CARS  FOR  COAIi. 

The  distribution  of  empty  cars  for  coal  loading  has  for  many  years 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  between  the  railroads  and 
shippers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  heard  innu- 
merable complaints,  and  the  Congress  has  intervened  by  directing 
the  investigation  of  certain  phases  of  coal-car  distribution,  ana 
finally  enacted  paragraph  12,  section  1,  of  the  transportation  act, 
reading  as  follows: 

It  shaU  also  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  by  railroad  to  make  Just  and  reason- 
able distribution  of  cars  for  transportation  of  coal  ainon;?  the  coal  mines  served 
by  It,  whether  located  upon  its  line  or  lines  or  customarily  dependent  upon  it 
for  car  supply.  During  any  period  when  the  supply  of  cars  available  for  soch 
service  does  not  equal  the  requirements  of  such  mines,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  carrier  to  maintain  and  apply  just  and  reasonable  ratings  of  such  mines 
and  to  count  each  and  every  car  furnished  to  or  used  by  such  mine  for  trans- 
portation of  coal  against  the  mine. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  clause  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  held  many  hearings  upon  complaints  brought  either  by 
shippers  themselves  or  by  State  railroad  commissions,  the  outstanding 
cases  being  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  et  al.  v.  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  Co.,  12  I.  C.  C.  398,  and  Traer  v,  C.  &  A.  Railroad  Company, 
13  I.  C.  C.  451.  Based  upon  these  decisions,  the  United  States  Kail- 
road  Administration  formulated  a  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  distri- 
bution of  cars  of  coal  during  times  of  shortage.  These  rules  provide 
foi*  a  method  of  rating  mines  and  further  provide  for  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  cars  as  between  mines  conformable  to  the  established  ratings. 
These  rules  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  but  in  all  essential 
respects  the  railroads  are  now  governed  by  them.  The  enactment  of 
paragraph  12,  section  1,  above  referred  to,  was  in  fact  the  enactment 
mto  statute  law  of  the  rule  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  laid  down  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Traer  cases  and  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Cars  are  distributed  to  coal  mines  in  accordance 
with  established  ratings.  These  ratings  are  based  upon  the  daily 
capacity  of  each  mine  to  produce,  with  suitable  deductions  for  lost 
time  and  shipment  by  other  than  steam  railroads.  In  general,  these 
rules  may  be  said  to  meet  the  situation.  Sufficient  cars,  however, 
should  be  supplied  so  that  a  car  shortage  will  not  occur. 

Reference  to  Table  B27  discloses  the  fact  that  in  each  year  of  which 
we  have  record  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  coal  cars  during  certain 
months  of  the  year.  Certainly  this  situation  requires  additional 
equipment,  or  more  efficient  handling,  or  both. 

CARS  rOR  LIVE  STOCK. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  are  handled  almost  exclusively  in  stock 
cars  of  railroad  and  private  ownership,  the  latter  being  comprised 
chiefly  of  cars  owned  or  controlled  by  the  larger  packing  interests 
and  which  totals  about  4^  per  cent  of  all  stock  cars  in  service.  There 
is  more  or  less  local  movement  in  box  cars;  this,  however,  is  insig- 
nificant. 

Complete  car  distribution  is  made  to  the  extent  that  stock  cars  are 
or  can  be  made  available.  The  necessity  for  prompt  movement  is 
recognized  and  every  effort  made  by  railroads  to  nil  all  demands. 
Railroad-owned  stock  cars  are  suitable  and  used  to  some  extent  for 
commodities  other  than  live  stock;  whenever  needed,  however,  for 
stock  movements  these  cars  are  promptly  ordered  withdrawn  from 
miscellaneous  service  and  returned  to  transportation  of  stock. 

When  private-line  stock  cars  are  used  shippers  may  have  a  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  railroad-owned  stock  cars  in  addition  only  if 
the  number  of  privately  owned  cars  placed  do  not  equal  or  exceed 
the  distributive  share  for  all  live-stock  shippers  at  that  station  or  in 
that  territory.  In  that  case  the  total  number  of  stock  cars  made  avail- 
able for  such  shipper  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  distribution 
of  cars  for  stock  loading  given  to  all  shippers  at  that  station  or  that 
territory. 

While  stock  cars  are  in  no  sense  pooled,  there  is  more  or  less  re- 
location as  between  railroads  at  times  somewhat  contrary  to  owner- 
ship in  order  to  take  care  of  emergencies  which  may  develop  quickly 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Such  relocation  may  be  made 
between  railroads  acting  directly  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  through 
the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  eastern  roads  stock 
cars  for  a  movement  east  from  Chicago,  with  a  more  or  less  plentiful 
supply  of  western  roads  stock  cars  available,  then  western  roads 
cars  are  used  for  the  eastern  movements,  arrangements  therefor  being 
made  between  the  representatives  of  the  roads  concerned  at  Chicago. 

This  method  does  not  in  all  cases  result  in  meeting  the  situation 
promptly.     Car  shortages  develop  before  the  originating  line  is  able 
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to  secure  sufficient  cars  to  meet  the  diemand.    This  important  loading 
shoald  be  fully  protected  by  additional  equipment. 

PERISHABI^ES. 

The  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  for  loading  of  perishable  products 
is  very  important.  This  matter  is  detailed  to  some  extent  in  another 
portion  of  this  report.  Emphasis,  however,  should  be  laid  upon  the 
neeessity  of  earners  supplying  without  further  delay  a  sufficient 
number  of  refrigerator  cars  to  meet  the  peak  demands  of  traffic 
remiiring  such  equipment. 

The  handling  of  refricerator  cars  by  private  car  lines  has  been 
eminently  successful.  The  extension  of  ownership  and  control  by 
private  car  lines  of  the  railroad-owned  refrigerator  cars  would  be 
oeneficiaL  Unless  the  carriers  promptly  arrange  for  additional 
equipment  and  the  more  efficient  use  of  refrigerator  equipment^  an 
emergency  will  be  created;  and  it  is  the  desire  of  this  commission 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for  promptly  handling  this  matter  to 
prevent  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  which  invariably  results  in 
£»vere  losses  to  the  producer: 

IXTEROHANGE. 

The  interchange  or  transfer  of  loaded  or  empty  cars  between  thb 
individual  railroads  is  an  important  feature  of  operation.  Empty 
cars  are  interchanged  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  AmcricMi 
Railway  Association  or  upon  the  order  of  its  car  service  division, 
transmitted  through  the  superintendent  of  •  transportation  of  the 
railroads  involved.  At  the  interchange  or  junction  point  each  line 
maintains  a  car  inspector  who  passes  upon  the  physical  conditio  of 
the  loaded  or  empty  car  and  accepts  or  rejecte  it  as  its  eonditiott 
indicates.  Frequently  only  one  car  inspector  is  employed,  acting 
jointly  for  both  railroads.  These  car  inspectors  are  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Master  Car  Builders  Association.  Loaded  cars  are 
interchanged  by  transfer  from  one  line  to  another,  accompanied  by 
a  transfer  slip  issued  by  the  delivering  line  containing  all  necessary 
information  for  the  movement  of  the  cars  over  the  lines  of  the 
receiving  carrier  and  succeeding  lines  to  destination;  or  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  through  waybill  issued  at  point  of  shipment  and 
containing  essential  information  for  movement  to  destination.  The 
former  method  frequently  results  in  delay  to  the  cars.  The  latter 
method  is  the  better  and  should  be  adopted  for  the  movement  of  all 
interline  carload  freight. 

For  over  30  years  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Association  has 
advocated  the  adoption  of  through  waybilling  for  all  interline  ship- 
ments. The  need  and  desirability  for  the  extension  of  through  way- 
billing  is  well  understood  by  railroad  officers.  A<^tion  in  the  matter 
has  l^en  delayed  by  failure  to  establish  joint  through  rates  and 
simple  two  figure  percentage  divisions.  The  railroads  are  spending 
large  sums  annually  for  clerk  hire  in  auditing  offices  to  conwit* 
divisions  of  freight  earnings  fully  one-third  of  which  could  be 
saved  by  a  simplified  method  of  apportioning  interline  revenue.  A 
woeful  lack  of  efficiency  is  apparent  in  this  imjjortant  matter. 

Objection  to  the  adoption  of  interline  waybilling  is  made  by  rait 
roads  who  are  either  intermediate  lines  for  a  considerable  volume  ci 
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thrcmgli  traffic  or  originate  a  larger  Tolume  of  traffic  than  they  haul 
to  destination.  These  lines  prefer  junction  settlement  of  their  freight 
bills  to  enaWe  them  to  recover  the  balance  due  more  expeditiously. 
This  objection  mig:ht  well  be  overcome  by  the  establishment  of 
regional  audit  clearing  houses  at  convenient  points. 

The  adoption  of  through  interline  waybilhng  will  reduce  delays 
to  traffic  at  junction  points,  and  save  at  least  ^20,000,000  annually 
to  the  carriers  by  reduced  expense  for  clerk  hire  and  in  undercharges 
due  to  errors  in  waybilling, 

CAR  SERVICB — BAD-ORDER  CARR. 

The  supply  of  freight  cars  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  number 
of  cars  temporarily  withdrawn  from  service  on  account  of  bad  order. 
At  present  the  number  of  cars  out  of  service  on  account  of  bad  order 
is  so  great  that  an  early  and  decided  revival  of  business  would  pro- 
duce a  difficult  situation. 

As  reflected  in  Table  B30  and  Chart  B9,  the  number  of  cars  in  bad 
order  increased  rapidly  during  the  decline  in  traffic  beginning  in 
November^  1920.  This  increase  was  coincident  with  a  b^vy  move- 
ment of  cars  to  the  owners  rails.  (See  Table  B31.)  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  bad-order  cars  did  not  increase  materially  during  the  six 
montt^  be^nning^  March  1,  1920,  but  did  increase  as  cars  reached 
owners  rails^  inoicates  that  cars  generally  were  in  condition  to  be 
used  during  a  period  of  extreme  need. 

Tabee  B30. — Statement  showirtg  the  number  of  ears  in  had  order  and  the  percentage 
m  had  order  to  totai  car$  on  hne  Cku9  I  railroads. 

fr^vnpiled  by  American  Railway  Asswiatlon  Car  Service  Division. 


InMry^. 
February. 


55?;: 


July 

Septenber. 
Octoba'.... 
November. 
Deeember.. 


Wft 


Number. 


94>180 

106,945 
111,«19 
121, 43« 
118.258 
168,914 
104,457 
110,572 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


5.14 
5.24 
5.61 
6.77 
6.21 
6.02 
5.56 
6.27 
5.57 


1908 


11^364 
132,578 
147,468 
204,679 
188,652 
19Sy546 
208,558 
206:216 
199,234 
180,871 
162,774 
149,014 


Pw 
eent. 


Number, 


6.63 
6.57 
7.29 
9.93 
8.98 
9.69 
10-18 
9.99 
9.69 
8.87 
7.99 
7.32 


1909 


139,363 
141,269 
140,679 
153,006 
166,574 
158,368 
161,  ^7 
158,663 
150,889 
134,590 
119,193 
111,897 


Per 

o«ni* 


mo 


6.93 
7.03 
7.26 
7.59 
7.91 
7.73 
7.91 
7.89 
7.40 
0.59 
6.75 
6.58 


Number. 


115,268 
109,313 
110^637 
114,797 
124,822 
134, 138 
146, 704 
146,788 
142,888 
133,289 
125,592 
128,423 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


6.73 
5.37 
5.29 
5.51 
5.99 
6.63 
6.99 
7.08 
6.76 
6.23 
6.94 
5.96 


127,607 
127,668 
131,457 
146,365 
165,508 
175,341 
174,232 
166,796 
149,711 
136,037 
131,918 
128,438 


Per 
oent. 


5.91 
5.90 
6.11 
6.86 
7.83 
8. 88 
9.05 
8.59 
7.  €4 
6.96 
6.76 
6.68 


January... 
February.. 
Iteeli..... 

&?!•;:::: 

June 

Jufy 

AogiMt.... 
September 
Octobw... 
Norember. 
Peceoiner. 


1912 


122,874 
126,616 
117,470 
123,615 
144,468 
163, 559 
15^,470 
156,906 
148,670 
139,385 
136,076 
130,661 


6.37 
8.48 
6.11 
6.36 
7.39 
7.79 
7.92 
7.21 
6.84 
6.36 
6.22 
6.60 


1913 


138. 870 
136,814 
139,486 
146,289 
153,333 
160,200 
162,470 
167,111 
159,  m 
148,823 
141,280 
154,620 


6.49 
6.17 
6.40 
6.58 
6.85 
7.09 
7.40 
7.35 
7.04 
6.66 
6.42 
6.92 


1914 


156,710 
174,J*81 
181,073 
187, 171 
192,031 
197, 159 
203,116 


6.96 
7.76 
7.91 
8.14 
8.36 
8.65 
8.82 


19151 


1916 


147,362 
141, 370 
128,366 
123, 772 
130, 115 
137,038 
139,272 
146,385 
135,533 
130,963 
115,631 
123,794 


6.8 
6.4 
6.9 
5.9 
6.2 
6.3 
6.9 
6.7 
6.4 
6.2 
5.9 
6.6 


1  Not  available. 
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Table  B30. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  cars  in  had  order  and  the  pereenla^ 
in  bad  order  to  total  cars  on  line  Class  I  railroads — Continued. 


Number. 


1917 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


1918 


Per 

cent. 


Number, 


1919 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


1920 


Per 
cent. 


1921 


Numb«r. 


Per 
cent. 


ts 

t4 

1Ql7 
ILf 

lis 

118 
1S.4 
I6LI 
l&t 
l&S 
l&O 
lit 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

fl^ptember.. 
October.^.. 
Noveilffter.'. 
December. . , 


128,515 
127,266 
124,998 
129,831 
137,279 
135,010 
136,251 
149,760 
145,738 
143,417 
IS4,510 
125,957 


5.6 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9 
6.5 
6.3 
6.1 
5.8 
.A  4 


128,780 
127,254 
124,738 
127,642 
126,832 
149,151 
172,807 
175,781 
158,133 
145,686 
.135,462 
131,271 


5.7 
5.5 
5.3 
5.3 
5.3 
6.0 
6.8 
7.0 
6.6 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 


138,722 
120,785 
127,336 
146,130 
164,981 
194,525 
217,546 
208,606 
211,973 
187,980 
143,991 
140,829 


5.8 
5.4 
5.2 
6.0 
6.8 
7.9 
8.7 
8.5 
8.3 
7.5 
6.3 
6.6 


153,995 
147,999 
153,727 
161,660 
139,786 
170,493 
168,589 
174,371 
166,148 
167,955 
174,276 
182,097 


6.8 
6.5 
6.7 
7.1 
6.1 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 
7.2 
7.4 
7.7 
8.0 


191,234 
213,180 
243,586 
279,319 
309,971 
341,337 
354,611 
376,417 
374,087 
364,372 
345,201 
320,292 


CAH  8BRVI0E — CONCLUSIONS. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  present  method  of  car  control  is  based 
largely  upon  the  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  Inci- 
dental to  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  and  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  meeting  emergencies,  the  car  service  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  has  been  establislied  with  offices  at  Washing- 
ton. This  division  issues  relocation  orders  providing  for  the  move- 
ment of  cars  to  railroads  and  districts  where  needed.  During  1920 
approximately  310,000  box  and  stock  cars  were  relocated  oji  orders 
issued  by  it.  Included  in  this  fi^re  are  20,000  box  cars  moved  from 
the  eastern  districts  to  western  lines  for  grain  loading  and  40,000  coal 
cars  moved  from  western  to  eastern  territory  under  service  orders 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  relocation  of 
cars  of  all  classes  by  this  organization  continued  during  1920,  but 
owing  to  the  surplus  of  equipment  prevailing  since  December,  1920, 
relocation  orders  have  been  unnecessary,  although  the  car  service 
division  has  found  it  necessary  to  request  certain  lines  to  move  cars 
into  grain-producing  districts.  This  movement  was  accomplished 
during  the  past  season  under  the  rules  of  the  association  and  without 
mandatory  orders.  It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  refrigerator 
department  of  the  car  service  division  to  give  more  or  less  continuous 
direction  to  a  considerable  movement  of  refrigerator  cars  to  meet  the 
demands  in  the  producing  sections  as  they  arose. 

As  heretofore  indicated^  the  per  diem  and  car-service  rules  of  the 
American  Railwav  Association  will  not  in  all  cases,  and  especially 
during  periods  or  heavy  demand,  result  in  a  prompt  return  move- 
ment of  empty  cars  to  originating  districts.  To  meet  such  emer- 
gencies the  car-service  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  were  en- 
acted, giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Qver  car  service  in  times  of  emergency.  During  1920,  following  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners,  emergencies  arose  whicn  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Because  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  "  outlaw  strike  "  in  April, 
and  other  things,  the  railroads  were  unable  to  handle  the  traffic 
which  was  being  offered  in  heavy  volume.     Severe  congestion  oc- 
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eurred  at  the  ports  and  along  the  lines  of  the  cai^riers,  and  serious 
car  shortages  were  reported  m  the  West  for  agricultural  products, 
in  the  East  for  coal  and  ore,  and  throughout  the  country  for  the 
loading  of  various  commodities.  The  severe  congestion  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  caused  primarily  by  the  outlaw  strike  prevented 
the  prompt  return  to  coal-loading  districts  of  the  coal  cars  that  had 
been  scattered  in  the  coal  strike  of  1919.  The  commission  organized 
terminal  committees  throughout  the  country  and  thus  established  con- 
tact with  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  and  with  committees  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  railroads  in  the  various  sections.  Through  these  com- 
mittees, aid  was  given  in  clearing  congestion  and  in  securing  the  more 
prompt  movement  of  equipment.  In  May  emergency  orders  were 
issued  calling  for  the  movement  of  a  large  number  of  empty  box  cars 
from  the  eastern  districts  to  the  West,  thus  providing,  by  mandatory 
order,  for  a  movement  which  should  have  taken  place  currently. 
Owing  to  the  congestion  resulting  from  the  outlaw  strike  and  to  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  transportation  resulting  from  the  great 
industrial  activity  at  that  time,  it  became  necessary  to  issue  emer- 
gency orders  covering  the  supply  of  cars  for  the  loading  of  commod- 
ities vital  to  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country.  Orders  were 
given  to  supply  cars  for  coal  loading  for  New  England  points  and  for 
the  Northwest  via  the  Lakes  and  for  public  utilities. 

It  is  decidedly  against  public  interest  to  permit  emergencies  of 
this  nature  to  arise,  but  it  is  patent  that  the  provisions  of  the  trans- 
portation act,  1920,  provide  for  any  emergency  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed. More  eflScient  handling  of  equipment  and  the  construction 
of  additional  equipment  to  the  extent  required  to  prevent  car  short- 
ages will  make  action  by  governmental  authority  unnecessary.  Any 
deficiency  of  transportation,  whether  caused  by  congestion,  car  short- 
age, or  strikes,  constitutes  an  emergency. 

This  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  welfare  requires 
the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  control  of  freight- 
car  equipment  which  will  make  possible  the  reduction  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  waste  at  present  incurred  by  the  unnecessary  haul  of 
empty  cars  and  which  will  prevent  the  development  of  emergency 
conditions.  The  country  needs  uninterrupted  transportation  service. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  prepare  for  emergency  conditions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clearly  apparent  that  with  respect  to  freight-car  control  and 
distribution,  and  the  coordination  and  unification  of  terminal  facili- 
ties, the  carriers  have  not  processed.  In  fact,  there  is,  a  strong 
tendency  toward  reaction  in  this  important  matter,  and  unless  prompt 
and  adequate  action  is  taken,  emergency  conditions  with  all  of  the 
attendant  harassments  to  business  will  certainly  result. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  railroads  which  are  financially 
strong,  as  a  rule  own  and  properly  maintain  sufficient  equipment  ade- 

?uately  to  serve  shippers  dependent  upon  them  for  such  service. 
Hher  lines,  however,  either  because  of  financial  difficulties  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  shippers 
whom  they  are  obligated  to  serve.  Such  a  condition  may  have  re- 
sulted in  more  rapid  development  of  the  territory  served  by  the 
stronger  road  because  of  the  more  dependable  transportation  service. 
If  we  are  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
service  rendered  by  each  line  of  transportation,  in  so  far  as  adequate 
car  supply  is  concerned,  must  be  placed  upon  the  %?iiae  b^i^Qllj^ill 
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Bot  do  to  take  cars  away  f r(Mn  stronger  lines  and  turn  thena  over  to 
weaker  lines,  thus^  depriving  shippers  served  by  the  stronger  liws 
^f  the  service  which  they  could  reasonably  expect  for  the  benefit  <rf 
less  fortunate  shippers  served  by  the  w^tker  lines.  We  have  hm 
a  problem  which  must  be  considered  in  its  nation-wide  applicatioa 
Some  plan  should  be  devised  which  will  aid  the^  weaker  lines  br 
enabling  them  to  purchase  and  properly  maintain  sufficient  equip- 
ment to  supply  the  present  reasimaDle  needs  of  shippers,  togeiba 
with  a  margin  to  meet  a  normal  development  of  business  activitj. 
The  recapture  clause  of  section  15-A  was  designed  to  furnish  the 
financing  necessary  to  equip  the  weaker  roads  with  cars^  but  up  to 
this  time  nothin|^  has  been  paid  into  the  fund  contemplated  under  the 
recai>ture  provision. 

As  has  been  indicated,  under  the  present  sy^em  the  weaker  lines 
will  hold  and  use  cars  received  from  other  lines  as  long  as  ibtj 
need  them.  Such  action  frequently  results  in  a  shortage  of  c«3 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroads  owning  the  equipment.  To  sect 
such  a  situation,  the  car  service  division  of  the  American  Baihray 
Association  is  empowered  to  order  relocation  of  equipment  as  be- 
tween railroads. 

This  organization  formed  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  carriers 
is  not  equipped  to  prevent  emergency  conditions*  Its  orgM!iizatioo  b 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  it  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  con- 
ditions thrmighout  the  country.  It  therefore  does  »ot  order  t  ^^ 
location  of  cars  until  a  car  shortage  has  developed  along  the  lines  of 
a  particular  railroad.  Any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  haft- 
dhng  of  equipment  must  contemplate  the  c«irrent  relocatioa  of  exaptj 
cars.  It  will  not  do  to  permit  a  railroad  or  a  district  to  become  slwrt 
of  equipment  before  st^s  are  taken  to  meet  the  situation.  It  m0ti 
be  that  the  only  effective  plan  will  be  the  pooling  of  equipment  uncfer 
a  central  control  having  sufficient  power  to  require  tailroads  to  inwie- 
diately  execute  any  oroers  given. 

As  we  have  indicated,  under  the  ptesent  rules  of  the  AmericsB 
Railway  Assoeiaticm,  there  is  an  enormous  waste  caused  by  tfee  ex- 
cessive movement  of  empty  cars.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  car  shorts^ 
have  in  the  past  occurred  each  year,  the  severity  of  the  sbortii?* 
being  measured  only  bj  the  amount  of  tra^ffic  being  handled  genenJlv- 
It  would  seem  impossible  to  intelligently  handle  the  car  distributiao 
of  the  country  witlM)ut  current  information  as  to  the  flow  of  trafe 
throughout  the  country.  One  plan  has  been  suggested  which  con- 
templates the  subdivision  of  the  railroad  mileage  into  districts  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  each  division  thus  fomted  to  include,  so 
far  as  possible,  distinct  producing  territories  but  not  necessarily  to 
include  all  lines  of  any  particular  railroad,  Tte  points  of  contact 
with  other  districts  would  be  fixed  at  railroad  division  termintls 
or  at  jimction  points,  each  district  placed  in  charge  of  a  saper- 
visory  officer  who  would  secure  daily  imssing  reports  from  etch 
point  of  contact  with  the  adjoining  districts.  jThese  reports  wonU 
indicate  the  volume  of  loaded  and  empty  cars  moving  in  each  direc- 
tion, classified  as  to  type  of  car.  This  plan  would  make  possible  a 
daily  balanced  movement  and  the  fuller  utilization  of  power.  Heavy 
loaded  movements  in  one  direction  could,  where  desirable,  ^ 
instantly  met  with  a  movement  of  empty  cars  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted  must  be  based  upon  the  premise 
that  e»ch  individual  shipper,  each  ^oup  of  shippers,  and  each 
of  the  several  producing  or  originating  districts  throughout  the 
country  must  be  fully  supplied  with  freight  equipment  at  all  times. 
Shippers  in  one  section  of  the  country  should  not  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  action  of  railroad  officers  in  another  section  of 
the  country  who  are  only  concerned  with  the  requirements  of  ship- 

Eers  in  the  district  served  by  them  and  who  may  hold  and  use  cars 
elonging  to  other  railroads  serving  other  districts, 

TttAIN   AND  YARD   SERVICE. 

Tables  B32,  B33,  B34,  B35,  and  charts  Bll  and  B12  show  the 
locomotive^  freight^  and  passenger  train-miles,  gross  ton  and  net 
ton-miles,  revenue  ton-miles,  revenue  passenger-miles,  net  tons  per 
train,  and  passengers  per  train,  with  increases  or  decreases!  annually, 
and  indexed  to  1911  or  1913. 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the  increase  in  the  tractive 
pdw^r  of  locomotives.  We  shall  now  indicate  its  effect  upon  train 
operation.  In  1911  the  average  tractive  power  per  locomotive  was 
28,305  pounds;  in  1920  it  had  increased  to  36,313  pounds.  The 
total  freight  locomotive  mileage  in  1911  was  694,054,825.  In  1920 
it  was  690,808^12,  a  decrease  of  0.5  per  cent,  while  during  the  same 
period  there  was  an  increase  of  52.8  per  cent  in  gross  ton-miles  and 
G2.4  per  cent  in  net  ton-miles.  Included  in  the  figures  covering  the 
total  freight  locomotive  mileage  just  quoted  is  a  considerable  propor- 
tions of  light  locomotive  mileage,  and  although  the  figures  are  not 
available  xor  1920,  it  is  of  intere^  ta  note  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable iaicrease  in  this  item,  the  figures  for  1915  being  28,318,308 
and  for  1919,  33,033,005 ;  the  figures  in  1917  reached  37,051,731.  Pas- 
senger locomotive  mileage  shows  some  increase,  there  being  569,- 
292,71  i  miles  in  1911  and  572,852,229  miles  in  1920.  This  is  con- 
trolled by  the  number  of  passenger  trains  operated.  The  peak  was 
readied  m  1917  with  585,734,762.  During  the  war  year  1918  this 
was  reduced  to  538,653,099.  This  indicates  fhat  prewar  passenger 
schedules  had  not  been  entirely  restored  during  1920.  The  amount 
of  coal  consumed  by  locomotives  is  given  in  Table  B36.  Fuel  con- 
sumed in  freight  service  during  the  11  months  ending  November 
»30,  1921,  was  182  pounds  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles,  compared  with 
194  pounds  for  the  11 -month  period  ending  November  30,  1920. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  for  the  past  several  years  is  as  follows : 
1916,  $1.89;  1917,  $2.62;  1918,  $3.37;  1919,  $3.57;  1920,  $4.44. 

Table  B36. — Fuel  consumption  and  cost — Class  I  railroads. 


Year. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

Fuel  oil. 

Total. 

Cost. 

1915 

Net  tons. 
106,155,326 
116,582,146 
133,421,457 
134,214,480 
119,692,067 
138,622,000 

Net  tons. 
4,937,965 
5,359,786 
5,293,301 
3,615,697 
2,981,959 

1,256,358.400 
1,631,930,281 
1,804,889,338 
l,e3»,956,963 
1,586,061,174 
1,968,632,000 

Nftt^ms. 
119,098,861 
132,363,789 
150,230,647 
148,122,435 
132,620,935 
151,364,288 

1916 

^250,544,862 

1917 

393,929,538 

1918..                                 

500,225,205 

1919....                  

474,174,792 

1920..                                

672,891,964 
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TRAIN-MILES. 

The  train-mile  is  considered  the  best  measure  of  operating  efficiencr 
and  the  cost  of  transportation.    As  has  been  stated,  railroad  mtn- 

Chart  B  11. 

OPERATION,  STEAM  RAILROADS— TRAIN  SERVICE,  CLASS  I  RAILROADS  (19U=1N 

PER  CENT). 
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agers  have  attempted,  and  properly,  it  will  appear,  to  increase  train 
loading  and  thereby  reduce  the  number  of  train-milfis  negessaiy  to 
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transport  a  given  tonnage.     The  figures  indicate  that  the  freight 
train-miles  in  1911  was  608,678^84;  in  1920  it  was  607,508,112,  a 

Chart  B  12. 
OPERATION,  STEAM  RAILROADS— LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE,  CUSS  I  RAILROADS 

(1913=100). 
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decrease  of  0.2  per  cent.    This  is  another  way  of  indicating  the  in- 
creased tractive  power  of  locomotives,  with  the  added  factors  of 
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im>re  careful  supervision,  inrrolving  more  csorefiil  train  loading  oo 
tlie  part  of  divison  officers. 

Passenger  train  mileage  shows  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  in  192») 
over  1911.  The  explanation  given  under  passenger  locomotive-miles 
covers  this  feature.  Special  passenger  tram  mileage  shows  a  de<!rease 
in  1920  of  51.4  per  cent  under  1911.  The  total  transportation  service 
train-mileage  shows  a  decrejise  of  0.8  per  cent  in  1920  over  1911 ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  gross  ton-mileage  in  1920  increased 
62.8  per  cent  over  1911  the  achievement  of  the  railroads  during  the 
3^ears  indicated,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  war  conditions,  is  worthy 
of  note.  While  the  handling  of  a  greatly  increased  tonnage  as  re- 
flected in  the  gross  ton-mile  figures  by  a  aecreased  number  of  train- 
miles  indicates  improving  efficiency,  it  does  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
The  net  ton-miles  handled  in  1920  exceeded  the  net  ton-miles  handled 
in  1911  by  62.4  per  cent.  A  ratio  even  greater  than  in  the  gross  ton- 
miles. 

REVENUE  TON-MILES  PER  FREIGHT  TRAIN-MILE. 

The  revenue  ton-miles  per  freight  train-mile  is  a  measure  of  oper- 
ating efficiency  which  may  be  affected  by  several  factors,  among 
them  the  average  tractive  capacity  of  locomotives,  the  average  capac- 
ity of  freight  cars  in  service,  and  the  loading  per  car. 

Below  are  shown  in  parallel  columns  for  the  yeaTB  1911  to  1920. 
both  inclusive,  the  train  tonnage  and  average  tractive  capacity  of 
locomotives  for  the  10-year  period: 


Year. 

Train 
tonnage. 

Average 
tractive 
oapacity 

OflOCOi 

Year. 

Train 
tannage. 

Average 
tractive 

cncco- 
nwtiwB. 

1911 

396 
421 
457 

28,306 
28,987 
20  OAA 

1916 

565 
602 
634 
637 
652 

33,1^ 

1912 

1917 

33,«32 

1913                    

1918 

34  905 

1914 

464  {    soim 

488        31  840 

1919 

35,7» 

1915 

1920 

d6,3U 

'          i 

Comparing  1920  and  1911,  the  tonnage  per  train  increased  from 
396  to  652,  or  64.6  per  cent,  while  the  average  tractive  capacity  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  27.5  per  cent.  Comparing  a  more  recent 
spread,  between  1920  and  1916,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  tons  per  train 
have  increased  at  the  rate  of  15.4  per  cent,  while  the  average  tractive 
capacity  has  increased  9.4  per  cent.  There  has  therefore  been  con- 
tinued and  consistent  improvement  in  operation  by  better  use  of  avail- 
able motive  power. 

Increased  capacity  loading  of  freight  cars  has  been  instrumental 
in  increasing  train  tonnage  in  greater  proportion  than  the  increased 
tractive  capacity  of  locomotives.  In  1912  the  average  capacity  of 
freight  cars  was  37.5  tons,  and  in  1920,  42.2,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent; 
the  loading  in  1912  averaged  22.8  tons  per  car  and  in  1920,  28.5  tons 
per  car,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent ;  the  average  weight  capacity  of 
the  car  utilised  in  1912  was  61.6  per  cent,  and  in  1920,  67.5  per  cent. 
These  factors  have  served  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  dead- weight 
load  per  train.  In  accomplishing  this  result  the  cooperation  of  the 
shippers  in  heavier  loading  of  cars  has  been  a  considerable  factor. 
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Figures  are  available  as  to  tons  per  train  by  months  since  January, 
1918.  The  accompanying  statements  show  monthly  averages  from 
January,  1918,  to  September,  1921,  inclusive.  These  figures  are  on 
a  sKghtly  different  basis  than  those  first  quoted  above  in  that  in  this 
compilation  no  separation  between  revenue  and  nonrevenue  ton-miles 
is  practical,  and  slightly  heavier  train  tonnage  is  therefore  indicated. 
The  period  of  highest  trainload  was  reached  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, inclusive,  1920,  with  a  maximum  of  788  tons  in  August,  compared 
with  an  average  of  704  for  the  12  months  ended  September,  1920. 

Since  November,  1920,  tliere  has  been  a  drop  in  train  tonnage  from 
the  peak  attained  during  the  business  activity  of  the  earlier  months 
of  that  year.  This  has  resulted  primarily  trom  decreased  loading 
per  car,  although  an  important  factor  is  the  change  in  the  volume 
of  various  commodities  transported.  For  example,  the  decrease  in 
the  movement  of  coal  and  ore  in  proportion  to  total  tonnage  handled 
has  the  effect  of  reducing  trainload.  The  following  table  gives  the 
net  tons  per  train  by  months,  1918  to  1921,  inclusive: 


mi 

617 
617 
627 
•    638 
674 
671 
660 
671 
679 
702 
633 
609 

653 
675 
703 
647 
725 
736 
746 
783 
747 
737 
691 
657 

1919 

625 
625 
658 
674 
708 
715 
724 
740 
748 
722 
653 
638 

ms 

}antitnr 

569 

Febrnary        .              .           

618 

March 

666 

Apit.   .          .          .             

685 

»%l:;;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

661 

June... 

698 

July 

710 

Aag^UBt           ..        

737 

Septflmber 

735 

OcMer 

720 

Novetnber 

686 

Deceiiber                      

666 

Total  

651 

708 

686 

679 

TA8E  TONNAGE. 

Table  B29  and  chart  B13  show  the  increase  in  the  average  weight  of 
the  freight  car,  the  net  tons  per  loaded  car,  the  ratio  of  empty  to 
loaded  car-miles,  the  average  haul  per  ton,  Class  I  railroads,  con- 
sidered as  a  single  system;  the  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton- 
miks,  and  the  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles,  plus  nonrevenue  ton-mites, 
to  revenue  ton-nailes.  This  discloses  a  rather  remarfaible  condition. 
It  indicates,  for  instance,  that  in  1912  the  railroads  handle<l  139.4 
nonrevenue  and  tare  ton-miles  for  each  100  revenue  ton-miles.  In 
1915  this  reached  146.1,  in  1920  it  was  122.8,  and  in  1921,  147.6.  It 
reached  its  lowest  mark  in  recent  years  in  1918,  when  it  was  118.2. 

It  would  seem  better,  however,  to  discuss  this  particular  matter  by 
eliminating  further  consideration  of  nonrevenue  or  company  freight, 
which  must  be  handled  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  We  shall,  therefore, 
turn  our  attention  to  the  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles. 
ThePe  are  tiiree  controlling  factors:  First,  the  weight  of  the  empty 
car,  which  is  shown  increased  from  17  tons  in  1911  to  21  tons  in  1921 ; 
second,  the  haul  of  the  empty  car;  and  third,  the  weight  of  the  net 
carloai  The  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles  is  influenced  to 
a  remarkable  degree  by  the  net  weight  of  the  carload,  which,  as  the 
chart  indicates,  shows  a  gradual  increase  from  1911  to  1918,  and  a 
remarkable  increase  from  1916  to  1920,  with  some  decrease  in  1921. 
An  excessive  movement  of  empty  cars,  such  as  occurred  during 
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1921,  to  a  very  large  extent  offsets  the  favorable  showing  made 
in  the  average  net  weight  of  the  carload,  for  here  we  have  the  curve 
of  the  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles  reaching  its  peak 
at  a  time  when  the  empty-car  mileage  was  also  higher  than  at 
any  previous  period  since  1908,  and  the  net  load  of  the  car  had 
decreased  but  slightly. 

Chart  B  13. 

OPERATION,  STEAM  RAILROADS— NONPRODUCTIVE  TON-MILES,  1911-192L 

1911      m      m      »i4     q5     i9it-i6      t9i7      m     m     mo     m 


JOINT  COBtMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

The  effect  of  empty  car-miles  upon  the  nonproductive  ton-miles 
is  further  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  performance  of  1921  with 
the  year  1919.  In  each  of  these  years  the  net  load  per  car  was  27.6 
tons.  The  ratio  of  empty  to  loaded  car-miles  in  1919  was  45.6;  in 
1921,  58.7.  The  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles  in  1919  was 
107.6;  in  1921  it  was  120.6.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  1915  the  net 
load  per  car  was  23.4  tons  and  in  1913  was  23.3  tons.  The  ratio  of 
empty  to  loaded  car-miles  in  1915  was  50.7  and  in  1913  was  ^42.7. 
The  ratio  of  tare  ton-miles  to  net  ton-miles  in  1915  was  122.6  and  in 
1913  was  113.9. 

Table  B31  shows  the  number  of  "  home "  cars  on  "  home ''  roads 
V  months  and  years  1907  to  1921,  inclusive.   The  mean  percentage  of 
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"  home  "  cars  on  "  home  "  roads  to  total  owned  for  each  year  shown 
follows : 

64.9 

50. 2 

50.2 

33. 0 

28. 5 

26.7 

67.8 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  cars  "home"  in  1921  was 
higher  than  in  any  recent  year  except  1908.  As  in  1908  and  in  other 
years  this  homeward  movement  of  cars  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
accomplished  by  an  empty  haul.  This  is  indicated  by  the  following 
comparison  of  the  performance  for  the  calendar  year  1921  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913 : 


1907- 
1908- 
1909- 
1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 


58.5 

1914. 

73.7 

1916. 

68.0 

1917. 

58.0 

1918. 

62.6 

1919. 

53.8 

1920. 

55.4 

1921. 

Month. 

Per  cent  "home" 
cars  "home." 

Ratio  empty  to 
loaded  car-mUes. 

1913 

1921 

1918 

1921 

lannaiy - . 

61.0 
52.0 
•63.0 
64.0 
56.0 
58.0 

45.2 
64.1 
68.4 
71.8 
72.8 
73.1 

45.9 
42.6 
42.8 
44.0 
46.6 
44.9 

73.9 

February 

63.6 

March          

87.9 

April 

66.5 

ySi^           :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:::::;::.... 

57.6 

June 

58.0 

Month. 

Percent  "home" 
cars  "home." 

Ratio  empty  to 
loaded  car-miles. 

1912 

1921 

1912 

1921 

Jnly           

58.0 
56.0 
53.0 
50.0 

74.0 
71.6 
70.0 
66.0 

44.9 
42.6 
37.1 
36.9 
38.7 
42.2 

58.0 

August 

55.  S 

September      

55.4 

October 

51.1 

November , ....• 

48. 0  ,          64. 1 
48. 0  ,          72. 6 

63.0 

Deconbcnr I '. 

60.0 

Disregarding  all  arbitrary  relocations  of  empty  cars  it  will  be 
found  that  the  special  types  of  freight  equipment  are  hauled  empty 
to  a  greater  extent  than  box  cars.  Coal  cars,  stock  cars,  flat  cars,  and 
refrigerator  cars  can  not  be  given  return  loading  to  the  principal 
originating  districts  to  the  same  extent  as  box  cars  which  are  used 
largely  for  general  purposes. 

The  loading  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic  in  the  calendar  years 
1920  and  1921  shows  a  considerable  change  when  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  these  changes  being  as  follows : 


Per 
1913 

cent  of  t 
1920 

otal. 
1921 

Percent 
increase 
(  +  )or 
decrease 
(-). 

Products  of  aniculture. 

9.6 
2.4 
65.4 

as 

19.9 
3.9 

8.9 

2.1 
56.8 

8.0 
20.0 

4.2 

12.3 
2.5 

54.3 
8.1 

18.3 
4.4 

+2&1 

Products  of  animals 

+19.0 

Products  of  mines 

-  4.4 

Woducts  of  forests         .           

+  1.2 

-  &5 

Merchandise  and  L.  C.  L 

+  4.7 

Total                 

100 

100      1     100 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decreases  in  1921  were  heaviest  in 
those  commodities  ordinarily  requiring  a  special  type  of  car.  Whik 
the  increase  in  products  of  the  farm  was  considerable,  this  class  of 
traffic  is  ordinarily  loaded  in  box  cars,  which  may  be  given  return 
loading. 

Table  B28  shows  the  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  for  1911  to  1920, 
inclusive.  Table  B37  shows  the  loadeid  and  empty  car-miles  by  di- 
rection on  typical  railroads  in  the  western,  eastern,  and  southern  dk- 
tricts  by  months  for  the  years  1920  and  1921.  This  study  indicates 
that  in  1921,  with  a  lighter  volume  of  loaded  traffic  moving  westbound, 
there  was  a  heavier  eastbound  movement  of  empty  cars,  and  although 
there  was  a  lighter  volume  of  loaded  traffic  moving  eastbound,  the 
sum  of  the  loaded  and  empty  westbound  mileage  exceeded  the  loaded 
eastbound  car  mileage.  In  some  months  and,  in  fact,  on  certain 
railroads  for  the  entire  year  the  sum  of  the  loaded  and  empty  west- 
bound car  mileage  exceeded  the  sum  of  the  loaded  and  empty  east- 
bound  mileage. 

Under  the  car-service  rules  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
cars  foreign  to  the  owning  line  may  be  returned  to  the  owning  line 
if  a  direct  connection,  either  loaded  or  empty,  or  may  be  returned 
empty  to  the  road  from  which  received  if  that  road  is  also  a  direct 
connection  of  the  owning  line.  If  the  owning  line  is  not  a  direct  con- 
nection of  the  line  holoing  the  car  and  it  can  not  be  loaded  to  the 
owning  line,  the  car  must  be  delivered  to  the  road  from  which  origi- 
nally received. 

This  results  in  a  long,  circuitous  haul  of  the  empty  car  occuiring 
more  frequently  when  traffic  is  light  but  under  the  rules  may  occur 
at  any  time. 

The  railroads  of  the  Great  Lakes  region,  being  large  intermedi- 
ate lines,  afford  the  following  concrete  example  of  the  increa^  in 
empty-car  miles  in  1921,  compared  with  1920 : 

Oreat  Lakes  regian. 


Oar  miles. 

PVQttt 
iMlMJe 

1920 

1931 

(+)orde. 
cf«e(-). 

Sftstbound  loaded .... 

1,677,558,000 
'253;O8e;O00 

1,431,^000 
338,256,000 

-14.6 

Eastbound  empty 

f$1.8 

Eastbound  total                 .... 

1,930,647,000 

1,764,  en,  000 

Westboond  loaded 

1,006,535,000 
963,106,000 

798.207,000 

-2a« 

Westboond  empty 

-    .8 

Westbound  total 

1,969,641,000 

1,757,633,000 

ToUl  loaded 

2,684,093,000 
1,216,195,000 

2,229,628.000 
1,292,682,000 

-17 

Total  emntv. .  . 

+  &2H 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  empty-car  miles  in  1921  exceeded  the 
total  in  1920  by  76,487,000  miles,  or  6.28  per  cent.  There  was  a  de- 
crease of  0.3  per  cent  in  the  westbound-empty  miles  but  an  increase 
of  80,167,000  miles,  or  31.6  per  cent,  in  the  eastbound-empty  move- 
ment. Had  the  sum  of  the  westbound- loaded  and  westbound-empty 
car-miles  only  equaled  the  eastbound-loaded  movement,  326,212,000 
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westfaoMsd-emptf  car-imles  wonM  hare  been  ssred.  The  excess  east- 
{KJOBd-cfflttpij  cMT-iniksge  is  probably  wasted  &Sori. 

Chart  B13  also  gives  the  avetace  haul  per  t€wi  for  Class  I  roa^ 
treated  as  a  single  system.  While  tnis  factor  should  influence  the  tare 
and  net  ton-miles  equally,  its  influence  upon  the  empty-car  mileage 
is  not  appareiki.  Tlds  study  indicates  very  clearly  timt  one  of  the 
important  matters  to  be  considered  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
to-day  is  tbe  decrease  of  the  tare  or  nonproductive  ton-mile  in  its 
relatiicm  ta  the  prodiictive  ton-mile.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
(a)  a  reduction  in  the  empty-ear  miles,  (6)  an  increase  in  the  net 
load. 

JL  decrease  in  the  empty-car  miles  may  b©  brought  about  by  in- 
erased  eflfciency  in  the  loading  and  movement  of  freight  equipment. 
Cars  should  never  be  handled  empty  simply  to^  get  tbem  back  to 
owner's  rails;,  nor  should  they  be  back  hauled  for  loading  to  ownier's 
rails  whem  other  suitable  eaui|»iient  is  available  at  the  loading  point, 
nor  should  empty  cars  be  iauled  over  long  and  cifcudtoos  roirtes  to 
the  origittating  custrict. 

Tablea  B29  and  B38  show  the  average  net  tons  of  freig^  per  loaded 
car  fer  1909  to  1^21,  inclusive,  and  a  comparison  of  &e  bading  by 
commodities,  with  the  average  per  car  for  certain  periods  irt  1920 
anit  in  19^.  Chart  Bl4  gives  a  comparison  of  the  thir^  quarter  of 
1921^ with  the  same  perioa  of  19^.  The  loading  oi  the  car  is  in- 
flue^ed  largely  by  trade  conditiomt  and  by  tariff  minsiiauBQ.  The 
tendeBey  &iw&  latter  ha»  been  upward,  etspecially  ba^inniin^  in  1916. 
WMle  itmsk  an  operating  point  of  view  it  is  desiraMe  to  gra^ally 
increase  the  minimiaii  weights,  excessive  minimum  weighta  work  to 
the  disadvuxtage  of  the^oaall  shipf>er  and  tend  to  xnduee  purchases 
in  larger  quantities  than  can  be  readily  disposed  of  and  thus  slow 
up  KcSchandise  ttimcxver. 

Fcrt  ui^il  within  the  past  five  years  has  aurjr  concerted  action  been 
takes  with  respect  to  iiHureasin^  the  foad  per  ear,  and  not  until  recent 
moa^^  hm  complete  data  been  compiled  to  show  the  average  loading 
per  ear  separated  by  eMnm«iditie»  handled. 

The  lolfowiBg  table  wiH  show  for  1912  to  192»,  indE^ive :  (1)  The 
avenge  capacity  of  frei^it  cars  in  tcK»;  (2)  loading  in  tons;  (3) 
the  pereenta^  of  weight  capacity  to  which  ears  have  been  used,  all 
baaid  09EI  yearfy  averages. 


V.-. 

capacity. 

Loadtnr 
per  car. 

Percent 

ofweieht 

cJHMMJity 

used. 

Jane  30— 

I9I2 

87.0 
38.0 
39.0 
40.0 

41. 0 
41.5 
41.6 
41.9 
42.2 

22. 2             60. 6 

I«tj 

23.3!             61.3 

19U „        ,_ _ 

^  wfcs.. : ^ 

Dec«inber3l- 

m« 

23.  a 
23.4 

26.0 
27.0 
29.3 
27.6 
29.6 

59.5 
58.5 

61.0 

1917 

65.1 

ms 

1919 ..: ;*::;;.:.: 

70.4 
65.9 

1920 *   *                                  

70.1 

With  increa^ting  demand  for  equipinent  coincident  with  the  war 
pcnody  with  inabuky  of  the  railroads  by  reason  of  war  conditiofi&  to 
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obtain  additional  equipment,  and  with  the  necessity  for  consendng 
of  resources,  campaigns  for  heavier  loading  of  cars  were  consistently 
pursued,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  above  table. 

Chart  B  14. 

COMMODITY  LOADING—THIRD  QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30»  ISZL 
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Carload  minimums  are  fixed  by  tariff.  Not  infrequently ,  however, 
the  minimum  is  based  on  an  established  trade  unit  rather  than  the 
weight  limit  to  which  it  is  possible  to  load  a  car  with  a  particular 
commodity.    Salt  and  flour,  for  example,  can  be  loaded  to  practically 
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the  weiffht-canying  capacity  of  the  car,  yet  the  tariff  minimums  per- 
mit loaoing  which  is  markedly  less  than  the  carrying  capacity.  The 
Food  Administration  fixed  carload  minimums  for  practically  all 
^ain  products  and  foodstuffs.  These  minimums,  however,  became 
ineffective  with  the  passing  of  the  authority  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  there  was  a  return  to  the  earlier  minimums,  except  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  revision. 

The  average  loading  per  car  varies  inversely  with  car  supply.  As 
increasing  difficulty  is  found  in  meeting  demands  for  cars  the  shipper 
more  readily  accepts  the  principle  of  conserving  equipment,  and  is 
generally  quick  to  respond  to  suggestion  of  the  carriers.  As 
car  surpluses  developed,  the  need  for  this  conservation  is  not  as  ap- 
parent, and  while  the  shipper  wishes  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
carrier  in  this  respect,  there  is  not  the  same  appreciation  of  responsi- 
bility on  his  part  as  when  cars  are  scarce.  Much  good  has  been  done 
by  organized  campaigns  through  trade  organizations  in  increasing 
car  loading,  and  it  is  to  be  said  to  the  great  credit  of  the  shipper  that 
generally  he  has  been  quick  to  respond  whole-heartedly. 

The  average  load  per  car  for  1921  was  27.6  tons.  For  1920  it  was 
29.6  tons.  Comparing  these  periods,  it  may  be  said  that  grains  and 
the  products  of  mines  and  forests  maintained  as  a  whole  as  good  an 
average  in  1921  as  in  1920,  while  fruits,  vegetables,  products  of  ani- 
mj^ls,  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  products  show  a  decreased 
loading  per  car.  To  put  this  another  way,  the  producer  of  certain 
raw  materials,  including  coal,  ore,  and  lumber,  continued  to  load  cars 
as  heavily  as  during  the  previous  year,  and  even  improve  in  some 
instances,  while  the  shipments  of  manufactured  products,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  flour  show  markedly  less  loading  per  car.  A  few 
records  of  car  loading  taken  at  random  from  reports  of  the  third 
quarter,  ended  September  30,  1921,  are  as  follows : 


1921 

1920 

Cars 
loaded. 

Tons 
per  car. 

Cars 
loaded. 

Tons 
per  car. 

Ploiir &nd  mefll       •              .   .-.-.  •....••••••«.•••••••••«•••••• 

121,496 
12,272 

130,283 
60,164 
31,507 
88,786 
47,040 
29,860 

25.4 
17.2 
13.2 
11.1 
26.0 
3a7 
20.4 
18.6 

84,203 
11,668 
143,997 
37,338 
32,360 
210,081 
112,000 
31,761 

31.2 

17.8 

Other  fresh  fruits                          

14.1 

Cotton                            - 

12.6 

Salt                      

32.3 

35.6 

fiA<<tin(r^  Tnfti»hinflrv     ..            .    .    .    .    ... ....... 

22.8 

Sewer  pipe.                   

20.2 

For  November,  1921,  the  average  loading  per  car  was  27.1  tons, 
while  in  1920  it  was  30.3.  It  may  be  stated  that  gain  or  loss  of  load- 
ing of  1  ton  per  car  represents  a  difference  of  80,000  freight  cars  in 
transportation  service  daily.  Thus  for  the  month  of  November  the 
loss  in  loading  of  3  tons  per  car,  comparing  1921  with  1920,  was 
equivalent  to  increasing  the  number  of  cars  in  transportation  service 
by  240,000  more  than  would  have  been  required  had  the  loading  per 
car  in  1921  been  maintained  on  the  1920  basis.  Not  only  does  in- 
creased car  loading  augment  the  supply  of  available  cars,  but,  what 
is  more  important,  it  reduced  the  proportion  of  nonproductive  or 
tare  ton-miles.    This  is  clearly  indicated  in  chart  B13.,  ■    ^^. 
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In  1910  the  i»rerag&  net  tons  of  freigbt  pec  lo&dtod  car  woa  31^, 
m  1!920  it  was  2^.6 ;  m  1921  it  wa&  27.6.  Tlie  highest  pokaJb  reached 
was  im  December,.  19^i).  when  the  average  reaeled  31^  tons;  Uui 
figure,  howei^er^  was  brought  about  bv  »  eoatimied  hea^y  LsaidiBg  ef 
coal  and  other  heavy  cemmiodities  an^  a  decrease  in  the  gftnaral  bufii^ 
ness  of  the  country. 

As  shown  in  Table  B38,  the  average  loading  in  thefirstyseooad,tful 
third  q.uarter&  of  1921  ranged  from  33,4  tons  per  car  to-  342  ^ons. 
This,  however,  included  only  carloads,  leas  than  carloads  being  ex- 
cluded. With  an  average  loading  of  carload  f  rei^t,  a&  iaidicated,  ii 
^^uld  seemr  that  the  grand  average  for  the  year  should  approxiimaito 
34^.  The  average  of  all  loading  howevea;,  was  only  ^A  tona^  ia- 
dicating  tha.t  less  than  carload  freight  is  loaded  very  light.  It  is 
realized  that  capacity  loading  can  net  in.  all  cases  be  given  to  such 
miseeUaJieous  freight  as  is  handled  in  the  leas  than  earload  lots^  Iml 
there  is  oppcartunity  for  improvement. 

TJom  saam^GM. 

The  movanent  of  cars  tiiroicgh  terminals  and  yards  when,  m  trafi* 
sit  or  from  loading  traicks  within,  a  termiaiU.  to  trains^  for  outbouod 
movemeot  ajid  from  arriving  trains  to  ufiloftdki^  tracks  is  of  consid- 
erable iooportance.  As  ha&  been  shown,  the  cajn^ers  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  yard  and  terminal  tracks  and  have  devoted  tbeii 
attention  to  extension  of  terminal  facilities  rather  than  to  extefiaion 
of  new  line* 

The  yard  switching  locomotive  mileage  cd  274,842^775  miles  in 
1915  increased  to  356,946,765  miles  in  192(^  or  29.8  per  cent  It 
is  significant  *that  the  yard  freightrswitching  locomotive  mileage 
is  one-half  as  great  as  the  total  freight  loeomotive  road  mikage. 
This  reflects  the  importance  of  yard-switching  as  a  factor  in  rail- 
road operation,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  does  not  ntdtide 
the  switching  performed  by  road  trains,  which  in  1915  equaled  39,- 
9^J57  locomotive  miles,  and  had  increased  to  51,073,297  miles  in 
19^j  the  importance  of  the  entire  subject  will  be  apparent.  The 
service  rendered  in  the  spotting  and  switching  of  cars  is  necessary, 
ami  its  iaaportance  shoul4  not  be  underestimated.  The  Am^can  raU^ 
ways  in  this  reject  are  unique.  Here,  the  service  of  transportaliofl 
includes  the  placing  of  the  empty  car  and  its  movement  from  the 
loading  track  of  the  industrj^  to  the  train,  and  thence  to  its  destina- 
tion ;  arriving  at  destination,  it  includes  the  movement  of  the  car  from 
the  train  to  the  unloading  track  and  the  removal  of  the  empty  car 
from  the  unloading  track  to  the  yard  for  further  service.  In  England, 
fer  example,  transportation  ser^oce  and  rates  include  onfy  the  move- 
ment in  the  train  between  the  originating  point  and  the  pioint  of  dw- 
tination,  a  separate  clmrge  being  made  for  switching  aut  both  ends, 
and  all  switching  operattron  being  considered  a  separa^  transoctioo. 
The  freight  rates  on  American  railroads,  however,  are  pje^^ 
upon  the  movement  of  the  goods  from  the  loading  to  the  maleadinf 
}wint,  no  matter  how  or  where  situated. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  terminate  occupv  valuable^  \m\dL    Tho^   « 
the  expense  of  their  operation  is  heavy,  tne  neeessitj  of  the  awrvice 
from  a  public  standpcant  is  eq^mlfy  giteat. 
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Durmg'  &e  period  of  Federal  control  progress  was  made  toward 
the  imification  of  terminal  operation.  Since  March  1,  1920,  these 
unifications  have  been  in  large  part  abandoned.  Many  railroads  do 
not  desire  to  join  with  other  railroads  in  the  common  use  of  terminals 
and  their  joint  operation,  feeling  that  they  will  thereby  lose  some 
of  their  competitive  advantages.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  where 
consolidations  have  been  made  large  sums  of  money  are  saved  an- 
nually in  operating  expenses,  with  the  added  advantage  of  making 
possible  the  handling  of  a  larger  volume  of  traffic  without  additional 
expenditures  for  new  tracks  and  other  facilities.  The  transportation 
act  of  1920  contemplated  the  unification  and  joint  operation  of  termi- 
aals  wherever  possible.  This  commission  believes  that  the  carriers 
should  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  effect  these  consolidations 
in  terminal  operation  wherever  possible,  and  recommends  that  the 
fnterstate  Commerce  Commission  investigate  and  point  out  to  the 
carriers  such  consolidations  as  may  be  f  easibk. 


ACCnTMULATIOlf »  OF  FREIGHT. 

Table  B39  and  chart  BIS  reflect  the  accumulations  of  freight  in 
ars  throu^out  the  countrv  for  1917  to  1921,  inclusive.  The  con- 
gestion foSowing  the  strike  of  Aprilj  1920,  is  clearly  indicated. 
Lccwmulations  ot  freight  are  not  due  in  all  cases,  however,  to  the 
nubility  of  the  railroads  to  handle  the  traffic.  In  many  cases  the 
hippers  or  consignees  are  responsible.  Failure  of  consi^ee  to 
nload  promptly  is  one  of  the  important  causes  of  congestion  and 
requently  leads  to  the  issuance  of  embargoes  by  the  carriers  to  pre- 
ent  further  accumulations  until  the  congestion  has  been  removed. 
Tpon  the  shipper  and  the  conmgnee  rests  the  responsibility  for 
•romptly  releasing  equipment.  Demurrage  charges  are  calculated 
3  induce  prompt  release  of  cars  by  shippi&rs,  but  in  many  cases  ship- 
ers  prefer  to  pay  demurrage  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  and 
rouble  of  finding  a  place  for  the  removal  of  the  goods.  The  coopera- 
on  of  shippers  witn  the  carriers  in  this  respect  wiH  result  in  great 
?nefit  to  both. 

kBt^B  B3^. — 8tatemeiU  sTioiDvn^  the  accwmdatwn  of  Gtrs  loaded  wUh  ,freight  hem^keld 
far  varicms  etmses  at  tfu  principal  temivnaU  and  yards  on  Cktag  IraeUroads. 

[Compiled  by  American  Railway  Association,  Car  Service  Division*] 


Week  ending— 


15.. 
22. 


5.. 
12-. 
!».. 
215.. 

ft.. 
12.. 
!»-. 
26.. 

2.. 

».. 
16.. 
23.. 
30.. 

7.. 
14-. 
21-. 
28.. 


1921 


S,084 
26,379 
28.996 

27,007 
26,387 
28^^694 
36,  m 
28,773 
23,163 
21,6t0 
18,542 
17,961 
15,002 
H834 
14,  Wl 
12,323 
12,194 
11,087 
11,632 
11,023 


1920 


7S,88S 
70.019 
165,  M7 
119i«7 
U7,276 
ra2,962 
123,022^ 
108,287 
Ifl6,e66 
101,265 
96,397 
84,059 
93,619 
157,484 
28&152 
269,069 
235,770 
201,393 
184,987 
166  084 
159,209 


1919 


46,636 
38,288 
36,765 
34,486 
29,738 
26,951 
26,416 
28,jyr4 
3^102 
31,720 
31,366 
33,404 
aj,190 
30,716 
28,752 
27,219 
24,185 
aL869 
ro,417 
20,907 
20,703 
Digitized 


1918 


149,134 
204,518 
186,031 
196,  U7 
206,234 
156,S79 
154,113 
143,469 
131,682 
125,949 
125,378 
107,337 
97,380 
94,522 
89,129 
85,279 
82,560 
74,913 
68;  966 
64.269 


1917 


1^"»b5l^' 


109,467 
104,775 
89,234 
93,788 
85,663 
76,975 
78,102 
1,929 
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Table  B39. — Statement  showina  the  accumulation  of  cars  loaded  with  fretghlbetJif  held  for 
various  causes  at  the  principal  terminals  and  yards  on  Class  I  railroads— €<mUnued. 


Week  ending— 


1921 


1920 


1919 


1918 


1»7 


June  4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

July     2. 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Aug.  6. 
13 
20. 
27 

Sept.  3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 

Oct.     1 

8. 

15 

22 

29 

Nov.  5. 
12 
19 
26 

Dec.  3 
10 
17 
24 
31 


12,680 
11,748 
13,260 
13,476 
10,915 
14,688 
13,260 
13,693 
16,976 
17,796 
16,312 
16,269 
13,866 
13,506 
13,747 
12,719 
11,863 
14,211 
13,456 
14,729 
12,402 
13,198 
16,617 
16,210 
16,042 
16,372 
13,811 
12,258 
11,371 
10,243 
11,523 


125,606 
116,962 
106,107 
121,529 
129,278 
109,675 
92,700 
85,839 
90,671 
84,949 
79,213 
74,946 
70,455 
64,060 
60,737 
47,438 
47,689 
45,758 
41,136 
43,616 
39,807 
40,040 
30,836 
29,199 
28,624 
26,324 
21,991 
27,047 
28,830 
27,212 
23,009 


24,607 
26,620 
28,367 
26,447 
23,384 
24,979 
24,569 
25,068 
26,162 
66,039 
67,178 
37,001 
36,677 
39,186 
44,692 
42,869 
47,487 
49,679 
60,345 
62,715 
63,242 
62,984 
96,132 
82,145 
81,986 
73,308 
77,930 
76,011 
72,867 
75,717 
74,347 


55,069 

77,a 

65,706 

83,222 

46,171 
45,446 

7B,0 

7^» 

39,330 

70,89 

39,928 
37,376 

64,59 

84,189 

61,2 

29,395 

71,068 

35,672 

€7,304 

37,997 

«6,« 

38,071 

62,« 

35,327 

«,63 

37^»)6 

w,w 

33,217 

68,412 

33,509 

«'5! 

35,810 

68.8» 

34,423 

^B 

39,632 

68,«tf 

41,481 

SS 

41,935 

73,968 

40,144 

71,871 

39,380 

73,«1 

43,248 

78.748 

39  420 

90,136 

38,276 

wi,ta 

88,600 

vB,m 

39,626 

148,09 

46,687 

UI,M1 

44,737 

la^sM 

46,000 

144,» 

HUMAN  ELEMENT. 

Economical  and  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  human  element.  By  the  very  nature  of  its  activiti^ 
personal  supervision  can  not  be  given  by  the  officers  to  each  detail 
of  operation.  Responsibilities  must  be  delegated  to  the  men.  During 
1920  for  each  $10,000  of  investment  in  railroad  operating  property 
there  was  1  employee,  while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  was  1.2  per  $10,000  of  investment.  If  every  duty  and 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  railroad  officer  and  employee  is  prop- 
erly and  fully  met,  the  result  is  better  service  to  the  public^  which  in 
the  final  analysis  should  be  the  aim  of  those  engaged  in  this  importsuit 
industry.    . 

REVENUE  TRAFFIC. 

Revenue  ton  mileage  in  1911  was  249,843,166,302,  and  in  1920  it  was 
410,306,206,802,  an  increase  of  64.2  per  cent.  Freight  revenue  in 
1911  was  $1,856,504,287,  and  in  1920  was  $4,317,608,483,  an  increase 
of  132.6  per  cent.  There  was  originated  on  the  lines  of  carriers  dur- 
ing 1920  a  total  of  1,256,379,734  tons  of  freight.  There  was  trans- 
ported during  1920,  including  both  freight  originated  and  that  re- 
ceived from  connecting  lines,  2,259,983575  tons.  The  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  freight  received  from  connecting  lines  to  the  total 
amount  handled  was  44  per  cent  in  1911,  and  also  in  1920. 

TONNAGE   IN  TRANSIT. 

The  average  haul  per  ton,  Class  I  railroads  treated  dBa  system, 
shows  a  remarkable  increase  from  258.8  miles  in  1911  to  S4«^  ^liles 
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in  1920,  and  326.2  in  1921.  One  explanation  appears  to  be  that  we 
ire  now  distributing  our  commodities  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  It 
s  also  true  that  motor-truck  transportation  is  taking  a  considerable 
)ortion  of  the  short-haul  traffic  formerly  handled  by  steam  railroads- 
Chart  B  15. 
SUBIMARY  OF  FREIGHT  ACCUMULATIONS,  ALL  DISTRICTS,  1917-1921. 


.      ^        I  ^ti\  PEOl  Nflgl  APR  iMAYloUri  |  JUL   |  <qU<a|S£PT|  OCT  |  N(V|  P&C  | 


205000 

270000 

255000 

240000 

225  OOO 

2 1  O  OOO 

I  95  000 

1 60  000 

I 65 OOO 

ISO  OOO 

135  OOO 

f2OO00 

105  000 

90  OOO 

75  OOO 

60  000 

45  OOO 

30  000 

1 5  OOO 


JOINT  COHHISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQURIT. 


\.n  interesting  sidelight  on  this  feature  is  seen  in  the  following: 
king  the  tons  originated  on  the  railroads  in  1920, 1,256,379,734,  and 
dding  by  the  working  days  in  the  year,  or  305,  we  have  4,119,277 
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tens  originated  daily.  Multiplying  this  by  the  avera^  days  in 
transit,  or  5,  we  have  20,596,385  tons  constantly  in  transit.  Based 
€Si  an  average  value  of  all  commodities  of  $7^  per  Um,  whiek  pre- 
vailed under  the  prices  of  1920,  we  find  the  value  of  all  commodi- 
ties constantly  in  transit  to  be  $1,503,536,105.  The  interest  at  6 
per  cent  on  this  amount  equals  $90,212,166  annually.  If  the  average 
time  in  transit  were  reduced  one  day  it  would  reduce  the  interest 
charge  against  goods  in  transit  by  $18,042,433  annually.  The  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  coipmodities  and  aggregate  tonnage  handled 
would,  of  course,  reduce  these  amounts.  Tms  illustration,  however, 
win  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  value  and  the  amount  of  ^(xxk 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  effect  upon  business  of  slow 
transportation. 

TEAFFIC  AVEBAGKB^ 

Table  B40  shows  that  the  traflSc  average,  or  the  average  revenue  dc- 
•  med  from  each  ton  of  freight  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  raflway, 
,  in  1911  was  $1.14,  in  1920  k  was  $1.91.    The  average  receipts  per  ton- 
mile  in  cents  in  1911  was  0.754,  in  1920  was  1.052,  and  in  1921  was 
1.274.    The  average  hy  months  during  the  year  1921  is  as  follows: 
i     January,^  1,210 :  February,  1.254 ;  March,  1.335 ;  April,  1.334;  May, 
1.251;  June,  1.278;  July,  1.254;  August,  1^88;  SM)i€mber,  1.288; 
October,  1561 ;  November,  1.284;  Deewnber,  1.237.    (See  Table  A2.) 
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VOIiUME  OF  UtAFFIC. 

The  factors  of  increased  haul  and  increased  volume  bear  an  im- 

Eortant  relation  to  the  net  revenue  of  the  carriers.  Traffic  can  be 
andled  more  cheaply  in  quantity.  Low  ton-mile  earnings  need  not 
necessarily  reflect  decreased  net  revenue.  So  many  factors  enter  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  decreased  freight  rates  will  produce 
an  increased  volume  of  traffic  that  it  can  not  be  satisfactorily  answered 
here  and  perhaps  not  at  any  time. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Passenger  earnings  increased  from  $636,341,495  in  1911  to  $1,286,- 
704,660  in  1920,  or  102.2  per  cent.  Mail  traffic  shows  an  increase  in 
1920  of  76.4  per  cent  over  1911,  this  calculation  having  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  proper  allocation  to  the  years  in  which  earned  of  the 
back  mail  pay  received  in  1920  and  included  in  the  revenue  account 
for  that  year. 

The  express  revenue  increased  from  $69,331,172  in  1911  to  $143,- 
686,718  in  1920,  or  107.2  per  cent. 

"  All  other  revenue  "  increased  from  $140,995,057  in  1911  to  $278,- 
866.457  in  1920,  or  97.8  per  cent.* 

The  revenue  passengers  carried  increased  from  938,655,719  in  1911 
to  1,234,762,048  in  1920,  or  13.2  per  cent.  Revenue  passenger  miles, 
however,  show  an  increase  of  50.9  per  cent  in  1920  over  1911,  indi- 
cating that  our  people  are  traveling  to  greater  distances,  which  is 
si^ificant  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  radius  of  distribution  of 
commodities  by  freight. 
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OFEMATIJSQ   EXPENSES* 

Table  Bl  gives  the  total  operating  expenses  segrejgated  under 
laaintenance  of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  or  equipment, 
traffic,  transportation,  general,  and  all  other  expenses.  Expendi- 
tures under  the  maintenance  accounts  have  already  been  considered. 
The  cessation  of  competitive  activities  during  the  period  of  Federal 
control  resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  expense  for  traffic 
organizations,  which  prior  to  the  war  and  subsequently,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  solicitation  of  traffic.  That  competitive  activity  had 
not  been  wholly  resumed  in  1920  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  ex- 
penditures  under  this  account  show  an  increase  of  only  29.7  per 
cent  in  1920  over  1911.  The  increase  in  compensation  to  traffic  de- 
partment employees  would  more  than  account  for  this  increase. 

The  transportation  expense  of  the  railroads  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  Increased  volume  of  traffic  is  immediately  reflected  in 
increased  expenditures  under  this  account.  Because  of  the  in- 
creases in  wages  from  time  to  time  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
exact  effect  the  volume  of  traffic  plays  in  this  respect.  The  expendi- 
tures for  transportation  show  an  increase  in  1920  of  204.4  per  cent 
over  1911. 

Under  the  general  account  are  included  expenditures  for  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  general  officers  and  incidental  to  general  super- 
vision of  the  railroad.  This  amount  shows  an  increase  in  1920 
of  151.4  per  cent  over  1911. 

All  other  expenses,  however,  show  a  decrease  of  8.8  per  cent  in 
1920  over  1911. 

The  total  operating  expenses  shows  an  increase  of  206.48  per  cent 
in  1920  over  1911. 

Tables  B44  and  B45  and  charts  Bl6  to  B26,  inclusive,  give  com- 
prtete  data  showing  the  number  of  employees  under  the  several  classi- 
fications, the  hours  or  days  worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensation 
for  the  years  1916  to  1921,  inclusive. 

Chart  Bl6  diows  the  number,  service,  and  compeiKation  of  sec- 
tion men,  the  number  of  tons  of  rail  applied  in  replacement,  and  the 
number  of  ties  laid  in  previously  constructed  track,  indexed  to  the 
year  1916,  these  figures  being  based  upon  the  average  per  mile  of 
track.  The  principal  duty  of  the  section  forces  is  to  maintain  the 
tracks.  Ties  must  be  replaced  in  large  volume  each  year;  new  rail 
must  be  laid  as  the  old  rail  wears  out.  Bailroads  generally  apply 
new  rail  to  main-line  track,  using  the  rail  taken  out  lor  sidetracks  or 
branch  lines.  Less  rail  and  less  ties  were  laid  in  each  succeeding 
year  than  in  1916.  In  1918.  1919,  and  1920  more  section  men  were 
employed,  but  they  worked  less  hours,  although  the  compensation  in 
eaeh  year  subsequent  to  1916  greatly  exceeded  the  aggregate  compen- 
sation for  1916.  In  1921  the  railroads  reduced  their  section  forces  to 
a  great  extent  Not  only  was  the  number  of  men  reduced  but  the 
hours  of  work  were  still  further  cut,  and  yet  the  aggregate  compen- 
sation exceeded  the  amount  paid  in  1916. 

Charts  Bl7  and  Bl8  show  the  maintenance  of  equipment,  fore- 
nien,  car  inspectors,  car  repairers,  and  air-brake  men  employed,  with 
the  days  worked  and  the  aggregate  compensation,  per  1,000  train- 
miles,  mdexed  to  1916.    The  number  of  foremen,  the  days  worked, 
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and  the  aggregate  compensation  show  heavy  increases  for  all  yeats 
subsequent  to  1916.  During  1917  and  1918  the  days  worked  in- 
creased in  greater  ratio  than  did  the  number  of  foremen.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921,  when  the  number  of 

Chart  B  16. 
MAINTENANCE,  STEAM  RAILROADS— AVERAGE  PER  MILE  OF  TRACK— TRACK 
MATERIALS    AND    LABOR— SECTION    MEN— SERVICE    AND    COMPENSATIOH 
(1916=1©0). 


1920  92  r 


tor  Jmmm  •^^Mtif^    nMm./MtHm4  •/wW/. 


JOINT  COMMISSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  INQUIRY. 

foremen  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  did  the  days  worked.  The 
aggregate  compensation  increased  greatly.  In  the  case  of  the  car  in- 
spectors, car  repairers,  and  air-brake  men,  the  same  conditions  ob- 
tained, with  the  exception  that  the  hours  worked  in  1919,  1920,  and 
1921  decreased  heavily.    The  number  of  men  employed  in  1919  and 
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1920  and  the  aggregate  compMisation  diows  heavy  increases.  The 
number  of  men,  the  hours  worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensation 
decreased  in  1^1,  due  to  a  policy  of  deferred  maintenance  on  the 
part  of  the  carriers. 

Charts^  BlU  and  B20  show  the  number  of  freight-train  employees 
and  the  passenger-train  employees,  the  hours  worked,  and  the  aggre- 
•rate  compensation.  In  the  case  of  the  fi*eight-train  employees,  the 
figures  represent  the  average  per  1,000  freight-train  miles,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  pdssenger-train  employees  the  average  per  1,000  pas- 
senger-train miles.  As  in  other  branches  of  railroad  service,  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  aggregate  compensation  shows  con- 
siderable increase  over  1916.  In  these  two  classes  of  employees,  how- 
ever, the  number  and  the  hours  worked  depend  largely  upon  the 
number  of  trains  operated^ 

Chart  B21  give»  the  same  infownatioft  for  the  clerical  forces.  The 
figures  from  which  this  chart  was  made  represent  an  average  based 
on  train-miles  per  mile  of  track,  it  being  recognized  that  the  clerical 
forces  not  only  have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  trains,  their  number 
bein^  increased  or  diminished  as  the  volume  of  traffic  increases  or 
diminishes,  but  they  also  have  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
track  and  the  equipment.  In  number  the  clerical  forces  have  in- 
creased steadily  each  year  smce  1916;  The  hours  worked  have  also 
increased,  with  a  slight  recession  in  1921.  The  aggregate  compensa- 
tion increased  each  year. 

Chart  B22^ shows  the  traffic  employees,  the  number  of  days  worked, 
and  the  aggregate  compensation,  the  figures  representing  an  average 
based  on  train-miles  per  mile  of  road.  During  the  period  of  Federal 
control  the  number  of  traffic  employees  was  gradually  reduced,  as 
was  also  the  dajrs  worked  and  the  aggregate  compeivsation.  During 
1920,  while  thenumber  of  employees  and  the  days  worked  did  not 
attain  the  1916  level,  the  aggregate  compensation  for  that  year  shows 
an  increase  over  1916.  In  1921  an  increase  in  the  number  of  traffic 
employees,  the  days  worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensation  is 
shown,  although  the  number  and  the  days  worked  did  not  attain  the 
level  of  1916.  This  indicates  that  the  carriers  had  not  as  yet  re- 
stored their  traffic  forces  to  the  prewar  basis. 

Chart  B28  shows  the  transportation  department  employees,  ex- 
clusive of  train  employees,  giving  the  number,  the  hours  worked,  and 
the  aggregate  compensation.  The  number  of  these  employees  is 
responsive  in  some  degree  to  the  volume  of  traffic  handled.  The 
aggregate  compensation  shows  notable  increases.  The  number  of 
employees  and  the  hours  worked  increased  over  1916,  except  that  in 
1921  the  hours  worked  shows  a  decrease. 

Chart  B24  shows  the  general  officers,  number  of  days  worked,  and 
aggregate  compensation.  The  figures  represent' an  average  based  on 
train-miles  per  mile  of  road*  Increases  are  shown  in  the  number, 
tha  mimber  of  days  worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensation. 

Chart  B25  shows  the  number  of  division  officers,  the  niunber  of 
days  -worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensation,  indexed  to  1916.  In 
this  classification,  as  in  those  preeedin^,  tb«  inta^ase  in  the  aggregate 
compeBsatkfi  w€ms  in  greater  ratia.  than  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  and  the  number  of  days  worked. 

'Chart  B26  indicates  graphically  the  number  of  all  employees  of 
railroads,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  the  aggregate  compensa- 
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tion.  The  figures  which  support  this  chart  represent  an  arerage 
based  on  train-miles  per  mile  of  road.  This  indicates  clearly  the  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  employees,  with  the  hours  of  work,  increas- 
ing at  a  lesser  ratio,  while  the  compensation  shows  remarkable  m- 
creases  beginning  with  the  year  1917,  there  being  a  recession  in  the 
aggregate  compensation  for  1921,  due  in  large  part  to  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  employees.  This  chart  and  all  the  preceding  charts 
covering  this  subject  indicate  what  the  aggregate,  compensation  voold 
have  been  had  the  wage  reduction  of  July  1, 1921,  been  made  effective 
on  January  1,  1921.  This  will  serve  as  an  index  of  the  labor  bill 
which  the  carriers  may  be  required  to  meet  during  1922  and  succeed- 
ing years  at  the  present  rates  paid  labor,  influenced,  however,  by  the 
volume  of  traffic  handled  and  by  the  volume  of  maintenance  work 
performed. 

Chart  B27  indicates  the  relation  of  the  wages  paid  several  classes 
of  railroad  employees,  industrial  workers,  and  farm  laborers,  toother 
with  indices  of  the  wholesale  commodity  prices  and  cost  of  bving. 
This  indicates  decreases  in  the  rates  paid  in  all  classes  of  labor,  be- 
ginning in  1920  in  the  case  of  industrial  workers  and  in  1921  in  the 
case  of  railroad  and  farm  labor. 

Since  these  tables  and  charts  were  comoiled  the  actual  figures 
giving  the  average  number  of  employees  and  the  aggregate  compen- 
sation for  1921  have  been  made  available.  The  average  number  of 
employees  in  1921  was  1,661,301,  an  increase  of  14,204^  or  eight-tenths 
of  1  per  cent,  over  1916.  The  aggregate  compensation  in  1921  was 
$2,800,896,614,  an  increase  of  90.7  per  cent  over  1916. 

In  addition  to  the  charts  and  tables  covering  this  subject  thus  out- 
lined, the  commission  made  an  extensive  investigation  covering  the 
rates  paid  to  railroad  labor  and  to  analogous  classes  of  labor  in  out- 
side industries  in  several  of  the  important  States.  Generally,  the 
rates  paid  to  railroad  employees  in  the  classes  analogous  with  other 
industry  are  higher  than  those  paid  in  outside  industry. 

Chart  B28  indicates  the  average  per  train-mile,  revenue,  and  ex- 
l>enses,  and  shows  the  proportionate  amount  paid  to  labor  in  its 
relation  to  other  expenses.  In  1916  labor  received  40.8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue.  In  1921  it  received  50.7  per  cent.  The  aggregate  com- 
pensation paid  to  employees  shows  an  increase  in  1920  of  151  per 
cent  over  1916  and  90.7  per  cent  in  1921  over  1916.  The  number  of 
employees  in  1920  shows  an  increase  of  384,830  over  1916.  In  1921, 
however,  the  total  number  was  1,661,301,  or  14,204  more  than  in  1916. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

We  have  referred  briefly  to  the  operating  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  carriers.  Table  B2  includes,  among  other  things,  the  an- 
nual increases  or  decreases  of  various  items  of  the  income  account. 
The  operating  revenues  of  the  carriers  are^  of  course,  susceptible  of 
increase  only  through  an  increase  in  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares,  or  by  an  increased  volume  of  traffic  handled  under  favorable 
conditions  as  to  cost. 

The  most  favorable  year  in  recent  railroad  history  from  the  stand- 
point of  net  revenues  was  1916.  For  comparative  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  calendar  year  of  1916  for,  although  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1916,  shows  an  even  more  favorable  situation, 
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it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  proper  comparison  as  between  the  calen- 
dar years  following  and  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  year  ended  December  31,  1916,  the  net  operating  revenue 
shows  an  increase  of  46.9  per  cent  over  1911.  The  net  ton-mileage 
shows  an  increase  of  43.9  per  cent  over  1911.    The  effects  of  the  war 
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were  noticeable  in  1917,  which  shows  an  increase  of  53.6  per  cent  in 
net  ton-miles,  when  compared  with  1911,  but  an  increase  of  only  39.5 
per  cent  in  net  operating  revenue,  or  a  decrease  of  5.5  per  cent  under 
.the  previous  year.  In  1918,  with  an  increase  in  gross  revenues  of 
77.3  per  cent  over  1911,  there  was  an  increase  of  109.3  per  cent  in 
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tolal  operatingp  expense^  and  an  increase  of  only  5S  per  cent  in  the 
,'  net  operaiting  revenae,  while  the  net  operating  income  decreased 
11.9  per  cent*  In  191^  the  gross  reraaue  increased  86»9  per  cent, 
but  t^  steadv  upward  trend  costs  is  reflected  in  an  increaee  of  1S1.2 
per  cent  in  the  total  operating  expense.  The  net  revenue,  therefore, 
■:  shows  a  decrease  of  12.3  per  cent  and  the  net  operating  income  a  de- 

-  crease  of  37.2  per  cent.  In  19*20  the  situation  was  still  worse.  The 
gross  operating  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  124.6  per  cent  over  1911, 
the  total  operating  expenne  an  increase  of  206.4  per  cent,  net  operat- 
ing revenue  a  decrease  of  59.2  per  cent,  while  the  net  operating  in^ 

-  eoBie  shows'  a  decrease  of  97  per  cent* 

Tables  Bl  and  B2  and  chart  Bl  show  the  various  items  of  the  in* 
__  come  accounts,  and  also  show  the  per  cent  of  annual  inerea^  and 
the  increase  in  each  year  over  the  year  1911.  Table  B41  gives  the 
revenues  and  expenses  by  general  accounted  Table  B42  the  passenger- 
service  train  revenue,  and  Table  B43  the  income  account  of  the  Pull- 
man Co. 

Chart  B28  gives  the  average  per  train-mile  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penses, segregated  as  to  genersS  accounts. 

Chart  Bl  shows  the  situation  graphically,  and  indiciU;es  the 
«rreat  shrinkage  in  net  operating  revenue  and  net  operating  income. 
Among  the  d^uctions  which  must  be  made  from  net  operating  reve- 
nue are  the  taxes,  both  State  and  Federal.  In  1911  the  railroads  paid 
taxes  amounting  to  $98,620,848.  In  1913  this  had  increased  to  $118,- 
386.a59,  of  which  $118,660,997  was  paid  as  State  taxes  and  $4,725,862 
as  Federal  taxes.  In  1920  State  taxes  had  risen  to  $228,291,201, 
and  Federal  taxes  were  $48,619,308,  a  total  of  $271,910,509,  or  an 
increase  of  175.7  per  cent  over  the  year  1911.  The  rate  of  return  on 
investment  in  1911  was  5.08  per  cent.  In  the  calendar  vear  1916  it 
was  6.16  per  cent.  In  1920  it  was  0.11  per  cent.  These  figures 
based  upon  the  net  operating  income,  which  does  not  include  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  railroad  companies  by  the  Government  during 
theperiod  of  Federal  control  and  during  the  guaranty  period  in  1920. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  present  facilities  of  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  United  States  will,  with  increased  operating  effi- 
ciency, meet  the  present  needs  for  transportation.  The  exceptions 
include  terminal  facilities  and  the  supply  of  freight-car  equipment. 

Although  operating  efficiency  shows  a  steady  improvement,  the 
lack  of  terminal  tracks  and  facilities  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
freight  cars  has,  during  periods  of  business  prosperity,  proved  to 
1)«  a  severe  handicap  to  the  business  of  the  country,  influencing  as 
it  does  the  processes  of  inflation  at  the  outset  and  later  the  reaction 
by  the  stagnation  it  has  induced. 

The  commission  desires  to  emphasize  the  premise  that  transpor- 
tation should  be  an  incident  to  trade  and  should  never  restrict 
commerce. 

The  whole  course  of  law  enactment  affecting  interstate  and  for- 
ei^  commerce  has  been  based  upon  the  principle  that  no  restrictive 
influences  shall  be  placed  upon  the  interchange  and  transportation 
of  the  commodities  necessary  to  daily  life  and  the  advancement  of 
our  civilization.  Full  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  progress 
made  in  transportation  by  steam  railroad  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  industry  and  commerce  it  has  created  by  the  extension  of  the 
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radii  of  distribution.  This  mode  of  transportation  must  continue 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  Nation's  traffic,  and  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, therefore,  in  any  manner  to  restrict  the  exchange  and  trans- 
portation of  the  commodities  produced  and  offered  jot  exchanj^ 

The  necessity  for  the  increase  and  improvement  of  railroad  facili- 
ties must  be  measured  not  by  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  presently 
nor  in  previous  years  on  the  average^  but  by  the  amount  moved 
during  the  years  of  greatest  business  activity  plus  the  annual  increase 
produced  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  country  and  the  expectancy 
of  the  continuance  of  such  normal  growth.  Increases  in  efficiency 
made  possible  by  improved  devices  will  in  some  degree  modify  these 
requirements.  It  is  essential,  however,  and  the  country  demands 
that  there  shall  be  a  margin  in  the  transportation  facilities  in  excess 
of  what  are  termed  "  normal  requirements,"  so  that  any  expansion  of 
business  activity  may  proceed  unhampered. 

The  car  supply  must  at  all  times  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
The  terminal  facilities  must  be  improved  to  handle  adequately  all 
traffic  seeking  an  outlet  through  the  ports  or  inland  termini,  either 
by  the  unification  and  joint  operation  of  existing  terminal  facili- 
ties or  by  the  addition  of  new  trackage  and  other  facilities,  or  by 
both. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  managers  of  the  steam 
railroads  will  continue  to  adopt  improved  devices  and  methods,  and 
thereby  increase  efficiency  of  operation;  that  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees  will  by  study  and  application  fit  themselves  better  to  per- 
form their  important  duties,  so  vital  to  the  public  welfare ;  that  the 
shipping  public  will  cooperate  with  the  carriers,  and,  meeting  their 
representatives  upon  common  ground  of  mutual  understanding, 
minimize  the  occasion  for  governmental  intervention. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  present  a  picture  here  not  of  the  amounts 
finally  received  by  the  railroad  corporations  but  of  the  operating 
conditions  which  have  been  met  during  the  past  several  years,  ana 
while  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  such  conditions  will  not  again 
obtain,  we  must  base  our  calculations  for  tlie  future  upon  the  facts 

E resented  herein.  The  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  must 
e  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  will  not  do  to  make  up  deficits 
by  appropriations  of  public  funds.  The  railroad  companies  must 
be  operated  with  the  expectation  that  the  gross  revenues  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  operating  expenses  and  leave  a  reasonable  return 
upon  the  investment.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  that  the  transportation  companies  be  made  going  concerns; 
that  they  be  placed  upon  a  substantial  foundation  in  every  respect; 
and  that  the  operating  expenses  be  reduced  by  careful  and  efficient 
management. 
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Chapter  III. 
EAILEOAD  MANAGEMENT  AND  OKGANIZATION. 

The  efficiency  of  railroad  management  under  private  control  de- 
mands adequate  service  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  cost.  Railroads  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  transportation,  their  output 
being  measured  in  units  of  tons  and  passengers  carried  1  mile. 
The  efficiency  with  which  they  function  as  a  whole  is  measured  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  that  output.  The  efficiency  of  rail- 
roads varies  with  different  railroads  and  involves  a  great  many 
operating  factors  which  differ  with  the  methods,  practices,  and  or- 
ganization of  each  individual  road.  It  was  impossible  for  this 
commission  to  make  such  an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  each  individual  railroad  as  would  permit  arriving  at  con- 
clusions or  making  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  each 
individual  line.  Certain  general  figures,  however,  have  been  set  up 
which  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  efficiency  of  railroads  in  recent 
years,  compared  with  prior  years.  These  comparisons  in  a  general 
way  reflect  the  improved  efficieticv  of  railroad  management.  In 
1920  a  record  movement  of  447^78,126^869  ton-miles  of  traffic  was 
handled,  with  10,100,904  less  freight-train  miles  than  were  necessary 
to  handle  440,001,713,665  ton-miles  in  1918,  which  was  the  first 
year  of  Federal  control  and  the  previous  record  year.  The  passen- 
ger-train service  in  1920  showed  an  increase  of  20,443,374  train-miles 
over  1919,  but  passenger  service  has  not  yet  been  fully  restored  to 
the  level  existing  prior  to  Federal  control.  Another  measure  of 
the  efficiency  of  railroad  management  can  be  obtained  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  actual  performance  of  railroads  with  investment  in  prop- 
erties over  a  series  of  years.  The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  show  that  for  every  $100  investment  in  prop- 
erty reported  by  the  railroads,  the  performance  in  1890  was  983 
tons  of  freight  carried  1  mile  and  163  passengers  carried  1  mile. 
As  a  result  of  improved  equipment,  better  methods  of  operation,  and 
supervision  since  1890,  the  railroads  in  1920  carried  for  every  $100 
of  property  investment  2,063  tons  of  freight  1  mile  and  231  passen- 
^rs  1  mile,  representing  an  increase  of  110  per  cent  in  freight  and 
50  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic. 

The  processes  of  railroad  business  represent  a  continued  cycle  of 
experimentation  in  efforts  to  better  and  cheaper  facilities  and  op- 
eration, but  there  is  doubtless  room  for  much  further  improvement, 
especially  through  the  introduction  of  more  advanced  methods  in 
railroad  shops  and  the  installation  of  new  and  more  efficient  designs 
of  machinery  and  buildings. 

During  the  period  of  Federal  control  terminal  facilities  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  were  consolidated.  These 
consolidations  have  been  largely  abandoned  under  private  control. 
This  commission  believes  that  the  unification  and  joint  operation  of 
terminals  affords  an  oppoilunity  for  very  large  savings  in  operat- 
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ing  costs,  and  will  also  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  operatioB 
of  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  and  that  such  unification  and  joint  op- 
eration of  railroad  terminals  should  be  accomplished  wherever  fas- 
ter service  and  more  efficient  operation  can  be  secured  at  less  cost. 

There  is  also  an  excessive  aupHcation  of  tra<;ks  to  parallel  con- 
struction which  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  traffic  arrai^re- 
ments  between  the  railroads  coticernea.  This  commission  believes 
such  arrangements  should  be  consummated  wherever  they  can  be  in 
keeping  with  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  competition  between  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  operation 
which  this  parallel  construction  involves.  The  interests  of  individ- 
ual railway  managements  under  private  and  competitive  operatioB 
are  not  idwitical.  This  lack  of  identity  of  interests  results  in  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  disputes  between  railway  managements  whidi 
can  not  be  entirely  avoided  if  the  interests  of  the  individual  prop- 
erties and  the  people  whom  they  serve  are  to  be  fully  protected 
These  disputes  ana  differences  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
by  conference  and  agreement,  in  order  that  the  public  function  of 
transportation  may  he  carried  forward  properly  and  efficiently  and 
the  questions  involved  be  determined .  without  resort  to  the  consti- 
tuted public  authority.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  close  inter- 
relation of  interest  and  interdependence  of  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, and  industry.  There  should  be  a  better  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  each  of  the  problems  of  tl^  other,  and  a  closer  contact  with 
the  responsible  representatives  of  these  three  great  interests.  The 
failure  to  appreciate  this  interdependen^ce  is  in  a  large  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  present  railway  trouble,  and  this 
commission  believes  that  the  establishment  of  puolic-service  depart- 
ments by  the  railroads  which  have  not  already  created  them  wonH 
do  much  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  extent  of  the  suf>ervision  and  control  exercised  by  manag^ 
ment  over  transportation  costs  and  operatting  performance  is  not 
generally  appreciated  by  the  pnblic.  A  detaifed  statement,  with  ac- 
companying exhibits  showing  the  cost- accounting  system  of  one  of 
the  large  railroads  of  the  coimtry,  was  presented  to  the  commisaoo. 
This  statement  and  the  exhibits  aceompKanying  it  show  a  very  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  costs  of  the  various  operations  performed  by  the 
railroad^  and  that  the  management,  especially  of  the  large  lines,  is 
currently  advised  in  regard  to  detailed  items  of  cost  and  their  reh- 
tion  to  performance.  These  detailed  items  of  cost  show  daily  fne' 
consumption  per  unit  of  service,  the  actual  performance  of  trains  and 
locomotives,  the  coal  consumed  in  such  operation,  labor  cost,  and  all 
other  items  of  cost  and  service  which  are  necessai*y  to  accnrttely 
gauge  the  i>erformance  of  the  road  and  to  supervise  and  etmtrol  its 
operations  upon  the  most  effective  and  efficient  basis. 

In  dealing  between  themselves  and  as  a  group  with  the  puWic  Ae 
management  has  set  tip  varioos  organizations  throughout  tJie  coon- 
try,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  various  consolidated  tirifi 
bureaus  and  the  American  Railway  AssociatioB. 

The  duties  of  the  tariff  bureaus  are  the  coordination  and  TObHea- 
tion  of  passenger  and  freight  tariffs.  Since  the  return  of  ihe  rail- 
roads to  their  owners  by  the  Federal  Government,  these  btireaos 
have  established  so-called  standing  rate  committees  whose  functions 
are  to  deal  directly  with  the  shippers  of  the  couDtry  when  dbcnssing 
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rate  changes.  The  establishment  of  these  standing  rate  committees 
represents  an  advancement  in  railway  management  in  dealing  with 
the  public.  Usually  the  occupants  of  positions  on  these  committees 
are  men  of  high  caliber  and  long  experience,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions are  generally  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the  shippers  in 
the  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  tariff  bureau. 

The  American  Eailway  Association  had  its  origin  in  the  "  Time- 
table convention  "  in  1872,  and  the  name  was  finally  adopted  in  1891. 
Its  original  purpose  was  "  to  harmonize  and  coordinate  the  principles 
and  practices  of  American  steam  railroads  with  respect  to  their  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance.*'  EHiring  and  since  the  war, 
however,  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  association  has  been  enlarged, 
until  to-day  it  is  the  central  organization  of  steam  lines  in  dealing 
with  the  public^  Government  departments,  etc.,  and  in  coordinating 
the  activities  between  the  railroads.  The  association  work  is  con- 
ducted by  committees  under  the  following  general  divisions :  Operat- 
ing, transportation,  engineering,  traffic  (as  related  to  operation), 
mechanical,  purchases  and  stores,  and  freight  claims. 

There  are  in  addition  committees  of  the  association  which  are  in 
charge  of  the  following  subjects:  Car  service,  automatic  train  con- 
trol, fuel  conservation,  and  inspection  of  standard  material. 

The  car  service  division  is  an  agency  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  and  is  composed  of  a  chairman  and  requisite  number  of 
managers,  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  Its  princi|)al  duties 
are  to:  (1)  Supervise  the  application  of  car  service  and  per  diem 
rules ;  (2)  regulate  car  supply  as  between  railroads,  and,  when  neces- 
sary to  meet  traffic  conditions,  to  transfer  cars  from  one  railroad  or 
terrrtoiy  to  another;  and  (3)  obtain  and  compile  such  statements  and 
car  j>eriormance  statistics  as  deemed  necessary. 

The  car  service  division  maintains  contact  with  the  Bureau  of 
Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  assisting  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  complaints  as  to  car  service  and  supply  brought  to 
its  attention  through  this  medium.  While  its  policy  is  to  influence 
and  encourage  direct  working  relationships  between  the  shipper 
and  railroad,  nevertheless  its  offices  are  at  all  times  available  for  such 
use  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable  in  maintaining  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  public  and  the  railroads  in  all  matters  respecting 
car  service.  The  service  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public  in  the 
five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  car  service  division  has  justified  its 
conception  and  continued  maintenance. 

But  no  car  service  control  which  depends  wholly  upon  voluntary 
agreement  and  action  of  the  carriers  themselves  can  be  wholly  suc- 
cessful in  the  accomplishment  of  purposes  for  which  central  control 
of  cars  is  established.  The  commission  is  consequently  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a  central  control  of  cars,  clothed  with  sufficient 
authority  to  require  the  current  balancing  of  car  movements,  with  a 
new  to  avoiding  car  shortages  and  emergencies  which  arise  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  cost  incident  to  unnecessary  empty-car  move- 
ment, and  providing  for  divisional  agencies,  having  the  necessary 
organization  and  power  to  keep  advised  currently  of  car  movements, 
and  to  provide  promptly  for  the  movements  necessary  to  balance  the 
eicess  movement  in  one  direction.    • 
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Chapter  IV. 
EAILWAT  FINANCE. 

Agriculture,  as  the  greatest  of  American  industries,  is  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  transportation,  which  is  the  second  industry.  The 
two  have  many  interests  in  common,  and  the  crippling  of  either  re- 
acts upon  the  other.  It  is  vital  to  the  farmer  that  he  should  have 
prompt  and  adequate  transportation  for  his  crops  at  reasonable  rat«s. 
To  meet  this  need,  the  development  of  the  railroad  facilities  of  the 
country  should  be  kept  abreast  of  the  growth  of  population  and  of 
the  consuming  capacity  of  that  population. 

The  Nation  should  have  an  adequate  and  efficient  transportation 
system,  and  such  system  should  make  proper  use  of  all  available  and 
suitable  agencies.  Transportation  should  be  so  coordinated  that 
each  agency  can  perform  the  particular  function  for  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  to  the  end  that  transj)ortation  may  be  produced  most 
economically,  taking  into  consideration  all  elements  oi  cost. 

The  steam  railway  system  of  the  United  States  is  in  large  part  the 
result  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise  and  is  owned  by  our  citi- 
zens and  their  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  charitable,  edu- 
cational, and  other  institutions.  Some  of  our  lar^  transcontinental 
systems  were  built,  however,  with  Government  aid  in  the  form  of 
land  grants,  and  in  some  cases  financial  assistance.  Not  infrequently 
has  private  enterprise  ventured  its  capital  into  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  undeveloped  territories,  which  at  the  time  offered 
little  prospect  of  returns  for  many  years  to  come.  Some  of  these 
ventures  have  been  veir  successful  and  have  contributed  to  the  up- 
building of  systems  oi  railways  efficient  in  themselves  and  strong 
financially.  Other  ventures  have  been  less  successful,  partly  because 
of  years  of  severe  competition,  partly  because  the  development 
of  the  country  tributary  to  the  line  was  long  deferred,  and  partly 
because  they  were  ill  conceived  and  wrongly  located.  Some  lines, 
well  conceived  and  properly  constructed,  have  suffered  through  un- 
sound or  even  improper  financing.  The  principal  losses  incident 
to  such  improper  financing  have  fallen  upon  the  investing  public. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  concerning  railroad  finance  and  credit 
is  to  consider  it  constructively  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future. 

In  considering  the  financial  aspects  of  the  transportation  industry, 
it  is  recognized  that  the  cost  of  capital  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  enters  into  the  rate  charged  for  transporta- 
tion. An  investment  which  commands  public  confidence  and  brings 
an  assured  return  is  more  freely  made  and  on  a  lower  basis  of  a^ 
than  one  which  is  subject  to  uncertainty  and,  possible  attack.  It 
is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  earnings  of  well-managed 
and  properly  capitalized  railroads  should  be  such  as  will  protect 
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their  securities  outstanding  and  attract,  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
new  money  needed  for  additional  facilities.  While  there  has  been 
more  ^neral  public  discussion  of,  and  inquiry  into,  the  cost  of 
sustaining  railroad  investment,  yet  the  return  paid  thereon  re- 
quires a  much  smaller  outlay  than  for  most  of  the  other  important 
railroad  costs. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  organized  and  acting  under 
the  act  of  1887,  and  amendments  thereto,  has  from  the  beginning  re- 
quired reports  and  statistics  from  the  carriers.  The  regulations  cov- 
ering the  accounts  and  reports  of  the  carriers  have  been  enlarged 
and  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  the  reports  have  become  more 
uniform  and  exact.  The  commission  established  detailed  rules  with 
respect  to  both  the  income  and  capital  accounts  in  1907,  but  it  was 
not  until  1914  that  the  commission  was  given  power  to  enforce  its 
regulations.  No  more  comprehensive  and  valuable  data  with  respect 
to  railroad  operation  generally  is  available  than  the  compilations 
made  by  the  Bureau  or  Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission gives  the  total  property  investment  of  the  carriers  (exclud- 
ing switching  and  terminal  companies) : 

December  31,  1920 $19,839,276,119 

The  foregoing  investment  does  not  take  into  account — 
Materials  and  supplies  which  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920,  approximated ^^  $765, 000, 000 

Working  capital  _  J_^ 550, 000.  000 

' •  1,315.000,000 

Taking  these  elements  of  Investment  into  account,  the 
total  property  investment  used  in  the  transportation 
service  is  approximately 21,154,000,000 

While  the  carriers  have  relied  upon  their  property  investment  ac- 
counts as  the  best  information  reflecting  the  investment  in  their  prop- 
erties, these  accounts  have  been  criticized  and  questioned  in  various 
ways.  In  their  decision  in  the  so-called  Five  JPer  Cent  case,  July 
24, 1914,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  commented  on  this  as 
follows: 

The  criticism  made  by  the  protestants  of  the  property  investment  accounts 
of  the  carriers  is  weU  founded ;  but  notwithstanding  their  imperfections  these 
accounts  aflford  a  usable  basis  for  a  fairly  satisfactory  study  of  the  course  and 
tendency  of  the  returns.  The  accounting  rules  made  effective  by  the  commis- 
sion on  July  1,  1907,  required  all  entries  in  the  property  accounts  of  railways 
to  be  stated  in  terms  of  cash. 

Growing  partly  out  of  these  criticisms,  and  also  because  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  public  and  many  of  the  carriers,  Congress 
passed  the  valuation  act.  Since  1913  a  large  organization  of  engi- 
neers and  accountants,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  in  conjunction  with  similar  organizations  of 
the  various  railroads,  have  been  engaged  in  developing  and  compil- 
ing data  looking  to  an  ultimate  determination  of  railway  value  by 
that  commission.  The  United  States  Government,  through  that 
commission,  has  expended  on  this  work  $23,000,000  and  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  railroad  corporations  have  spent  ap- 
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proximately  $55,000,000  for  their  participation  ia  the  undertaking. 
The  importance  of  the  work  can  not  be  overestimated,  and  its  com- 
pletion should  be  expedited  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with 
proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  work. 

In  the  rate  proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion known  as  Ex  parte  74,  preliminary  to  the  advances  in  rates  al- 
lowed in  August,  1920,  that  commission  s  bureau  of  statistics  compiled 
figures  showing  the  total  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of  the 
railways,  including  materials  and  supplies  on  hand,  Ixit  excluding 
cash  and  other  working  capital,  as  reported  by  tbe  carriers  as  of 
December  31,  1919,  to  be  $20,040,572,611.  The  Interstate  Commera 
Commission  did  not  accept  these  figures  as  the  basis  for  its  con- 
clusion, but  fixed  the  sum  of  $18,900,000,000  as  ihe  fair  value  of 
railway  property  at  that  time,  to  be  used  as  a  tentative  basis  for 
rate-making  purposes,  until  such  time  as  further  progress  had 
been  made  m  the  valuation  proceedings. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  figure 
is  the  result  of  calculations  based  upon  such  data  as  had  been  col- 
lected under  the  provisions  of  the  valuation  act.  supplemented  by 
other  investigations  which  it  had  made.  Mr.  Commissioner  Hal 
in  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce on  January  5, 1922,  in  this  connection  said : 

All  of  the  results  produced  by  years  of  warYs.  on  the  part  of  the  Buretu  of 
Valuation  were  utilized,  both  as  to  particular  roads  and  as  to  general  tendencies 
and  principles.  These  data  covered  (a)  information  as  to  tlie  original  cost  of 
the  property,  (6)  cost  of  reproduction  new,  (c)  the  acctued  depreciatioo,  (d) 
the  amount  of  the  investment,  (e)  the  corporate  histories  of  the  properties, 
(f)  tlie  values  of  the  lands;  and  (g)  other  values  and  elements  of  value,  if  any. 

Those  were  found  in  the  working  papers  in  our  Bureau  erf  Valuation,  which 
had  accumulated  during  this  period  of  time 

We  utilized  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  not  oiriy  in  eases  where 
reports  from  the  engineering,  land,  and  accounting  sections  were  all  completed, 
or  work  being  done  by  sections,  but  where  substantial  completion  had  been 
reached  in  the  work  of  any  of  these  divisions^  Some  idea  of  the  magnltiuk 
of  this  special  task  of  compilation  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  572  em- 
ployee-days service  were  performed  in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  in  this  phtue 
of  the  work. 

We  also  had  before  us  the  investment  accounts  of  the  carriers.  Since  1907 
these  have  been  considerably  policed  by  us  with  the  force  at  our  disposal. 

Sonnd  credit  enables  the  railroads  to  provide  adequate  service 
and  facilities.  The  soundness  of  railroad  credit  depends  upon  earn- 
ing a  reasonable  return  upon  value  of  the  property  put  to  public  use, 
to  attract  the  new  investment  needed  to  increase  transportation 
service  and  facilities.  Such  service  and  facilities  must  be  enlarged 
and  improved,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  and 
its  business  expansion.  The  transportation  act  of  1920  authorized 
the  Interstate  Uommerce  Commission  to  establish  rates  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fair  return  on  the  aggregate  value  to  be  determined  by  the 
latter  commission  of  the  railway  property  of  the  carriers  held  for  and 
used  in  the  transportation  service^  Acting  under  that  authority  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C<Mnmission  fixed  such  rates  as  it  is  expected 
would  produce  the  return  specified  in  the  transportation  act,  of  not 
exceeding  6  per  cent  for  the  railroads  in  groups,  for  the  two  years 
ending  Marcn  1, 1922 ;  because  of  a  decrease  in  traffic  that  expectation 
unfortunately  was  not  realized. 
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Congress,  in  passing  the  transportation  act,  had  the  stabilizing 
of  railroad  credit  in  mind  when  it  provided  that  rates  should  be  so 
fixed  as  to  produce  a  definite  return  upon  aggregate  railway  value. 
This  rate  of  return  after  March  1,  1922,  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  time  to  time,  and  in  making  its 
determination  the  transportation  act  requires  it  to  give  consideration 
to  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  for 
enlarging  the  transportation  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation. 

In  its  report  (to  accompany  S.  3288)  dated  November  10,  1919,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  said : 

As  commerce  increases  In  volume  the  facilities  of  trnnsportation  must  Increase, 
and  without  reckoning  the  funds  which  must  bo  secured  to  discharjie  nmturlng 
obligations  already  in  existence  it  will  be  concealed  by  everybody  that  inunense 
sums  will  be  required  from  year  to  year  for  new  construction,  additional  equip- 
ment, and  necessary  improvement.  The  capital  thus  demanded  must  be  drawn 
from  thos^  who  have  money  to  invest,  and  of  course  it  must  be  voluntarily 
contributed.  If  the  people  who  have  money  wlU  not  invest  it  in  the  transpor- 
tation enterprise,  private  ownership  and  operation  under  public  control  must 
necessarily  fail.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  any  legislation  which  may 
be  proposed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  private  ownership  and  operation  must  tender 
to  the  future  investor  reasonable  security  for  the  investment  he  is  asked  to 
make  and  reasonable  assurance  of  such  yearly  return  upon  his  money  as  \vlll 
induce  him  to  enter  the  field.  The  better  the  security  and  the  more  certain  the 
return  the  less  will  be  the  rate  required  to  attract  the  Investment. 

Not  only  has  the  necessity  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  as  vital 
to  railway  credit  been  recognized  by  Congress,  but  has  been  clearly 
stated  as  well  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  follows 
(decision  of  July  29,  1914,  No.  5860,  Investigation  and, Suspension 
Docket  No.  338) : 

It  is  not  only  consistent  with  a  national  policy  that  Invites  the  private 
ownership  of  railroads  that  there  should  be  a  liberal  return  on  a  particular 
railroad  investment  when  the  property  has  been  wisely  planned  and  honestly 
constructed  and  is  efficiently  managed,  but  the  full  development  of  that  policy 
as  well  as  justice  required  that  such  return  should  be  made.  The  public  interest 
demands  not  only  the  adequate  maintenance  of  existing  railroads,  but  a  constant 
increase  of  our  transportation  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and 
requirements  of  our  commerce.  If  such  development  is  to  be  accomplished  with 
private  capital  in  conformity  with  our  traditions,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  facilities  will  not  be  provide<l  except  under  such  a  system  of  regu- 
lation as  will  reasonably  permit  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested. 

A  statement  is  submitted.  Table  Cl,  giving  the  property  invest- 
ment as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
carriers,  the  net  operating  income  (that  is,  the  funds  available  for 
interest,  dividends,  and  surplus  or  margin),  and  the  rate  of  return. 

In  1921  the  amount  earned  upon  the  value  tentatively  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  less  than  3|  per  cent,  which 
was  the  lowest  return  earned  since  1897,  excepting  diiring  the  years 
1919  and  1920,  which  were  affected  by  postwar  conditions.  Out  of 
that  return  the  railroads  must  pay  interest,  dividends,  and  other 
charges. 
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Table  Cl. — Property  investment  (book  value) ^  railway  operating  income  and  net  rM- 
way  operating  income,  1908-1920,  steam  roads,  excluding  switching  and  terminal 
companies. 


Investment  > 
(book  value). 

Railway 
operating 
income.^ 

Net  railway  operating 
income.* 

Yeor  ended— 

Amount. 

Return 
on  invest- 
ment 
(book 
value). 

June  30— 

1908 

SI  3. 213,766,640 
13,()09,183,615 
14,  .557  816,099 
15,612,378,846 
16,004,744,966 
16,588,603,109 
17,153,786,668 
17,441,420,382 
17,089,426,438 

17,842,776,668 
18,674,297,873 
18,984,756,478 
19,300,120,717 
19,839,276,119 

S<]  15, 080, 235 
732.(42,0^3 
828,466,756 
7QS,21Z,M5 
751.266,806 
831.343,282 
705,883,4^9 
727,  546, 101 
1,043,017,290 

1,100,645,422 
986,819,181 
682,646,750 
510,365,083 
69,819,830 

$628,912,932 
705,084,592 
799,336,033 
739,016,747 
721,185,107 
801  106,612 
673,329,793 
691,161,343 
999,940,509 

1,055,474,550 
946,833,851 
642,162,617 
449,173,544 
<  20, 500, 000 

Pcr  cent. 
4.76 

1909 

S.1S 

1910 

5l« 

1911 

4.73 

1912 

4.51 

1913 

4.83 

1914 , 

a.n 

1915 

a.  96 

1916 

5i.65 

Dec.  31— 

1916 

S.82 

1917 

S.10 

1918 

3.38 

1919 

2L33 

1920 

.10 

iFigqres  for  investment  are  those  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  carriers  and  do  not  indude 
property  investment  of  some  proprietary  companies  which  d,o  not  render  annual  reports,  notably  tbe 
proprietary  road  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  S3rstom.  They  also  include  some  duplications  in  iho  Atchison, 
Topeka  <Se  Santa  Fe  system.  If  these  facts  were  taken  into  account,  the  total  shown  for  1919  would  be 
increased  to  approximately  $19,565,646,681.  This  excludes  the  investment  of  switching  and  t^minal 
companies  amounting  to  $502,135,624.  Foregoing  investment  does  not  take  into  account  material  and 
supplies  and  working  capital,  which  as  of  Dec.  31, 1920,  amounted  to  approximately  $765,000,000  for  ma- 
teria 1  and  supplies  and  $650,000,000  for  working  capitaL  If  these  elements  of  investment  are  taken  into 
account,  the  total  for  1920  would  be  increased  from  $19,839,276,119  to  $21,154,000,000. 

«  "  Railway  operating  income"  for  1918  and  1919  includes  deficits  of  $47,067,926  and  $156,908,053,  ren>ee- 
tively,  representing  operating  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  from  corporate  reports  of  railways  under  Federal 
control. 

* ''  Net  railway  operating  income"  is  railway  operating  Income  (revenues  less  expenses  ^nd  taxes)  less 
debit  balance  of  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility  rentals. 

*  Partially  estimated. 

RELATION  OF  RAILROAD  CREDIT  TO  INDUSTRY. 

The  railroads  are  one  of  the  largest  consumers,  taxpayers,  and  em- 
ployers of  labor,  but  these  low  returns  prevent  them  from  promoting 
prosperity  and  providing  adequate  facilities,  improvements,  and 
equipment  until  that  situation  is  improved. 

Considering  the  present  obligations  resting  upon  the  Government 
and  upon  the  country  at  large,  and  as  a  matter  of  economic  policy, 
new  money  for  railroad  improvement  should  not  be  raised  through 
constant  Government  aid.  The  Government  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  guarantee  that  the  principal  of  railroad  securities  is  safe  and 
that  the  interest  and  dividends  thereon  will  be  regularly  paid.  In 
the  public  interest  the  railroad  industry  must  rest  upon  its  own 
foundations,  and  its  revenues  must  be  so  constructively  regulated 
that  their  operations  will  produce  enough  to  pay  fair  wages,  cost 
of  materials,  taxes,  meet  the  fixed  charges,  pay  a  fair  dividend,  and 
leave  a  small  margin  to  attract  investors  of  new  capital.  In  other 
words,  to  obtain  new  railroad  capital,  the  opportunities  to  earn  and 
pay  regular  returns  must  exist,  and  railroad  managements  must  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  the  greatest  initiative  in  improving  and  ex- 
tending transportation  facilities.     Furthermore,  conditions  should 
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be  created  whereby  the  sale  of  capital  stock  by  the  principal  roads 
will  become  possible  and  the  continued  increase  in  funded  debt  will 
be  minimized. 


PROPER    RELATION    BETWEEN    STOCK    AND    BONDS    SHOULD    BE    PRESERVED. 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  what  return  railway  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  earn,  it  should  be  remembered  that  m  the  struc- 
ture of  railway  credit  a  proper  relation  should  be  preserved  between 
stock  and  debt.  For  the  last  few  years  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
most  of  the  companies  to  do  any  financing  through  the  sale  of 
stock.  (See  Table  C2.)  The  moneys  which  they  have  raised  for  the 
most  part  come  from  the  sale  of  bonds  or  from  the  issuance  of  some 
other  form  of  evidences  of  indebtedness.  This  method  of  financing 
can  not  be  indefinitely  continued.  Railroads  can  not  go  on  constantly 
increasing  their  indebtedness  and  not  building  up  an  eq^uity  in  their 
properties  underlying  their  debt.  When  the  investor  thinks  that  too 
large  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  a  given  company 
is  represented  by  debt  and  not  enough  by  stock,  he  will  decline  to  buy 
further  bonds  of  that  company,  or  if  he  takes  them  it  will  be  only  at 
an  unduly  high  interest  rate.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  rail- 
road credit  should  be  so  strengthened  as  to  enable  a  properly  capi- 
talized, well-managed  company  with  adequate  traffic  to  do  its  financ- 
ing through  issues  of  stock.  Stock,  being  junior  to  debt,  and  having 
no  lien  on  the  property  or  equipment,  naturally  must  bring  a  larger 
return  in  order  to  be  attractive. 

Table    C2. — Railway  capital  actually  outstanding  and  net  income^  1908-1920,  steam 
roads,  excluding  snitching  and  terminal  companies. 


Year. 

Total  railway 
capital. 

Funded  debt. 

Stock. 

Ratio  of 
debt  to 
capital. 

Net  income. 

Ratio  of 
net  in- 
come to 
stock. 

June  30- 

1908 

$16,198,731,489 
16,992,630,340 
17  774  426,871 
18,437,820,946 
18,989,345,476 
19,028,535,973 
19,401,083,881 
19,719,893,944 
19,681,193,092 

19,630,610,082 
19,764,941,991 
19,453,273,003 
19,639,283,350 
20,122,608,364 

$8,897,992,216 
9,380,119,114 
9,788,696,861 
10,074,545,054 
10,436,898,200 
10,428,543,119 
10,746,868,639 
11,084,574  576 
10,938,086,453 

10,876,206,665 
10,761,145,441 
10,606,556,480 
10,656,158,686 
11,288,201,395 

$7,300,739,273 
7,612,411,226 
8,010,730,010 
8,363,275,802 
8,562,447,276 
8,509,992,854 
8,664,216,242 
8,636,319,368 
8,743,106,639 

8,755,403,517 
9,003,796,550 
8,846,716,514 
8,883,124,665 
8,834,406,969 

Percent. 
54.9 
55.2 
54.9 
64.6 
55.0 
54.8 
65.4 
56.2 
65.6 

65.4. 
64.6 
64.5 
64.5 
56.1 

$1)3,0S0,915 
441.  (>•).',  743 

-o<\,  1'*;,  124 

517. 2M  1,771 
4:.s,ii.';.,324 
5H,  201.  074 
3"r,..i:i!,542 
.   3VL?M',729 
G7l,:;'js,'243 

735,341,165 
668,224,696 
442,336,131 
496,609,104 
465,030,251 

Per  cent. 
G.08 

1909 

6.79 

1910 

7.28 

1911.-.-. 

6.54 

1912 

6.30 

1913 

6.33 

1914 

4.67 

1915 

4.11 

1916 

7.68 

Dec.  31— 

1916 

8.40 

1917 

7.31 

1918 

5.00 

1919 

6.50 

1920 

6.26 

The  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  which  commit  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  control  over  issues  of  securities,  of 
the  building  of  new  lines,  and  of  the  consolidation  of  companies  are 
of  great  importance,  and  reflect  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
regulation  of  the  instruments  of  interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern. 

The  transportation  act  as  a  whole  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  con- 
structive legislation  and  gives  promise  of  working  out  to  the  great 
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benefit  of  the  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  provisions  went 
into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  depression,  because  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  the  railroads  to  buila  up  any  reserves  such 
as  contemplated  in  the  act  to  carry  them  through  a  time  when  traffic 
was  subnormal  and  expenses  continued  to  be  abnormal. 

Certain  changes  in  the  act  are  suggested  in  other  parts  of  thhs 
report,  and  other  changes  will  undoubtedly  from  time  to  time  be 
made  as  experience  will  show  need  for  them.  The  relation  of  rail- 
road wages  and  working  conditions  to  railroad  finance  and  credit 
is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter  of  this  report. 

THE  RECAITUKE  PROVISION. 

The  transportation  act  provides  that  individual  companies  in  a 
region  which  under  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  earn  a  return  greater  than  6  per  cent  shall  surrender 
half  of  the  excess  to  the  Government.  This  provision  for  surrender, 
or  "recapture"  has  not  been  operating  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  determine  its  value,  and  no  funds  have  thus  far  accrued  to 
the  Public  Treasury. 

RAILROAD  TAXATION. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  burdens  placed  upK)n  transportation 
by  taxation  levied  bv  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  authorities. 
The  public  have  now  been  relieved  of  special  taxes  upon  freight  and 
passenger  transportation,  which  for  1920  approximated  $253,000,000. 
The  railroad  companies,  however,  are  assessed  a  tax  upon  income. 

In  1916  1,147  steam-railroad  corporations,  with  net  income  of 
$798,505,481,  paid  $15,628,776  corporation  income  tax.  In  1918  300 
steam-railroad  corporations,  with  net  income  of  $290,591,122,  paid 
$34,160,415  income  tax  and  $2,507,529  war-profits  and  excess-profits 
tax,  a  total  of  $36,667,944.  In  1918  229  steam-railroad  corporations 
reported  a  deficit  of  $22,412,892  and  paid  no  tax.  Effective  January 
1,  1922,  the  normal  tax  on  income  of  the  railroad  companies  was  in- 
creased from  10  per  cent  to  12|  per  cent. 

New  and  varied  forms  of  taxation  are  constantly  being  levied; 
some  of  them  are  intended  to  reach  railroads  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
forms  of  business.  Railroads  should,  of  course,  pay  proper  amount 
of  taxes,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  they  pay  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  public  through  rates. 

There  has  been  a  hea^^  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  railroads.  Tables  Bl  and  B2  and  chart  Bl  indicate  the  amount  of 
Federal  and  State  taxes  paid  annually  by  Class  I  railroads  since 
1911,  the  per  cent  of  increase  annually,  and  the  per  cent  of  increase 
over  1911  or  1913.  In  1911  the  total  of  both  Federal  and  State  Uxes 
was  $98,626,848;  in  1920  this  had  reached  $271,910,509;  an  increase 
of  175.7  per  cent.  Of  the  1920  taxes,  $48,619,308  were  Federal  and 
$223,291,201  State  taxes.  The  total  taxes  paid  in  1921  approximated 
$276,724,000.  After  paying  taxes  and  operating  expenses  in  1921, 
there  remained  but  $600,'406,000  to  pay  a  return  on  the  tentative  valu- 
ation of  $18,900,000,000  as  found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 
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The  cost  of  financii^  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  farms  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  is  increased  by  the  largfe  issues  of  tax-free  se- 
curities, which  result  in  the  absorption  of  credit  for  these  purposes, 
thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  credit  for  railroads  and  other  indus- 
tries whose  securities  are  not  tax  free,  and  increasing  the  interest  rate 
at  which  other  securities  can  be  sold. 

RAIlrWAT  EXPANSION   NECESSARY. 

The  transportation  systems  must  be  continually  improved  to  keep 
pace  with  industrial  progress.  It  is  possible  to  cheapen  transporta- 
tion through  intensive  development  such  as  electrification,  improve- 
ment of  rolling  stock  and  other  equipment,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
modem  methods  in  the  loading  of  trains.  This  country  has  enjoyed 
railroad  transportation  on  a  cheaper  basis  than  practically  any  other 
civilized  country  in  tlje  world,  but  can  not  continue  to  do  so  by  re- 
stricting initiative  or  by  undue  limitation  of  railroad  profits  earned 
under  uniform  and  reasonable  rates. 

To  help  bring  about  such  a  condition,  the  transportation  act 
authorized  the  loaning  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  to  the  rail- 
roads, under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, so  as  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  more  stable  basis  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war.  These  are  short-term  loans,  and  the  in- 
terest and  principal  thereon  must  be  regularly  paid  by  the  railroads. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  act  about  $263,000,000  have  been  loaned. 
In  view  of  other  national  requirements,  the  policy  of  government 
finance  is  not  a  desirable  fixed  policy. 

Under  the  transportation  act  the  return  is  computed  on  a  tenta- 
tive valuation  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  not  upon  the  valuation  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  For 
that  purpose,  the  commission  is  required  to  fix  rates  so  that  the  car- 
riers in  rate  groups  and  territories  will,  under  efficient  management 
and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance,  earn  a  fair  return 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  such  carriers 
held  for,  and  used  in  the  service  of,  transportation  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  commission  determines  such  aggregate  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  carriers.  In  addition,  the  commission  also  regulates 
new  issues  of  stocks  or  bonds,  construction  of  new  lines  and  facili- 
ties, and  the  leasing  or  consolidation  of  existing  lines.  This  is  all 
helpful  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  because  it  assures  that  a  return 
is  not  paid  on  any  watered  stock,  but  only  on  the  value  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  production  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country  increases 
on  the  average  from  3.6  to  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  traffic  units 
consisting  of  the  combined  ton  mileage  and  passenger  mileage  of  the 
railroads  increased  on  the  average  between  6  and  7  per  cent  per  an- 
num since  1908.  In  periods  of  prosperity  these  increases  are  sub- 
stantially exceeded,  but  the  transportation  service  of  the  country 
needs  an  increased  yearly  investment  to  finance  additional  tracks, 
stations,  equipment,  and  racilities  to  take  care  of  this  growth.  While 
it  is  generally  stated  that  a  billion  dollars  a  year  ought  to  be  pro- 
videato  finance  railway  extensions,  new  equipment,  and  improve- 
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ments,  the  actual  experience  since  1908  is  that  the  property  iwnd- 
ment  of  the  railroads  has  increased  on  an  average  of  only  $540,000,- 
000  per  annum.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prices  of  mate- 
rial and  labor  have  increased  and  that  increased  railroad  property 
investment  has  been  restricted  for  several  years,  at  least  $760,000,- 
000  per  annum  should  be  spent  for  several  years  for  the  foregoing 
purposes. 

An  important  consideration  in  this  connection  is  that  the  capitil 
funds  of  the  country  loaned  by  the  investors  and  the  banks  is  the 
surplus  derived  from  the  enterprise,  thrift,  and  sacrifices  of  all  hard- 
working, prudent  citizens  and  conservatively  managed  corpK)rations, 
and  is  a  species  of  general  reservoir  from  which  all  forms  of  industry 
must  draw.  It  is  important  to  the  agricultural  industry,  which  de- 
pends on  that  reservoir  in  the  same  way  as  the  railroad  industry, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  unduly  raised  to  the  railways 
because  of  reduced  net  earnings,  or  because  of  lar^e  issues  of  tai- 
free  securities.  If  the  interest  rate  to  the  railways  rises,  the  interest 
rate  to  the  farmer  will  also  increase,  for  the  capital  market  is  on  t 
competitive  basis,  and  what  affects  the  interest  rate  for  one  industry 
affects  the  rate  for  all  industries.  In  this  emphatic  way  does  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  industry,  in  our  highly  complex  economic  system, 
disclose  itself. 

Table  C3. — Statement  shomng  the  market  value  of  American  railwayi, 
[Based  on  market  quotations  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  14, 1922.] 


Eastern  dis- 
trict. 

Southern  dis- 
trict. 

Western  dis- 
trict. 

Total. 

(a)  Total  railway  capital,  Dec.  31, 1919. 
(6)  Held  by  reporting-  companies 

$8,071,435,197 
1,711,758,157 

$3,299,540,098 
701,028,362 

$10,150,741,296 
2,109,404,550 

4,582,1W,(W 

(c)  Outstanding,  in  hands  of  the 
public 

6,359.677,040 
4,019,997,916 

2,598,511,736 
1,755,366,139 

7,981,338,746 
5,198,643  348 

16, 989, 5K,  53 
10, 974,007,103 

(d)  Par  value  of  capital  in  hands  of  the 
public  on  which  quotations  were 
obtained 

(«)  Amount  of  capital  In  hands  of 
the  public  on  which  quota- 
tions were  not  obtained 

(/)  Market  value  of  seciu-ities  on  which 
quotations  were  obtained 

2,339,679.124 
2,714,881,174 

843,145,597 
1,212,977,866 

2,782,693,396 
3,496,618,619 

5, 965,  as.  m 

7, 424, 477, 1» 

(g)  Market  value 

5,054,660,298 

2,066,122,963 

6,279,312,017 

13, 389, 995, 2» 

Authorities:  (a),  (6)  i  and  (c),  text  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  |n 
the  United  States  for  the  vear  ended  Dec.  31, 1919,  pp.  32  and  33;  (d)  compiled  from  information  shown m 
Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads:  (/)  compiled  from  quotations  shown  In  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chrco- 
icle,  of  New  York,  issue  of  Jan.  14, 1922. 

1  Of  the  total,  $4,399,864,462  for  class  I,  H,  and  IH  carriers  and  $114,202,057  for  switching  and  termtol 
companies  was  not  assigned  to  districts  in  the  rejport  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnussum  and  dm 
been  assigned  to  districts  on  basis  of  relationship  shown  by  total  railway  capital. 

Notes.— In  arriving  at  the  market  value  we  took  all  stocks  and  bonds  of  class  I  caniers  wbldi  weie  wit- 
standing  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  as  shown  by  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads;  we  then  applied  tbemnn 
of  the  hi^  and  low  market  price  of  stocks  and  the  mean  of  the  weekly  range  of  bond  prices,  or  tl>e»' 
sale  price  if  subsequent  to  Aug.  1, 1921,  where  no  quotation  was  shown  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  14, 1922. 
All  quotations  used  were  those  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  14, 1V&,  as 
published  in  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  In  the  aggregate  we  were  able  to  find  quotations 
on  66  per  cent  of  the  capitalization  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  total  above  should  be  increased  $381,649,967  and  also  by  other  securities  since  Dec.  31,  WW  (no* 
refunding),  which  figures  are  bein?  compiled  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  decreased  by  securities  maturing  since  Deo.  31, 1919,  which  were  not  refunded. 
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Table   C4. — SUUemeni  shomna  a  comparison  of  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
with  railway  capital  outstanding  not  held  by  railway  companies. 


Investment  in 
road  and 

Increase  or  decrease  over- 

Not  held  by 
railway  com- 

Railway capital  outstan4Iiig, 
increase  or  decrease  over- 

equipment. 

Previous 
year. 

panies. 

1880 

Previous  year. 

1890 

1890 

J7, 755, 387, 381 
8,  73M,  .^3, 165 

$7,577,327,615 
8,007,989,723 

1891 

$98:^,145,784 

$983,  i45,  784 

%^m,  662.  108 

$4,30,662,108 

1882 

8,5'H,:m,H30 

1  174,i:w,;-!36 

809,007,449 

8,294,689,760 

2^'i,  700.  r)37 

717,362,145 

1893 

8. '.t37, .-!.-.,  760 

;<7:il;V  1.030 

1,1H2, 15,S,:r79 

8,331,003,000 

:!■■., 9i:i.  346 

7.54,275,391 

1894 

9,07:1. -170.  r»32 

■  ir,, 024.  772 

1,318,083,1.51 

8,646,600,008 

■a  V,  097, 1 02 

l,a«i9,272,393 

1895 

9,2n,4^M).(il9 

i:^n,(i2o.(e7 

1,44-S,  103,238 

8,889,572,695 

■2.12.072,687 

1,322,245,080 

1896 

9,  ryn.;; 2,,  733 

i-rM,s;r,  114 

1,744,  940,  .152 

9,065,518,857 

lfM,0U'.,  162 

1,4.88,191,242 

1897 

9,7i)'j,:r2*.>,'.>28 

20'J.<>0!,496 

1,953,  941,  S47 

9,168,071,888 

IO>,.S.i:(,<44l 

1,590,744,283 

1898 

9,7'V),  .\M.424 

-!,2.V_M96 

2,005, 194. '►43 

9,297,167,776 

12^J.(K.!.'..>;78 

1,719,840,161 

1399 

9.'.';i,M').S05 

20i.2:.o.:i81 

2,206,453.  i24 

9,432,041,731 

i;m.K7;i,'»55 

1,854,714,116 

1900 

10.2';i,;U3,  400 

:ini.472.506 

2,507,926,019 

9  5^'  *«"  '^ll 

11,^042.  S80 

1,970,656,996 

1901 

10,4O,-,r-a-,(»5 

ni.7Si,r»86 

2, 649,  707,  :'04 

9.  1^             ,82 

>  (K),;;r>.429 

1,9^5,321,567 

1902 

10,t».^s,;j2i,;^76 

25;i.22';.-J91 

2,902,933,(196 

fi.o;             '.71 

41:^,014.088 

2,348,336,556 

1903 

10, 'J7:-!,  .7)4, -03 

;^i5.iv'^,r.27 

3,218,  U 7.  ..22 

10,2               05 

■'>-,:.  o::i   134 

2,704,270,690 

1904 

ll,T,n.:,;i7, 131 

.':'.>.  n;-i2,  228 

3,  756, 149, 750 

10,711.794,ir78 

73 

3, 134, 466, 463 

1906 

ll.'A^l.ifi^.mO 

i:iO,  sn,si8 

4,195,961,568 

11,167,  10.-,, 1192 

114 

3, 589,  778, 377 

1906 

12.  tJn,'J^7,i>38 

}';x.o^^.')89 

4,  m4,  90O,  .557 

11,671,940.^9 

.;::.•;:,. >57 

4,094,613,034 

1907 

13                  128 

90 

5,274,956,947 

(=) 

('} 

1908 

13                  140 

112 

5, 458, 379, 159 

12,83,3,591.510 

1,161,650,861 

6,256,263,895 

1909 

13                  il5 

75 

5,853,796.134 

13.7U.S!i7.733 

878,276,223 

6,134,540,118 

1910 

14.;;N7.M:i,((99 

7.-^.;.-;J.:^ 

6,632.428.718 

7,439,875:254 

14                   40 

t;2'',,7OS.307 

6,761,248,325 

1911* 

15. 1'J-v.  2*V2,('.?6 

M7,  l}',-,36 

IS                   i70 

r,7n.i::  1.630 

7,431,379,955 

1912* 

U,^74,f)79ji26 

(-.79,  ;ur,, -191 

8, 119, 192, 'J45 

IS                  i50 

7^.vr;.i)80 

7, 510, 273,  035 

1913« 

16,351,  *;:ii).  366 

477.n.V.),(,40 

8,596,251,  ^«6 

Ml                   46 

96 

7,752,803,831 

1914*. 

16,fWf;,r,n7,  :S40 

^N-,^^.^s,  ,-,74 

9,181,310,  ?59 

»ll                  125 

79 

8, 142, 369, 310 

1915* 

17,247,  101,  S81 

;;io,4n4.o41 

9,491,714,  00 

M                  «0 

56 

8,730,174,965 

1916* 

17,  .-IM,  ."f..  «.)08 

27S.  17r>,  027 

9,770,189.:.27 

16                   29 

2>,  7'.)7,S49 

8,758,9-2,814 

1916* 

17,6Sl,l2*i.3S9 

1,-»5..T}0,  131 

9,92,5,  738.  !^68 

le                   28 

i:{.722:i01 

8, 7.5,5,  250,  713 

1917  « 

18.  42'i,  2:'.5, 159 

742,  los,  .S20 

10,667,847.778 

16,  li),.,^      117 

r)9,  '207 .  689 

8,824,458,402 

1918* 

18,.S41,6-'51,897 

418,426,738 

11,0^,274.    16 

16,454,339,035 

52.5,53,018 

8,877,011,420 

1919* 

19,16S,081,681 

325,419,784 

11,412,694,   00 

16,550,310,683 

95,971,648 

8,972,983,068 

» Decrease. 

*  Not  avaUablo. 

>  Class  I  and  II  roads  and  their  nonoperating  subsidiaries  accrued  depreciation  not  deducted. 

Note.— Fiscal  years  from  1890  to  1916;  calendar  years  1916-1919. 

Table  C3  gives  an  approximation  of  the  market  value  of  railroad 
i^ecurities  in  the  hands  of  the  public  as  of  January  14,  1922. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  market  value  is  the  earnino^  capacity  of 
the  stocks  and  the  value  underlying  the  stock  issue.  The  basis  of 
the  market  value  of  bonds  is  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  in- 
terest rate.  The  market  value  of  both  stocks  and  bonds  is  influenced 
by  earning  capacity,  efficiency  of  management,  and  other  factors. 

The  market  value,  affected  as  it  is  by  so  many  diverse  factors,  may 
temporarily  represent  an  amount  either  greater  or  less  than  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  property. 

Table  C4  indicates  a  comparison  of  the  investment  in  road  and 
equipment  of  Class  I  and  II  roads,  with  the  accrued  depreciation  of 
their  nonoperating  subsidiaries  not  deducted ;  and  further  indicates 
the  railroad  securities  held  by  others  than  the  railroad  companies 
themselves. 

Chart  Cl  indicates  the  range  of  average  prices  of  25  industrial 
stocks  and  25  railroad  stocks  on  the  New  rork  Stock  Exchange  for 
the  years  1912  and  1921. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

As  features  of  our  national  railway  policy  this  commission  finds^— 
1.  That  the  means  of  transportation  be  made  self-sustaining  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  ^^^^^^^  ^^ (^oOQle 


S20  THA]»SPORTATiON. 

2.  That  in  order  to  sigJbilize  railroad  credit  the  railroads  sfaooM 
earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  v*hic  of  their  propefrty  devoted  to  public* 
use.  That  return  should  be  srEfficient  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the 
value  of  their  properties  put  to  public  use^  and  to  attract  the  funds 
required  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  their  property,  faciU- 
ties,  and  service. 

3.  That  railroad  taxation  should,  in  view  of  the  strict  regulation 
imposed  upon  the  railroads,  be  on  an  ecraitable  basis,  so  that  railroad 
rates  may  be  reduced  when  ptKsible^  and  railroad  credit  strengthened 
when  conditions  justify,  and  thereby  help  to  stop  the  present  abas- 
donment  of  railroad  mileage  and  encourage  n-ew  construction. 

4,  That  new  capital  is  constantly  ni&med  by  the  railways,  whirli 
should  be  raised  to  a  greater  extent  by  stock  issues  than  in  recenl 
years. 

5,  That  the  issue  of  tax-free  securities  by  the  Fedwal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limits^  so 
that  taxation  can  be  reduced,  and  capital  funds  be  allowed  to  increase 
for  the  use  at  fair  interest  rates  by  agriculture,  industry,  and  tiie  rail- 
roads, and  thereby  help  to  promote  pro^)erity. 
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Chafter  v. 
BAILBOAB  EXPRESS  COKPAinES. 

The  railway  express  companies  perform  a  necessary  and  raluable 
service  to  the  public.  In  a  general  way  the  traffic  handled  consists 
of  highly  perishable  food  supplies  req^uiring  fs^t  and  dependable 
transportation,  package  frright  c€»asxstmg  or  the  lighter  forms  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  what  may  be  termed  emergency  shipments  of 
various  articles  requiring  fast  transportation.  Tonnage  handled  by 
the  express  companies  is  transported  in  passenger-equipped  cars  and 
passenger  trains  or  in  solid  express  trains  moving  on  passenger- 
tram  schedules. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1918^  the  railway  express  business  of  the  country 
was  handled  by  eight  principal  express  companies,  and  while  each 
of  these  companies  in  a  general  way  occupied  the  territory  served 
by  separate  railroad  lines,  they  were  in  competition  with  one  or 
more  companies  in  a  portion  or  perhaps  all  oi  their  territory.  On 
July  1,  1918,  under  an  order  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
the  express  operations  of  the  express  companies  were  merged  into 
one  company  called  the  American  Railway  Express  Co.  This  com- 
pany operated  without  railway-express  competition  until  Maj  1, 
1921,  on  which  date  the  Southeastern  Express  Cow  started  operation, 
the  activities  of  the  latter  beii^  confined  principally  to  the  Southern 
Railway  system  and  its  allied  lines,  including  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
RaUroad. 

The  statistics  available  for  the  years  prior  to  the  consolidation  in 
1918  include  combined  data  for  the  several  operating  companies. 
Subsecjuent  to  July  1,  1918,  the  data  covers  only  the  operation  of  the 
American  Railway  ExpHress  Co.  except  as  otherwise  noted  in  the 
tables  constituting  a  part  of  this  report. 
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Table  El  gives  the  pi^operty  invesdsaenL  This  statement  in- 
cludes all  of  the  real  property  and  equipment  of  the  «?:prew  coaa- 
panics  used  in  express  operations  eegre^ted  under  the  several  per- 
tinent classes.  The  book  value  of  the  property  used  by  the  sev- 
eral express  companies  in  June,  1^12,  aggregated  $26,^52,758;  tfce 
book  value  of  the  property  used  by  the  American  -Railway  Express 
Co.  as  of  October  81,  1921^  aggregated  $27,243,566.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  American  Eailway  Express  Co.  is  $34^6^/)00,  all  of 
which  has  been  issued  and  is  outstanding.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
vestment in  real  property  and  equipment,  the  express  company  hold^ 
contracts  with  the  several  railroads  which  represent  an  asset  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  real  property  owned  consists  of  buUJin^  oc- 
cupying land  owned  as  well  as  land  under  lease.  Tluese  bnildings 
are  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  express  business  as  warehoiises,  sta* 
tions,  stables,  garages,  and  other  necessaiy  utilities. 

The  express  company  uses  eqntpment  and  station  facilities  be- 
longing to  the  railway  companies.  The  American  Railway  Expre^ 
Co.,  however,  owns  6  automobile  cars  and  249  refrigerator  cars, 
all  of  which  are  equipped  for  passenger-train  operation.  The  re- 
frigerator cars  are  used  to  move  perishables  between  variotis  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  in  addition  to  the^  cars  the  express  com- 
pany under  its  coirfracts  with  the  railroads  makes  use  of  refrigera- 
tors and  other  equipment  belonging  to  Hb^  railroads  fnr  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  thrcH^i^out  the  coantry. 

Table  E2  gives  the  income  account  and  dividend  payments  of 
fexpress  companies  for  the  years  from  July  1,  1911,  to  (Jctober  91. 
1921.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  express  privileges  (payments  to  the 
railroad  for  transportation  facilities  furnished/  have  in  years  prior 
to  September  1,  1920,  been  slightly  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  revenue  from  traasportation.  Up  to  S«)tember  1,  1920,  the 
payments  to  the  railroads  were  made  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  gross 
revenue;  the  balance  was  retained  by  the  egress  company  otA  of 
which  to  pay  its  <^3erating  expenses  for  loacnng  and  unIoa<fing  at 
stations,  care  in  transit,  warehouse,  and  handling  from  shipper^s 
place  of  business  to  express  ofiice,  and  corresponding  delivery  to  con- 
signees and  other  operating  expenses  and  taxes.  Since  flie  execu- 
tion of  the  unilonH  express  contract,  effective  September  1,  1920, 
the  division  of  revenues  has  been  on  the  basis  of  allowing  the  express 
company  its  coet  of  operation*  plus  2^  per  cent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween operatir^  expenses  and  gross  revenue,  the  Iwtlance  remaining 
bein^  apportioned  among  railroads  for  transportation  facilities 
furnished. 

The  express  company  makes  delivery  to  the  store  or  house  in  prac- 
tically every  city,  and  many  villages  m  the  country^  covering  in  all 
cases  the  entire  business  district,  and  frequently  portions  of  the  resi- 
dential districts.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villa^  the  delivery 
must  be  taken  at  the  railroad  station.  Any  consideration  of  the 
operating  expense  must  include  this  service  whiA  the  public  con- 
siders most  valuable,  and  which,  witJMJirt  dmibt,  is  one  of  the  well- 
established  cu^oms  of  modern  life. 

The  most  prosperous  year  for  the  express  coanpani^  within  the 
period  shown  was  the  fiscal  year  of  1016,  ivi^n  the  net  corporate  in- 
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come  reached  $11^814^^  Dnrh^  the  years  1916,  191d,  and  1:920 
the  deficits  were  large,  Teackbr^  $39,706,663  m  1^20. 

In  the  first  10  monms  euooeeding  the  effective  date  of  tiie  present 
contract,  SeptemSber  1,  1S20^  the  accounts  of  the  express  company 
show  a  net  corparate  iBcome  of  $3,151^6.  This,  however,  is  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  preceding  period  shewing  deficits,  because 
it  is  shown  that  the  payments  to  the  mdroads  in  1920  were  $34,849,129 
less  than  the  amount  the  former  basis  would  have  produced  when  50^ 
per  cent  of  the  grocs  revenues  of  tiie  express  companies  were  paid  to 
the  railroad. 

Labor  being  the  chief  it^n  of  expense,  the  oommissaon  has  inves- 
tigated and  prepared  tables  showing  the  cost  of  supervision  under 
the  several  general  accounts,  iind  die  salaries  and  expenses  of  g^ieral 
officers.  This  data,  together  with  percei^age  diowing  tiie  relation  of 
this  item  of  expense  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  totS  opers^ting  ex- 
penses, are  given  in  Table  E3. 
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Table  E4  shows  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Railwaj^  Express  Co.  and  their  aggrfegate 
compensation  during  nine  months  from  October,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920,  and  during  12  months  from  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  192L 
Similar  data  for  the  period  prior  to  October,  1919,  are  not  available. 

The  consolidation  of  the  several  express  companies  into  one  oper- 
ating company  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  the  shipping  public.  Tbc 
situation  during  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918 
was  so  serious  that  it  threatened  that  most  of  the  then-existing  ex- 
press companies  would  be  obliged  to  discontinue  operations  because 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
revenues.  During  the  period  of  Federal  control  from  July  1,  1918, 
to  February  29,  1920,  the  American  Railway  Express  Co.  operated 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  by  which 
the  express  company  was  made  whole — that  is,  it  was  guaranteed 
against  loss.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920, 
accepted  by  the  express  company,  this  guaranty  against  loss  was  con- 
tinued for  the  period  of  March  1, 1920,  to  August  31, 1920. 

During  both  of  these  periods,  while  the  express  company  did  noi 
sustain  any  loss  for  which  it  aid  not  receive  reimbursement  from 
the  Government,  neither  the  agreement  with  the  director  general 
nor  the  transportation  act  of  1920  guaranteed  the  express  company 
any  return  on  its  investment,  the  express  transportation  business  hav- 
ing been  conducted  for  these  two  periods  without  one  dollar  of  return 
to  its  stockholders.  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  express  company 
was  made  whole  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1918,  to  August  31, 
1920,  and  the  execution  of  tne  new  form  of  contract  with  the  rail- 
roads, effective  September  1,  1920,  under  which  the  railroads  receive 
the  balance  of  the  express  revenue  (after  parent  of  expenses  and 
agreed  return  to  the  American  Express  Co.)  in  addition  to  the  sav- 
ings effected  from  unified  operation,  the  American  Railway  Express 
Co.  was  enabled  to  continue  the  service  with,  however,  reduced  com- 
pensation to  the  railroads. 

Since  the  consolidation  an  opportunity  has  been  presented  to  com- 
pare unified  operation  with  the  operation  of  the  several  individual 
and  competitive  express  companies.  One  of  the  principal  benefits 
has  been  the  saving  in  operating  expenses.  While  this  can  not  be 
clearly  indicated  until  the  deflation  process  has  been  terminated,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation  an  annual 
saving  of  approximately  $14,000,000  has  been  effected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  (not  in- 
cluding the  service  and  facilities  furnished  by  the  railroads)  to  gross, 
earnings  in  the  several  groups,  together  with  the  total  for  the  United 
States  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1921. 

Operating  expenses,  per  cent  of  gross  earnings. 


Southern 
group. 

Eastern 
group. 

Western 
group. 

Total 

March,  1021 

Percent. 
156 
»67 
«67 
168 

Percent. 
172 
172 
I  70 

»6e 

Percent. 
156 
160 
156 
163 

P.«^ 

April,  1021 

66 

May,  1021 

a 
n 

June,  1021 

>  One  company. 

«Two< 
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Generally  speaking,  the  express  companies  serve  only  that  terri- 
tory served  by  lines  of  steam  railtDad.  In  some  cases  their  service 
is  extended  to  inland  waterways  and  to  points  along  the  lines  of 
electric  railroads  and  stage  routes.  In  some  cases,  where  the  elec- 
tric railways  are  in  competition  with  the  steam  railways,  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Express  Co.  has  withdrawn  its  service  from  the  elec- 
tric lines  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  service. 
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Chaptbr  VI. 
PABC?BL  POBT. 

HISTORY. 

Parcel  post  as  now  conducted  by  the  Post  Office  Department  was 
established  by  law  of  August  24,  1912  (37  Stat,  557),  redefiniiMr 
fourth-class  mail  matter  and  the  rates  of  postage  at  which  it  is  car- 
ried. The  official  recommendation  of  a  parcel  post  is  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  year  1904,  reading  as 
follows : 

With  the  estabUshment  of  rural  mail  delivery  and  the  Increasing  extension 
of  rural  telephone  service  by  private  Interests  there  has  grown  up  a  demand 
by  the  patrons  of  the  rural  service  for  the  delivery  of  small  packages  of 
merchandise,  such  as  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  drugs,  etc.,  on  an  order 
to  the  local  merchant  by  postal  card,  telephone,  or  otherwise.  The  value  t>f 
these  packages  of  merchandise  Is  usually  small  and  the  present  rate  of  postage 
of  1  cent  per  ounce  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  patron  or  merchant  can 
not  aflFord  to  pay  16  cents  for  the  delivery  of  a  pound  of  coffee  or  tobarfo, 
or  similar  articles,  but  if  a  special  rate  were  established  on  such  matter 
from  the  distributing  office  for  delivery  to  any  patron  on  the  rural  routes  ftom 
that  office  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  patron  and  become  a  sourre 
of  revenue  to  the  department. 

It  is  therefore  recommende<l  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  that  a  nt^ 
of  3  cents  per  i>ound,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  be  authorized  for  pack- 
ages of  books  or  merchandise,  not  exceeding  5  pounds,  mailed  at  the  distrib- 
uting post  office  of  any  rural  free  delivery  route  for  delivery  to  a  patron  on 
said  route.  This  rate  should  apply  only  to  packages  deposited  at  the  local 
post  office  for  delivery  to  patrons  on  routes  emanating  from  that  office  and 
not  to  mail  transmitted  from  one  office  to  another.  The  rate  of  3  cents  pw 
pound  would  be  ample  remuneration  for  the  department,  because  there  is 
no  expense  for  railway  transportation  and  the  system  by  which  these  packages 
are  to  be  delivered  is  already  established  and  such  delivery  would  entail  no 
additional  expense  upon  the  department.  A  special  stamp  could  be  provided 
for  this  class  of  matter. 

This  recommendation  of  Postmaster  General  Wynne  was  renewed 
repeatedly  by  his  successors  until  finally,  as  urffed  by  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock  in  his  report  for  1911,  modined  to  permit  of  a 
weight  limit  of  11  pounds  to  conform  to  that  of  the  international 
parcel  post,  it  took  form  through  action  of  Congress  in  1912. 

ZONE    DIVISION. 

For  purposes  of  parcel  post  the  country  was  divided  into  eight 
zones,  to  be  measured  from  each  point  of  mailing  as  the  radial  center, 
as  follows: 

1.  50  miles.  5.  600  to  1,000  miles. 

2.  50  to  150  miles.     .  6.  1,000  to  1,400  miles. 

3.  150  to  300  miles.  7.  1,400  to  1.800  miles. 

4.  300  to  600  miles.  8.  Over  1,800  miles. 

In  addition,  a  differentiation  designated  as  "  local "  was  made  for 
parcels  to  be  delivered  out  of  the  post  office  at  which  mailed. 
332 
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osroiVAL  mavis. 

The  rates  of  posta^  for  fourth-class  mail  matter  (previously  1 
cent  per  ounce,  and  limited  to  4  pounds)  were  fixed  -as  follows: 

Pour  aonees  or  less,  1  «ent  per  ounce,  any  distoace;  more  than  4  ounces,  at 
pound  rates  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  according  to  distance ;  local,  5 
cents  a  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  pounds. 

Zone  No.  1 :  5  cents  a  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound. 

Zone  ?Co.  2 :  5  cents  a  pound  and  1  cent  for  eacti  additional  pound. 

Zone  No.  3 :  7  cents  a  pound  and  5  cents  for  each  additi(mal  pound. 

Zone  No.  4 :  8  cents  a  pound  and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

Zone  Ne.  5 :  9  cents  a  pound  and  7  cents  for^eadi  additional  pound. 

Zone  No.  6:  10  cents  a  pound  and  9  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

Zone  No.  7:  11  cents  a  pound  -and  10  cents  for  eadh  add'tional  pound. 

Zone  No.  8 :  12  cents  a  pound  and  12  cents  for  eadti  additional  pound. 

The  limit  of  weight  was  11  pounds,  and  the  limit  of  size  72  inchei 
of  length  and  girth  combined. 


MODIFICATIONS. 

The  first  modification,  effective  August  16, 1913,  was  to  increase  the 
limit  of  weight  for  the  first  and  second  zones  from  11  pounds  to  20 
pounds,  and  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage  for  those  zones.  In  March, 
1914,  books  were  added  to  the  parcel-post  classification,  and  seeds, 
plants,  bulbsj  etc.,  were  acoordea  parcel-post  zone  r^tes.  On  July  1, 
1914,  the  weight  limit  for  the  first  and  second  zones  was  increased 
from  20  to  50  pounds,  and  for  all  other  zones  from  11  to  20  pounds; 
and  the  rates  of  postage  were  reduced  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  zones.  In  July,  1916,  the  size  was  increased  from  72  inches 
to  82  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  The  limit  of  weight  was 
further  increased,  effective  March  15,  1918,  from  60  poun<&  to  70 
pounds  to  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
zones,  and  from  20  to  50  pounds  for  all  oth^  zones. 

HCESENT    HATEB. 

'Vhe  present  parcel-post  rates  are  shown  in  Table  Fl. 
Table  Fl. -^Parcel  post  rates. 


Weight  in  pounds. 

Local. 

First 
zone, 

50 
miles. 

$0.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
-OT 
.08 
.08 
.09 

.ee 

.10 
.10 

.11 
.11 

.12 

.12 
.13 
.13 

90.05 
.06 
.<XI 
.06 
.09 
.10 
-U 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
-19 
.20 

.a 

10 

U...    , 

n 

n 

J4... 

tt . 

w 

17 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Firth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

zone, 

all  over 

1,800 

miles. 

zone, 

zone, 

zone, 

zone. 

zone. 

zone. 

1» 

300 

no 

1,000 

1.400 

1,800 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

$0.05 

SO.  06 

10.07 

W.OR 

$0.09 

$o.n 

f0.12 

.0$ 

.H 

.11 

.14 

-17 

H 

.24 

.07 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.31 

.2H 

.^ 

.12 

.10 

.26 

.33 

.41 

.48 

.09 

.14 

.23 

.32 

-41 

.51 

.60 

.10 

.^ 

.27 

.38 

.40 

.61 

.T2 

-11 

.18 

.81 

.44 

,*7 

.71 

.84 

.12 

.20 

.35 

.50 

.66 

.81 

.9> 

.13 

.23 

.89 

,36 

-78 

.91 

1-OK 

.14 

.24 

.<S 

.62 

.81 

1.01 

1.20 

.15 

.26 

.47 

.68 

.89 

ill 

1.22 

.1« 

.28 

.M 

.74 

.97 

1.21 

1.44 

.17 

.30 

.55 

.80 

1.05 

1.31 

1.56 

.1« 

.32 

.00 

.96 

1.13 

1.41 

1.18 

.w 

,U 

.«3 

.92 

l.« 

1.61 

1.80 

.20 

.36 

.67 

.98 

1.29 

1.61 

1.92 

.21^ 

.U 

.n 

L.1M 

1.87 

L71 

2.04 
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Table  Fl.-rParcel  post  rates — Continued. 


Weight  in  pounds. 

Local. 

First 
zone, 

50 
miles. 

Second 

Kone, 

UO 

miles. 

Third 

Eono, 

300 

miles. 

Fourth 

zone, 

600 

miles. 

Fifth 
wme,* 
1,000 
mUes. 

SUth 
zone, 
1,400 
milee. 

Seventh 
zone, 
1,800 
Biles. 

Kgfli 

alloiv 
13» 
mffae. 

18 

10.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 

•2J 

.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 
.30 
.31 
.31 
.32 
.32 
.33 
.33 
.34 
.34 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.36 
.37 
.37 
.38 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.40 

to.  22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.« 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
,56 
.67 
.58 
.59 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.66 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.60 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

to.  22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 

•:g 

.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.56 
.57 
.58 
.50 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.60 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

t0.40 

.42 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.60 

.62 

.64 

.66 

.58 

.60 

.62 

.64 

.66 

.68 

.70 

.72 

.74 

.76 

.78 

.80 

.82 

.84 

.86 

.88 

.90 

.92 

.94 

.96 

.98 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.08 

1.10 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.26 

1.28 

1.30 

1.32 

1.34 

1.36 

1.38 

1.40 

1.42 

1.44 

to.  75 
.79 
.83 
.87 
.91 
.95 
.99 
1.03 
1.07 
1.11 
1.15 
1.19 
1.23 
1.27 
1.31 
1.35 
1.39 
1.43 
1.47 
1.51 
1.56 
1.59 
1.63 
1.67 
1.71 
1.75 
1.79 
1.83 
1.87 
1.91 
1.95 
1.99 
2.03 

ti.io 

1.16 
1.22 
1.28 
1.34 
1.40 
1.46 
1.62 
1.58 
1.64 
1.70 
1.76 
1.82 
1.88 
1.94 
2.00 
2.06 
2.12 
2.18 
2.24 
2.30 
2.36 
2.42 
2.48 
2.54 
2.60 
2.66 
2L72 
2.78 
2.84 
2.90 
2.96 
3.02 

tl.45 
1.63 
1.61 
1.60 
1.77 
1.85 
1.93 
2.01 
2.09 
2.17 
2.25 
2.33 
2.41 
2.49 
2.57 
2.65 
2.73 
2,81 
2.89 
2.97 
3.05 
3.13 
3.21 
3.29 
3.37 
3.45 
a53 
3.61 
8.30 
3.77 
3.85 
a93 
4.01 

tl.81 
1.91 
2.01 
2.11 
2.21 
2.31 
2.41 
X51 
2.61 
2.71 
2.81 
2.91 
8.01 
3.11 
3.21 
3.31 
3.41 

•  3.51 
3.61 
3.71 
3.81 
3.91 
4.01 
4.11 
4.21 
4.31 
4.41 
4.51 
4.61 
4.71 
4.81 
4.91 
&01 

tin 

19 

IS 

20 

2.« 

21 

2.S 

22 

2.M 

23 

2,n 

24 

%m 

25 

3.Q0 

25 

3-12 

27 

3.M 

28 

3.3» 

29 

3.48 

30 

z.m 

31 

a.T2 

32 

3.M 

33 

3.« 

34 

4.  OB 

35 

4.90 

36 

4.33 

37, 

4.44 

38 

4.90 

39 

4.88 

40 

4.80 

41 

4.93 

42 

6.04 

43 

&10 

44 

5l2S 

45 

&40 

46 

5lS2 

47 

S.M 

48 

&76 

49 

&88 

50 

0.00 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 
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67 

68 

59 
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' 

64 

1 

66 

J 

66 

\ 

67 

68 

69 
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PARCEIL-P08T  STATISTICS. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  inauguration  of  parcel  post  a  special 
postage  stamp  was  employed,  permitting  separation  of  parcel-post 
revenue  from  other  postal  revenue.  But  this  was  soon  discarded,  so 
that  the  revenue  from  fourth-class  mail  matter  is  represented  in  the 
sale  of  postage  stamps  indistinguishable  from  other  mail  classifica- 
tions requiring  postage  stamps.  The  only  statistical  data  disclosing 
the  volume  of  business,  weights  of  parcels,  distances  carried,  ana 
postage  paid  must  therefore  oe  found  in  the  tests  made  from  time 
to  time,  for  15-day  periods,  which,  however,  were  interrupted  dur- 
ing the  war.  These  tests  were  made  in  April  and  October  of  the 
years  1914,  1916,  and  1916,  in  April,  1917,  and  in  October,  1919  and 
1920,  for  representative  post  offices  of  all  classes. 
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VOLUME  OP  PARCELr-POeT  BUSINESS. 

The  growth  of  the  parcel  post  has  been  tremendous.  It  has  been 
estimated  from  these  tests  ot  nearly  1,500,000,000  packages  that  the 
weight  is  approximately  5,000,000,000  pounds,  and  that  the  postage 
aggregates  $150,000,000  a  year. 

WHAT  TEST  WEIGHINGS  SHOW. 

The  summary  of  the  15-day  test  weighings  is  shown  in  Table  F2^ 
from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  parcels  has  increased 
from  17,148,200  to  55,352,860,  an  increase  of  222.8  per  cent,  while  the 
total  weight  has  increased  from  30,371,437  pounds  to  169,641,19$) 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  458.6  per  cent.  The  most  startling  com- 
parison, however,  is  the  increased  average  weight  from  1  pound  12 
ounces  to  3  pounds  1  ounfce,  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  average 
postage  paid  from  3.8  cents  in  1913  to  3.2  cents  in  1920. 

Table  F2. — Comparative  statement  of  parcels  mmledat  all  post  offices  showing  number^ 
postage f  ueighiy  and  average  postage  per  pound. 


Total,  all  i)OSt  offices. 


Parcels 
mailed. 


Postage  on  parcels 


ige  on  paro 
mailea. 


Total 
amount. 


Average 

per 
parcel. 


Weight  of  parcels 
mailea. 


Pounds. 


Average. 


Avenge 
postage 

per 
pound. 


1913 
1914 
1914 
1915. 
1915 
1916. 
1917 
1919. 
1920. 


Number. 
17,148,200 
36,303,670 
37,836,974 
41,217,184 
40,880,506 
41,980,516 
43,883,046 
41,067,226 
55,352,860 


$11,645,426.50 
2,110,4iai7 
2,285,57&35 
2,451,254.94 
2,678,716.16 
2,962,134.88 
3,090,231.88 
4,703,497.87 
5,609,438.22 


ia060 
.058 
.061 
.050 
.066 
.071 
.070 
.lf6 
.K)l 


30,371,487 
48,173,331 
54,653,137 
50,947,093 
68,372,635 
80,446,478 
80,131,264 
145,416,960 
160,641,199 


Lb».  ot. 
1    12 


ia088 
.046 
.041 
.041 
.038 
.038 
.036 
.082 


POSTMASTER  OENERAL^S  REPORTS. 

The  figures  by  zones  show  that  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  CTeater  for  the  more  distant  zones  than  in  the  near  zones,  and 
for  the  larger  parcels  as  compared  with  the  smaller  ones.  While  cost 
statistics  are  indefinite,  except  for  delivery  where  special  agencies 
are.  utilized,  and  by  automobiles  employed  exclusively  for  parcel  post, 
the  average  cost  is  stated  to  be  5.2  cents  per  parcel ;  where  delivered 
by  horse-drawn  vfAiicles,  2.8  cents;  where  delivered  by  other  convey- 
ances and  by  substitute  carriers  on  foot,  4.5  cents.  The  percentage 
of  parcel-post  business  which  requires  such  delivery  has  increased 
from  21.8  per  cent  in  April,  1913,  to  38.1  per  cent  in  October,  1920, 
while  the  percentage  deliverable  through  regular  agencies  has  de- 
creased from  78.2  per  cent  in  April,.  1918,  to  61.9  per  cent  in  October, 
1920.  In  computing  average  delivery  costs  the  department  assigns 
no  Expense  to  the  61,9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  parcels  deliv- 
ered through  regular  city  and  rural  carriers.  » 
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One  phase  of  the  parcel-post  development  is  found  in  its  extension 
for  local  delivery  service  to  department  stores  and  retail  marchai^ 
in  certain  <jities,  supplanting  their  own  delivery  systems,  and  in  £be 
transmission  of  shipments  oy  mail-order  houses  which  now  olilize 
parcel  post  whenever  to  their  advantage. 

GARDEX  TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION. 

Following  an  uppropriation  made  by  Congress,  experiments  were 
made  to  extend  parcel-post  service  by  cotmtry  motor  routes,  **  pri- 
marily as  n  means  of  expediting  transportation  of  fourth-class  mail 
befcween  producing  and  consuming  localities,^  with  provisi<m  that  ex- 
isting inetho<fa  of  mail  transportation  should  not  be  displaced.  A 
report  of  tfiese  experiments,  made  to  the  Postmaster  General  under 
date  of  December  1,  1919,  shows  that  during  a  period  from  Svtlj  1 
to  September  SO,  1919,  trucks  operated  on  certain  selected  motor- 
vehicle  truck  routes,  covered  a  distance  of  63,740  miles,  and  carried  a 
total  of  707,766  pounds,  equivalent  to  more  than  IJ  tons  per  day  per 
route,  and  submits  cost  figures  on  certain  routes  aggregating  $19,- 
012.77,  with  credited  postal  receipts  of  $60,000.  But  a  considerable 
percentage  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  mail  matter  was  carried 
along  with  the  parcel  post  fourth-class  mail  matter,  and  included  in 
the  $60,000  receipts.  Statement  accompanying  the  report  illustrates 
a  few  recent  shipments  of  food  products  transported  as  parcel  p)ost 
over  motor-vehicle  truck  routes,  and  shows  a  total  postage  paid  of 
$1,687.76,  as  against  a  cost  of  transoortation  of  $1,725.54  for  these 
particular  shipments. 

RATE  INCOKSISTEXCISS. 

The  reduction  in  parcel-post  rates  has  developed  inconsistendee 
m  the  schedule  of  chlirges  made  for  portal  service,  partictilailj 
when  compared  with  second-class  zone  postage  rates,  incorporate*! 
in  the  war  revenue  act  of  October  17,  1917.  This  has  brought  about 
a  condition  whereby^  for  certain  difitasces  and  ^weights,  the  parcel - 
post  charge  is  lower  than  the  charge  for  second-class  mail  matter. 

The  aaoiQ  rate  on  8ecofKl<4da6s  inaU  matUr  bioarBasK  iroai  S  oents 
a  pound  ior  the  first  and  seoond  zones  ^p  to  10  cents  a  praad  lor 
1^  eighth  zone,  ani  as  a  conseqneBoe  the  local  rate  of  7  cents  for 
]»aroek  wei^^ing  4  pounds  is  leas  than  the  r«te  «f  S  cents  for  4 
pounds  of  seeond-<ia8S  matter,  and  the  -discrepancy  for  79  nonnds 
becomes  the  difference  between  4()  cents  for  fourUi  idass  ana  $1.40 
far  second  class.  Sisular  cases  of  seeond^claas  posta^  ciucrge  hin^r 
than  the  parcel-post  rate  for  the  same  weaf^t  send  ^stance  is  nMaai- 
fe^d  by  c^>mparing  shipments  of  4  pouncb  or  •rer  for  aU  SDones  up 
to  and  iiK^ttding  tht  fourth  xone. 

Again,  books  weighing  8  ^caioes  or  less  «re  n»l8hie  as  third-dasB 
matter  at  1  oeut  for  2  ounces  for  aay  distsaee,  or  sA  the  rate  of  8 
oents  a  pcnmd.  As  a  consequeBoe,  catidogiifis  whidi  ni«  mccorded 
daasJfication  as  books  go  by  mail  to  tlw  sereoth  and  eighth  aonss 
at  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound,  as  ccBn|mred  with  a  rate  of  9  cents  and 
10  cents  a  poiind  for  the  identical  matter  incorporated  as  advertisinfir 
into  a  periodical  or  magazine. 
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The  JncMafittl  pnlitfle  iwte  fin  saeoMlHelmflB  sudl  aoMer,  ittAwkh- 
standing  reductions  0I  iomrth-clasB  msiter,  bs»  been  fMrtacoiarij 
burdensome  upon  publications  known  as  farm  papers,  performing 
the  very  useful  ana  necessary  fnnctfisn  «of  fceeping  their  readers  upon 
the  farms  in  touch  with  ther  most  advanced  methods,  newest  ma- 
drinery^  market  <on<litioBe,  elc.  Tbe  increased  posta^  burden  put 
upon  tiaese  papers  is  iO  per  cent  spon  the  readtng  xoatter  portsoa, 
and  from  100  io  90Q  per  cent  oa  the  adrertisin^  portiosL  Tbe  eervioe 
nsdered  by  Hjb  post  offioe  in  ihm  case  of  tbis  :secoiidK^a9S  nail  matter 
cwtaik  less  expense  Aan  ir>r  pftreel  posi^  si&re  the  pofolislKr  Tfiierma 
the  pofit  office  t>f  the  ^fi^rk  of  cell^;tii3|r^  s^ekiag:,  soithi^,  aoKi  arpa- 
r»(3e  it^i^Uiig. 

The  average  postage  on  lourth-ciass  nail  matter  is  given  i®  tibe 
li^l  report  of  vke  IVwttnafller  <jiCDei*al  at  ttpproximateiy  S^  cents  per 
pmmA^  while  tbe  Ar^mge  xome  rste  on  secwd-Hass  madl  is  4  cents 
per  jmmd. 

The  actual  financial  results  of  the  parcei-post  operations  of  the  I^>st 
Office  Department  seem  to  be  still  open  to  question.  The  Postmaster 
General's  repoit  for  the  year  19i9^  referriBgte  the  increased  volume  of 
business,  declares : 

^l%e  extent  <rf  nftefidn^w  of  the  serrice  to  and  pcrpnterity  vritli  tire  priMIc  is 
r^kMted  in  tbe  last  <ettiiiji*e  of  tlie  profits  in  bimdliiig  pwpoel  po6t«  v«%i(4i  wr« 
BMHle  ii)  19il€,  when  41ie  ^cnsres  eon^fied  indieated  a  -profit  in  abound  narabers 
of  $10,000j000  (p.  6)- 

In  the  repfiiPt  of  tim  PaateHMter  General  ^or  tiie  ;$near  iSSO  it  is 
stated: 

It  4«  estlmfitea  tfiat  the  revenue  ^terlved  from  parcel-post  nmil  is  norr  apiproxi- 
nucteiy  $ie(l;Oed|00a  enimjAx^  iadicafliig  a  prom  ^  A»iit  f  I^,0i0;e0(»  per  amnna. 

TTie  report  of  tlte  Postmaster  GFneral  for  the  year  1^1,  after  recit- 
ing the  results  of  the  last  preceding  test  weighing,  sajs : 

The  impresfllon  prevails  that  the  parcel  post  is  producing  a  large  profit.  It 
was  stated  that  it  made  a  profit  of  $10*000^000  for  the  fiscal  yer.r  ending  June 
3(lu  1920.  This  was  hiwed  <«i  -prewwr  ftffar««  hirgety.  ft  is  my  opinion  that  the 
parcel  post  by  no  means  pays  for  itself. 

During  the  fiscal  3-ear  1914,  the  first  jnear  of  its  operation,  1^36*^459 
parcels  were  insured;  during  tlxe  fiscal  year  1921,  116s32€^644  parcels 
were  insured,  an  inerease  of  8T0J  per  cent,  while  the  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  11^0  was  21.96  |>er  cenL  During  the  fiscal  rear  1920  there 
were  277^7  ijisuranoe  claims  approved  and  (xaid  b^  the  department, 
amounting  to  $3^760,388.88,  and  ©0,818  insurance  claims  paid  by  post- 
masters, amoHntin^  to  $808  Jd8.B^a  total  of  368^085  claims,  amountiF^ 
to  $4,569 JD87.74.  If  £he  insurance  fee  remains  at  a  trifle  over  6  cents  as 
shown  by  the  test  fibres  of  1920,  the  revenue  from  insurajace  would 
be  in  rotmd  numbers  $7,000000,  leaving  $2,800,000  after  payments 
of  these  claims. 

COIXECT  ON  SSLPHESar. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  26,325^67  parcels  were  sent "  collect  on 
delivery,^'  being  an  increase  of  30.98  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 
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Upon  this  business  60,253  claims  for  indemnity  were  allowed,  amount- 
ing to  $723,621.40,  an  average  of  $12.01  per  claim. 

MINIMUM    CHARGE. 

Theoretically,  the  minimimi  charge  for  parcel  post  is  5  cents,  the 
zone  tariff  being  based  upon  a  5-cent  local  charge  with  additions  for 
additional  weights  and  distances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
minimum  charge  is  1  cent,  inasmuch  as  parcels  going  as  fourth-class 
mail  matter,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces,  may  be  sent  at  the  rate  of 
1  cent  per  ounce  regardless  of  distance,  while  books  or  catalogues  may 
go  in  mails  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces,  the  zone  rates  apply- 
ing only  when  the  weight  is  over  8  ounces. 

K^ferring  to  the  last  test  weighing  for  1920,  out  of  a  total  of 
41,524,990  parcels,  24,324,843  weighed  each  less  than  9  ounces;  and 
the  total  postage  revenue  from  these  parcels  was  $465,025.80,  or 
about  0.016  cent  per  parcel.  At  the  same  time  2,478,964  parcels 
weighed  11  pounds  and  over;  811,934  weighed  21  pounds  and  over; 
60,808  weighed  51  pounds  and  over. 

TRANSPORTATION   COSTS. 

Since  all  classes  of  mail  matter  are  transported  in  the  same  cars, 
which  cars  are  paid  for  on  a  space  basis,  only  estimated  carrying 
costs  are  possible.  Before  congressional  committees  postal  experts 
have  placed  this  cost  bevond  initial  zone  at  1  cent  per  pound  for  every 
radial  haul  of  200  miles.  The  transportation  cost  for  die  eighth 
zone,  for  example,  would  be  on  this  basis,  not  less  than  10  cents  a 
pound,  increasing  according  as  its  terminal  is  farther  than  2,000 
miles  from  point  of  mailing.  Total  payments  for  the  year  1921 
for  railroad  transportation  for  all  classes  of  mail  matter  was 
$91,853,000,  of  which  it  is  estimated  parcel  post  represented  75  per 
cent  of  the  weight  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  space. 

CONCLUSION   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Parcel  post  through  its  unprecedented  expansion  has  become 
within  a  few  years  one  of  the  important  factors  in  our  transportation 
system.  From  a  comparatively  negligible  part  of  the  postal  ousiness, 
rourth-class  mail  matter  or  parcel  post  has  come  to  constitute  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  postal  tonnage  with  corresponding  increase  of 
cost  to  the  department.  It  has  gone  far  beyond  the  original  pro- 
posal for  local  distribution  through  the  mails  of  small  parcels  in 
order  to  utilize  the  empty  space  in  rural  vehicles  for  the  benefit  of 
rural  patrons,  and  it  is  now  doing  largely  what  was  formerly  the 
express  business  of  the  country.  This  development  of  parcel  post 
is  apparently  showing  an  increased  spread  between  revenues  and 
expenditures. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  commission  that  a  studv  should  be  made 
of  postal  rates  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  charges  and  the. 
removal  of  present  rate  inconsistencies. 
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Chapter  VII. 

ELECTEIC  EAIIWAYS. 

Although  some  experiments  were  made  as  early  as  1880,  electricity 
was  first  successfully  applied  to  street-railway  operation  in  1888,  and 
within  a  few  years  practically  all  of  the  street  railways  had  wholly 
or  in  part  adopted  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  Construction  of 
what  are  now  termed  interurban  systems  was  begun  in  1897.  Table 
Gl  gives  the  available  statistical  data  covering  the  electric  railways: 
of  the  country  and  includes  both  city  lines  and  the  interurban  systems. 
Any  consideration  of  this  subject,  therefore,  must  necessarily  include 
both  phases  of  the  operation.  In  order  to  afford  a  comparable  basis 
various  items  covering  more  or  less  complete  information  for  the  years 
1890  to  1921  have  been  reduced  to  a  revenue  car-mile  basis,  and  the 
result  of  this  calculation  is  given  in  Table  Q2  and  chart  Gl. 

70678— H.  Kept  408. 67-1,  pt  3 23  839 
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The  number  of  operating  companies  in  1890  was  769 ;  this  increased 
to  817  in  1902^  945  in  1907,  975  in  1912,  receding  to  943  in  1917.  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  data  is  available.    As  a  result  or  the 

Chart  6  1. 

STATISTICS,    ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS— UNITED    STATES,    1890-1921    <1907=100 
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acute  financial  condition  in  which  electric  railways  found  themselves 
during  and  following  the  war,  there  resulted  a  financial  reorganiza- 
tion in  many  cases  and  in  others  the  abandonment  of  operations  in 
unprofitable  districts.    The  records  show  that  up  to  January  1,  1922, 
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there  has  been  a  total  of  5,448  miles  of  track  of  electric  railways  in- 
.  volved  in  receiverships  and  forclosures.    Operation  has  been  aban- 
doned and  the  property  junked  in  the  case  of  1,294  miles  of  track, 
while  service  has  been  abandoned  on  784  miles. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  electric  lines,  the  following 
table  indicates  the  decrease  in  modes  of  motive  power  other  than 
electricity  and  the  increase  in  electrically  operated  mileage.  The  ref- 
erence to  other  modes  of  motive  power  includes  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
cable  lines,  and  the  earlier  type  of  combustion  engines. 


Year. 

Electric 
mile'5. 

Other 
miles. 

1 
Total. 

Year. 

Electric 
miles. . 

other 
mUo<. 

Total 

1890 

1,261 
21,901 
34,037 
40.808 
44.676 

6,861 
675 
343 
9M 
158 

1 

1918 

♦6,1* 

1902 

'i 

1919 

^n^w) 

1907 

1920 ... 

44.  t^ 

1912 

1921 

44,23) 

1917 

i 

The  investment  in  road  and  equipment  for  1890  was  $47,932  per 
mile  of  line;  1902,  $96,015;  1907,  $105,513;  1912,  $111,936;  1917, 
$114,563. 

It  is  significant  that  the  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of  steam 
railroads  was  $67,080  per  mile  of  line  in  1912  and  $76,495  in  1917. 
The  total  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of  electrically  operated 
lines  of  transportation  in  1917  was  $5,136,441,599,  as  compared  to 
$17,762,152,127  for  steam  lines.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make  a 
comparison  between  steam  and  electric  costs  per  mile,  owing  to  the 
variable  factors  encountered.  Electric  tract  construction  itself— 
including,  as  it  does,  street  paving  and  a  heavier  type  of  construc- 
tion— is  more  expensive.  The  number  of  cars  and  other  facilities  per 
mile  of  track  may  vary  considerably  as  between  the  electric  and 
steam  railroads,  and  these  have  a  very  vital  effect  upon  the  relative 
investments.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  investment  in  elec- 
tric lines  since  1917,  largely  due  to  difficulty  in  financing  extensions  or 
new  facilities. 

Many  electric  railway  companies  sell  current  for  li«^ht  and  power, 
and,  where  possible,  separate  reports  are  made  for  the  railway  and 
for  the  light  and  power  departments.  But  in  most  cases  the  opera- 
tions are  so  interrelated  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  segregate  some 
of  the  account  items,  and  the  figures  therefore  include  all  data. 

The  power-plant  equipment  totaled  4,200,192  horsepower  in  1917. 
Of  this,  627,983  horsepower  was  produced  by  hydroelectric  plants, 
28.294  horsepower  by  internal-combustion  engines,  and  the  balance  by 
steam  plants.  Table  Gl  gives  complete  statistics  covering  the  years 
1907,  1912,  and  1917  and  incomplete  statistics  for  the  other  years 
under  consideration.  The  traffic  handled  by  the  electric  lines  gen- 
erally is  chiefly  passenger  traffic,  the  freight  traffic  being  approxi- 
mately 3.3  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  revenue. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rate  per  hour  paid  trainmen  operating 
electric  cars  and  trains : 
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Cents. 

1906 23.  03 

1907 24. 11 

1908 24.  75 

1909 24.  57 

1910 25.  85 

1911 26. 10 

1912 26.  89 

1913 27.  74 


1914 28. 14 

1915 28.  6? 

1916 29.  25 

1917 31.  57 

1918 33.  92 

1919 44.  43 

1920 54. 05 

1921 58.  SI 


The  per  cent  the  aggregate  compensation  paid  labor  bears  to  the 
total  operating  expenses  is  as  follows: 


Por  cent. 
1902 _     63.0 

Per  cent. 
1917           .,,                                             63  4 

1907 61.  6 

1912 63.  0 

1918 62.  9 

The  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  material  to  total  operating  expenses 
is  as  follows : 

Percent. 

1902 27. 28 

1907 2a  67 

Per  cent. 

1912 22.  61 

1917 23. 12 

The  balance  of  the  operating  expenses  consist  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased power,  insurance,  injury  and  damage  claims,  rent  of  track 
facilities  and  equipment,  stationery  and  printing,  and  depreciation 
charges. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  the  operation  of  street 
railways.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  city  railway  companies 
fill  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  communities  they  serve  and 
can  not  be  supplanted  by  other  modes  of  transportation.  It  is  true 
that  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  automobile  has  encroached  to 
some  extent  upon  the  revenues  of  the  street  railway  companies,  but 
this  competition,  which  is  the  first  competitive  .activity  to  be  felt  by 
the  street  railways,  has  not  seriously  affected  the  revenues  except  in 
individual  cases,  and  will  not  be  fatal  to  their  successful  operation 
^here  these  competing  forms  of  transportation  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion and  control  by  the  proper  regulatory  bodies.  When  they  are  re-, 
quired  to  assume  the  same  responsibilities  as  to  service  rendered  and 
icense  fees  and  taxes  paid  thejr  have  not  proved  to  be  detrimental 
o  existing  transportation  agencies. 

The  electric  line  is  found  most  useful  in  affording  service  in  densely 
>opulated  city  districts,  traversing  the  cities  in  subways  or  elevated 
oads  and  by  surface  lines,  giving  fast  and  dependable  service  be- 
^ween  points  within  the  city  and  between  the  city  and  suburban  resi- 
[ential  districts. 

Tlie  operation  of  interurban  electric  railways  presents  an  entirely 
ifferent  problem.  While  such  lines  are  largely  the  extension  of 
ity  lines,  in  many  cases  they  are  distinct  transportation  units,  having 
een  constructed  with  a  view  of  serving  certain  outlying  territory; 
nd  in  some  cases  connecting  the  larger  cities.  These  lines  are  also 
hiefly  passenger-carrying  railways.  At  first  the  interurban  lines 
andled  no  freight,  but  very  soon  commenced  handling  what  is 
rdiixarily  termed  "  package  freight "  on  their  passenger  cars,  more 
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in  the  nature  of  express  business  than  freight  business.  Gradually 
the  freight  business  increased  until  after  several  years  some  of  the 
roads  commenced  the  operation  of  separate  cars  therefor.  This  busi- 
ness, in  a  large  degree,  was  and  still  continues  to  be  the  handling  of 
shipments  from  wholesale  houses  in  the  larger  cities  to  the  smaller 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  even  to  country  crossroad  stops,  and 
as  compared  with  steam  railroad  local  freight  business,  is  an  ex- 
pedited business  popular  among  shippers  and  consignees  as  well,  on 
account  of  its  quick  delivery.  The  outbound  freight  handled  is  for 
the  most  part  originated  along  the  lines  and  is  largely  comiK>sed  of 
the  products  of  agriculture  produced  by  rural  communities  and  the 
return  movement  of  traffic  incidental  thereto. 

The  interurban  electric  lines  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts 
do  not  generally  interchange  carload  traffic  with  the  steam  lines. 
They  are  not  parties  to  through  rates.  They  do  not  generally  own 
freight  equipment  which  can  be  interchanged  with  and  used  by  the 
steam  lines  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  In  the  West,  and  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  a  few  special  instances  in  other  sections,  the 
interurban  lines  handle  freight  and  interchange  traffic  with  steam 
lines  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  steam  railroads.  But  by  far 
the  largest  number  do  not  interchange  equipment  and  are  therefore 
not  in  a.  position  to  offer  inducements  to  industries  to  locate  upon 
the  line,  as  they  can  not  afford  direct  and  ready  access  to  the  general 
markets.  The  interurban  lines,  however,  have  a  real  place  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  They  afford  fast  and  frequent  service  to 
passengers  and  enable  the  people  dwelling  in  the  rural  communities 
to  visit  the  towns  50  to  100  miles  distant,  and  return  home  the  same 
day.  In  the  handling  of  package  freight  they  give  a  frequent  and 
dependable  service  to  the  farm  districts. 

The  total  capitalization  of  all  electric  lines  in  1917  was  $5,532,- 
223,818.  Of  this  $2,473,846,651  was  capital  stock,  $3,052,179,272  was 
funded  debt,  $7,197,895  in  real-estate  mortgages,  and  $166,592.22^5 
floating  debt.  During  that  year,  out  of  a  total  of  943  operating 
companies,  384  reported  a  net  deficit.  In  1902  the  investment  in 
road  and  equipment  was  $2,167,634,077  and  the  net  capitalization 
was  $2,117,619,302.  In  1917  the  figures  were,  respectively,  $5,136,- 
441.599  and  $4,889,962,096.  The  increase  in  capitalization  between 
1902  and  1917  was  brought  about  by  a  very  heav^''  increase  in  the 
funded  debt.  The  increase  in  the  funded  debt  in  the  decade  ending 
1917  being  81.9  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  capital  stock  was 
onlv  17.9  per  cent. 

'the  financial  condition  of  the  electric  lines  suffered  durinor  the 
war  from  the  same  difficulties  which  effected  other  public  utilities. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  an  improvement  has  resulted  fnmi 
increases  in  rates  and  the  more  recent  downward  tendency  in  cost 
levels.  The  sentiment  of  the  public  generally  is  undoubtedly  more 
favorable  to  the  public  utilities  than  For  some  years  past.  It  is  now 
seen  that  the  service  demanded  by  the  people  can  not  be  given  with- 
out reasonable  payment  therefor. 

The  operating  ratio  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  Gl  has  not  been  un- 
favorable, ranging  from  57.5  per  cent  in  1902  to  78.4  per  cent  in 
1920.  The  ratio  for  75  companies  being  75.9  per  cent  in  the  first  sis 
months  of  1921,  and  for  23  interurban  companies  for  that  period  it 
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was  79.1  per  cent,  it  would  therefore  appear  that  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  traffic  a  return  could  be  made  upon  a  capitalization  based 
upon  the  present  valuation  of  the  properties.  Each  company,  how- 
ever, presents  an  individual  aspect  and  must  be  treated  jndiviaually. 
Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  electric 
lines  will  continue  to  fill  a  most  important  part  in  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  communities. 
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HIGHWAY  TRAHSPOETATIOH. 

Highway  transport  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  tho 
producer  to  the  consumer.  Practically  all  the  products  from  the  farm 
travel  first  over  the  highway,  and  it  follows  that  the  final  price  of 
the  commodity  is  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  roadbed  and  the  vehicle  using  it. 

Perhaps  no  single  development  since  the  railroads  were  first  con- 
structed has  had  so  marked  an  economic  and  sociological  effect  upon 
productive  life  as  the  motor  vehicle.  Previous  to  its  appearance,  the 
economic  zone  of  transportation  was  sharply  defined  by  the  haulage 
range  of  the  horse  and  the  cost  of  such  transportation.  Motor  freight 
transportation  has  only  become  a  factor  within  the  last  four  years, 
but  already  has  had  an  appreciable  and  growing  influence  on  our 
whole  transportation  problem. 

Studies  01  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1918  show  that  the  estimated  cost  for  hauling  in 
wagons  from  farms  to  shipping  points  averaged  in  1918  about  20 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  wheat,  33  cents  for  corn,  and  48  cents  for 
cotton;  for  hauling  in  motor  trucks  or  by  tractors  the  averages 
are  15  cents  for  wheat  and  corn  and  18  cents  per  ton-mile  for  cotton. 
'WTiile  most  of  the  hauling  fix)m  farms  is  done  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves, these  estimated  costs  are  based  largely  upon  the  usual  charge 
in  the  various  counties  for  hiring  team  and  wagon  or  for  motor 
truck  by  the  day. 

Motor-truck  hauling  of  these  commodities  in  1918  from  farm  to 
railroad  shipping  point  averaged  11.3  miles,  while  wagon  hauls  aver- 
aged 9  miles ;  and  a  motor  truck  made  3.4  round  trips  per  day  over 
its  longer  route,  while  wagons  made  1.2  round  trips  per  day. 

Studies  just  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koads  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  show  an  average  loaded  haul  of  47.7  miles  for  the 
motor  truck. 

Similar  studies  made  in  other  localities  indicate  that  the  first  result 
of  motor-truck  operation  and  use  has  been  to  extend  the  range  of 
economic  haulage  from  and  to  the  railroad. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  major  result  accomplished  by  this  new 
form  of  transportation  has  been  to  extend  and  broaden  the  markets 
of  the  farmer. 

Signal  reactions  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  tho 
motor  vehicle  has  brought  the  farmer  closer  to  the  city  and  also  has 
increased  the  desirability  and  comfort  of  farm  life. 

A  survey  conducted  in  the  corn-belt  region  by  the  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  also  shows  that  215  out  of  831  farmers  answering  qu^s-, 
tions  raised  have  changed  their  markets  since  purchasing  trucks. 
For  the  215,  the  average  distance  to  the  old  market  is  6.9  miles,  and 
the  average  distance  to  the  new  market,  17.6  miles.    Practically  all 
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of  tliese  men  stated  that  they  had  changed  markets  because  the  new ' 
market  is  better  than  the  old. 

In  examining  the  extent  and  influence  which  the  motor  vehicle  has 
had  upon  economic  and  social  life  in  this  country,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  go  back  a  period  of  10  years,  when  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  show  the  total  motor  vehicle  registrations  in  the  United 
States  was  501,000,  of  which  14,000  were  trucks.  The  vehicle  esti- 
mates for  1921  show  10,300,000  motor  vehicles  registered,  of  which 
1,390,000  are  trucks.  The  total  investment  in  motor  vehicles  based 
on  an  estimated  average  of  $750  for  passenger  cars  and  $1,500  for 
motor  trucks  in  1921  was  $8,767,500,000^  or  46  per  cent  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  valuation  of  railroads,  namely, 
$18,900,000,000.  The  total  special  taxes  paid  by  motor-vehicle  users 
in  1921  is  $262,500,000.    (Charts  Hi,  H2,  Tables  Hi,  H2.) 


Tabi^  hi. 


-Motor-vehicle  registrations  and  gross  motor-vehicle  revenues,  1915 
to  1020.  ' 


[From  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  1921.] 
MOTOR-CAR  REGISTRATION.! 


Alahama 

Arizona 

Aiicansas 

CaHfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

FloridA. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts , 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi* 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Cardina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

reansylvania 

Rhode  Idand 

Sooth  Carcdina  '..... 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas* , 


1915 


1916 


11,634 
7,763 
8,021 

163,797 
28,894 
41,121 
5,052 
8,009 

>  10,850 

25,000 

7,071 

180,832 
96,915 

145,109 
72,520 
19,500 
11,380 
21.545 
31,047 

102,633 

114,845 
93,269 
9,669 
76,462 
14,540 
69,000 
2,009 
13,449 
81,848 
5,100 

355,242 
21,000 
M,908 

181,332 
25,032 
33,586 

160,137 
16,363 
15,000 
28,724 

'7,618 
40,000 


31,636 
12,300 
15,000 

232,440 
43,296 
56,048 
7,102 
13,118 
20^718 
46,025 
12,999 

248,429 

139,065 

198,587 

112,122 
31,500 
17,000 
30,972 
44,245 

136,809 

160,052 

4  46,000 
25,000 

103,587 
25,105 

101,200 
4,019 
17,508 

109,414 
8,228 

314,222 
33,904 
40,446 

252,431 
52,718 
33,917 

230,578 
21,406 

•35,000 
44,271 

•30,000 
•125,000 


1917 


1918 


32,873 

19,890 

28,693 

306,916 

87,460 

74,645 

10,700 

15,493 

•37,000 

70,324 

24,731 

340,292 

192.194 

254,462 

159,343 

47,420 

38,394 

41,499 

60,943 

174,274 

247,006 

»54,009 

36,600 

147,528 

42,749 

148, 101 

7,100 

32,2fW 

141,918 

14,086 

406.016 

55,960 

63,993 

346,772 

100,199 

48,633 

335,153 

37,046 

38,332 

67,158 

48,000 

192,951 


46,171 

23,905 

41,458 

407,761 

83,244 

86,067 

12,955 

30.490 

54,186 

104,676 

32,289 

389,620 

227,160 

278,313 

189, 163 

65,884 

40,000 

44,572 

74,606 

103,497 

262,125 

204,458 

48,400 

188,040 

51,053 

173,374 

8,150 

34,817 

155,519 

17,647 

459,292 

72,313 

71.678 

412,775 

121,500 

63,324 

394,186 

35,218 

55,492 

90,521 

63,000 

251, 118 


1919 


'  Does  not  include  motor  cycles  nor  dealw^'  and  manufacturers*  licensee. 

'  State  registrstianjs  only. 

»E-timatod. 

*  Cars  registered  duruig  1916;  total  number  o/ cars,  approximately  138,000. 

'Cars  registered,  1917. 

'  Katimated  number  of  cars  in  State. 

'  Registratioiis  1915  only. 


58,898 

29,575 

49,450 

477, 450 

104,865 

102,410 

16, 152 

35,400 

55,400 

137,000 

42,220 

478,438 

227,255 

364,043 

228,600 

90,008 

51,000 

53,425 

95,634 

247,182 

325,813 

259,741 

59,000 

244,363 

59,324 

200,000 

9,305 

31,625 

190,873 

18.082 

566,511 

109,017 

82,885 

511,031 

144,500 

83,332 

482, 117 

44,833 

70,143 

104,028 

80,422 

331,310 


1020 


74,637 

34,601 

59,082 

583,623 

129,255 

119,134 

18,300 

34,161 

7^914 

146,000 

50,861 

568,924 

333,067 

437,378 

294,159 

112,683 

73,000 

62,907 

102,841 

274,498 

412,717 

324,166 

68,486 

297,008 

60,650 

219,000 

10,464 

34,680 

227,737 

22,100 

670,205 

140,8*i0 

90,840 

621,390 

212,880 

103,790 

570, 164 

50,477 

93,843 

120,395 

101,852 

427,093 
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Table  HI. — Mofor-reJiicIc  reffistrations,  etc. — Continued. 
MOTOR  REGISTRATION— Continued. 


Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Wastiington . . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming..... 

Total... 


1915 


1916 


9,177 
11,499 
21,357 
38,823 
13,279 
79,741 

3,976 


2,445,664 


13,507 
15,671 
35,426 
60,734 
20,571 
115,645 
7,125 


3,512,996 


1917 


1918 


24,076 
21,633 
65,661 
91,337 
31,300 
158,637 
12,523 


4,983,340 


32, 273 
22,553 
72,228 

117, 278 
38,760 

196,253 
16,200 


6,146,617 


1919 


35,236 

26,807 

w,ia> 

148,775 
50,203 

236,290 
21,371 


7,565,446 


[From  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  1921.] 
TOTAL  GROSS  REVENUES. 


1920 


42,  fM 

173, 9» 
80.  «M 


9, 331.  Ml 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lfouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi  • 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire .... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota* 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming..  


Total 18,245,711 


1915 


$180,744 

45,579 

80,551 

2,027,432 

120,801 

536,970 

65,696 

29,396 

•60,000 

125,000 

121,259 

924,906 

687,318 

1,533,064 

387,688 

117,117 

75,600 

268,412 

386,565 

1,235,724 

373,833 

•160,540 

76,700 

323,289 

33,120 

•183,000 

7,875 

257, 776 

1,062,923 

29,625 

1,991,181 

123,000 

79,245 

984,622 

154,892 

108,881 

1,665,276 

206,440 

16,000 

•180,000 

•34,000 

20,000 

•60,000 

218,480 

176,  875 

238,717 

128,962 

431,977 

19,880 


1916 


$203,665 

73,000 

150,000 

2, 192, 609 

197,795 

768,728 

86,249 

47,624 

127, 176 

154,736 

213,768 

1,236,566 

817,286 

1,776,170 

585,762 

184,741 

112,000 

363,562 

666,302 

1,602,958 

1,739,344 

82,469 

175,000 

439,316 

62,768 

311,334 

20,116 

344,434 

1,400,806 

47,885 

2,658,042 

206,101 

125,283 

1,286,406 

655,011 

146,232 

2,325,057 

264,737 

10,000 

140,746 

186,953 

20,000 

93,494 

297,992 

271,266 

350,052 

198^436 

616,721 

36,625 


25,865,370 


1917 


$217,700 
117,643 
205,176 

2,846,030 
296,808 

1,080,757 
133,883 
66,928 

•170,000 
229,653 
412,641 

1,688,836 

1,096,150 

2,249,656 
830,878 
287,314 
166,835 
491,696 
807,395 

1,969,994 

2,471,271 
100,000 
250,000 
617,942 
290,936 
451,303 
31,166 
425,305 

1,923,104 
80,843 

4,284,144 
321,923 
211,636 

1,766,427 
853,659 
196,787 

3,268,025 
346,117 
113, 657 
210,592 
322,200 
868,978 
170,707 
363,541 
518,566 
519,626 
369,339 
861,278 
57,421 


37,501,233 


1918 


1919 


U'J.  .:  8 
■i!'|,M9 

:-l,.'.:^l,ti:i6 
;'!7'.),  :.o9 

l.i-v-,,  164 

■JJn.753 

:i\-',  775 

:•;  n .  S16 

:>7--.,  .V)5 

2,7til,;i30 

l,Lia,  128 

:'..>i7,:.96 

!t7s.  ><{7 

jn'J.liriO 

.">7t).  171 
1,  l^:»/.»S4 
■J.  1^1.  <il 
J.^7.>/Jti6 

^0 

"2 
u..>i.:U4 

5;*,t«7 

31,083 


1, 1 1  fj 

4  0}s 


757 
(VU 

-,)8 
:;-;9 
9 
126 
iSO 
122 
!K6 
•A\',,  Ui8 

:-;(Ni.  .'17 
•J^J.  742 
::>>,tK)0 
2,  n,  ■;'(,. -^O 
:.'.^.t.  JOS 
,i''s,  st6 

s7f.,  :'91 
I »7,  705 

2,i'7^.,  701 


61, 477, 417 


$541,34&70 

»Pi 

""  68 
00 

4, 

,(,- 

.-^■67 

I'M} 

4i>.  31 

1, 

'ryir, 

li-.Ol 

•jvi 

ra.oo 

274 

IM.OO 

WII 

rn7,40 

A-^'* 

M^.OO 

7M 

7(rj.94 

3, 

2ii_' 

714.00 

1, 

.\'>< 

7  5n.50 

3, 

1)77 

{4^.  81 

1. 

1,V) 

(HH»  00 

.V-'-  21 
'   -    00 

i\<, 

:     25 

1, 

T7'> 

1       22 

2 

*'f>~ 

'      85 

3; 

71'.t 

i      39 

•M  V 

50 
00 

1, 

70 
00 
55 
76 
-    25 

2, 

'j-n 

■^^.15 

111. 

i:k).00 

5, 

'60 

1. 

73 
40 

2, 

00 

z 

17.\ 

27 

»'>(|J 

00 

5, 

00 

25 

68 

.50 

."tH.S 

1M.95 

2, 

r,-i 

.U4.28 

2'M 

\H  M  1 

tm.w 

2, 

■VJ.'i, 

:m.  53 

1, 

{M\S 

t»<v31 

2, 

''"■; 

^;^:?.00 
»  50 

64,607,265.58 


1900 


$S35,17S.OO 

192.3fiv.C 

5O1.4M.50 

5,714,717.10 

gl9,K7I74 

1,852,»L00 

329,990.00 

266,285.00 

554,696.14 

1,919. 338.  «> 

8S2.(»4.M 

5,915,70ai7 

2,Q29,e»i00 

7,507,20108 

l,U9,34i50 

815,549,31 

390,00a  CO 

818,755.50 


2,wi.ouaoo 

101,31133 

654,70i(H 

3, 503, 8»  75 

2oo,ooaoo 

8,  863, 25a  59 

085,000.00 

691, 50ft  no 

(\  jiii  fill  nri 


i.aiKraiw 

3,510,55&»7 
350,93129 
5SL422.3S 

1.822.  mi; 

2828, «» 10 
i;280,l«.» 
3. 127.  cm  00 


102,5*6,212.25 


•  Estimated. 


Going  back  over  the  same  period,  the  total  highwav  program  for 
1910  involved  an  expenditure  of  $120,000,000,  of  which  $95,000,000 
was  for  construction.    In  1921  the  total  estimated  expenditure  was 
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$600,000,000,  of  which  $420,000,000  was  for  construction.  The  Fed- 
eral appropriation  for  this  year  was  $75,000,000.  The  total  highway 
expenditures  for  the  period  from  1910  to  1921  was  $2,526,000,000,  and 
the  total  replacement  cost  is  estimated  at  $1,779,000,000.  (Chart  H3, 
Tables  H3,H4,H5,H6.) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  while  the  motor-vehicle  traffic  has  increased 
more  than  1,900  per  cent  in  the  period  1910  to  1921  the  actual  ex- 
penditures for  highway  construction  and  maintenance  (taking  into 
consideration  the  mcrease  in  cost  of  materials  and  labor  during  the 
war  and  the  readjustment  period)  is  only  slightly  over  200  per  cent. 
(Chart  HI.) 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  that  the 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile  by  automobile  in  1921 
was  70,820,000,000.  This  is  upon  the  average  of  2J  passengers  per 
automobile  and  an  annual  average  mileage  per  automobile  of  3,500 
miles. 

In  an  actual  census  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
California  during  1920  the  average  number  of  passengers  per  auto- 
mobile was  found  to  be  2.2.  In  the  Connecticut  census  of  1921  the 
average  was  3.25.  These  counts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rec- 
ords of  counts  taken  by  the  several  State  highway  departments, 
indicate  the  estimate  above  of  2.5  passengers  per  automobile  to  be 
conservative. 

The  total  ton-mileage  of  motor-truck  operations  in  1921  was  6,479,- 
200,000.  This  estimate  is  upon  the  basis  of  an  average  load  of  2  tons 
and  an  average  yearly  mileage  of  2,800.     (Bureau  of  Public  Roads.) 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  134,- 
400,000  tons  of  farm  products  were  hauled  over  the  highways  of  the 
country  in  1921. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  correlated  information  obtained 
by  it  from  the  California,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee 
surveys,  which  show  in  detail  the  commodities  hauled  and  the  quan- 
tities and  lengths  of  haul  for  trucks  of  different  capacities,  as  well  as 
passenger  travel  by  automobiles  and  other  vehicles. 

Among  the  leading  commodities  distributed  under  private  opera- 
tion of  motor  trucks  are  the  following :  Farmers'  products  and  sup- 
plies, building  construction  supplies  and  materials,  roofing  and  pav- 
ing materials^  grocery  products,  hardware,  paper,  lumber,  oil,  ma- 
chmery,  packing-house  products,  ores,  coal,  ice,  and  live  stock. 

In  the  delivery  of  milk  to  available  markets  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
cided advanta^S  in  the  use  of  the  motor  truck,  and  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  generally  resolves  itself 
into  the  development  of  roadside  platforms  for  milk  collection  in 
front  of  farms  producing  small  quantities  of  milk,  such  as  one  to  a 
dozen  cans.  At  intersections  of  the  main  roads  and  crossroads  other 
platforms  are  located  which  are  used  by  the  farmers  along  the  side 
roads.  Cans  hauled  to  these  platforms  are  picked  up  by  trucks  op- 
erated by  farmers  engaged  in  the  milk-hauling  business  and  by  co- 
operative milk  organizations  and  by  creamery-owned  trucks. 

The  transportation  problem  of  the  dairy  farm  producing  milk  on  a 
large  scale  is  somewhat  different  from  the  above,  in  that  such  a  farm 
usually  sells  to  one  creamery,  which  takes  care  of  the  hauling.  Most 
of  the  creameries  send  their  own  trucks  to  the  various  country  milk 
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depots,  the  milk  being  hauled  to  these  depots  by  the  farmers  and 
then  brought  to  the  creamery  in  the  creamery^s  trucks. 

Centrally  located  fcrteek  markets  are  now  transporting  live  ^ock, 
:'specially  nogs,  by  motor  truck,  which  was  formerly  handled  short 
listanees  by  rail  or  was  driven  on  foot. 

This  seems  to  be  a  natural  development  of  the  motor  truck,  and 
3y  relieving  the  rail  carriers  of  stock  traffic  that  was  formerly  ex- 
3ensive  to  handle,  and  by  affording  a  ready  market  to  the  farmer  at 
lis  option,  would  seem  to  benefit  aU  concerned,  while  on  the  other 
land  the  long-haul  live-stock  traffic  of  the  rail  carriers  is  probably 
ncreased. 

In  some  sections  it  is  found  that  the  combination  of  inbound  farm 
:)rodiicts  and  outbound  soppKes  by  motor  truck  has  t  oncentrated 
ipon  the  motor-truck  service  the  majority  of  the  traffic  within  BO,  40^ 
ind  50  miles. 

The  effect  upon  the  rail  carriers  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  local 
vay  freight,  and  will  ultimately  reduce  the  number  of  local  freight 
rains  operated. 

Tabej:  H2. — Tajpc»  pofd  hy  WfOiar-vehiefr  wiers,  192 L 

^e^leral  excisv: 

Motor  car $64,388,184.22 

Motor  trm* 11,  640.  055. 92 

Parts,    Hrw,   etc 39.518,009.17 


Total 115,  546, 249. 81 

tate  Ucense  ( reTlsecl  esttiuate  ©f  Fureaw  of  Public  Roa«ls> 125, 000,  000. 00 

taaoliiie  415  States) 11, 000.  000.00 

lunicipal,   etc 11,000,000.00 


:stimate  from  municipitl  Tawa  and  rejnnlations 262,500,000.00 

ersonal  property  (S8  States  and  District  of  Colnmhia) 75, 000.  000.  00 

Average  value  estinmted  at  $500;  tax  rate  at  $Oj0e2 387, 500. 000.00- 

Tabus  H3l — Federal  ai4  sttntus — FiHancUtf  ittatemenf  as  vf  Jannat-ff  St,  1922. 
[Front  BoreftB  of  PtrbHe  Roai^.1 


State. 


labama 

rizona 

rkaitaas 

ilifomia 

>lorado 

mnecticut. .. 
Rlaware..--— 

Icrida 

Mrgia 

aho 

inois ».... 

dlana 


ansas 

entucky.. 
jnisiana... 
ftixie 


Federal 
aid  appor- 
tioned  fis- 
cal years, 

^7  to 

tma. 


Federal 

aid  under 

construc- 

tkm.1 


$7.  .-529, 

5.  ^74, 

10.  Mr,, 
6.121. 

2.  no, 
8l:i. 

4.Ci;i(), 

9:405, 

15.27(1, 
9,374. 
10,042, 

9,*.»97, 
6.7W. 
4.  7.1!) . 

3.:'-;: 


3,-7i»/H7 

»4.1'.M.TZ 

6.7*"it5,  [29 


*1 

11 

3 
1 

4,  :m 

♦  J    '!: 


123 
05 
E55 
163 
06 

m 
firs 

e» 

•»1 
33 


AiraBablft 

for  new 
construo- 


'  )5« 
86 
95 
24 
17 
17 
25 
75 
30 
76 
75 
06 
42 
05 
31 
33 
89 


Federal 
aid  com- 
pleted.« 


I  Includes  projects  entirely  completed. 
« Includes  completed  portions  of  projects  under  construction. 
I  Reduction  due  to  witlKfrawal  or  eaocellation  of  prcjeets. 
t  Radsctian  due  to  payment  of  final  voochers. 


742 
SO 
05. 
35 
18 
00 
15 

;94 

03 

131 
ll» 
04 
6» 
94 
«6 
45 
13 


Vneem- 

pleted 
Federaf 
aid  on 
projects 
under  con- 
struction. 


ii, 


216,281 
599,567 
665,672 
808,094 
564.165 
316,905 
540 
632,569 
092,108 
8,519 
50,055 
930,638 
819,606 
433,693 
357,046 
266,936 
666,722 


Amounts 
of  Federal 
aidpatd 

States. 


7:t  1,(44 
0()2.:;«) 
r,si.:»4 
.v;!t.'22l 
J0:i.768 
if).-.,  156 
i)2s.;i82 

:i.V.i.^6 
372,  ;j60 


Balance 
Federal 

aid 
earned. 


$370,570 
369.972 
S30,7G3 

1,942,383 
517,598 
345,933 
9,657 
445,850 
608,613 
509,047 

2,203,50? 
469, S36 

1,294,813 

1.099,812 
650,284 
411,909 
572,253 
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Table  H3. — Federal  aid  status — Financial  statement,  etc. — Continued^ 
[From  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.] 


State. 

Federal 
aid  appor- 
tioned fls- 

1922. 

Federal 
aid  under 
construc- 
tion.! 

Available 
for  new 
construc- 
tion. 

Federal 
aid  com- 
pleted.* 

Uncom- 
pleted 
Federal 
aid  on 
projects 
under  con- 
struction. 

Amounts 

of  Federal 

aid  paid 

Stales. 

BalBDBi 

Fedenl 
aid 

earnfld. 

Maryland 

3,031,378 
5,148,741 

10,210,828 
9,93P  "80 
6,241      49 

11,771      04 
7,04      13 
7,44      51 
4,481      13 

1.50  14 
4,20      70 
5,57      18 

17,38      60 
7^98      25 
5,38      02 

13.02  62 
8,09      85 

5.51  42 

16.03  98 
1,00      91 
5,00.,  o65 
5,656,943 
7,875,830 

20,525,577 
3,966,624 
1,607,729 
6,908,559 
5,075,385 
3,724,864 
8,899,097 
4,313,176 

2,325,697 

«  2,712,005 

»  5, 863, 541 

8,136,031 

4,053,297 

5  904,049 

«  3, 913, 529 

4,569,367 

«1  437,991 

1  >1, 100, 826 

1,794,499 

2,648,126 

« 6,945, 177 

6, 122, 468 

3,343,887 

8,064,573 

•  4,229,182 

4,318,750 

« 12, 429, 077 

637,411 

«  3,471,306 

13,827,783 

5,838,226 

12,706,400 

1,728,351 

724,637 

13,828,845 

S3, 932, 009 

«  2, 808, 894 

«  5  612, 568 

2,917,607 

705,681 
2,436,736 
4,347,287 
1, 802, 949 
2,193,152 
5,886,155 
3,132,184 
2,878,584 
3,042,722 

407,888 
2,413,671 
2,931,492 
10.  4  M),  073 
1.^57,657 
2.013,315 
1,. ^1,379 
3,Si51,403 
1.196,092 
3.(102,521 

3W,380 
1.  .36,549 
1 ,  s29, 150 
2.(^37,604 
7,819,177 
2,238,273 

883,092 
3,079,714 
1,143,376 

915,970 
3,286,529 
1,395,569 

2,233,909 
2, 405, 163 
6, 101, 293 
6,739,944 
3, 103, 282 
4,030,262 
3,406  106 
4,405,807 
1,280,904 
1,030,662 
1,603,745 
1,943,703 
3,544,399 
5,708,279 
2,844,408 
7,742,225 
2,911,753 
4,297,386 
12,251,608 

573,659 
2,635,744 
2,930,169 
3,107,304 
9,636,304 
1,427,377 

605,875 
3,366,720 
3,889,734 
2,390,627 
4,833,512 
2,452,152 

01.788 
:i=Vi  S42 

7;; J. '348 
l,:p;'.,ii87 

■J.v.).  015 
l,^7:^787 

I'v;,  rfiO 
l.-.7,(«7 
70,  164 
r.w  1.754 
7m, -123 
3,4iKt,  778 
114,  189 
V.Y),  479 

l.;4i7.429 

177. -«9 

(;.:?,762 

m,  m 

St^7.til4 

2.73U,!»22 

3.()7(),t«6 

;>iKt,ll74 

Us.  762 

\\\1,  125 

42, 275 

4IS.J67 

77y.(fi6 

AK>,  455 

1,957,955 
1.1»,367 
4.:m,977 
0,  in, 277 
2,^^^,714 
2.*«,5e8 
3.ir)4,801 
3.017,173 
1,116,574 
li«,062 
1.2S5  856 

1  735,779 

2  r>5,600 
t.r,-,2,777 
2,218,368 
r  ol6,256 
2.. 25,606 
3.«tJ5,226 
s   >38,336 

.37  296 
2  192,532 
2  OSI  899 
3.Vi28,681 
7.v|4,94D 
1  017,092 

2.1)08,954 
3,  sl6  472 
2.221,320 

4.130,804 

2.054,580 

275,964 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1,221,7» 
706.316 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

8G3,5» 

l,340.»l 

40LJOS 

Montana 

Nebraska 

1,388,«3# 

Slop 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 

44,00 
317, 8» 

ao7>i 

568, 7» 
1,065,5(8 

'286,057 
3B2,M0 

16^431 
443»2B 

l,178,tB 

Oldahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

4^% 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

WyoTniTig, 

75«2 
160.107 
702,788 
387,572 

Total 

339,875,000 

213,947,790 

125,927,210 

177,397,157 

36,550,633 

143,284,421 

34,112,736 

1  Reduction  due  to  withdrawal  or  cancellation  of  projects. 

"  Reduction  due  to  payment  of  final  vouchers 

s  Diflerenco  due  to  revision  of  project  statement  or  agreement  estimates. 

In  all  these  situations  during  the  transition  period  when  the  short- 
haul  traffic  to  and  from  the  farming  centers  is  being  transferred 
from  the  local  freight  trains  of  the  railroads  to  the  motor  trucks 
the  cost  to  the  railroads  is  excessive,  because  thcjr  are  not  able  to 
reduce  materially  the  expense  of  oj^erating  the  freight  stations  and 
the  local  freight  trains. 

To  meet  the  situation  some  railroads  are  operating  gasoline  motor 
vehicles  on  the  tracks  of  branch  lines  where  traffic  is  insufficient  to 
support  the  use  of  steam  locomotives. 

An  analysis  of  the  motor  trucks  now  operating  to,  from,  and 
within  Indianapolis  in  the  distribution,  cartage,  transfer,  and  trans- 
port service  follows : 

Trucks  used  in  distribution  of  milk,  groceries,  laundries,  mercliandiae, 

et/? 500 

Trucks  used  in  delivery  of  coal  and  ice 250 

Trucks  used  in  freight  transfer,  baggage,  and  express 550 

Trucks  used  in  delivery  of  sand,  gravel,  and  building  material 2W 

Trucks  used  in  manufacturing  and  building  industry i 175 

Trucks  used  in  cartage  delivery  and  distribution  of  vegetables  and  fruit 

products 8.1 

Trucks  used  in  transfer  of  household  goods 112 

Trucks  used  in  intercity  and  rural  motor  express 1©) 

Trucks  operating  in  and  out.  of  city  in  transporting  live  stock 250 


Total., 


-D^mre-atjy" 


Arreegte 


--  2,282 
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There  is  a  type  of  service  that  the  motor  tnick  is  rendering  the  farmer  which, 
In  many  cases,  may  be  found  feasible.  This  is  known  as  the  cooperative  farm 
truclc  These  trucks,  like  the  rural  motor  express,  are  designed  to  serve  small 
farmers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  relate  the  experiences  of  a  cooperative 
farm-truck  association  in  order  to  explain  the  workings  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. The  company  in  question  is  known  as  the  Farmers*  Cooperative  Co.  of 
Harford  County  (Md.),  Incorporated. 

Chart  H  2. 


FUNDS  EXPENDED 

FOR 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROAD  BED 

AND 

INVESTMENT  IN  MOTORIZED 
HIGHWAY    ROLLING  STOCK 


i9ro  I 

1910  I 


TRUCKS  VALUED  AT  $1500  EACH 
AUTOHOBILCS  VALUED  AT  $750  EACH 


ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  $95,000,000 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  INVESTMENT  $386,250,000 


l9IOH6liH 

INCLUSIVE      ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  $I.056,00Q000 

1916  ■■■■■ 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  INVESTMENT  $232^25a000 

1910*21  ■■■■ 

INCLUSIVE       ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  $2,526,000,000 

1921  ■■^■■■^■■■■■■1 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  INVESTMENT  $a767,500.000 

I       PREPARED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  HIGHWAY    OFFICIALS 


In  Uiis  county  the  association  was  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
*5,000.  Two  hundred  shares  of  stock  were  sold  at  a  par  value  of  $25  per  share. 
Each  member  was  required  to  buy  at  least  one  share  of  stock,  but  was  limited 
in  his  stock  purchase  to  20  shares.  A  4-ton  truck,  which  was  operated  between 
Bel  Air  and  Church ville,  Md.,  carried  milk,  cream,  and  other  farm  produce  to 
the  city,  and  foodstuffs,  feeds,  salts,  machinery,  and  supplies  in  general  on  the 
return  trip.    The  association  pays  its  members  for  all  goods  lost. or  destroyed. 
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Where  the  shipper  deaires  iiifiurance  againat  ]o0»,  the  chftrge  for  haulius  * 
is  4  <*eats  a  ^llon,  while,  if  the  farmer  is  willing  tx>  aflmime  the  risk,  the  i 
charge  Is  made  for  hauling  cream  as  for  milk.  The  inembers  who  live  along  t^ 
route  have  constructed  loading  platforms  at  the  same  height  as  the  floor  of  t^ 
trucks  at  their  front  gates.  This  facilitates  the  transfer  of  freight  froa  tbe 
farm  platform  to  the  motor  veliicle. 

This  cooperative  club  is  of  further  assistance  to  its  members  in  both  tk 
purchase  and  sale  of  produce  and  supplies.  Members  notify  the  secretary  of 
their  needs,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  aumber  of  orders  are  on  hand  he  buys  st 
wholesale  in  large  amounts  in  Baltimore.  He  thereby  reduces  the  cost  of  tJa^ 
article  to  the  farmer.     <  Farm^Ts*  Bnll^n  10S2,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Chart  H  3. 


PROGRESS^F  FEDERAL  AID  ROAD  WOSSC 

AOOr 1—1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1        11        I        1        \mO 


Table  H4. — Status  of  constrxiction  on  Federal  aid  post  road  projects  as  of  January  SI, 

1922, 

{Frcn  BiBTflM  «f  PabUe  iUadA.] 


State, 


Alabama 

Ariaona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colwado 

Connecticut 

Dol3>vare 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Jj^ansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.... 

Maryland 

Mas^aplinsfrtts.. 


Projects  undor  construction. 


Total 

estimated 

cost. 


Federal 
aid. 


$3,721,147 
a, 766, 419 
fi,88S,229 
8,450,35H 
3,259,823 
2,451,87U 
210,143 
S,  034,  433 
4,l*60,6«4! 

l,14d,3iil 
3,975,005 
10, 124,  909 
15,453,211 
5,  7(M,  4**8 
4, 682,  545 
3,«»9,743 
338,207 
1,  597,  507 


$1,842,850 

1,713,021 

«  2,285,574 

4,204,870 

1,611,728 

932,075 

64,000 

2,720, 94'J 

1  2,232,589 

194,^50 

455,  044 

1, 938,  828 

4,  095, 026 

4, 449,  0,37 

2, 709,  481 

2,053,351 

»L  904, 921 

152,980 

I  639,  25.- 


Mile?. 


Per 

cent 
com- 
plete. 


267.9 
171.8 
522. 8 
3't2.9 
209. 1 

48.2 

6.0 

163.8 

484.4 

13.5 

30.2 
106.6 
949.5 
45;i.9 
230.3 
351.5 
KM.0 

12.8 

2ai 

269.7 


Comple- 
tion 

Federal 
aid. 


34     1826,509 

6511,113,464 
70|  1,. 599, 902 
57  2,. 396. 776 
65  1,047,6^3 
m  815, 170 
99  J  53,460 
40il,aH8,380 
691  1,540,486 

91     1  m,  131 

89  40'1, 9S9 
52'  1,008,190 
80l  3,276.021 
68|  3,025,345 
51  « 1,412, 435 


87 


1,786,415 


65  1,238,199 

40  61,192 

52  1332,413 

79  2,867,504 


igoompleted. 


Total 

estimated 

cost. 


$3,173,293 
3,226,003 
5, 685, 019 
5,418,730 
3,905,606 
439,723 
1,615,7«1 
198,555 

11, 192, 175 
6,577,035 

24,988,261 
3,522,511 
8,628,827 
6,388,334 
3,345,945 
3,457^688 
1,489,691 
4,S93,.380 
5,014,801 
4,688,235 


Federal 
aid. 


$1,409,173 
1,506,921 
1,«M,10 
2,5$5,55d 
1,850,895 

ao,09g 
303;«u 

S8,5U 
5,070,517 
3,104,300 
11,367.828 
l,7»,fl4 
3,313,«;8 
2,042,849 

i,«33,m 

7Kfl4 

2,17^713 
2,4)73, 3Sfl 
2,233,788 


Mils. 


175.t 
tf7.S 

m< 

16.S 

n,\ 

27. « 

410.1 

8a4 

1711 

157.3 
161.3 

3119 
%3 

m.% 

31L1 


>  Kedoction  due  to  payment  of  final  Touchers. 

*  Reduction  due  to  withdrawal  or  eanerilation  of  projects. 


<  Difference  due  to  revision  of  project  statement  or  agreement  estimates. 
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Tabie  Ei.—Statug  of  caiMiruction  on  Federal  aid  post  toed  prajeeU^  etc. — Continued. 


State. 


Projects  under  eonsiniciioii. 


Total 

estimated 
cost. 


Federal 
aid. 


Miles. 


Per 
cent 
com- 
plete. 


Ckanple- 

tion 

Federal 

aid. 


Projects  on  which  construction 

is  completed. 


Total 

estimated 
cost. 


Federal 
aid. 


Miles. 


>£irai«sota. 

Mississippi 

Jtfl«t90ori 

MODtAllft 

N^^aska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

^ew  Ymk 

North  Can^na- 

[*Jorth  Dakota. 

Ohio .„. 

[)k}aiinfna 

:)regoD 

PeaansylTaBia , 

Ethode  Isiwid , 

jotrth  Carolina 

tooth  I>alcota , 

Tennessee 

[*ex8s... 

Jtifli.... 

'"irginfa..-.. , 

Vashinjpton , 

Fest  Virginia 

i^isronsiii , 

ryOKDiBg. , 


10, 


713,661 
294,136 
285,4001 
954,  IV^ 
484,306' 
620,  — 
357,573 
560,213 
316, 435 
442,865 
5ft5,661 
297,417 
697,153 


1, 


1(T7,416 
467,751 

280.815 
946,473 
074,610 
123,707 
055,  OSO 
014,368 
LJ2,058 
077,025 
156,391 
410,467 
909,255 
441  367 


$4,230,567 

3,064,564 

4, 6S4, 468 

H,  951,628 

2, 725, 992 

1308,014 

*  175, 410 

414,682 

1,718,105 

«  5, 764, 030 

3,186,069 

2,628,  835 

2,479,601 

*  3, 560, 618 

534. 099 
2,9r)9,4a6 

87,331 

1  1,856,  SOS 

•2,992,047 

5,057,263 

7,675,240 

1,504,870 

565,534 

«  2,009, 241 

169. 100 
U,  549, 136 
13,116,223 

1,662,340 


S8&S 
457.3 
622.3 
391.0 
882.2 
52.3 

lai 
2a6 

57ft  0 
324.8 
43&3 
784  9 

i8a9 

29a  2 
52.8 

14a7 
&6 

387.0 

661.4 

383.7 
1,352.2 

24a  5 
4a  7 

177.6 
22.9 

16a  7 

52X2 
255w8 


6712,834,480 
-"■  2,114,549 
2,  810, 681 
31,444,205 
2,562,432 
1  150,927 
105,246 
223,928 
1,013,682 
2,363,252 
2,771,880 
2,129,356 
2,157,253 
^2,243,^89 
512, 735 
2,781,917 
23,579 
11,021,243 
7012,094,433 


74 
94 
49 
60 

59 
41 
g7 
81 
87 
63 
96 
94 
ZI 
55 


2,226,341 

4, 605, 144 

»l,20:j,896 

446, 772 

1,547,116 

1126,825 

1, 130, 869 

75j  2, 337, 167 

72  1,196,885 


$10,138,0S6 
2,057,899 
2,725,400 
4,013,305 
3,842,992 
2,433,543 
1,925,014 
3,727,439 
1,863,691 
2, 778, 098 
6,491,056 
1,523,806 

16,875,380 
1,404,461 
8, 157, 542 

24,722,674 
1,330,181 
3,467,828 
1,683,441 
1,570,960 

12,106,911 
455,506 
325, 310 
3  687,074 
8,080,674 
2, 828, 819 
6,883,317 
2,671,636, 


$3,905,464 

988,733 

1, 219, 581 

1,  961,  9«^ 

1,843,375 

1,13,977 

i  925, 416 

1,379,817 

9:J0,  021 

1,181,147 

2, 9;i6, 399 

715,052 

5, 584, 972 

668,564 

3,784,651 

1  9, 4fS9, 591 

550,080 

1,614,501 

835,736 

780,963 

5,031,160 

223, 481 

159, 103 

1,819,604 

13,762,909 

1,259,758 

2, 496, 345 

1,255,267 


1,073.7 
2!B.3 
172.8 
333.  a 
714.  Q 
143.6 

iiao 

81.7 
203,1 

66.3 
487.» 
367.0 
482.7 

50.3 
418.  S 
48a  0 

32.0 
327.1 
175.2 

65.4 
1,157.1 

las 

14,6 

231.2 
354.8 
140.1 
512.6 
366.6 


Total.... 253,153,520!  108.411,279,15,184.6 


«6  71, 860, 646   '247, 319, 644   105, 536, 51 1  13, 867. 5 


>  Reduction  due  to  pajrmeitt  of  ftnal  voufAiers. 

*  Radnciion  due  to  withdrawal  or  oanoeBstkn  of  projects. 

»  Correetion. 

«  Ditference  doe  to  rerision  of  project  statement  or  agreement  estimates. 

ABLE  H6. — Total  estimated  rural  road  and  bridgt  expenditures  for  period  1900- 
1921  and  present  estimated  replacernent  value  of  these  roads  exclusive  of  value  of  ngbt 
of  way. 

[From  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.] 


State. 

Total 

rural 

mileage. 

Earth  roads. 

Surfaced  roads. 

Present  replacement 

value.  1 

MEeagc, 
IBIS, 

Expenditure, 
l$0O-1921. 

Mileage, 
191S. 

Expenditure, 
1900-1921. 

Graded 
roads.* 

Surfact^d 
roads.* 

ihftiMi    

K,446 
12,075 
60,743 
61,080 
39,780 
14,061 
3,674 
17,995 
80,069 
24,396 
96,647 

46,821 
11,600 
48,743 
48,036 
37,230 
10,861 
3,364 
14,095 
67,416 
28,546 
82,847 

622,(100,000 

li.«w^(^oo 

l:sCiHi,lO0 

aDjnf'MiOO 

:j.(j"«>.(flo 

2!),tK!(iMi00 

r>. '«!!•,  <«o 

l-.O'''^'.(O0 
8<i.(w»?t.  (JOO 

6,126 

47» 

2,000 

18,006 

2,550 
8,200 
3U) 
3,900 
13,200 
850 
12,860 

635.000.'^ 
U),^U\   00 

2^:.,n!)n,    00 
l*».LX)n,    00 
lU,iH>(.i,'  00 
4i>.(K>t*     00 

4.u;.fK  00 
2-..rrfr.)    00 
&.).m,y   00 

s.im".^  00 

»),fMli\     OO 

18  ^''->roe 

5           0& 

10           00 

40           06 

5           00 

7           00 

1           00 

7           00 

12           00 

7           00 

28           06 

r5,006,000 
7,000,000 
16,006,000 

iMHSA        ... 

btruMMf .. . . .  .T . 

75,000,000 
6,000,006 

22,000,006 
3,500.000 

14.000.000 

oradou ........... 

iiittJCiont ........ 

^ware. 

rida 

«*•♦ "• 

ho 

aB.ono.600 

5,000,000 

OOiB 

50,000,000 

Replaeenaeat  Talue  f»  used  in  this  table  is  eqt^Talent  to  present  replacement  cost  of  a  coestmctiaii 

utical  witli  the  nriffiial  minus  actual  preoant  depraciatioD. 

[nciu<I«i  ftU  earth  work,  draira^,  and  stmcturas. 

Includes  earth  work,  drainage  stmctoras,  and  snorlMsng. 

Includes  value  of  workY>erformed  by  convict  labor. 

be  ^Kif^iuU  recyaest  was  for  the  investmeat  by  the  States  durlnK  the  period  1966-1931  in  dirt  roads  and 

«d  roads,  reapecUvely .    The  data  are  not  available  lor  any  reliaue  esuxaataaa  to  the  investmentapart 

a  maixxtenaxice.    Data,  however,  are  ayaQable  on  wMdi  to  haee  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  expen^Stmes, 

eh  is  civen  in  this  table.    The  estimated  re»laeeme&t  -value  fiTeu  in  the  last  two  eoluBans,  howei-ei^ 

ibject To  a  larger  percental  of  error  than  are  tne  total  expenditures,  sinc&data  are  lading  as  to  the  exact 

I  at  wbidi  tie  reads  ace  40t«krayjiK. 
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Table  H6. — Total  estimated  rural  road  and  bridge  expendilureSy  etc. — Continued. 


state. 

Total 

rural 

mileage. 

Earth  roads. 

Surfaced  roads. 

Present  replaoemoit 
value. 

MUeage, 
1918. 

Expenditure, 
1900-1921. 

MUeage, 
1918. 

Expenditure, 
1900-1921. 

Graded 
roads. 

Smiaced 
roads. 

Indiana 

73,347 
104,074 
111,052 
67,916 
24,563 
23,537 
16,459 
18,681 
74,190 
93,517 
45,779 
96,041 
39,204 
80,272 
12,182 
14,020 
14,817 
43,091 
79,398 
50,758 
68,796 
86,354 
107,916 
36,819 
91,556 
2,170 
42,226 
96,306 
46,050 
128,960 
8,810 
14,249 
63,388 
42,428 
32,024 
77,280 
14,797 

42,347 

102, 574 

109,502 

44,016 

21,863 

20,012 

13,359 

9,581 

63,590 

86,517 

43,079 

88,491 

38,304 

78,822 

11,842 

12,020 

8,767 

42471 

60,998 

43,908 

67,636 

54,554 

107,216 

31,819 

80,956 

1,420 

38,426 

95,506 

37,170 

116,660 

7,160 

11,949 

.   47,238 

36,128 

30,424 

61,780 

14,197 

7:\(H>-|.'X)0 
ISO,  000,  «K) 
r»7.(Kwi,(iOO 
2;»,t)iwt,()00 
20.iX^).(00 
•20,O(«),000 
25,000,000 
18,000,000 
60, 000,  (TOO 
70,0(HV.  COO 
2,'i,fKm.  (OO 
70,  (f^ViOO 
30,f^)!t    00 
!0,iKy(».   00 
5,O(N),i.O0 
2(),UKi,(O0 

8,000.000 

9r,.oo(t,(00 

■10.(H.K»,(O0 
30,  (X,K»,  (OO 
7.^,r-oo,  000 
■13,iH>0,000 
34,(«>),O00 
SO,(HKt,000 
I,0(Ht,000 
15,CHM,iO0 
2.^,(K!0,  (00 
30,(K«t,  000 

sr>,fMH),  000 

lf..O(K>,000 
13.i^K).000 
2.->,tHi0.000 

-(.">.  IK'H  1.(100 
4(f,  IKK),  ()00 

»>n, iiif^i  000 
.  «0 

SI, 000 
1.100 
I.. 160 

13 /JOO 
2,700 
3,rfl6 
3,100 
9.100 

10,  (WO 

7.000 

2,700 

7  560 

JOO 

1,450 

340 

2,000 

6,050 

620 

18,400 
6,850 
1,160 

31,800 

'700 

6,000 

10,600 

750 

3,800 

800 

8,800 

12,300 
1,660 
2,300 
6,150 
6,300 
1,600 

15,500 
600 

l.irOiVt  ^00 
20.0'H),    00 
20,(V.)(i     00 
.■rf>,(iii-:i     00 

25,iX>i,    00 
45, OX).   00 

ioo,mx),oo 

75:0(«>     00 
50, (X^'  ■  00 
I5.(H^t,   00 

f.ll   (HHi      00 

Pi':«-      00 

,..,,,:..,        00 

::;.iv,>j.^00 

10,lKX».ttOO 
7"),  IK  to.  (00 
7,0(X^i00 
215,0<Mt  '00 
■10,  iXh)    00 

10.(XM.    00 

IC^.fXM.  00 

i^,iM¥)    00 

37,  (XX).   00 

135,  (XM,   00 

9,(WXi    00 

s,lx«^  00 

><,(,xnr.  00 

30,  (M=',  00 

75,)MMy,iO0 

in,<H)(t,(O0 

l'i.(X>.t,ri00 

aO.ikk;  (OO 

45,1XH     100 

20,  (h;-;,  100 

s;,,(H-    m 

WO 

25           30 
70           30 
20           90 
9            90 

?      S 

9           90 

7           90 

20            90 

24            90 

9            90 

28            90 

11            90 

U           90 

2.          90 

7,(n>>.000 

9,(»xi,t.H)0 

3  'VMl  roo 

3C            00 

U           00 

IC            90 

2£            OO 

11  OO 

12  OO 
«           OO 

1           OO 
I           OO 
(           00 

i:        00 

3(.          00 

l>,  (K)^»,  oOO 
4,tXTO.000 

U           00 
1^           00 
2(           00 
<           00 

75,000.00 

Iowa 

12,000.00 

Kansas 

11, 000,  COD 

Kentucky 

25,000.ai> 

Louisiana 

11.000,000 

Maine 

^.^.Z 

Maryland 

Massacliusetts 

Michigan..., 

so,'aoo,'a» 

40,000,009 

Minnesota 

2S,  000, 000 

Mississippi 

8,000,000 
27;O0Q,0» 

Missoun 

Montana. 

0,000,009 

Nebrasica 

12,000,Q» 

Nevada 

XOOaOBB 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

38.000,000 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorlc 

4,000,000 
100lOOQ.«0 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

6^00^000 
8^00^000 

Oklahoma 

sl^SRm 

Oregon 

20,OOQlOOO 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

%eo$oo» 

$000,000 
5,000,00 
^OQ^OOO 

is^oS^ooo 
ToSooo 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

^oSooo 

l£  000^  009 

Virginia*...' 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

^SSoeo 
ii;Sb^oqo 

Wyoming 

%oS,m 

Total 

2,478,552 

2,179,417 

1,919,000,000 

299,136 

2,125,000,000 

667,500,000 

1,111,500^000 

*  Includes  value  of  work  performed  by  convict  labor. 

Certain  sections  of  the  country  are  particularly  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  long-distance  motor  routes  through  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  steam-railroad  development. 

In  the  matter  of  claims  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  shipments,  the 
information  is  necessarily  incomplete.  The  organized  trucking  com- 
panies in  some  cases  require  the  owner  of  the  property  to  insure  his 
own  goods,  and  in  some  instances  give  no  bill  of  lading  other  than  a 
simple  receipt.  Some  operators  give  no  receipt  at  all,  but  in  the 
development  of  trucking  service  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that 
the  responsibility  must  be  assumed  through  the  issuance  of  a  proper 
form  of  bill  of  lading  and  by  satisfactory  insurance  policies. 

Consolidated  rural  schools  have  been  made  possible  in  many  com- 
munities through  the  use  of  the  motor  bus,  which  is  now  carrying  the 
farmers'  children  to  12,000  schools  of  this  type,  operated  on  regular 
schedules,  picking  up  the  children  and  taking  them  to  the  school  and 
subsequently  distributing  them  from  the  school  to  the  houses. 

No  data  exists  upon  which  conclusions  as  to  the  sphere  of  motor 
transport  in  our  national  system  of  transportation  can  be  predi- 
cated. Moreover,  very  little  data  exists  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
motor  and  rail  freight  transport.    A  study,  however,  has  been  made 
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Public  Roads,  based  upon  the  Connecticut  motor-traffic  census  made 
by  the  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Connecticut  highway  depart- 
ment  in  the  fall  of  1921.  A  summary  of  the  method  of  making  the 
comparison  of  the  conclusions  reached  is  as  follows : 

Motor-truck  transportation  during  the  last  five  years  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  congestion  of  freight  in  railroad  terminals  and  lines  during  the  war, 
particularly  New  York  City  terminals  and  rail  lines  entering  New  York  City. 
Partly  in  response  to  appeals^  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  congestion  of 
freight,  and  partly  due  to  natural  causes,  commercial  motorized  freight  trans- 
port developed  rapidly  from  1917  to  1921.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  relatively 
new  transport  industry  presents  a  complexity  of  difficult  problems  requiring 
analysis.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  problems  is  the  competition 
which  developed  with  the  growth  of  this  new  industry  between  the  motor 
freight  companies  and  the  rail  lines  in  the  movement  of  less-than-carload 
freight. 

The  following  analysis  deals  primarily  with  the  competition  on  the  basis  of 
rates  per  100  pounds  of  freight  charged  by  the  railroads  and  the  motor  freight 
companies  serving  competitive  points  between  New  York  City  and  New  Eng- 
land points. 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  determine  the  kind  and  extent  of  motor-truck  freight  competition  with 
the  railroads. 

2.  To  determine  the  zones  of  motor-truck  operation  by  comparing  the  total 
rail  rate  and  motor-truck  rate  per  100  pounds  less-than-carload  freight  from 
New  York  City  to  competitive  distribution  points  in  New  England.  The  only 
factors  involved  in  determining  the  zones  of  motor-truck  operation  are  rail 
and  motor-truck  rates.  Additional  factors,  such  as  comparison  of  service  time, 
operating  costs,  and  highway  costs  due  to  commercial  truck  operation,  are  not 
included  in  the  determination  of  the  zone  of  truck  operation.  The  comparison 
is  made  to  determine  the  carrier  that  can  transport  freight  to  competitive 
points  cheaper  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  charged. 

3.  To  group  the  principal  types  of  commodities  transported  by  motor-truck 
companies  in  each  zone  of  distribution.  This  grouping  and  comparison  of  com- 
modities in  each  zone  is  based  on  the  railroad  rate  classification  for  rate 
purposes,  indicating  which  type  of  transport  in  each  zone  handles  the  com- 
modities in  each  of  the  rail  commodity  classifications — for  example,  whether 
the  rail  lines  or  the  truck  companies  can  transport  cheaper  to  Stamford,  Oonn., 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class  commodities. 

4.  To  determine  the  principal  points  of  distribution  of  less-than-carload 
freight  by  commercial  motor-truck  companies  between  New  York  City  and  New 
England  territory. 

A  true  comparison  of  competitive  motor-truck  and  rail  rates  during  the 
past  few  years  was  extremely  difficult.  There  was  a  dearth  of  information 
as  to  the  commodities  and  their  weight  transported  by  truck  companies. 
Before  a  comparison  of  any  value  could  be  made  a  survey  of  the  goods  trans- 
ported by  motor  trucks  had  to  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  Such  a 
traflic  census  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1921  in  Connecticut  by  the  Con- 
necticut highway  department  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
This  information  furnishes  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  motor-truck  rates 
with  the  rail  rates  for  each  commodity.  Conclusions  derived  by  comparing  the 
tmck  rate  with  first-class  rail  rates  would  be  unsound  and  misleading,  since 
a  large  volume  of|  goods  hauled  by  truck  are  charged  a  lower  rate  by  the 
railroads  than  first  class,  the  volume  falling  between  the  second  and  third 
class  rate  in  the  short  haul  and  between  the  first  and  second  class  rate  in 
the  long  haul.  The  use  of  the  New  York  City  to  Hartford  rail  rate  on  vinegar, 
a,  third-class  rate  of  45  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  a  first-class  rate  which  carries 
a.  charge  of  63  cents  with  the  truck  rate  Is  unfair.  A  true  comparison  must  be 
made  as  to  the  charges  for  vinegar  on  the  basis  of  the  third-class  rail  rate  of 
4o  cents  with  the  truck  rate  of  $1.13  per  100  pouhds. 

In  the  past  comparisons  of  rail  and  motor-truck  rates  usually  consisted  in 
r-omparing  the  first-class  rail  rate  with  the  motor-truck  rate  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  goods  transported  by  truck  are  not  charged 
a  first-class  rate  by  rail,  but  fall  into  the  lower  rate  classifications.  This  error 
io  comparison  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  actual 
c-ommodities  transported  by  commercial  motor  freight  companies. 
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It  is  a  mere  stabemeut  of  fact  to  say  that  the  folio  wing  study  of  rail  ami  tradr 
rates  competition  is  but  an  introduction  to  the  studj  of  the  sphere  <kf  motor 
transport.  A  forther  detailed  analysis  of  all  the  phases  of  motor  freight  trauv 
port  where  competition  with  i*ail  lines  exists  must  be  made,  weMXhlnR  aB 
the  factors  involved  before  a  Hual  determination  of  tlie  true  field  tif  lu^tar- 
truck  freight  transi>ort.  In  addition  to  the  comparison  of  rates  of  both  types  of 
tran^>ort,  the  final  analysis  most  indnde  the  following  factors,  which  ar** 
ftrndnmentally  a  part  of  the  field  of  motor  freight  competition  with  mil  lise^: 
Average  haulacre  costs  from  consignor  to  rail  terminals  and  from  rail  dl^ 
trihution  warehouses  to  consignee;  average  boxing  and  crating  charges  fnr 
those  commodities  which  require  boxing  and  crating  for  rail  shipment  in 
excess  of  that  required  for  truck  shipment ;  comparison  of  actual  time  required 
to  transport  freight  by  each  carrier  from  shipper  to  consignee ;  liability  of  each 
carrier  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  of  freight  in  transit ;  analysis  of  each  carrier 
as  to  whether  a  bnsiness  of  increeising  or  decreasing  cost ;  motor-tmclt  operat- 
ing costs  per  ton-mile;  comparison  of  the  relative  investments  of  emnpetii^ 
rail  and  truck  companies;  terminal  facilities  and  terminal  charges;  insuraore 
of  goods  handled;  the  specialized  types  of  service  offered  by  each  carrier! 
freight-trucking  routes  and  zones  of  operation;  failures  occurring  in  the  com- 
mercial freight-trucking  field;  comparison  of  the  principal  commodities  truv- 
ported  by  each  carrier  as  td  whether  predominantly  of  high  value  and  small 
bulk»  or  large  bulk  and  low  values;  centers  of  truck  and  rail  compelitioB; 
guaranty  of  service  by  each  carrier  under  both  good  and  poor  bosiBefla  concfi- 
tions  if  either  type  of  service  is  to  ultimately  become  permanent  in  the  firtd 
of  the  short  or  long  haul;  influence  of  diflferent  pavement  type  on  truck- 
operating  costs;  the  percentage  of  hi^way  maintenance  ehargieahle  to  motar 
trucking  as  an  operating  coNt;  presence  or  absence  of  regulations  goreming 
each  t^'pe  of  transpctrt  as  to  rates,  service,  unfair  cosiq>etition»  and  permanenoe 
of  service  offered  by  each  to  shippers  of  freight. 

This  picture  <rf  the  many  problems  involved  clearly  indicates  that  we  can 
not  determine  the  ultimate  sphere  of  motor-truck  opesration  without  making  a 
stmly  of  the  entire  field  of  motor-truck  transport. 

The  principal  commodities,  tonnage,  and  distribution  points  used  are  takea 
from  the  data  collected  during  the  two  weeks*  traffic  census  on  the  Boston 
post  road  in  October,  1921. 

A  cmisideraUe  number  of  motcnr  trucking  companies  were  engaged  in  the 
transportatioti  of  fright  from  New  York  City  to  New  England  points  durinc 
the  fall  of  1921.  The  average  truck  rate  used  in  this  study  is  a  pick-up  aai 
delivery  rate.  The  rate  schedules  of  the  following  motor  trucking  c^ooipanie^ 
were  used  in  determining  this  average  rate  per  100  poonds  of  freight  fr«B 
New  York  City  to  New  England  distribution  points.  Brockelharst  and  Potter. 
Eastern  Motor  Lines,  New  York-8pringfiekl  Dispatch^  Bed  Line  Transportattoa 
Co.,  Williams  Terminal  Dispatch,  and  the  Trucking  Association  rates  for  IflBZft. 
In  practically  all  cases  the  rate  tariifa  of  these  companies  were  in  effect  dorlag 
October  of  1921. 

When  the  individual  company*s  rates  were  quoted  as  terminal  to  terminal*  3d 
cents  per  100  pounds  was  added  to  the  terminal  to  terminal  rate»  giving  an  aver- 
age door-to^oor  deliv«*y  rate  in  all  cases^ 

The  rates  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bailroad  are  used  hi 
making  the  rate  comparison  since  th|s  railroad  serves  the  same  territory  cov- 
ered by  commercial  trncktng  compam^  whose  rates  are  utilised.  Two  rafl 
rates  are  compared  with  the  average  truck  rate.  The  old  rail  rates  were  in 
effect  prior  to  November  15,  1921,  whUe  the  new  rates  became  effective  Nove»- 
ber  15,  1921.  The  latter  rates  are  approximately  two-aevenths  higher  than  t^ 
old  rail  schedules. 

The  total  rail  rate  compared  with  the  truck  rate  for  each  commodity  consists 
in  each  case  of  two  and  in  some  cases  three  of  the  following  charges:  (1)  The 
basic  rail  rate  determined  by  the  rail  eonmoodity  ^aasificatlon ;  <2)  haniagp 
charges  to  rail  terminals  in  New  York  City  and  froM  fk'eiidit  warehoose  at 
point  of  destination  to  conBlgnee;  <3)  packing  and  crating  charges  when  die 
commodity  is  shipped  by  truck  without  packing  and  crating  while  packing  ind 
crating  is  required  for  shipment  of  the  same  commodity  hy  ralL 

In  all  cases  the  total  rail  charge  coiisists  of  the  summation  <rf  1  and  2.  ani 
when  a  diffierence  in  hoxtng  and  crating  exists  a  summation  4if  1,  2.  and  S. 

(1 )  The  hajtic  rail  rate. — Official  classification  is  used  in  determinnUoa  of  thr 
base  rate,  according  to  the  New  York.  New  Haven  lb  Hartford  tariff  sclwdalciw 
both  old  and  new. 
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(2)  Haulage  charges, — Since  the  rate  comparison  is  based  on  door-to-door 
delivery,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  basic  rail  rate  for  each  commodity  the 
average  haulage  charges  from  point  of  origin  to  New  York  City  freight  termi- 
nals and  from  destination  terminal  to  consignee.  Thirty  cents  per  100  pounds 
is  taken  as  the  average  cost  covering  this  charge  at  both  ends.  The  truck  cost 
per  ton-mile  in  New  York  City,  according  to  F.  V.  Greene,  is  $1.60,  or  8  cents 
per  100  pounds  per  mile.  A  2-miIe  haul  in  New  York  City  is  approximately  the 
average  distance  from  consignor  to  terminals,  and  makes  the  haulage  charge  in 
New  York  City  16  cents,  leaving  14  cents  to  cover  haulage  charges  at  point  of 
destination.  This  average  of  30  cents  is  quite  likely  higher  than  the  real  aver- 
age cost  of  haulage  to  and  from  rail  points,  but  is  sufficiently  high  to  avoid 
criticism. 

(3)  Packing  and  crating  charges, — ^Ninety -nine  separate  conmiodities  make  up 
the  list  of  freight  shipped  by  truck  from  New  York  City  to  the  various  New 
England  distribution  points.  Seven  of  these  commodities  require  packing  and 
crating  for  rail  shipment  in  excess  of  that  required  for  truck  shipment.  Tlte 
balance  of  the  group  of  commodities  require  practically  the  same  packing  and 
crating  for  truck  and  rail  shipment  It  Is  necessary  to  add  this  excess  cost 
of  packing  and  crating  in  each  of  the  seven  cases  to  the  rail  rate  in  order 
to  compare  with  the  truck  rate  on  the  same  commodity  where  packing  and 
crating  is  not  required.  The  following  articles  are  the  commodities  which  Aove 
by  truck  with  little  or  no  packing  and  crating  requirements  but  which  must 
be  packed  and  crated  for  rail  shipment :  Electrical  supplies,  fixtures,  household 
goods,  machinery,  nursery  supplies,  pianos  and  musical  instruments,  telephone 
supplies,  and  typewriter  supplies. 

A  charge  of  24  cents  for  boxing  and  crating  is  the  charge  added,  plus  17 
per  cent  of  the  rail  rate  for  Increased  weight  due  to  the  boxing  and  crating. 

W.  J.  L.  Banham,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  New  York 
City,  Is  the  source  of  information  as  to  these  charges  of  24  cents  plus  17  per 
cent  His  conclusions  are  based  largely  on  the  shipment  of  a  few  specialized 
articles  under  the  abnormal  requirements  of  packing  and  crating  for  shipment 
out  of  New  York  City  to  prevent  damage  to  goods.  They  do  not  necessarily 
represent  boxing  and  crating  charges  on  the  seven  articles  li.sted  above.  B. 
Campbell,  vice  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
commenting  upon  Mr.  Banham's  figures  on  boxing  and  crating  charges,  said 
as  follows:  "There  is  a  fallacy  in  the  claim  that  a  saving  of  24  cents  per 
100  pounds  Is  made  in  boxing  plus  a  saving  of  17  per  cent  of  the  freight  rate 
on  the  increased  weight  of  boxing  when  shipped  by  motor  truck.  Generally 
speaking,  there  Is  no  difference  in  the  boxing  or  package  requirements  when 
shipped  by  either  noethod.  A  very  large  part  of  the  merchandise  handled  in 
commercial  trade  Is  contained  in  standard  packages;  for  illustration,  boots 
and  shoes,  canned  goods,  sugar,  soap,  starch,  coffee,  tea.  mineral  water,  and 
a  long  list  of  others  that  might  be  named.  These  and  other  commodities  could 
aot  be  shipped  loose  or  unpacked^  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  trade  requirements, 
and  there  would  be  a  lack  of  protection  against  damage  resulting-  from  the 
hard  jolting  that  comes  from  motor  trucks  operating  over  the  highways." 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  boxing  and  crating  charges  used  in  this 
inalysis  or  those  commodities,  where  a  difference  in  boxing  and  crating  ex- 
ists, exceeds  the  average  cost  for  this  service.  Nevertheless,  the  above  figures 
are  used  due  to  a^ck  of  other  data  on  the  subject  of  the  average  costs  of 
yoJLlng  and  crating.^ 

A  study  of  Tables  H8  and  H9  show  clearly  the  sphere  of  motor-truck  oper- 
ition  on  the  basis  of  comparative  rates.  With  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  length 
)f  the  haul  Increases  the  advantage  of  the  truck  decreases  until  the  point 
8  reached  where  the  rates  are  about  equal,  and  from  this  point  (m  a  further 
ncrease  in  mileage  results  in  a  growing  advantage  in  favor  of  rail  shipment. 
The  only  exception  to  this  gradual  increase  and  deci^ease  is  the  case  of  Derby, 
Jonn.  On  the  basis  of  the  trucking  rates  available,  this  city  seems  to  have  an 
idvantage  over  other  cities  of  about  the  same  <li8tanee  from  New  York  City. 

There  are  also  some  irregularities  in  the  figures  for  the  multiple  classes  in 
he  railroad  classification.  This  group  includes  commodities  classified  at 
oable  first  class,  one  and  one-half  times  first  class,  and  one  and  one-fourth 
imes  first  class,  and  necessarily  the  average  figure  for  any  piiint  of  destina- 
lon  will  depend  largely  on  which  of  these  classifications  the  majority  of  items 
n  this  group  are  subject 

A  summary  table  of  this  kind  can  bring  out  only  general  conclusions.  This 
able,  therefore,  does  not  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  seven  commodities  liste<' 
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above,  which  require  special  packing  and  crating  for  rail  shipment,  can  be 
carried  greater  distances  before  the  truck  charges  become  equal  to  the  rail 
charge.  For  example,  while  the  economical  limit  of  the  shipment  of  first-claa 
freight  by  truck  under  tlie  new  rate  scale  is  reached  at  about  70  miles,  it  b 
still  prolltable  to  ship  pianos  by  truck  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  distance  of  112 
miles.  The  same  principles  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  tliese  commodities,  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  shipment  by  truck. 

With  the  exception  of  these  few  commodities  it  is  evident  from  the  tables 
that  under  the  new  rate  scale  commodities  taking  multiple  class  rates  can  be 
carried  at  lower  rates  by  truck  up  to  about  140  miles,  flrst-class  commodities 
up  to  70  miles,  second-class  commodities  up  to  45  miles,  and  third  and  fourth 
class  commodities  up  to  about  25  miles. 

Under  the  old  scale  of  rates  we  find  that  these  distances  are  somewhat  leas. 
On  commodities  taking  multiple  class  hates  the  truck  rate  is  lower  up  to  about 
80  miles;  first-class  commodities  up  to  about  40  miles;  second-class  commodi- 
ties up  to  abouj;  25  miles;  third  and  fourth  class  commodities  at  considerably 
below  25  miles. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  and  taking  into  consideration  the  relative 
amounts  of  each  class  of  freight  being  handled,  the  average  length  of  haul 
at  which  the  truck  rate  and  rail  rate  become  equal  is  under  the  new  rate 
scale  45  to  50  miles. 

Under  the  old  rate  scale  the  average  distance  at  which  the  two  rates  would 
be  equal  is  about  30  to  35  miles. 

Table  118. — Summary  comparison  of  rail  and  truck  rates  (old  rates). 
{Excess  of  truck  rates  over  rail  rates  indicated  by  + .] 


Mileage. 


Multiples 
of  first 
class. 


First 


Soooiid 
class. 


Third 
class. 


Fourth 
class. 


Greenwich.  Conn. . . 

Coscob,  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn.... 

Non\'alk,  Conn 

Westport,  Conn.... 
Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
Danbury,  Conn  — 

Derby,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn . 
Waterbury,  Conn . . 
New  Britain,  Conn 

Hartford.  Conn 

Springfield,  Conn.. 
Providence,  R.  I... 
Boston,  Mass 


30 

32 

35 

44 

47 

58 

66 

72 

75 

90 

106 

112 

139 

203 

243 


-35 
-46 
-27 
-25 
-25 
-22 

-4 
-16 

-8 


-2 
-2 
-2 


+<i 


+  15i 
+22 
+59 
+89 


+6 
+12 
+17 
+12* 
+24j 
+28J 
+30 
+38 
+56 
+97 
+126 


+3 
+  10 
+  12 
+  18 
+23J 


+  W 


+15 

+a 


+33* 

+« 

4.501 
+51 


I  Heavy  line  indicates  the  limit  of  economical  truck  shipment  on  the  basis  of  rate  comparison  far 
each  class  of  freight. 

Table  110. — Nummary  comparison  of  rail  and  truck  rates  (netc  rates). 
[Excess  of  truck  rate  over  rail  rate  indicated  by    +.1 


Mileage. 


Multiples 
of  first 
class. 


First 
class. 


Soc^d 
class. 


Third 
class. 


Foarth 
class. 


Greenwich,  Conn 

Coscob,  Conn , 

Stamford,  Conn 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Westport,  Conn 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 

Danbury,  Conn 

Derby,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 
Waterbury,  Conn.. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hartford.  Conn 

Springf^wd,  Coon . . . 
Providence,  R.  I  — 
Boston,  Mass 


30 
32 
35 
44 
47 
5S 
66 
72 
75 
90 
lOG 
112 
139 
203 
243 


-50 

-62 

-47 

-44 

-47 

-49 

-29§ 

-41 

-33 

-21 


-15 
-10 
-16 
-10 

-4 

0 
-4\ 


-ci 


Ei! 


+9 


I 


-in 

-4" 


+58 


+7 

+  20 

+38 

+76 

+  105 


+  11 

0 

0 

+7 

+8i 

+  144 

+  195 

+  15 

+27 

+31 

+30J 

+38 

+  56 

+94* 


+9i 


+R 
+IH 


+M 


+25 
+35 
+41f 


Heavy  line  indicate<  the  limit  of  economical  truck  shipment  on  the  basis  of  rate  comparlsm  tor 
each  class  of  freight. 
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^       From  these  studies  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  main  the  trend  of 
operation  of  the  motor  truck  on  highways  may  be  divided  into  six 

;.  parts: 

:"       1.  The  haulage  of  commodities  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad  or 
water  shipping  point. 

2.  The  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  relieving  congested  terminal  con- 
ditions. 

^       3.  The  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  radial  operations  from  large  cities 

:    in  the  delivery  of  less-than-carload  lots  of  merchandise  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

4.  In  the  haulage  of  perishable  farm  and  dairy  products,  such  as 
milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

5.  In  the  operation  in  short  hauls  between  centers  of  population, 
where  the  truck  offers  a  special  degree  of  service  in  the  carriage  oi 
commodities  from  the  consignor  to  the  store  door  or  home  of  the  con- 
signee, where  time  is  an  important  factor. 

6.  In  longer  hauls,  where  there  are  no  rail  facilities,  such  as  those 
found  in  parts  of  Maryland  and  in  sections  South  and  West,  where 
rail  development  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive. 

An  examination  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  these  different  move- 
ments must  necessarily  be  somewhat  limited  at  this  time.  Thus  the 
condition  and  seasonal  use  of  highways  is  different  as  between  com- 
munities not  more  than  10  or  16  miles  apart.  The  varying  kinds  of 
coDMnodities  to  be  hauled,  the  question  of  rail  and  water  facilities, 
and  the  type  and  tonnage  capacity  of  the  motor  vehicle  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  type  and  grade  of  highway  traveled  upon,  all  prevent 
more  than  specific  local  studies  at  this  time.  Additional  detailed 
information  must  be  accumulated  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  covering  anything  more  than  specific  operations. 

This  situation  is  furtner  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  road 
engineer  has  been  unable  to  design  rational  systems  of  highways 
because  of  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  probable  trend  ox  traffic 
over  a  proposed  highway,  with  the  added  factors  of  diversion  of 
traffic  to  and  detour  over  newly  constructed  hard-surface  roads. 
Investigation  of  motor  operation  is  further  complicated  by  the  com- 
plex and  varying  rules,  regulations,  and  methods  of  taxation  imposed 
by  the  several  States. 

Table  H7  gives  a  summary  of  the  laws  governing  the  control 
of  motor  vehicle  common  carriers  in  the  several  States.  While  there 
appears  to  be  some  uniformity  in  the  powers  granted  the  State 
agencies  exercising  control,  the  regulations  fixed  by  such  agencies  are 
not  uniform  and  the  taxes  and  license  fees  levied  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  form  of  transportation  and  the 
use  of  motor  vehicles  m  interstate  as  well  as  intrastate  commerce 
this  commission  recommends  that  the  several  States  adopt  uniform 
laws  and  regulations  governing  their  operation  as  common  carriers. 

Since  the  growth  in  the  use  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  not  only  been 
very  markedly  in  advance  of  highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
but  more,  since  it  has  brought  with  it  a  new  and  heavier  form  of 
highway  traffic,  it  becomes  evident  that  large  funds  will  have  to  be 
expended  if  the  2,500,000  miles  of  rural  highways  in  the  United 
States  are  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  comparable  to 
the  eirtended  use  of  the  roadbeds.  ,    ^^^i^ 
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It  will  take  many  years  to  carry  out  this  whole  program,  and  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  improvement  of  all  the  roads  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  above  glimpse  of  what  is  before  us  seems  appro- 
priate. 

Another  influence  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  improved  highways 
is  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  hold  his  products  on  the  farm  for  a 
longer  time.  Where  highways  are  unimproved  the  farmer  must 
move  his  produce,  when  the  roads  are  good,  which  is  generally  at  the 
season  when  prices  are  lowest.  Improved  highways  thus  make  not 
only  for  a  broader  market  but  for  a  more  stabilized  one. 

The  uneconomic  method  of  highway  improvement,  until  recently 
in  vogue,  is  being  superseded.  On  November  9,  1921,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  Federal  aid 
to  roads  which  limits  expenditure  on  Federal-aided  roads  to  a  well- 
defined  system,  consisting  of  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
existing  road  mileage.  This  will  constitute  a  framework  upon  which 
to  build  a  much  greater  system,  eventuating  in  the  imorovement  of 
our  whole  mileage.  (Federal  aid  act,  1916,  as  amended  1919  and 
1921.) 

Survevs  made  by  railroads  in  eastern  territory  indicate  that  the 
use  of  the  motor  truck  thrives  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  good 
roads.  Motor  trucks  can  not  be  successfully  operated  over  rough  or 
muddy  highways. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  farmer  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  location  and  direction  of  the  roads  for  which  he 
is  paying  as  he  is  in  the  type  of  road. 

First  and  foremost  the  road  should  bring  into  connection  with  the 
railroad  as  much  territory  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
economically  when  the  situation  is  carefully  studied  in  advance. 

If  the  highway  is  to  be  built  primarily  for  passenger  vehicles  a 
route  which  traverses  the  most  beautiful  sections  and  connects  the 
communities  most  directly  will  find  most  favor  with  the  tourists  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  cities  and  towns;  but  the  farmers  who  want  to 
market  their  products  in  bad  weather  as  well  as  good,  who  produce 
a  surplus  beyond  the  demand  of  their  own  famines  and  immediate 
neighborhood,  will  ask  that  the  highways  be  laid  out  so  as  to  give 
them  access  to  all  markets,  and  this  should  not  be  done  by  paraUeling 
the  main  railroads  but  bv  building  and  maintaining  the  feeder  roacG 
from  the  main  roads  and  from  the  railroad. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  for  the 
highways  already  in  use.  The  enormous  spread  of  our  highway 
traffic  in  a  few  years,  coupled  with  abnormal  conditions  during  the 
war,  has  prevented  our  highway  authorities  from  adopting  ancj  carry- 
ing adequate  maintenance. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  highway  transportation  has  brought  with 
it  new  problems.  From  a  study  of  the  above  conditions,  as  supported 
by  the  detailed  facts  and  figures  accompanying  this  report,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  are  made  in  order  that  agriculture  may  be 
provided  with  a  complete  rational  system  of  highways  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in 
highway  transportation  costs  as  soon  as  possible.    It  is  recommended : 

(a)  That  the  program  of  Federal  aid  and  supervision  be  continued. 

(fe)  That  the  program  of  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
by  States  and  coimties  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  oualified 
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experts  with   particular  reference   to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  farm-to-market  roads. 

(c)  That  the  program  of  appropriations  for  research  into  methods 
of  road  construction  and  maintenance,  density,  character,  and  eflFect 
of  traffic  be  continued,  and  regulation  of  tramc  and  highway  con- 
struction based  upon  the  facts  ascertained  by  such  research. 

(d)  Since  poor  highways  not  only  increase  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  commodities  from  farm  to  market,  but  also  affect  the  comfort 
of  the  farmer  and  prevent  him  and  his  family  from  a  full  enjoy- 
ment of  C€«nmimication  with  his  neighbors,  all  highways  wherever 
possible  should  be  improved  and  adel|uately  maintained. 

(e)  Highway  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  is  a  science 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  trained  en^^ineers  and  investigators. 

(/)  That  the  several  States  cooperate  m  effecting  a  uniform  basis 
for  taxing  motor  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles  which  will  fairly 
represent  the  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
ti<Hi  and  maintenance  chargeable  to  such  vehicles. 

(g)  The  question' of  relationship  between  railways,  waterways, 
and  highways  should  be  subject  to  a  rigid  analysis  in  order  to  deter- 
mine uie  economic  value  of  each,  and  all  three  should  be  tied  to* 
gether  in  as  close  coordination  as  possible. 
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Chapter  IX. 
TBANSPOBTATION  BY  WATEE. 

The  subiect  of  transportation  by  water  has  been  divided  into  Trans- 
Oceanic,  Panama  Canal,  Coastwise  Inland  Waterways,  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  order  named.  As  of  October  1, 
1921,  the  American  merchant  marine  comprised  1,943  vessels  of 
5,387.066  gross  tons  under  private  ownership  and  1,803  vessels  of 
8,078.061  gross  tons  owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
Very  little  data  is  available  covering  the  operation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  other  than  that  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we 
will  attempt  only  to  indicate  herein  the  operations  of  that  orgsmiza- 
tion. 

The  world's  prewar  ship  tonnage  amounted  to  approximately 
48,000,000.  The  present  tonnage  amounts  to  62,000,000  gross  tons, 
not  including  1,640  seagoing  vessels  of  6,199,468  gross  tons  now 
being  built.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  German  tonnage  under 
construction.  The  greater  increase  of  tonnage  is  principally  Ameri- 
can, and  as  the  world's  demand  for  tonnage  does  not  now  equal  the 
prewar  requirements  it  would  appear  that  for  many  years  to  come 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  shipping  to  meet  the  necessities  of  trade. 
The  ability  of  American-owned  vessels,  built  and  operated  at  high 
cost,  to  compete  in  ocean-going  commerce  increases  with  the  surplus 
of  ocean-going  tonnage.  This  question,  therefore,  should  be  given 
very  careful  consideration. 

Table  II  gives  the  important  items  contained  in  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet  as  of  June  30, 1921,  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  well  known.  The  Shipping 
Board  was  organized  and  financed  under  war  conditions  and  for  the 
most  part  to  meet  war-time  necessities,  and  this  should  be  remem- 
bered in  considering  the  financial  operations. 

Table  12  gives  the  disposition  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  Con- 

fress  from  the  inception  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  July  1,  1921. 
he  total  net  cost  of  the  fleet  of  11,670,767  dead-weight  tons  was 
$2,409,563,669.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $571,343,557 
is  chargeable  to  various  items  of  construction,  including  $327,965,264 
representing  the  cost  of  ships  sold,  the  total  expenditures  on  vessels 
being  $2,980,907,226,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  amount 
received  from  sales,  which  was  $293,907,429.  The  net  amount  in- 
vested in  vessels,  therefore,  as  of  July  1, 1921,  is  $2,686,999,797.  The 
ownership  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  on  the  same  date,  was 
1,792  vessels  of  11,323,668  tons  dead  weight,  the  average  investment 
per  vessel  being  $1,449,441,  and  the  average  investment  per  ton  dead 
weight,  $237.29.  On  December  31,  1921,  there  were  425  vessels  of 
3,431,578  tons  in  active  service  and  1,299  vessels  of  7,855,547  tons  on 
the  inactive  list,  not  including  tugs. 
366 
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Table  13  ^ves  a  recapitulation  of  owned  and  controlled  vessels. 

Table  14  gives  the  distribution  of  the  active  fleet  by  trade  alloca- 
tion and  data  as  to  the  disposition  made  of  the  inactive  fleet. 

Table  15  gives  the  distribution  of  the  active  fleet  by  form  of 
control  and  a  complete  list  of  the  steamship  companies  operating 
Shipping  Board  vessels.  The  ocean-going  tonnage,  while  largely 
engaged  in  export  and  import  trade  between  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries^  is  also  to  some  extent  engaged  in  coast- 
wise traffic,  particularly  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
moving  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Table  II. —  United  States  Shipping  Board  status  of  finance  and  shipping — Consoli- 
dated baiance  sheet  as  at  June  SO,  1921.  * 

ASSETS. 

Current  assets: 

General  cash  and  cash  fund $34, 047, 304. 64 

Accounts  receivable 234, 820, 401. 41     . 

Notes  receivable 78, 252,  239.  98 

Advances 31, 116,  276.  23 

Investments 84, 655, 663.  72 

Materials,  supplies,  ship  stores,  etc 102,  860, 374.  22 

Total  current  assets $565,  252, 260. 10 

Capital  assets: 

Purchases,  construction,  and  recondi- 
tioning expenditures,  owned  vessels 
available  and  in  process $2, 403, 660,  511.  96 

Plants,  property,  and  equipment,  fuel-oil 
stations,  real  estate  and  buildings,  fur- 
niture and  fixtures,  mechanical  office 
equipment,  automobiles,  launches, 
etc 83,808,037.47 

Construction  of  and  improvements  to, 
etc.,  housing  projects  and  transporta- 
tion facilities 17, 878,  708.  87 


Total  capital  assets 2,  506, 347, 258. 30 

Total 3,070,599,518.40 

Liabilities,  Etc. 
Current  liabilities: 
Vouchers  payable: 

Audited $48,335,583.49 

Unaudited 19, 674,  631. 92 

68,010,215.41 

Accounts  payable 1, 228, 377. 61 

Charter  hire  payable: 

Foreign  Governments.        765,488.35 
American  vessel  own- 
ers      42,129,883.02 

42,895,371.37 

Unclaimed  wages 1, 088, 489. 10 

Deposits  on  sales,  charter,  hire,  etc 10, 771, 425.  62 

Total  current  liabilities 123,  993, 879. 11 


1  Supplied  by  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
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Capital  liabilittee: 

Mortgagee  payable .'. .  4, 000. 00 

Firet-mortiM^    bonds   on 
shipbuiMing  plaats 2, 500, 000. 00 

Total  capital  liabilities 2, 504, 000. 00 

126,497,879.11 

Appropriations -. 3, 310, 170, 576.  W 

Resorvee 1, 014,  254, 257. 4& 

4, 450,  922,  713.  54 
Net  outcome  of  all  transwrtione  by  classes  of  activities  feom 
inception  to  June  30,  1921  (Exhibit  B) 1, 380, 323, 195. 14 

Total '. 3,070,599.518.40 

Table  12. — Disposition  of  appropriation  moneys  from  inception  to  July  1,  1921.^ 

[Figures  have  been  approximated.] 

Cost  of  fleet  owned  July  1,  1921  (not  including 
$166,756,915  of*  undistributed  construction 
costs  and  subject  to  increase  upon  settle- 
ment of  claims): 

Steel  vessels,  10,568,509  tons $2, 185, 310, 734.  68 

Wood  vessels,  1,054,476  tons 210, 675, 139.  tB 

Concrete  vessels,  47,782  tons 13, 577, 795.  77 

$2, 409, 563, 669.  53 

Other  outlays  on  vessels: 

Construction    charges    undistributed    to 

vessels 166, 756, 915. 46 

Vessels  lost 51, 262, 572. 10 

E^cpenditures  on   construcUon  contracts 

canceled 25, 358, 805. 12 

Cost  of  ships  sold 327, 965, 264. 61 

871,343,567.29 


Total  expenditures  on  vessels 2, 980, 907, 226. 82 

Deduct  sales  of  vessels 293, 907, 429. 54 

Net  amount  invested  in  vessels 2, 686, 999, 797. 28 

Shrinkage  in  assets  at  July  1,  1921: 

Depreciation  in  inventories 143, 261, 040.  59 

Uncollectible  and  doubtful  accounte 76, 636, 466. 37 

Reduction    of   receivables    by    offsetting 

claims  and  liabilities 85, 937, 824. 26 

305, 835, 331, 22 

Net  assets  at  July  1^  1921,  exclusive  of  fleet  and  without 

provision  for  pending  claims 190, 117, 736.  23 

Leases  on  sales  ol  assets  other  than  vessels,  costs  of  recon- 
ditioning ex-enemy  vessels,  expenses  of  requisitioning 
vessels  of  neutrals,  including  repatriation  of  crews,  recruit- 
ii  g  Pervice,  administrative  expenses,  accidents  and  marine 
losses,  gains  or  losses  from  operations,  etc 123, 357, 712. 25 

Total 3, 306, 310, 576. 98 

Peak  ownership  June  30,  1921 : 

1,792  vessels  (all  types),  11,323,668  tone  dead  weight,  average 

investment  per  vessel 1, 499, 441.  00 

Average  investment  per  ton  dead  weight 237.  29 

>  Sapptied  by  United  States  Sliippirtg  Board. 
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Table.  13. — Reca^^UMlakUm  qf  owned  and  controlled  vesseh^  December  .JI,  192 i. 


• 

Number. 

Dead 
weight. 

steel  vessels 

1,450 

34 

264 

18 

10 

10,254,211 

Wood  and  compo^te  vessels .--  .-- 

970,101 

Wood  tugs 

CoDcreto  vessie^ --  -  -  -  -  

62,7^3 

Total 

1,776 

11,287,175 

^ 

Sta4iis  Dec.  31, 1921  (excluding  tugs): 
In  service- 

.403 

1 
21 

3,318.4*2 

8,700 
104,436 

Assigned  to  Army 

Chartered  to  private  opflrators 

Total  active 

425 

3.431,578 



Out  of  service- 
Steel  vessels 

1,02S 

264 

10 

6,822,683 
S70,l(» 

62,7Si 

Wood  vessels 

TotalimctiTe 

1,299 

7,855,517 

Grand  total  (excluding  tugs) 

1,724 

11,287.125 

holla  and  barges): 

Distribution  by  type  of  vessel  (excluding  unfinished 
Cargo  (steam) 

1,301 
2 
45 
13 

2 
87 

8,880,313 
5*847 

Cargo  (sail) 

Cargoand  passenger 

483,443 

w;i83 

1CL972 
802;  483 

Refrigerator 

Colliefs 

Tanken .- - 

Total  steel 

1,450 

10,254,241 

Wood  and  oompodte,  cargo 

361  ' 

970,101 

Concrete— 

2 

8 

6,500 

tJXi^:::::!::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

56,283 

Total  concrete 

10 

62,783 

Grand  total 

1,724 

11,287,125 

Tugs  owned  and  controlled. 


Active. 


Tied  up. 


ToteL 


Steel 

Wood  (ocean)... 
Wood  (harbor). 


34 
2 
16 


Total. 


2S  > 

I 


29 


Table  14. — Distribution  by  trade  allocation^  Dec.  SI,  19tl, 
ACTIVB. 


Dead 

oer. 

weight. 

140 

1,153,244 

31 

241.967 

8 

65,124 

8 

84,349 

4 

33,449 

11 

99,936 

2 

26.000 

Trade  region: 

Kortnem  Europe. 
Southern  Europe . 

Afirka 

Sritish  India 

£*»t  India 

Australian 

Sast  Asian 


OWNED  VESSELS. 
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Table  14. — DiatribvMon  by  trade  allocation,  Dec.  SI,  19tl — Gontinned. 
ACTIVE— Continued. 


OWNED  TEStfftLs— continaed. 
Trade  region— Contd. 

Orient 

South  America 

West  Indies 

European  tramps 

Foreign  service 

Triangular  service 

D  omes  tic  service 

Tankers 

Total 

OWNED  BUT  NOT  CONTROLLED. 

Assigned  to  Army 

Chartered  to  private  operates 

Totel 

Grand  total 


Number. 


403 


22 


425 


weight. 


S30,7B5 

207,00 

54,lt2 

8,8S0 

114,206 
41,482 
70,8BS 

506,807 


3,318^442 


8,700 
104,436 


113,136 


3,431,57s 


INACTIVE.' 


In  charge  of  caretakers •, . . 

Awaiting  delivery  to  caretakers 

Awaiting  delivery  to  purchaser 

Awaiting  order  of  reconditioning 

Awaiting  assignment 

Under  custody  United  States  Shipping  Board  as  mortgagee 

Total 

Grand  total 


7,623,932 

56,373 

5,610 

15,000 

127,200 

27,433 


11,287,125 


Status  of  all  vessels  controlled  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1921, 

ACTIVE. 


Dcttd 
weight. 


Steel  vesse'.s: 

Operating  and  specified  service  (United  States  ports  to  foreign  ports) 

United  States  coastwise , 

Between  foreign  ports 

Intercoast 

Tankers 

Tankers  and  coastwise  service 

Cargo  vessels  at  sea,  assigned  for  tie-up 

Tankers  at  sea,  assigned  for  tie-up 

Army  service 

Chartered  to  independent  companies 

Total 


2,32L3e7 

22,466 

105,540 

40,783 

449,290 

7,540 

66,567 

30,678 

8,700 

104,436 


3,156,485 


TEMPORARILY  INACTIVE. 


Steel  vessels: 

Awaiting  fixture 

Repairing  or  awaiting  repairs 

Cargo  vessels  awaiting  tie-up  (in  port). 

Tankers  awaiting  tie-up  (in  port) 

Other  de'ays 

Tola' 


7,678 

173,120 

60,744 

19,311 

5,340 


275,093 
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Status  of  all  vessels  controlled  as  of  Dec.  SI,  IHl, 
INACTIVE. 


steel  Tessels: 

Tied  up  (cargo) 

Tied  ap  (cargo)  but  assigned 

Awaiting  delivery  to  caretakers 

Awaiting  assignment 

Tankers  tied  up 

Tankers  awaiting  assignment 

Ship  sales  delays  (careo) 

Ship  sales  delays  (tanker) 

Awaiting  orders  or  reconditioning 

Under  custody  of  United  States  Shipping  Board  as  mortgagee^. 

Total 

Wood  and  composite  vessels: 

Tied  up  in  United  SUtes  ports.-.. 

Tied  up  in  foreign  ports - 

Total 

Concrete  vessels: 

Cargo  (tied  up) : 

Tankers  (tied  up) 

Total 

Grand  total 


Number. 

weSht. 

955 
11 
5 
16 
29 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 

6,204,045 
91  328 
66,372 
127,200 
263,891 
19,784 
5,610 
12,000 
15,000 
27,433 

1,025 

6,822,663 

263 

1 

966,601 
3,500 

264 

970, 101 

2 
•     8 

6,600 
66,283 

10 

62,783 

1,724 

11,287,125 

Table  15. — Distribution  of  fleet    by  form  of  control  {excluding  vessels  in  Army  and 
Navy  service  J  tugs,  and  hoarges),  Dec.  SI,  1921, 


Managing  agency  n^pt/esmeDX. 
Management  and  operation.. 

Bareboat  charter 

Sptctitl  igreements 

ToUl 


3,214,773 


Namber  of  active  operators  at  Dec.  31, 1931, 60. 

Companies  operating  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  Dec.  SI,  19tl. 


Company. 


Baltimore  Steamship  Co 

Barber  Steamship  Lines  (InCv)-  •  • 

Black  Diam(Mid  Steamship  (Cor- 
poration  .^ 

BlSftke,  W.  A.,  &  Co 

Hnll.  A.  H.,  &Co 

Carolma  Co 

Cnyde  Steamship  Co 

Cktlumbia-  I'aciflc  Shipping  Co 

Cohimbus  ShippinR  Co 

Cosmopolitan  Shipping  Co 

Export  Steamship  Corporation . . . 

Export  Transportation  Co 

General  Steamship  Corporation... 

Harriss  Magill  &  Co.  (Inc.).... 

Intermit  innal  Freighting  Corpo- 
raUon 

Kerr  Steamship  Co!  ( Inc. ) 

Lykes  Bros 


Num- 

Dead 

ber. 

weight. 

6 

35,877 

15 

142,786 

8 

74,975 

3 

2,%  137 

11 

88, 117 

4 

30,C03 

14 

38,616 

8 

73,437 

13 

127,  (>52 

11 

88,314 

6 

4e,im 

6 

4H,m 

7 

49,H08 

2 

10,378 

8 

66,034 

13 

107,263 

21 

178,260 

Katson  Navigation  Co 

McAllister  Bros 

Mississippi  Shipping  Co 

Moore  &  MoCormack  Co.  (Inc.). . . 

Munson  Steamship  Lines 

New  York  &  Argentine  Steam- 
ship Co 

New  York  &  Cuba  MaU  Steam- 
ship Co 

North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steam- 
ship Co , 

Oriental  Navigation  Co 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 

Pacific  Steamship  Co 

Page  &  Jones 

Richmond  &  New  York  Steam- 
ship Ck) 

Ripley,  Daniel.  &  Co 

Rogers*  Webb 


26,000 
102,096 
73,166 
53,290 
107,731 

8,736 

16,515 

48,607 

7,643 

117,237 

195,935 

33,207 

5,760 
31,300 
43,672 
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Companies  operating  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels^  Dec.  31, 19tt. — Contd 


I 


Ccnnpany. 


Sgitcovich,  S^  &  Co 

Sprague.  C.  H.,  &  Son 

States  Marine  Co.  of  Baltimore... 

Strachan  Shipping  Co 

Strathers  &  Barry 

Susquehanna  Steamship  Co 

Swayne  &  Hoyt  (Inc.) 

Tampa  Inter-Ocean  Steamship 

Co 

Trosdale.  Plant  &  La  Fonta 

United  American  Lines  (Inc.) . . . 


Num- 
ber. 

Dead 
weight. 

3 
2 
11 
5 
3 

104,286 
23  384 
16,034 
17,209 

109,195 
30,219 
24,972 

8 
21 
4 

64,917 
172,289 
33,449 

Company. 


United  States  Shipping  Board 

United  States  &  Anstnuasia  lines. 

Walker  &  D^y 

Waterhouse,  Frank,  &  Co 

Waterman  Steamship  Co 

Wessel,  Duval  &  Co 

Williams ,  Dhnond  &  Co 

Winchester,  J.  H. .  &  Co 

Mallory  Transport  Line  (Inc.) 

Total 


Num-      Dead 


ber. 


»381 


voi^it. 


1 

7,Mi 

9 

83,fli 

13 

128»aB 

2 

17.00 

7 

57,99 

3 

2J,» 

1 

ia«» 

5 

V,\» 

5 

39,516 

2,985,a»l 


1  Excludes  31  vessels  operated  not  as  H.  A.  or  M.  &  O. 

Table  IQ.— Statement  showing  freight  rates  in  effect  between  the  United  States,   NorA 
Atlantic  ports^  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Mediterranean  ports,  1919-1921  .* 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

Mediterranean. 

General  cargo. 

Flom-. 

General  cargo. 

Flour. 

1912 

158.  per  ton  W.  M., 
shTp's  option. 

15    cents    per    100 

pounds. 
IT  cents    per    100 

pounds. 
19    cents    per    100 

pounds. 

$1  per  100  pounds... 
do    

20b.  per  ton  W.  M., 
shu>'8  option. 

86  cents  per  eobie 

foot. 
66  oentB  per  oobio 

foot. 
50  cents  per  oobio 

foot. 

15s.  per  ton  of  2;MO 
pounds. 
Da 

1913 

1914. 

17s.    6d.    per    ton 
W.     M..     ship's 
option. 

50  cents  per  cubic 
foot. 

do 

Da 

1919 

$1  per  100  poundK. 

$1.25  per  100  pounds. 

60    cents     per     100 
pounds. 

1920 

1921  .. 

55  cents  per  cubic 
foot. 

19    cents    per    100 
pounds. 

1  Service  largely  discontinued  during  1915, 1916. 1917,  and  1918. 

Table  16  gives  a  history  of  the  ocean-going  freight  rates  between 
North  Atlantic  poits  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Mediterranean 
ports,  1912  to  1921,  inclusive,  on  general  cargo  and  flour,  these  two 
classifications  covering  the  principal  commodities  handled.  The 
ocean-going  tonnage  in  the  export  trade  handles  the  usual  commodi- 
ties, export  and  import,  and,  as  indicated  in  Table  14,  covers  the 
principal  trade  routes  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  upon  a  sound  financial  basis  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  flying  the  American  flag.  The  development 
and  maintenance  of  our  ocean-going  carrying  trade  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  merchant  marine  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Government  during  time  of  war,  and 
is  all  the  more  necessary  now  that  the  naval  armaments  have  been 
limited  by  treaty.  The  reserve  provided  by  an  effective  merchant 
marine  must  be  maintained.  This  can  only  oe  done  by  the  effective 
operation  upon  a  sound  economic  basis  during  times  of  peace  of  as 
many  vessels  as  can  be  successfully  maintained  in  competitive  traffic 
with  such  reasonable  financial  assistance  as  the  Nation  can  afford 
to  extend. 

PANAMA   CANAL. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  indicates  that  the  canal  003t 
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the  American  Grovernment  to  that  time  $442,907,414,  or  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  vessels  purchased  and  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  increasing 
volume  of  traffic  being  handled  through  the  Panama  Canal  bears 
witness  to  the  wisdom  of  its  founders  and  to  the  practical  value  of 
this  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  Its  permanent 
value,  not  alone  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  entire  world,  far 
outweighs  the  cost. 

The  revenue  derived  from  tolls  is  now  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
expense  of  operation  and  maintenance,  but  has  not  reached  an 
amount  that  will  afford  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  investment, 
the  calculation  indicating  a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1921,  in  excess  of  $15,SX),000,  when  4  per  cent  upon  the  investment 
is  included.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
canal  is  16,550  vessels  per  annum.  Using  the  average  net  tonnage 
of  3,300  tons,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  and  2,700  tons  registry 
measurement,  this  amounts  to  49,060,000  tons  Panama  Canal  meas- 
urement or  40,635,000  tons  registry  measurement.  The  average 
approximate  cargo  tonnage  per  ship,  including  vessels  in  ballast,  is 
3,285  tons.  In  the  same  proportion  the  cargo  tonnage  of  16,550 
vessels  would  be  63,303,750  tons,  which  could  be  increased  by  the 
heavier  loading  of  vessels.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921,  11,599,214 
tons  of  cargo  passed  through  the  canal,  this  being  18  per  cent  of  its 
maximum  capacity.  Upon  this  tonnage  $11,276,889  in  tolls  was 
assessed,  or  an  average  of  97.2  cents  per  ton  of  cargo. 

TabIiB  1 7 — StatemerU  showing  cargo  tonnage  and  tolls  assessed  on  vessels  of  principal 
nations  passing  through  the  Panama  Cotuu  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its  operation. 


Fiscal  years  ending 
June 30— 

United  States. 

British. 

Norwegian. 

ToUs  assessed. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

ToUs  assessed. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

2,200,514 
1,570,660 
3,393,760 
2,615,676 
r,  876, 939 
2,830,268 
3,738,257 

ToUs  assessed. 

$141,066.91 
149,357.66 
448,948.53 
823,74&67 
460,057.68 
371,40a79 
523,311.94 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

1915 

$2,002,845.77 
724  219.01 
1,238,322.63 
1  713^827.23 
2,327^261.48 
3,805,924.77 
4,784,677.35 

2,187,904 
848,857 
1,475,725 
2,098,277 
2,758,886 
4,547,140 
5,163,025 

$1,847,341.10 
1,140,395.07 
2,595,158.60 
2,498,596.49 
1,954,715.87 
2,805,018.50 
3,989,281.58 

166,522 

1916,     

229,368 

1917 

597,581 

1918       

1,090,823 

1919               

677,679 

1920       

404,323 

1921              

637,887 

Total   

16,896,978.24 

19,079,814 

16,830,607.21 

18,226,063 

2,917,899.98 

3,704,183 

July  to  October,  1921, 
inclusive 

1,499,774.73 

1,460,772 

1,262,582.37 

1,018,824 

95,418.79 

70,40 

Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30- 

Japanese. 

other  nations 

Grand  total. 

Tolls  assessed. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

Tolls  assessed. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

290,914 
327,449 
1,145,149 
1,319,857 
1,199,790 
866,430 
1,301,428 

Tolls  assessed. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

1915          

130, 26a  40 
^229.68 
305,702.63 
248,063.36 
364,622.67 
543,936.93 
655,176.51 

42,600 
117,780 
446,358 
407,399 
603,427 
726,338 
758,617 

$346,036.01 
305,888.30 
1,089, 33a  66 
1,164,617.56 
1,066, 17a  99 
987,644.16 
1,324,542.53 

$4, 367,55a  19 
2,408,089.62 
5,627,463.05 
6,438,853.15 
6,172,828.69 
8,513,933.15 

11,276,889.91 

4,888,454 

191g          

3,094,114 

1917   , 

7,058,663 

1918     

7,532,081 

1919          

6,916,621 

1920 

9,374,499 

1921        

11,599,214 

TotaL 

July  to  October,  1921, 
1  nrfJ  rtsi'VB 

2,236,992.02 
436,529.15 

3,002,519 
420,488 

6, 224, 23a  21 
405,516.01 

6,461,017 
318,439 

44,805,607.66 
3,699,821.05 

60,463,496 
3,288,924 
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Table  17  and  chart  II  indicate  the  cargo  tonnage  and  the  amoimi 
of  tolls  assessed  each  year,  1915  to  1921,  inclusive*  classified  as  to  the 
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four  principal  nationalities  of  the  vessels  passing  through  the  canal 
and  the  total  of  all  other  nationalities.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
number   of  American  vessels  using  the  canal  is  increasing  more 
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rapidly  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  in  1921  handled  44.5  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage  and  paid  42.4  per  cent  of  the  total  tolls  collected.  The 
per  cent  handled  by  vessels  of  each  nationality  to  the  total  for  the 
7-year  period  is  as  follows : 


NaUon. 

Tolls 
paid. 

Cargo 
tonnage. 

United  States 

37.0 
38.4 
4.0 
6.5 
13.8 

37  8 

Great  Britain 

36.1 

Japan 

5.9 

Norway 

7.3 

Allothers 

12.7 

Table  18  and  Table  19  show  the  commercial  traffic  through  the 
canal  in  which  the  United  States  is  most  interested.  Data  includes 
the  trade  routes,  the  number  of  ships  and  tons  of  cargo  for  the  fiscal 
years  1920  and  1921,  and  the  four  months  ending  October  1921. 
There  are  approximately  20  steamer  lines  operating  between  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  ports  with  weekly,  semimonthly,  and  monthly  sail- 
ings. On  seven  of  these  lines  whose  statistics  are  available  the 
monthly  movement  ranges  from  3,000  to  15,000  tons,  of  which 'agri- 
cultural products  comprise  15  to  38  per  cent,  the  average  being  22.5 
per  cent.  The  freight  rates  are  approximately  66  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  all-rail  transcontinental  rates,  the  average  water  haul  in  this 
service  being  something  over  6,000  miles.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  lower  freight  rates  on  agricultural  and  other  products  mov- 
ing via  the  canal  have  in  many  cases  proved  a  direct  benefit  to  the 
producer.  For  example,  the  route  through  the  Panama  Canal  has 
enabled  the  apple  growers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  materially  in- 
crease their  export  shipments  to  the  European  countries  by  shipping 
directly  from  such  ports  as  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
European  ports,  thus  providing  an  outlet  for  surplus  production. 

Table  18. — Commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  moving  in  the  loading  trade 

routes. 


Trade  routes. 

Fiscal  vear 
1920. 

Fiscal  vear 

July  to  October, 
1921. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tons 
cargo. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tons 
cargo. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tons 
cargo. 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  west  coast  of 
Sooth  America: 

A  tlantic  to-  PadfV» .  ■              r. 

296 
216 

929,193 
684,715 

253 
239 

933,261 
975,597 

37 
43 

38^981 
134,485 

Partfk?  to  Atlantic 

Total 

610 

1,613,908 

492 

1,908,858 

80 

173,469 

East  coast  of  United  States  to  Far  East: 

Atiantic  to  Padfle 

Paciflc  to  Atlantic. . 

194 
61 

1,  024,  777 

1S7 
74 

1,213,906 
428;  014 

65 
16 

412,762 
108,571 

Total 

245 

1,286,460 

201 

1,641,960 

81 

521,333 

United  States  coastwise: 

A  lantic  to  Pacifk; ^ 

Pariflc  to  Atlantic 

«5 
172 

301,220 
789,840 

177 
145 

606,429 
673,959 

85 
71 

275,446 
432.376 

TotW 

237 

1,091,060 

322 

1,372,388 

156 

707,822 
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Table  18 — Commercial  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  etc, — Continued. 


Trade  routs. 

Fiscal  vear 
1920. 

FJsoalyear 
1921. 

July  to  October 
192L 

Number 
of8hip4. 

Tons 
cargo. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Tons 
argo. 

Number 
of  ships. 

TOM 
CMIB. 

West  coast  of  United  States  and  Europe: 
Atlantic  to  Pacific....            

30 
154 

97,902 
460,429 

80 
158 

144,691 
1,154,840 

71 
93 

^£ 

Pacific  to  A  tlantic 

Total 

184 

667,331 

238 

1,299,431 

164 

728,0 

East  coast  of  United  States  and  Australasia: 
Atlantic  to  Pacific 

70 
13 

384,760 
71,772 

90 
27 

620,428 
147^977 

18 

4 

91,  <& 

Pacific  to  Atlantic 

it;  29 

Total 

83 

456,632 

117 

768,305 

22 

102,081 

East  coast  of  Mexico  and  west  coast  of 
United  States: 
Atlantic  to  Pacific 

16 
10 

107,883 
33,634 

27 
40 

261,206 
8,155 

3 
6 

9,131 

Pacific  to  Atlantic 

30^357 

Total 

26 

141,517 

67 

209,360 

9 

39^  4» 

Table  19. — Statement  shomng  the  classification  of  cargo  passing  through  the  Panama 

Canal. 


[Includes  72  per  cent  of  all  cargo,  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  93  per  cent  of  all  cargo,  Pacific  to  Atlantic.] 


Commodity. 


October, 
1921. 


Septem- 
ber, 1921. 


August, 


July. 
]9A. 


Atlantk;  to  Pacific: 

OH—      . 

Crude 

Refined 

.  Mapufactured  goods- 
Iron  and  steel 

Machinery,  textiles,  etc 

Coal  and  coke 

Cotton 

Ammonia 

Metals 

Phosphates 

Coffee 

•     Glucose 

Tobacco 

Paper 

Cement 

Liqueur 

Other  and  general 

Total  cargo 

Pacific  to  Atlantic- 

Wheat 

Barley 

Canned  poods- 
Fish 

Fruit 

Miscellaneous 

Lumber 

Nitrate- 

Beans,  peas,  lentils,  etc 

Flour..Vrr.. 

Sugar 

Phosphates 

Cold  storage- 
Beef  and  mutton 

Miscellaneous.  — .  — 

Cotton 

Metals 

Copra 

Wool 


Tons. 

68,801 

26,961 

48,074 
14,659 
21,512 
14,725 
12,072 
8,880 
6,001 
3,071 
2,899 
2,879 
2,813 
2,681 
1,397 
136,922 


374,437 


128,375 
67,092 

32,761 
25,647 
2,523 
56,606 
54,256 
20,647 
19,000 
20,261 
14,067 

10,431 
8,308 
12,692 
11,078 
9,196 
9,061 


Tons. 
17,981 
19,781 

50,488 
19,331 
16,040 
19,207 
4,749 
8,467 
5,888 
2,746 
576 
2,452 
1,120 
1,834 
1,234 
128,736 


Tons. 

Tons. 

36,454 

14,49! 

28,685 

15,635 

28,373 

52,CT4 

8,312 

21,440 

24,066 

^•S 

34,482 

^•JS 

6,997 

« 

5,286 

8,575 

13 

1,180 

717 

91 

391 

893 

6S5 

1,508 

1,574 

3,511 

i,m 

174 

1,419 

137,945 

103.916 

300,720 


317,970 


75,486 
107,831 

17,232 
36,427 

4,302 
26,760 
22,768 

6,774 
15,101 

6.657 


6,534 
4,066 
5,392 
10,516 
6,817 
6,622 


80,231 
77,661 

7,972 
10,921 

2,875 
36,064 
39,349 

6,671 
18,946 
49,406 

6,650 

21,797 
9,861 
4,140 

21,426 
3,116 

10,468 


258,440 


fl9,»7 
27.780 

10,596 
10,483 
2,906 

3i,ed9 

36,051 
5,762 
28,940 
48,991 
7,500 

21,723 
12,108 

T« 
11,301 
3,4fi0 
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Table  19,— Statement  showing  the  classification  of  cargo  passing  through  the  Pananui 

rarMiZ--Coiitinued . 


Cammodity. 


October, 
1921. 

Septem- 
ber, 1921. 

^sr* 

\^'. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

7,936 

2,347 

5,368 

5,792 

4,594 

6,013 

6,710 

6,675 

4,182 

6,664 

5,192 

3,274 

3,950 

546 

444 

259 

3,844 

4,327 

1,469 

4,072 

2,811 

3,164 

1,492 

2,368 

82,330 

73,948 

95,196 

63,838 

6U,338 

454,174 

621,303 

450,542 

Pacific  to  Atlantio— Continued 
Seed,  cotton  sesame,  etc — 

Coffee 

Fruit,  fresh  and  dried 

Tea 

Cacao 

iTory  nuts 

Other  and  general 

Total  cargo 


COASTWISE  AND  INULND  SHIPPING. 


In  addition  to  the  coastwise  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  differs  to  some  extent  from  ordinary  coastwise  service,  there 
is  the  usual  coastwise  movement  between  Atlantic  ports  and  between 
Pacific   ports.     There  are  approximately  100  steamship  lines  en- 

faged  in  coastwise  traffic  on  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gv\i  coasts, 
'he  all-water  rates  are  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  to  many  of  the 
larger  markets,  yet  the  bulk  of  shipments  of  farm  products  is  all- 
rai^  largely  because  of  quicker  delivery  and  better  condition  of 
perishable  products  upon  reaching  destination.  Over  20  of  the 
steamship  lines  operate  between  North  Atlantic  and  Virginian  ports, 
and  in  many  instances  agricultural  products  represent  as  much  as 
75  per  cent  of  the  cargo.  The  water-line  service  between  Virginian 
ports  and  the  principal  North  Atlantic  ports  affords  satisfactory  and 
prompt  transportation  to  those  markets,  and  is  patronized  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  farmers  of  Virginia  and  other  South  At- 
lantic States.  There  are  about  12  steamship  lines  operating  between 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  handling  general  cargo.  There  are  7 
steamship  lines  operating  between  North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Crulf  ports  handling  general  cargo,  including  cotton,  cotton 
seed,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  onions,  potatoes,  and  peanuts.  These  lines 
afford  lower  freight  rates  than  the  rail  lines,  and  undoubtedly  have 
effected  a  broadening  of  the  markets  for  the  products  handled 
There  are  also  a  number  of  steamship  lines  operating  between  New 
York  and  New  England  ports  handling  general  cargo  and  compet- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  with  rail  lines.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
there  are  27  steamship  lines,  includinjE^  the  service  to  and  from 
Alaska.  These  lines  handle  a  very  considerable  movement  of  citrus 
fruit  and  apples  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  together  with  gen- 
eral cargo  consisting  principally  of  the  staple  articles  of  food 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  complete  data  covering  the 
operations  of  the  various  steamship  lines,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
select  a  number  of  the  representative  lines  in  each  of  the  several 
districts. 

Tables  IlO  and  111  give  a  recapitulation  of  the  operations  of 
steamship  lines  plying  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  coastwise  service  on  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts;  also  the  tonnage  handled  imder 
the  several  classofications  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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and  a  description  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  operating  units, 
such  as  tugboats,  steamboats,  and  steamships,  etc.     Table  110  also 

fives  the  information  separately  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and 
acific  coast  and  the  Great  Lakea 

Table  112  gives  a  summary  of  15  of  the  principal  commodities 
handled  on  the  Great  LakeSj  on  the  rivers  of  the  JPacific  coast,  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  all 
other  inland  waterways. 
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Table  113. — Carriers  by  water — Freight  revenue  per  t<m  of  freight  handled. 


\ 


Line. 


1914         1915         1916      .  1917        1918         1919  1930 


Atlantic  and  Gulf: 

Clyde 

Mallory 

Lehi^  Valley 

O  Id  D  ominion 

Hartford  &  New  York 

New  England  S.  S 

M.ifeM.T.Co 

Pacific  coast: 

Alaska  Steamship  Co 

Pacific  Steamship  Co 

Great  Lakes: 

Great  Lakes  Transit 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 

White  Star  Line 

Mississippi  River: 

United  States  War  Department 
River  service 

St.  Louis  &  Tennessee  Packet  Co. . . 


S2.72 
4.38 
1.91 
2.03 

8 


War 


« 


S2.81 
4.22 
2.67 
2.24 
1.17 
1.99 
3.16 

2.49 
0) 

^^52 
2.31 


L99 


$3.85 
2.51 
.85 
2.44 
1.28 
2.14 
3.36 

5.22 
4.70 

L73 
2.93 
4.30 


L91 


L 

2.59 
1.61 
2.38 
3.77 

4.73 
4.34 

1.81 
4.15 
4.86 


i'n 


27 
3.93 
1.77 
2.27 
5.33 

5.32 
5.68 

2.43 
6.00 
4.42 


5.49 


11 

4.06 
2.44 
4.10 


7.61 
7.72 

2.76 
6.92 
5.78 


2.46 
6.28 


^  Not  available. 

«  Operations  included  iu  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  report. 

Table  113  gives  the  freight  revenue  per  ton  of  freight  handled  in 
the  several  districts,  indicating  the  name  of  the  several  steamship 
companies. 

In  addition  to  these  specified  operating  statistics,  Table  114  shows 
the  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  on  canals  and  inland  water- 
waj^s  for  each  year,  1913  to  1921,  inclusive,  the  number  of  miles  of 
navigable  canals  or  rivers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  navigable  mile  for  each  classification  for  the  entire 
period. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government  for  river, 
harbor,  and  canal  improvement  from  1824  to  1900  was  $380,600,093; 
for  the  years  1900  to  1912,  inclusive,  $322,344,708;  for  the  years  191S 
to  1921,  inclusive,  $369,367,865,  or  a  total  of  $1,072,312,666.  These  ex- 
penditures appear  to  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  commerce.  Without  doubt  the  improvements  have  proved  val- 
uable to  the  country,  but  they  have  not  had  a  value  commensurate  to 
the  expenditures.  As  a  concrete  example  of  this,  the  Mississippi  River 
affords  possibly  the  best  illustration.  In  addition  to  the  necessary 
expenditures  on  this  waterway  for  flood  control,  vast  sums  have 
been  spent  in  deepening  and  widening  channels,  removing  snags  and 
other  obstructions  to  keep  the  stream  open  for  commerce  which  has 
not  materially  developed. 
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Table  114. — Expenditures,  United  States  Oovemment  canals  and  miers.^ 


Canals. 

Waterways  and  rivers. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Navigable. 

Num- 
ber. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Navigable. 

1913 «... 

10 
10 
9 
10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 

$2,394,286 
2,045,879 
2,283,320 
1,510,216 
1,384,305 
752,971 
518,951 
1,153,015 
1,508,138 

Miles. 
372 
372 
364 
372 
375 
376 
375 
370 
370 

18 
18 
18 
18 
17 
18 
18 
17 
17 

$13,789,176 
20,655,575 
18,871,280 
15,252,985 
15,369,766 
13,558,261 
14,449,138 
19,605,694 
23,617,540 

Miles. 
7,514 

1914 

7,514 

1915 

7,514 
7,514 

1916 

1917 

6,014 

1918 

7,614 

1919 

7,514 

1920 

6,014 

1921 

6,014 

TotaL 

13,551,081 

165,119,415 

I  Canals:  Inland  Waterway,  Va.  and  N.  C;  Brazos  River  Canal,  Tex.;  Sabine-Neohes  Canal,  Tex.;  Port 
Arthur  Canal,  Tex.;  Black  Rock  Canal,  N.  Y.;  Lake  St.  Clair  Canal,  Mich.;  Portage  Canal.  Mich.;  Benton 
Harbor  Canal,  Mich.;  Lake  Washington  Canal,  Wash.;  DaUes-Celilo  Canal,  Greg.;  Cascades  Canal.  Greg. 
Rivers:  Connecticut,  St.  Johns,  Cumberland,  Chattahoochee^Apalachicola.  Missouri,  East  River,  Illinois, 
Yukon,  Hudson,  Savannah,  White,  Ohio,  Potomac, Black,  Willamette,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Columbia. 

AVERAGE   EXPENDITURES   PER   NAVIGABLE   MILE. 


Year. 

Canals. 

Waterways 
and  rivers. 

Year. 

CanaLs. 

Waterways 
and  rivers. 

1913 

$6,436 
5,600 
6,273 
4,060 
3,691 
2,008 

$1,828 
2,749 
2,511 
2,030 
2,566 
1,804 

1919 

$1,384 
3,116 
4,076 

$1,923 

1914 

1920 

3.260 

1915 

19M. 

3,927 

1916 

Total 

1917 

36,544 

22,'iX8 

1918 

In  the  past,  attempt  has  been  made  to  justify  such  expenditures 
because  Gt  their  pGSsible  effect  upon  the  rates  of  the  rail  carriers. 
A  special  report  of  the  Board  of  United  States  Engineers  (H.  Doc. 
No.  50,  61st  Cong.,  1st  sess.)  contends  that  even  if  commerce  were 
not  developed  on  the  waterway,  the  existence  of  such  if  waterway, 
ready  for  use,  would  so  affect  railroad  rates  as  to  amply  justify  the 
expenditure  for  construction. 

No  expenditure  by  the  National  Government  is  justified  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  a  useless  or  idle  waterway  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  reducing  railway  rates.  There  are  more  direct 
and  less  expensive  methods  of  accomplishing  this  particular  result, 
and  it  is  manifest  that  a  policy  of  this  character  places  a  burden  in 
taxation  upon  the  public  as  a  whole,  taxes  citizens  who  are  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefited  by  such  reduction  in  freight  rates, 
and  creates  a  false  rate  structure  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  communi- 
ties to  the  detriment  of  many. 

Unless  railway  rates  as  a  whole  are  reduced  to  a  practical  basis 
of  ivater  transportation,  the  burden  of  rate  reductions  secured  by 
water  competition  is  merely  shifted  to  traffic  to  or  from  localities 
which  can  not  use  water  transportation.  This  can  be  justified  only 
by  the  actual  economies  of  particular  waterways  and  by  permitting 
each  section  or  community  to  have  whatever  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  their  natural  location. 
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Having  in  mind  that  the  growth  of  our  country  has  been  largely 
due  to  efficient  transportation  methods,  it  would  seem  advisable  that 
in  the  development  of  our  waterways,  funds  for  such  development 
should  be  carefully  expended  and  not  solely  with  a  view  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rail  rate,  but  rather  with  the  idea  of  aiding  in  the  general 
transportation  scheme  as  creating  self-sustainiitg  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

During  the  early  war  period,  when  it  seemed  that  the  transportation 
agencies  of  the  country  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  war  tonnage,  and 
private  capital  being  unwilling  to  venture  into  so  hazardous  an  under- 
taking, Congress  appropriated  money  and  authorized  the  purchase  and 
operation  of  a  steamship  line  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  rivers* 
Table  115  gives  the  cost  of  the  floating  equipment  purchased  for 
operation  in  the  Mississippi  River  section  and  in  the  Warrior  River 
section,  together  with  additional  equipment  required  and  contracted 
for.  Table  116  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the  operating  revenue,  ex- 
penses, and  net  income  on  the  operation  of  the  Warrior  River  sec- 
tion, and  Table  117  gives  the  same  information  for  the  Mississippi 
River  section.  Tables  118  and  119  give  the  average  earnings  per  ton 
exclusive  of  towing  service. 

Table  115. —  United  States  Government   owned  and  operated  vesseU — Mississippi  and 

Warrior  Rivers, 

Purchase  price  of  floating  equipment  at  inauguration  of  service,  September, 
1918: 

Miasiaaippi  River  section,  purchase  price $458, 000 

Warrior  River  section — 

Purchase  price >  453, 241 

Additions  and  betterments. 330, 000 

Contract  and  purchase  price  of  additional  floating  equipment  actually  ac- 
quired subsejqueut  to  September,  1918: 
Mississippi  Kiver  section — 

Contract  and  purchase  price. . , 6, 221, 000 

Additions  and  betterments 903, 000 

Warrior  River  section — 

Contract  price 1, 508, 300 

Additions  and  betterments 429, 510 

Amount  obligated  for  additional  floating  equipment  to  be  acquired: 
Mississippi  River  section- 
Contractual  obligation *  720, 000 

Additions  and  betterments 200, 000 

Warrior  River  section — 

Contractual  obligation *  244, 400 

Additions  and  betterments 60, 000 

1  Includes  amounts  expended  for  2  derrick  barges,  1  collier,  and  2  Gantry  coal  towers;  service  was  beean  in- 
December,  1918,  with  19  boats  and  barges;  it  was  not  untfl  July,  1919,  that  the  remainder  acquired  wen 
ready  for  service. 

*  Two  towboats  still  under  construction,  to  be  delivwed  in  the  near  future;  most  of  these  amcimts  have 
been  expended. 

*  One  S.  P.  barge  still  under  construction,  to  be  delivered  in  the  near  future:  most  of  these  amoonts  hava 
been  expended. 
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:  Tablb  116. —  United  States  owned  and  operated  vessels — Recapitulation  of  yearly  operat- 
ing revenues,  expenses^  and  net  income  from  inauguration  of  Warriar  River  section  to 
^      December  SI,  1921. 


September, 

1918,  to  June 

30, 1919. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1920l 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1921. 

6  months 

ending  Dec. 

31, 1921. 

Operating  revenues,  freight  and  miscellaneous.. 

199,685.30 

$294,066.57 

$445,221.63 

$221,157.00 

Operating  expenses: 

38,307.47 
91,627.57 

216,776.94 
325,087.67 
2,782.98 
20,991.80 
45,067.15 

331,809.70 

496,517.15 

18,700.20 

16,314.57. 

31,815.16 

TrHnJiportfttI"". .              , 

rhartftr  ,    .                 . . . , 

Traffic 

5,364.47 
14,382.10 

General 

149,681.61 

610,696.44 

1895,153.78 

1 605  514. 72 

Operating  income ' 

49,996.31 
Ul,472.88 

316,629.87 
4  21,231.46 

449,932.15 
2,112.37 

Oubuer  income 

Net  inc(une ' 

38,523.43 

295,398.41 

479,597.99 

284,357.72 

Tflnnag**  hftiirti«ri  , 

218,731 

106,897 

1  Includes  $00^11.77  fca*  depreciati(m. 
s  Includes  $73,622.15  for  depreciation. 

•  Deficit. 

*  Debit. 


Table  117. —  United  States  Government  otoned  and  operated  vessels — Recapitulation  of 
yearly  operating  revenues,  expenses,  and  net  income  from  inav^ration  of  Mississippi 
River  section  to  December  SI,  1921, 


September, 

1918,  to  June 

30, 1919. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1920. 

Year  ending 
June  30, 1921. 

6  months 

ending  Dec. 

31, 1921. 

Operating  revenues,  freight  and  miscellaneous.. 

$277,463.68 

$538,714.83 

$1,057,395.71 

$1,070,409.61 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance      , .  ... 

81,119.17 
475,896.80 
79,764.56 
33,119.55 
32,921.28 

178,539.69 
600,458.01 
147,855.95 
158,509.11 
50,834.30 

563,693.11 
819,691.16 
30, 106. 84 
69,227.45 
74,017.59 

Transportation 

nhftit^ 

Traffic r 

GenenU 

Total  operating  exi)enses 

702,821.36 

1,136,197.06 

U,  556, 735. 15 

M, 094, 095. 27 

Operating  Income  * 

425,367.68 
3,199.63 

597,482.23 
5,449.54 

499,339.44 
1,766.11 

oCher  Income 

Net  income » 

422,168.05 

592,082.69 

602,637.01 

23,685.66 

TnfivK^gc^  handled 

237,268 

280,488 

1  Includes  $264,491.30  for  depreciation. 

*  Inchides  $213,010.53  for  depreciation. 

•  Defioit. 
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Table  118. —  United  States  Qovemment  owned  and  operated  vesseU — Wanricr  Rwv 
section — Average  net  revenue  per  ton  {exclusive  of  towing  and  collier  service). 


I 


Dec.  31, 
1918. 

Jan.1 

to 

June  30, 

1919. 

Julyl 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1919. 

Jan.1 

to 

Juno  30, 

1920. 

jiuMan 
vm. 

Southbound  local 

$a51 
0 

.51 
0 
0 
0 

$1.63 
1.53 
1.62 
3.74 
0 
3.74 

$1.45 
1.58 
1.50 
4.31 
0 
4.31 

$1.41 
1.49 
1.46 
4.98 
1.14 
1.48 

SL97 

Southbound  interline 

L7$ 

AU  southbound 

L» 

Northbound  local 

«.» 

Northbound  interline 

LTf 

All  northbound 

L9A 

Average  net  revenue  per  ton,  all  north  and 
south  bound 

.51 
.77 
Percent. 
0 

0 
0 

1.63 

.85 

Percent. 

7.4 

0 
7.4 

1.51 
.92 
Percent. 
42.1 

0 
42.1 

1.46 
.61 
Percent. 
56.5 

91.1 
56u9 

\.» 

Collier  service 

Ratio  of  interline  tonnage  southbound  to  all  south- 
bound  

Per  cent 

Ratio  of  interUne  tonnage  northbound  to  all  north- 
bound   

Ratio  of  all  interline  to  all  north  and  south  bound. . . 

Table  119.—  United  States  Government  owned  and  operated  vessels — Mississippi  Ri^er 
section — Average  net  revenue  per  ton  {exclusive  of  lowing). 


Sept.  28 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1918. 

Jan.1 

to 

June  30, 

1919. 

Julyl 

to 

Dec.  31, 

1919. 

Jan.1 

to 

June  30, 

1920. 

leo^to 

June  30^ 
1921. 

Southbound  local 

$2.81 
0 

2.81 
5.46 
0 

5.46 
3.07 
Percent. 
0 

0 
0 

$3.07 
4.46 
3.11 
4.41 
4.51 
4.47 
3.69 
Percent. 
3.2 

59.8 
27.2 

$2.86 
5.12 
3.02 
4.06 
2.82 
3.44 
3.13 
Percent, 
7.4 

49.3 
17.5 

$4.47 
3.69 
4.39 
4.27 
2.97 
3.34 
3.90 
Percent. 
9.8 

71.3 
33.7 

t3L96 

Southbound  Interline 

tiS 

All  southbound 

4.11 

Northbound  local 

&.40 

Northbound  interUne 

4.54 

All  northbound 

4.87 

AU  ngrth  and  south  bound 

4.39 

Ratio  of  interline  tonnage  southbound  to  all  south- 
bound  

Percent. 

Ratio  of  interline  .tonnage  northbound  to  all  north- 
bound  

Ratio  of  all  interline  to  all  north  and  south  bound . . . 

The  Mississippi- Warrior  River  section  handles  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  and  grain  products  originating  at  St.  I^uis, 
East  St.  Louis,  and  Cairo,  and  cotton  originating  at  Memphis,  all 
destined  to  New  Orleans,  the  greater  volume  ox  the  traffic  being 
for  export.  As  these  agricultural  commodities  move  only  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  service,  this 
report  will  deal  largely  with  that  service  because  of  the  practical 
absence  of  any  movement  of  agricultural  products  along  the  Warrior 
River.  There  is  also  a  movement  of  rice  from  points  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  likewise  destined  to  New  Orleans. 

While  through  joint  rail  and  water  rates  covering  this  traffic  are 
applicable  via  the  rail  lines  in  connection  with  the  barge  line,  the 
majority  of  this  business  moves  up  to  the  river  points  on  either  local 
or  proportional  rail  rates,  although  there  is  some  wagon  cotton  coming 
into  places  like  Memphis,  which  is  subsequently  reshipped  to  New 
Orleans  by  water. 

The  following  figures  show  the  movement  of  these  commodities  for 
the  periods  indicated: 
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8i.  Louis  and  East  Si.  Louis  to  New  Orleans. 
Orain :  Net  tons. 

September  to  December,  inclusive.  1918 19,479 

Calendar  year  1919 41, 098 

Calendar  year  1920 33, 8^4 

January  to  September,  inclusive,  1921 117,262 


Total 211, 703 

Flour:  September,  1918,  to  September,  1921,  inclusive 12,430 

Memphis  to  New  Orleans. 

Cotton :  Bale** 

September  to  December,  inclusive,  1918 ^ 0 

Calendar  year  1919 1 0 

Calendar  year  1920 55, 456 

January  to  September,  inclusive,  1921 68,  516 

Total 123,972 

During  the  same  period  there  moved  into  New  Orleans  for  export 
via  the  rail  lines  41,157,990  net  tons  of  grain,  the  water  line,  there- 
fore, handling  approximately  4.8  per  cent  of  the  traffic. 

According  to  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  records,  there  were 
received  via  rail  at  New  Orleans  during  the  same  period  4,765,721  bales 
of  cotton,  the  movement  by  water  representing,  therefore,  approxi- 
mately 2i  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  Mississippi  River  Barge  Line  was  inaugurated  during  the 
period  of  Federal  control  of  rail  and  water  lines  and  its  local  rates 
(i.  e.,  the  all-water  rates)  were  generally  made  80  per  cent  of  the 
all- rail  rates  between  the  ports,  and  the  differences  so  arrived  at  were 
applied  as  differentials  to  the  all-rail  rates  in  establishing  the  rail- 
and-water  rates  in  connection  with  the  barge  line  via  the  various 
gateways. 

At  the  present  time  the  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  and  East  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  for  export  via  the  Mississippi  River  Bar^e 
Line  is  3.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  all-rail  rate,  this 
being  equivalent  to  2.16  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

There  is  very  little  wheat  reaching^  New  Orleans  for  local  con- 
sumption or  domestic  reshipment.  It  is  obvious  that  grain  reaching 
the  elevators  at  New  Orleans  by  river  must  be  sold  abroad  in  the  same 
lots  with  grain  reaching  the  elevators  by  rail,  and  that  there  could 
be  but  one  price  to  the  foreign  customer,  whether  the  grain  reached 
New  Orleans  by  river  or  otherwise.  The  conclusion  that  the  exporter 
of  the  grain  is  securing  the  benefit  of  the  water  movement  is  not 
possible  of  successful  contradiction. 

As  reflected  in  the  figures  there  has  been  a  very  heavy  deficit  in  the 
operations  of  these  Government-owned  river  steamship  lines.  State- 
ments do  not. include  interest  on  the  investment  or  similar  items. 
For  the  period  July  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1921,  an  item  to  cover 
depreciation  has  been  added  to  the  maintenance  account,  based  on  5 
per  cent  per  annum  for  steel  equipment  and  10  per  cent  for  all  wooden 
vessels.  TJpon  completion  of  the  expenditures  of  the  present  appro- 
priations there  will  be  an  investment  of  $8,562,000  in  the  Mississippi 
River  service  ^nd  $3,125,451  in  the  Warrior  River  service.  Adding 
I  per  cent  interest  charged  against  this  investment  will  increase  the 
deficit  by  over  ^42,000  per  annum  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi 
River  service  and  $125,000  per  annum  for  the  Warrior  River  service. 
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This  should  not  be  considered  an  indictment  against  river  or  in- 
land transportation.  It  has  its  place.  Its  development,  however, 
should  be  placed  upon  a  sound,  economic  basis  and  should  not  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reducing  the  rail  rates.  Inland  waterways  shoald 
be  developed  only  where  sufficient  tonnage  of  heavy  commodities 
exist  or  can  be  developed  to  justify  the  establishment  of  new  trans- 
portation facilities. 


GREAT  LAKES. 


Of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Great  Lakes  are  first  m  capacity  and  versatility  and  in  territorial 
value.  Of  the  total  movement  on  the  Great  Lakes  the  products  of 
agriculture,  including  grain  and  its  products,  furnish  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  whole,  iron  ore  and  coal  furnishing 
the  principal  tonnage.  Table  120  gives  the  tonnage  of  ircm  ore, 
coal,  and  grain  handled  on  the  Great  Lakes  annually,  1905  to  1920, 
inclusive. 


Table  120.- 


-  Movement  of  hulk  freight  on  the  Great  Lakes  j  for  the  calendar  years  1905 
to  19S0f  inclusive. 


Yeu-. 

Iron  ore. 

!     Grain  of 
Cool.        1      ▼arioos 
kindi. 

TotaL 

1905 

Grotitoru. 

T?,  f-r  004 

;^7.       «9 

41-       w 
2.-.  •        104 
41.'         i09 
'VJ. '         '58 
:V2.  :        HI 
47.           71 
'VJ.          [78 
;^-'        W7 

i'';,.      KM 

M,.        [98 

(i  ■',  ^       01 
611        ^32 
-17.  1 , ,    196 
58.  oJ/,  J26 

Net  Urn*. 

V  ^01,199 
73,718 
86,927 
88  008 
17,396 
78,068 
00,104 
73,210 
62,379 
81,228 
20,000 
40,483 
92,613 
02,022 
24,068 
09,710 

Net  tmut. 

6,112,860 
fl,.'^VI.068 
7.010. '.B7 
(■.,(^4,193 
ti,ti.>).i45 
-),  MV{.  514 
»i,  i»->9.  465 
(i,  :C2.  a52 
1 1 .  (i97.  160 
1*.  79.i,  H50 
1 1 .  ms,  fJOO 
I0..V>.-..  tl75 
7,I»U.716 
fi,.VJS,«i80 
(1,091.703 
(1  7'M\  :i48 

Ntitou. 

^152;  006 
74,741,458 
53,79^938 
71,964,222 
80,014,591 
68^645,829 
89,040,063 

100^  018;  464 
72;«S9,603 
89,195,875 

111,49^759 

110^14^242 
>  85,343,953 
198,696,551 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 ... 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

. 

1  In  addition,  the  stone  movement  totaled  7,467,776  net  tona  in  1918, 6,407,285  net  tons  in  1919,  and  7,821,960 
net  tons  in  1920. 

In  considering  these  figures  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  so-called  bulk-cargo  carrying  vessel.  The  latest  figures,  as 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Lake  Carriers  Association  for 
the  year  1921,  show  that  there  were  599  freight  steamers  and  barges 
in  service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  of 
3,736,250  tons.  During  the  years  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  sub- 
tractions for  ocean  service  and  other  reasons  amounted  to  78  vessels, 
as  against  22  launchings.  Some  of  these  vessels  have  since  been 
returned  to  the  Lakes  from  the  salt-water  service,  and  undoubtedly 
additional  steamers  will  be  made  available  in  this  way  from  time  to 
time.  These  figures  include  only  the  bulk-cargo  handling  vessels  and 
do  not  take  into  consideration  the  package-freight  carriers. 

The  Lake  Superior  ports  of  Diiluth,  Superior,  Fort  William,  und 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Lake  Michigan  ports  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
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waukee  are  directly  accessible  to  the  great  grain  fields  of  the  West 
and  Northwest  and  the  miUing  industries  of  that  territory;  while 
the  eastern  ports  of  Montreal,  Buffalo,  and  Erie  give  not  only  access 
to  transatlantic  vessels  for  exporting -^ain  and  flour,  but  serve  as 
distributing  points  for  the  large  consuming  territories  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  first  record  of  a  shipment  of  wheat  from  Lake  Superior  ports, 
by  water,  to  lower  lake  ports,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  year  1870, 
consisting  of  a  cargo  of  49.700  bushels,  but  since  that  time  the  well- 
known  improvements  in  tne  canals  and  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
have  made  the  route  available  for  vessels  of  large  capacity,  until  in 
1920  there  was  a  record  of  one  cargo  of  485,0(X)  bushels  of  wheat 
moved  from  Fort  William  to  Georgian  Bay. 

Dealing  with  the  practical  phases  of  Great  Lakes  transportation, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  take  up  first  the  question  of  cost.  As  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grain  is  moved  under  charters,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  cargo  rates  per  bushel  have  been  based  on  the  number  of 
boats  available  for  the  trade.  Charters  for  the  season,  such  as  are 
made  for  ore  or  coal  in  large  quantities,  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
grain-carrying  trade.  When  grain  is  wanted  for  any  particular 
vessel,  or  when  a  vessel  is  wanted  for  the  consignment  of  grain,  the 
cargo  rate  depends  upon  the  supply  of  or  demand  for  vessels;  in 
other  words,  upon  what  happens  to  be  the  immediate  conditions,  the 
number  of  boats  available,  or  the  urgency  of  the  shipment.  The  rate 
thus  made  per  bushel  for  forwarding  from  any  western  lake  port  to 
any  eastern  lake  port  is  known  as  the  "  going  rate,"  and  is  a  matter  of 
public  information  on  the  various  boards  of  trade  at  the  points  of 
shipment,  and  remains  the  standard  only  until  altered  by  a  change  in 
the  conditions  above  mentioned. 

Table   121.— Lowest  and  highest  freight   rates  in  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  hy  lake 

from  Vuluth  to  Buffalo. 

[CompUed  for  1885-1908  from  annual  reports  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  as  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  81,  Bureau  of  Statistics.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  Novemoer  18, 1910.  From  1909  to 
1920,  inclusive,  taken  from  tne  records  of  the  board  oftrade,  Duluth,  Minn .] 


Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Year. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1885 

1.50 

5.00 

1808 

1.00 

3.50  1 

1910 

LOO 

2.00 

1888 

3.25 

8.00 

1899 

2.50 

6.00 

1911 

.875 

3.00 

1887 

5.00 

8.00 

1900 

1.50 

3.75 

1912 

L125 

4.00 

1888 

2.00 

6.00 

1901 

1.125 

3.75 

1913 

L125 

3.50 

1889 

2.00 

5.00 

1902 

1.00 

2.25 

1914 

.75 

3.00 

1800 

2.00 

5.00 

1903 

1.125 

2.75 

1915 

.875 

0.00 

1891 

1.25 

9.50 

1904 

1.00 

5.00 

1916 

3.00 

6.00 

1892 

2.25 

4.00 

1905 

L25 

4.00 

1917 

3.00 

7.00 

1893 

1.25 

3.50 

1906 

1.75 

3.00 

1918 

4.00 

5.50 

1804 

1.25 

3.00 

1907 

LOO 

2.50 

1919 

3.00 

5.00 

1895 

2.00 

6.00 

1908 

LOO 

3.50 

1920 

4.00 

7.00 

1896 

1.25 

3.00 

1909 

LOO 

3.00 

1921 

L75 

7.00 

1897 

1.00 

2.50 

A  record  of  the  lowest  and  highest  freight  rates  in  cents  per  bushel 
on  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  (as  characteristic  of  the  cargo 
grain  rates)  from  the  year  1885  to  the  year  1920,  inclusive,  is  shown 
in  Table  121,  and  from  this  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  during  these 
years   the  rate  per  bushel  has  varied  from  three-fourths  cent  per 
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bushel  to  9i  cents  per  bushel ;  or,  looking  at  it  from  another  view- 
point, in  1914  (before  the  World  War)  the  rate  was  as  low  as  three- 
fourths  cent  per  bushel,  while  in  1920  the  lowest  was  4  cents  per 
bushel. 

Grain  moving  in  large  vessels  destined  to  Montreal  or  Quebec  is 
ordinarily  transferred  into  smaller  vessels  at  Port  Colborne,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Welland  Canal,  or  delivered  to  Canadian  rail  carriers 
at  the  Georgian  Bay  ports,  and  during  the  past  season  (1921)  the 
rate  from  Port  Colborne,  all  water,  to  aboard  ship  at  Montreal  has 
ranged  from  6^  to  7^  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  Canadian  rail  lines 
have  made  rates  slightly  higher  than  these  rates  from  Georgian  Bay 
ports  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  export  rate  on  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1921  season,  12.1  cents  per  bushel,  but  was  reduced 
to  9.1  cents  per  bushel  on  AuOTst  9,  1921. 

By  reason  of  the  greatly  reduced  movement  of  iron  ore  during  1921, 
there  has  been  an  amplitude  of  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  K>r  the 

f  rain-carrying  trade,  and  the  rate,  which  reached  a  maximum  in  1920, 
as  not  averaged  more  than  IJ  cents  per  bushel  this  season,  so  that 
the  low  cost  of  transportation  from  western  lake  ports  to  Montreal 
is  at  present  evident. 

It  is  the  only  all-water  route  from  the  western  lake  p>orts  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  naturally  sets  the  measure  of  charges  which 
may  be  expected  to  cariy  the  same  character  of  traffic  to  the  middle 
Atlantic  ports  by  rail  from  the  western  lake  ports.  It  is  evidwit, 
therefore,  that  whatever  economies  there  may  be  in  the  transportation 
of  bulk  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  shipping  and  consuming  public 
does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  such  economy  except  in  times  of  slack 
business  or  during  a  period  in  which  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
vessels. 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1920  (when  the  lake  rates  were  very  high, 
because  of  the  demand  for  vessels,  and  the  rail  rates  had  not  b^n 
increased  under  the  transportation  act)  there  was  so  little  difference 
between  the  charge  for  the  movement  by  water  and  the  movement 
via  all-rail  from  Chicago,  that  the  rail  carriers  were  urged  to  reduce 
their  rates  from  the  eastern  lake  ports  to  seaboard  (commonly  known 
as  ex-lake  rates)  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pressure  on  the  all-rail  route 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  transportation  of  the  country's 
traffic. 

Upon  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  we 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  That  the  transportation  of  ^ain  in  large  cargoes  over  the 
Great  Lakes  from  the  grain-originating  territory  to  the  export  and 
consuming  destinations  is  of  great  economic  value,  particularly  from 
the  Lake  Superior  ports,  from  which  the  rail  movement  would  be 
long  and  expensive. 

Second.  That  the  all-water  route  to  Montreal  inevitably  acts  as  a 
check  on  the  rates  via  lake  and  rail,  or  all  rail,  to  other  Atlantic 
ports,  and  in  this  way  serves  to  control  transportation  costs  on  grain. 

Third.  That  the  transportation  of  bulk  grain  across  the  Great 
Lakes  undoubtedly  assists  in  increasing  the  available  car  supply 
through  the  release  of  cars  at  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
ports,  thus  permitting  their  return  to  the  grain  fields. 
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Fourth.^  That  the  weaknesses  of  the  water  route  are  : 

(a)  It  is  only  available  during  the  summer  time  and  not  during 
cold  weather  when  navigation  is  closed  by  ice. 

(&)  There  is  no  control  of  the  lake  cargo  charges,  and  therefore 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  expense  at  any  time  for  the 
transportation  of  grain  over  the  lakes.  Furthermore,  the  history  of 
the  situation  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  war  has  proven  that  the 
general  claim  that  water  transportation  serves  to  relieve  the  rail 
carriers  can  not  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  because  through  lack  of 
control  of  their  charges  there  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  lake 
carriers  to  exact  the  highest  rates  procurable,  even  to  the  point  of 
only  taking  what  is  left  after  the  rau  lines  are  congested. 

(<?)  The  shipping  and  consuming  public  does  not  at  all  time  secure 
the  benefit  of  whatever  economy  there  may  be  in  the  transportation 
of  bulk  grain  across  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  to  the  grain  products,  or,  we  might  say  flour,  the  condition  is 
somewhat  different,  because  flour  does  not  move  under  charter  in 
carffo  lots  as  does  grain,  but  is  ordinarily  carried  by  the  regular 
packet  boats  of  the  established  lake  transportation  lines. 

As  stated,  the  first  record  of  wheat  shijjped  via  lake  from  Lake 
Superior  was  in  1870,  and  the  year's  business  was  49,700  bushels. 
During  1871  to  1875  an  average  of  more  than  1,000,000  bushel^  of 
wheat  and  2,000,000  budiels  of  grain  and  flour  were  shipped  through 
the  canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  ^  This  total  includes  flour  reduced  to 
its  equivalent  in  wheat  by  estimating  1  barrel  of  flour  to  be  the 
product  of  ^  bushels  of  wheat.     (See  Tables  122  and  123.) 

Table  122.—Sh%p7nents  of  grain  and  flour  through  St.  Marys  Falls  Caruds^  1871-1909.^ 


Year. 

Wheat. 

other  grain. 

Flour. 

Total  prain 
and  flour. 

Average: 

1871-1876    

Bushels. 

1,279,528 

1,980,763 

8,069,260 

18,626,716 

40,876,147 

66,081,480 

61,835,662 

100,425.642 

84,271,368 

98,136,775 

106,041,873 

113,253,561 

Bushels. 
292,864 
902,918 

•;ii.'-^20 

l,:Vlsj!95 
2, '»■•',. 68 
24           47 
31            12 
46           32 
54            55 
43            38 
43            83 
46           51 

Barrels. 

165,002 

397,960 

864,972 

2,198,127 

6,897,406 

7,891,376 

6,824,245 

6,454,668 

6,495,350 

6,524,770 

5,7(V»,375 

7,094,175 

Bushels. 

2,314,901 

4,674,501 

12,473  164 

30,056,383 

74.910,037 

116,511,019 

187^1880 

1881-1885           

188&-1890 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905           

123,916,276 
176,417,780 
167,843,688 
170,960  578 
175,170,144 
191,696,800 

1906-1909 

1906 

1907 

1908                             

1909 

1  The  American  and  Canadian  locks  are  open  to  the  vessels  of  either  country. 

Table  123. — Statement  of  bulk  grain  and  grain  products  eastbound  through  canals  at 
Sault  St£.  Marie,  Mich,  and  Ontario,  19t0-l9t0. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Total  all  grain. 

Flour  and  grain 
products. 

1910               

BusheU. 
86,259,974 
97,141,911 
174,086,456 
204,821,507 
150,284,095 
255,481,558 
226,063,315 
185,899,449 
122,718,146 
113,734,848 
143,456,487 

Bushels. 
39,245,485 
40,782,609 
69,024,446 

112,229,969 
68,338,072 
67,755,247 
93,180,316 
67,415,795 
30,800,621 
62,734,346 
51,630,136 

BusheU. 

125,505,459 

137,924,520 

243,110,902 

317,051,476 

218,622,167 

323,236,805 

319,243,631 

253,316,244 

153,518,767 

166,469,193 

195,086,622 

Tons. 
767,678 
724.649 

1911 

1912            

865,215 

1913                 .                            

1,021,036 
971  442 

1914            

1915                            

843,683 
1,022,646 
844,994 
822,884 
806.756 

1916               

1917 

191R                 

1919 

1920             

747,758 
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Table  I2i.— Shipments  of  wheat  by  lake  and  rail  from  Dtduth  and  Superior,  790/-ia 


Lake. 

RaU. 

Total 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Quantity. 

Percent 
oftotaL 

Ayerage: 

1901-1905 

Bushels. 
28.560,661 
47,479,430 
38,256,431 
48,761,850 
48,961,298 
53,938,131 

94.8 
98.5 
97.8 
99.1 
98.6 
98.2 

Bushels. 
1,572.245 
744,325 
852,923 
445,875 
703,966 
974,538 

5.2 
1.5 
2.2 
.9 
1.4 
1.8 

Butkeir. 

48  257» 
39,109,]M 
49,a07,7M 

40,065,  au 

54,912,  «• 

1906-1909 

1906 

1907 ; 

1908 

1909 

The  use  of  the  water  route  is  shown  by  the  preponderance  of  ship- 
ments of  wheat  from  Duluth  and  Superior,  via  lake,  as  compared  to 
rail,  the  figures  in  Table  124  showing  that  for  the  period  from  1901- 
1905  about  5  per  cent  of  the  grain  shipments  from  Duluth  and  Su- 
perior were  sent  via  rail,  while  in  later  years  less  than  2  per  cent 
were  shipped  in  this  way,  the  balance  going  via  lake. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  the  rail  carriers 
owned  and  operated  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ownership,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  vessels  operated,  was  as  follows : 


Name  of  Mat  line. 

Railroad  owner. 

Number 
of  boats. 

Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Co 

Grand  Trunk  Ry 

3 

Erie  Railroad  Lake  Line 

ErieR.R 

4 

Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co 

T^high  Valley  R.  R 

% 

Mutual  Transit  Co 

New'York  Central  R.  R.,  Erie  R.  R., 
Lehigh  VaUey  R.  R.,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R. 

Rutland  R.  R 

It 

Rutland  Transit  Co 

6 

Anchor  Line 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

13 

Western  Transit  Co 

New  York  Central  R.  R 

10 

These  lines  were  the  heaviest  carriers  of  package  freight,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bulk  freight,  and  they  handled  large  quantities  of 
canned  goods,  fruits,  vegetables,  salt,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
commodities. 

Referring  to  Table  125,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  package-freight 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  distinguished  from  the  bulk-cargo  busi- 
ness, has  shown  a  material  decrease,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  year  1918 
was  not  so  great  as  in  1889. 

Rates  a])plying  in  connection  with  the  steamer  lines  above  referred 
to,  other  than  the  Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Co.,  were  certain  differ- 
entials under  the  all-rail  rates,  while  the  rates  in  connection  with 
the  Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Co.  were  certain  differentials  under  the 
so-called  standard  lake  lines,  this  adjustment  having  been  made 
effective  because  of  the  longer  route  from  depot  harbor  in  connection 
with  the  Canada  Atlantic  line.  The  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act  forced  the  rail  carriers  of  the  United  States  to  relinquish  their 
control  of  their  lake  lines,  without  similarly  applying  to  the  Cana- 
dian owners  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Transit  Co.,  and  they  are  in  the 
advantageous  position  of  having  a  lake-and-rail  differential  line 
which  enables  them  to  go  into  American  territory  and  take  from 
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-American  carriers  through  Canadian  territory  goods  destined  to 
-American  ports  for  consumption  by  the  American  people. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  grown  up 
^ith  no  expenditure  by  the  Government  beyond  the  improvement  of 
some  harbors  and  a  comparatively  insignificant  expenditure  to  deepen 
the  short  connecting  channels,  and  is,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Nation,  an  economical  and  satisfactory  transportation  medium, 
in  that  it  has  not  necessitated  large  expenditures  for  improvements 
of  doubtful  benefit. 

Table  112,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  shows  the  movement  of  all  traffic  by  inland 
water  routes  for  the  calendar  year  1916,  as  compared  with  1920. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
lumber,  the  last  item  includes  all  agricultural  products,  and,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  other  miscellaneous  commodities,  and  that  of  the  whole 
the  agricultural  products  represent  a  relatively  small  proportion, 
coal,  iron  ore,  and  steel,  and  sand,  stone,  and  gravel  furnishing  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  business.  * 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  transported 
on  inland  waterways  of  9.4  per  cent  in  1920  over  1916.  The  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  originated  on  Class  1  steam  railroads  was  9.2 
f>er  cent  in  1920  over  1916.  Exceptional  business  and  transportation 
activity  prevailed  during  1920,  arid  yet  the  traffic  handled  on  many 
inland  waterways  either  declined  or  increased  but  slightly.  Traffic  on 
the  Mississippi  River  shows  a  heavy  increase  in  coal  and  sand,  stone 
and  gravel,  the  increase  in  these  heavy  commodities  being  due  in  part 
to  inability  of  the  rail  carriers  to  supply  necessary  open-top  equip- 
ment, to  the  heavy  demand  for  coal,  and  to  extensive  construction  at 
Mississippi  River  points,  requiring  sand,  stone,  and  gravel. 

Inland  waterways  will  be  found  most  useful  in  the  transportation 
of  heavy  commoaities  in  bulk,  and  their  value  in  this  and  other 
respects  should  not  be  underestimated.  The  development,  however, 
should  be  based  upon  commercial  value  and  utility,  and  with  due 
regard  for  existing  transportation  systems. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES-RT.  LAWRENCE  SHIP  CHANNEL. 

The  Great  Lakes  penetrate  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  the 
area  tributary  to  them  has  a  population  of  over  40,000,000  people. 
In  this  area  is  raised  70  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat,  66  per  cent  of  all 
the  corn,  80  per  cent  of  all  the  oats,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  barley 
produced  in  the  United  States.  In  manufactured  products  there 
are  produced  in  this  area  89  per  cent  of  all  the  automobiles,  69  per 
cent  of  all  the  meat  products,  and  58  per  cent  of  all  the  flour  pro- 
duced in  the  Unitea  States.  Our  average  export  of  wheat  and 
flour  is  more  than  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  practically 
all  from  this  area.  If  the  transportation  charge  upon  wheat  to 
Liverpool  could  be  reduced  10  cents  per  bushel,  the  American 
farmer  would  save  many  million  dollars  a  year. 

What  is  true  of  wheat  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  other  grains. 
The  route  now  employed  is  either  all  rail  to  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  or  part  water  and  part  rail  via  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York,  and  all  water  via  Montreal. 
Employing  the  St.  Lawrence  route  at  present,  however,  involves 
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transfers  at  Buffalo  and  also  at  Montreal,  which  is  very  expensive. 
If  ocean-going  ships  could  be  admitted  into  the  Great  Lakes,  a 
very  large  saving  would  result,  estimated  by  many  experienced  men 
to  amount  to  10  cents  per  bushel. 

At  present  there  is  a  barrier  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal  preventing  ocean-going  vessels  from 
entering  the  Lakes.  This  barrier  consists  of  rapids  at  various  points 
in  the  river,  aggregating  in  length  about  46  miles.  The  problem 
of  the  removal  of  tnis  barrier  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  consisting  of  six  members, 
three  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  three  by  the  Dominion 
of  Canaaa.  The  investigation  was  made  pursuant  to  action  taken 
by  Congress  in  January,  1920,  and  agreed  to  by  Canada.  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  were  assigned 
to  assist  the  commission  in  the  preparation  of  engineering  plana 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river.  The  commission  spent  nearly 
two  years  investigating  the  subject.  Hearings  were  held  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on  «Januarv  16  last  it  fifed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  its  report,  which  has  oeen  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  in  its  report  unanimously 
recommended  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  that  the 
United  States  and  Canaaa  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  improvement 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  completed  improvement  is  $252,000,000, 
to  be  borne  by  the  two  countries,  which  sum  includes  the  creation 
of  incidental  water  power  to  the  extent  of  1,450,000  horsepower, 
one-half  of  which  will  belong  to  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
this  commission  believes  it  advisable  for  the  Government  to  enter 
into  immediate  negotiations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St 
Lawrence  ship  channel. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
this  commission  recommends  that  the  Government  enter  into  imme- 
diate negotiations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  for  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  through  a 
commission  directed  to  make  the  further  study  suggested  by  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  and  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
work  if  its  plans,  including  a  plan  of  financing  shall  be  approved 
by  Congress  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Chapter  X. 

FEDEEAL  AND  STATE  EEOTJLATIOir  OF  TRANSPOETATION. 

Transportation  is  a  public  function.  Power  to  fix  its  rates  so 
that  they  shall  be  fair  to  all  concerned  and  to  see  that  its  service 
is  suflScient  and  nondiscriminatory  is  as  much  a  governmental  pre- 
rogative and  duty  as  the  power  of  taxation.  Not  only  does  trans- 
portation precede  and  make  possible  the  development  of  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce,  but  its  rates  and  service  also  determine  the 
location  of  industry,  the  radii  of  distribution,  and  the  ability  of  one 
industry  or  one  section  of  the  country  to  compete  with  another  in 
the  same  market.  Governmental  regulation  of  railroads  may  there- 
fore be  predicated,  first,  upon  the  public  character  and  necessitv 
of  the  service  performed  by  railroads,  and,  second,  upon  the  public  s 
interest  in  and  its  right  to  reasonable  and  nondiscruninatory  rates 
and  efficient  and  equal  service. 

Prior  to  1887,  when  the  interstate  commerce  act  became  effective, 
regulation  of  railroads  by  public  authorities  was  exercised  under 
State  law  only.  Regulation  of  rates,  facilities,  service,  and  the 
issuance  of  railroad  securities  received  little,  if  any.  Federal  control 
or  review.  In  contrast  with  this  condition,  our  transportation  is 
to-day  governed  by  comprehensive  and  somewhat  rigid  Govern- 
ment regulations  covering  service,  facilities,  rates,  public  safety, 
and  capital  issues  by  both  State  and  Federal  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative bodies. 

The  transportation  act  of  1920  definitely  commits  the  country  to 
the  policy  or  private  management  and  operation  of  railway  systems. 
There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  field  of  regula- 
tion and  the  field  of  management,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  functions  of  regulation  and  management  clearly  in 
mind  in  considering  the  problems  involved  in  transportation. 

Private  management  under  governmental  regulation  must  be 
predicated  upon  the  limitation  of  governmental  regulation  to  its  ap- 
propriate field,  and  upon  the  general  premise  that  private  manage- 
ment necessarily  contemplates  the  largest  possible  freedom  of  opera- 
tion of  economic  laws  consistent  with  the  public  interest ;  that  is  to 
say,  under  private  management  the  economic  considerations  which 
apply  to  other  businesses  must  be  recognized  as  applying  to  railroads, 
and  so  far  as  these  economic  conditions  can  be  permitted  to  govern 
without  injury  to  the  public  interest  they  should  be  permitted  to 
apply.  Business  and  operating  conditions  on  railroads,  like  business 
and  operating  conditions  in  other  industries,  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  uncertainties,  and  at  the  same  time  are  often  vitally  restricted  to 
the  public  injury  by  too  drastic  or  too  rigid  public  requirements. 
The  governmental  policy,  therefore,  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  defi- 
nite and  permanent,  permitting  at  the  same  time  sufficien  flexibility 
of  administration  to  allow  regulation  to  anticipate  and  conform  to 
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changed  economic  conditions.  The  basic  legislation  controlling 
transportation,  rates,  facilities,  service,  security  issues,  wages,  and 
performances  should  therefore  seek  by  definite  policy  to  anticipate 
niture  operating  conditions. 

I'he  transportation  act  of  1920  was  passed  February  28,  1920,  and 
became  immediately  applicable.  The  conditions  under  wnich  it  has 
operated  have  been  abnormal  and  have  not  furnished  a  completely 
satisfactory  test,  either  of  its  soundness  or  adequacy  under  normal 
operating  conditions^  nor  are  we  able  yet  to  make  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison of  the  relative  efficiency  of  private  operation  and  Govern- 
ment operation.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered  in  any  attempt  at 
such  a  comparison,  based  upon  Government  control  of  railroads 
through  the  war  period,  that  the  conditions  of  Government  operation 
were  also  abnormal  and  consequently  do  not  furnish  a  completely  sat- 
isfactory test  of  the  efficiency  of  complete  Government  operation.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  either  Government  or  private 
operation  is  measured  by  the  relative  performance  and  cost  of  serv- 
ice, and  that,  measured  by  these  standards,  private  management  has 
shown  itself  to  be  superior  to  foreign  Government  operation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATION. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  transportation  rests  upon  the 
third  clause  of  section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  power  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.'*  This  provision  was  agreed  to  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  grew  out  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  failure  of  the  States  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  regulation  ot 
commerce  under  the  Articles  of  Federation. 

Prior  to  1887  there  was  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  car- 
rierSj  both  as  to  {practices,  rates,  and  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
public.    The  practice  of  rebating  was  extensively  indulged  in.    This 

f^ave  rise  to  many  local  laws  and  regulations,  such  as  the  granger 
aws  in  the  various  Middle  Western  States. 

The  first  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state transportation  was  passed  in  1887.  This  legislation  created  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  jfave  it  power  to  prevent  dis- 
criminations between  persons,  communities,  and  localities,  but  did 
not  confer  the  rate-making  power;  that  is  to  say,  the  commission 
was  given  the  power  to  avoid  a  discriminatory  rate,  but  not  the  power 
to  establish  a  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory  rate  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  evolution  of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  since  1887 
and  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  briefly  portrayed  in  the  following  statement,  which  indicates  the 
important  changes  in  the  interstate  commerce  act  from  its  passa^ 
in  1887  to  and  including  the  passage  of  the  transportation  act,  Feo- 
ruary  28, 1920: 

1887.  Original  act,  approved  February  4,  1887,  applied  to  "any  common  carrier 
or  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
wholly  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when 
both  are  nsed,  under  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement, 
for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipment  *  *  *." 
Rebating  made  a  crime,  punishable  as  such.  Personal  discriminatloo  of 
every  sort  forbidden. 
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1887.  Local  discrimination  forbidden. 

Long-and-short-haiil  clause  included. 

All  i)ooling  and  traffic  agreements  prohibited. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  live  members  establislied  liaviug  "  au- 
thority to  inquire  into  tlie  management  of  the  business  of  all  common 
carriers  subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  Itself 
informed  as  to  the  manner  and  methotl  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
ducted   ♦    »     *." 

The  original  act  did  not  confer  rate-making  power,  but  this  omission  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  discovered  until  the  Supreme  Ccmrt  decided  the 
Social  Circle  case  in  1896  (162  U.  S.  184),  almost  10  years  after  the  act 
was  passed. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  no  provision  of  the  act  "  that  expressly  or  by 
necessary  implication  conferred  such  powers.'*  Subsequent  decisions  in 
other  courts  followed  the  Supreme  Court's  reasoning. 
1903.  Elkins  late. — Approved  February  19,  1903.  Criminal  provisions  against 
rebating  and  failures  to  collect  fixed  charges  with  penalties.  In  the 
original  act  these  practices  were  simply  "  prohibited  and  declared  to  !)« 
unlawful."  The  Elkins  amendments  dealt  with  provisions  of  law  re- 
garding observance  of  published  tariffs,  but  had  no  effect  on  determina- 
tion of  what  the  tariffs  should  be.  Abolished  imprisonment  as  penalty 
but  provided  fines. 

Expediting  act  of  1903.  Under  Elkins  law  this  act  **  shall  apply  in  any 
case  prosecuted  imder  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the  name 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 
1906.  Hepburn  latv. — ^Approved  June  29,  1906.  Increased  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  seven  members.  Broadened  field  of  Federal  regulation 
to  cover  express  and  sleeping  car  companies  and  pipe  lines.  Authorized 
commission  to  "  determine  and  prescribe,"  upon  complaint,  just  and 
reasonable  maximum  rates. 

Reimposed  penalty  of  imprisonment,  as  well  as  fine,  for  departtire  fr^m 
published  tariffs. 

Commodities  clause  included:  . 

Standardized  carriers'  reports  to  commission,  and  monthly  and  special  re- 
ports as  well  as  annual  might  be  requiretl  under  oath,  with  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  delay  and  misstatement. 

Carmack  amendment. — Initial  carrier  to  issue  bill  of  lading  and  be  liable 
for  damage  on  connecting  line. 
1910.  Mann-Elkins  lato. — Approved  June  18,  1910.  Jurisdiction  of  commission 
extende<l  over  "  interstate  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  companies, 
wire  or  wireless."  Granted  power  to  suspend  changes  in  rates  for  ex- 
amination as  to  their  reasonableness,  and  placed  burden  of  proof  as 
to  their  reasonableness  on  the  carriers. 

Resuscitated  long-and-short-haul  clause — section  4 — by  eliminating  the 
phrase  "under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions" 
and  prohibiting  increases  in  rates  due  to  elimination  of  water  com- 
petition. 

Created  Commerce  Court. 

Railroad  required  to  quote  rates  on  written  request,  being  liable  to  penalty 
of  $250  for  misstatement  from  which  loss  to  shipper  should  result. 

Shipper  given  power  to  route  shipments. 

Commission  given  power  to  institute  Inquiries  on  own  initintive. 

1912.  Panama  Canal  act. — Approved  August  24,  1012.    Commission  given  juris- 

diction over  property  that  may  be  or  is  transported  from  point  to  point 

within  the  United  States  by  rail  and  water  through  the  Panama  Canal 

or  otherwise. 
Commission  given  power  to  order  rail  lines  to  make  physical  connections 

with  water  carriers. 
Commission  given  power  to  establish  through  routes  and  maximum  joint 

rates  **  between  and  over  such  rail  and  water  lines    *     *    *,"  also  i)r()- 

portlonal  rates  to  and  from  ports. 
Railroads  prohibited  from  operating  vessels  through  tlie  Panama  Cnnnl 

in  competition  with  boat  lines. 

1913.  Valuation    act. — Approve<l    March    1,    1913,    provided    for    investigation, 

ascertainment,  and  report  value  of  carriers'  properties. 
Commerce  Court   aboli^fhed  by  the  <listrict   court  jurisdiction  act  provi- 
sions from  the  urgent  deficiency  appropriations  act  of  October  22,  1913. 
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1915.  Cummins  amendment  as  to  liabilities,  approved  March  4,  1915. 

1916.  Cummins  amendment  as  to  liabilities  and  released  rates,  approved  Augnat 

9,  1916. 
Federal  possession  and  control  a^t, — Provisions  from  Army  appropriation 
act,  approved  August  29,  1916.    War-time  operation. 

1917.  Car  service  act, — Approved  May  29,  1917.     Power  to  suspend  and  pre- 

scribe car-service  rules. 

Priority  of  shipment  act, — Approved  August  10,  1917.  Preferential  trans- 
port of  certain  selected  sbipmenta 

Organization  amendment  to  section  24  of  I.  O.  C.  act,  approved  August 
9,  1917.  Increased  number  of  commissioners,  and  authorized  action  bj 
divisions. 

Increased  rates  until  January  1,  1920,  to  be  approved  by  I.  C.  C.  (15rh 
section  applications). 

1918.  Federal  control  act. — Approved  March  21,  1918.    Provisions  for  operation 

while  under  Federal  control.     Compensation  based  on  average  return 
three  years  ended  June  30,  1917. 
Revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  appropriated. 
Section  10.    President  to  initiate  rates.    I.  C  C.  to  pass  upon. 
1920.  Transportation  act. 

Terminating  Federal  controL 

Settlement  of  disputes  between  carriers  and  employees. 

Amending  act  to  regulate  commerce — changes  to  interstate  commerce  act 

Sec.  209.  Guaranty  to  carriers  after  Federal  control. 

Sec.  210.  New  loans  to  railroads  upon  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

certificate. 
Amendment  to  act — Revision  of  text. 

Sec.  1.  Changes   in   territorial  descriptions.     Sec.   1,   sub.   c,   eliminates 
water  carriers  which  absorb  terminal  charges;  limits  Jurisdiction  over 
"rail-water"  to  "common  control."    Car  service   (P.  10-17)      (Tank 
car  case  242  IT.   S.  208).     Executive  action  when  emergency   exists 
(P.  18-22).     Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  (I.  C.  C).     Ex- 
tensions, abandonments. 
Sec.  3.  Charges  must  be  paid  before  surrender  of  shipment  after  July  1, 
1920,     Ex  Parte  73,  Op.  6204,  57  I.  C.  C.  591.     (3)   Eliminates  provision 
about  not  requiring  carrier  to  give  use  of  terminals  to  another  road. 
(4)   Joint  use  of  terminals. 
Sec.  4.  Lower    charge    must    be    compensatory.    Circuitous    route    pro- 
vision.    No  relief  for  potential  water  competition. 
Sec.  5.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  permit  pooling  of  freight 
and   division  of  earnings.    Acquisition  of  control.    Consolidation   of 
lines. 
Sec.    13.   (3)  Conference   and    cooperation   with   the   State   commissions 
resi)eeting  relationship  of  inter  and  intra  state  rates.     (4)   Interstate 
Corainerce  Commission  prescribe  maximum  rate,  charge,  classification, 
regulation,  minimum,  or  both,  and  remove  undue  preference  "between 
inter  and  intra  state  traffic." 
Sec.  15.  Power  to  prescribe  maximum,  minimum,  or  both,  for  traffic  sub- 
ject to  act.    Stret»t  electric  passenger  railways  excepted.    Establishment 
of  temporary  through  routes.    (5)  No  loading  and  unloading  charges  for 
live  stock  at  public  yards.     (7)   Suspension  limited  to  120  days  plus  30 
days.     (10)   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  direct  routing  when 
un routed  by  shipper. 
Sec.  15a.  Carriers,  under  rate-making  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  not 
include  (a)   sleeping-car  companies,  express  companies;   (ft)  street  or 
suburban  electrics;   (c)  interurban  electric;   (d)  belt  line  owned  by  a 
State.     (2)   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  initiate  rates  so  tJiat 
carriers  as  a  whole  will  earn  fair    return.     (3)   Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  determine  percentage  of  fair  return  5i  per  cent  two 
years  beginning  March  1,  1920,  plus  one-half  -por  cent  for  betterments 
and  improvements.    (4)  Determination  of  value  by  Interstate  CJomraerce 
Commission.     (5)  Income  in  excess  of  fair  return  held  as  trustee  for 
United  States.     (6)  Disposition  thereof  In  excess  of  6  per  cent,  one-half 
to  reserve  fund,  one-half  to  railroad  contingent  fund.     (7)  Carrier  may 
draw  from  reserve  fund  for  dividends,  etc.    (10)  Uses  of  contingent-fund 
loans  to  carriers.     (15)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  acquire 
and  dispose  of  equipment. 
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1920.  Sec.  20a.  Re^latiou  by  Interstate  Oommerce  Cemmtssioa  of  issuance  of 
securities. 

Sec.  24.  Commission  enlarged  to  11  members. 

Sec.  25.  United  States  registry  steam  vessels  to  file  schedules  with,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  (1)  ports,  (2)  dates  of  arrival.  (3) 
routes.  (2)  Rail  and  water  carriers  must  quote  rates  on  shipper's  re- 
quest ;  reservations  of  spiice  by  water  carrier  for  railroad.  (3)  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  prescribe  regulations  for  publishing  water  sched- 
ule. (4)  Issuance  of  through  bill  of  lading  when  space  reserved.  (5) 
Not  "  continuous  carriage." 

Sec.  26.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  require  installation  of 
safety  devices. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  present  plan  of  organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  set  out  in  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  commis- 
sion, submitted  to  Congress  December  1,  1920.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
review  this  report  in  detail,  and  we  therefore  only  briefly  outline  the 
changes  in  that  organization  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  1917  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  October  17,  1917,  divided  its  membership— in  that  act  en- 
larged from  seven  to  nine  members — into  three  divisions  and  pro- 
vided for  the  monthlv  rotation  of  these  divisions  in  hearing  argu- 
ments in  cases  other  than  those  reserved  for  submission  to  the  entire 
commission.  Certain  branches  of  administrative  work  were  also  con- 
fided to  these  divisions.  The  transportation  act  of  1920  imposed  many 
additional  duties  upon  the  commission  and  gave  it  many  additional 
powers,  as  well  as  broadening  the  powers  already  conferred.  At  the 
same  time  the  personnel  of  the  commission  was  enlarged  from  9  to  1 1 
members.  Promptly  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  commission  di- 
vided its  membership  into  five  divisions,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Each 
division  consists  of  three  members  except  division  4,  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  members. 

Division  1  conducts  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  valuation,  enforces 
the  safety  appliance  act,  the  accident  report  act,  the  hours  of  service 
act,  the  ash  pan  act,  the  boiler  inspection  act,  the  block  signal  resolu- 
tion, and  administers  section  26  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  which 
provides  for  the  installation  of  automatic  train  stops  and  train  con- 
trol or  other  safety  devices. 

Division  2  considers  applications  and  requests  for  the  suspension 
of  rates  under  paragraph  7,  section  15,  of  the  interstate  commerce  act, 
and  matters  arising  under  sections  4,  6,  20,  and  208a  of  that  act,  and 
the  disposition  of  cases  on  special  dockets  involving  reparation. 

Division  3  considers  formal  cases  not  orally  argued  and  not  allotted 
to  individual  commissioners  or  referred  to  the  commission,  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  bureau  of  incjuiry. 

Division  4  is  the  financial  division  of  the  commission,  and  has  to 
do  with  matters  arising  under  sections  204,  209,  and  210  of  the  trans- 
portation act,  and  also  matters  arising  under  paragraphs  18  to  20, 
inclusive,  of  section  1;  paragraph  6,  parts  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5 ;  and  section  20  ot  that  act.  These  relate  to  the  reimbursement 
of  carriers'  deficits  incurred  during  the  period  of  Federal  control  and 
guaranteed  to  carriers  during  six  months  beginning  March  1,  1920, 
loans  to  railroads,  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  convenience  and 
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necessity  for  new  construction  or  abo^ndonment  of  railroads,  and  mat- 
ters concerning  the  regulation  and  issuance  of  securities  of  common 
carriers. 

Division  6  deals  with  matters  arising  in  paragraphs  10  to  17, 
inclusive,  and  21  to  24  of  section  1  of  the  transportation  act,  relating 
to  car  service  and  extension  of  lines  and  priority  of  transportation. 
It  also  considers  matters  under  paragraph  4  of  section  3,  respecting 
the  common  use  of  terminals  by  carriers;  under  paragraph  13  (a; 
of  section  6,  concerning  physical  connection  between  rail  lines  and 
docks;  and  under  paragraph  10  of  section  13,  concerning  the  routing 
as  between  carriers  of  traflSc  which  is  unrouted  by  the  shipper. 

Various  bureaus  have  been  established  to  correlate  the  duties  and 
powers  with  which  this  tribunal  is  charged.  They  are  the  bureau  of 
finance,  of  accounts,  of  statistics,  of  informal  cases,  of  traffic,  of  law, 
of  inquiry,  of  service,  of  safety,  of  locomotive  inspection,  and  of 
valuation. 

The  matters  which  come  before  the  commission  are  widely  varied 
and  important.  On  March  1,  1922,  the  commission  had  before  it  on 
formal  docket  more  than  1,800  cases.  These  cases  involved  rate&, 
service,  facilities,  the  issuance  of  securities,  and  many  other  matters 
arising  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  for  the  commissioners  to  hear  cases  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  outside  of  Washington,  but  with  the  increased  scope  of 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  this  practice  has  been  largely 
discontinued,  and  hearings  are  ordinarily  held  outside  of  Washington 
by  special  examiners,  appointed  for  this  purpose^  who  take  testimony 
and  make  tentative  reports,  subject  to  exceptions  by  interestea 
parties.  If  exceptions  are  taken,  cases  are  set  down  for  hearing  at 
Washington.  This  has  resulted  in  a  high  dep*ee  of  concentration  of 
the  work  of  the  commission  at  its  offices  in  Washington. 

While  a  large  part  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  must  be  cen- 
tralized in  Washington,  the  practice  of  hearing  cases  in  WashinMon 
involves  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  snip- 
pers and  other  interested  parties  who  deem  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Washington  to  present  their  cases  if  the  proper  adjudication  is  to  be 
had.  This  practice  in  general  is  to  the  advantage  of  more  highly 
organized  industries  maintaining  adequate  traffic  departments  and 
able  to  pay  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  cases  in  Washing- 
ton, ana  militates  against  the  adequate  consideration  of  matters  of  less 
consequence  from  the  standpoint  of  national  concern  but  of  equal 
importance  to  the  interested  parties. 

This  commission  believes  tnat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  decentralized.  The  need  of  such  decentralization, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  control  of  transportation  rates,  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  scope  of  the  commission's  authority 
has  been  widened,  and  the  relation  between  intrastate  and  interstate 
rates  more  and  more  a  matter  of  controversy. 

This  commission  believes  that  the  establishment  of  regional  offices 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  contribute  not  only 
to  the  convenience  of  shippers  and  other  interested  parties,  but  to  a 
better  coordination  of  interstate  and  intrastate  rates,  as  well  as  to  a 
more  thorough  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  rates  and 
local  economic  conditions. 
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The  appropriations  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
not  been  adequate  for  the  full  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it  by  law,  and,  of  course,  on  the  present  basis  would  not  be 
adequate  for  such  decentralization  as  is  contemplated  in  the  plan 
recommended.  The  expenditure  of  $4,900,000  annually  for  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  commission,  including  the  regulation  of  260,000 
miles  of  steam  railroads,  water  traffic,  electric  lines,  wire,  pipe  lines, 
express  companies,  physical  valuation,  licomotive  inspection  and  bu- 
reau of  safety  appliances,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  ade- 
quate to  permit  of  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  regulation.  The 
activities  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  touch  the  business 
and  economic  development  of  the  country  intimately.  Its  decisions 
vitally  affect  the  prosperity  and  the  maintenance  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  transportation.  It  should  be  given  every  facility  neces- 
sary to  its  functions  through  adequate  Inderal  appropriation.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  undue  curtailment  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  cost  the  public  many 
times  the  sum  saved.  In  this  period  of  critical  relationships  between 
agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation,  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  work  of  the  commission  are  peculiarly  necessary. 

The  character  of  employment  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission does  not  lend  itself  to  the  usual  governmental  classifications, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  commission  be  permitted  to  make  its  own 
classifications  of  its  employees.  If,  however,  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  included  with  the  classification  of 
Government  employees,  due  regard  should  be  had  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  organization  ot  the  commission  and  of  the  classifica- 
tions and  duties  of  its  employees.  The  work  of  the  commission  re- 
quires the  employment  of  experts  whose  service  must  be  obtained  in 
competition  with  industry  and  the  railroads,  and  can  not  be  obtained 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  Government  salaries.  A  fixed  level 
of  salaries  which  is  too  low  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  by 
industries  or  railroads  results  in  an  excessive  turnover  and  prohibite 
the  continuous  employment  in  the  service  of  the  commission  which  is 
necessary  for  its  greatest  efficiency. 

Rail  transportation  is  now  operating  under  extensive  and  exacting 
regulation.  The  measure  of  pood  regulation  is  the  minimum  of 
laws  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  since  the  excessive 
interference  of  Government  agencies  in  the  administration  of  our 
transportation  systems  under  private  ownership  and  competitive 
operation  results  in  restriction  and  curtailment  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  efficient  management. 

The  commission  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a  continuous 
and  comprehensive  study  of  all  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country  as  they  are  related  one  to  the  other.  This  study  should 
include  the  inland  waterways,  the  coastwise  service,  highway  trans- 
portation, transportation  by  airplane,  and  the  bearing  which  the 
development  of  these  kinds  of  transportation  may  have  upon  agri- 
culture, industrj',  trade,  and  commerce. 

There  is  now  no  adequate  machinery  for  the  collection  or  dissemi- 
nation of  information  relating  to  the  economic  relationship  of  trans- 
portation to  agriculture,  industry,  trade,  and  commerce.  The  com- 
mission believes  that  such  an  agency  should  be  created  in  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission  to  secure  and  correlate  statistical  and 
other  information  with  reference  to  the  related  activities — transpor- 
tation, trade,  industry,  and  commerce.  Of  course,  such  an  agency, 
however  or  wherever  established,  should  be  in  position  to  secure  from 
the  various  departments,  bureaiis,  and  agencies  of  the  Govemmei^, 
and  from  private  sources,  statistical  and  other  information  necessary 
for  the  complete,  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subjects  involvedL 
There  is  a  lack  of  coordination  and  uniformity  between  the  sta- 
tistical methods  used  and  the  statistics  secured  by  the  different  de- 
partments, bureaus,  and  agencies  of  the  Government.  There  are 
also  frequent  chan^jes  of  classification,  which  destroy  the  compara- 
bility or  these  statistics  regarding  the  same  commodity  or  service 
over  a  period  of  years  and  as  between  different  commodities  or 
services.  The  statistics  are  neither  sufficiently  accurate  nor  current 
These  changes  in  classification  should  be  minimized  and  the  statis- 
tical methods  and  statistics  procured  by  different  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  agencies  of  the  Government  should  be  put  upon  a  com- 
parable basis  in  order  to  make  possible  their  fullest  use. 

TRANSPORTATION   ACT  OF    1920. 

The  transportation  act  of  1920  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
congressional  investigation,  and  was  the  subject  of  very  careful, 
comprehensive  consideration  by  Congress.  Its  provisions  are  much 
more  extensive  and  impose  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
much  greater  duties  than  is  generally  appreciated.  Many  of  these 
powers  so  far  have  not  been  exercised,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  rate  and  other  questions  which  could  not  be  post- 
poned and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  provided  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  new  divisions  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commission,  to  outline  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  transportation 
act,  but  it  seems  proper  to  point  out  some  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  that  act  which  have  not 
been  fully  exercised  or  may  not  have  been  exercised  at  all,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  understand  to  what  extent  failures  of  regulation 
or  of  operation  may  be  due  to  lack  of  legislative  authority  or  due  to 
lack  of  power  of  the  administrative  body. 

The  act  among  other  things  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  establish  through  routes  and  to  provide  for  equitable 
divisions  between  the  carriers  participating  in  the  revenues  arising 
from  through  shipments.  Divisions  of  compensation  arising  from 
through  traffic  between  carriers  have  heretofore  been  the  subject  of 
voluntary  agreements  between  them.  The  failure  of  carriers  to  a^ree 
upon  these  divisions  is  a  frequent  cause  for  delay  in  the  effective 
application  of  reductions  of  through  rates.  The  commission  is  in- 
formed that  division  sheets  effective  1900  to  1906  have  in  some  in- 
stances not  been  reviewed,  notwithstanding  frequent  changes  in 
rates  and  rate  levels,  owing  to  the  inabilitjr  ox  carriers  to  agree  upon 
divisions.  The  commission  is  further  advised  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  through  rates  upon  which  no  divisions  have  been  agreed  to. 
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The  exercise  of  the  power  to  establish  equitable  divisions  of  rev- 
enue from  through  shipments  would  involve  the  erection  of  a  very 
large  or^nization  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money. 
It  IS  desirable  on  this  account^  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  general 
administrative  difficulties  arismg  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  of 
this  character,  that  carriers  should  agree  promptly  upon  these  divi- 
sions, thus  making  it  imnecessary  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  exercise  the  powers  conferred.  But  the  commission  be- 
lieves that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  carriers  to  do  so  promptly 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  adopt  the  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  to  make  such  divisions  or  to  require  them  to  be  made 
promptly. 

The  present  system  of  calculating  divisions  of  through  rates  and 
the  accounting  for  the  revenues  arising  from  through  shipments  is 
extren^ely  complicated  and  occasions  unnecessary  expense,  as  well  as 
unnecessary  delay  in  the  application  of  such  rates.  There  should  be 
substituted  for  tnis  complicated  method  of  calculating  the  divisions 
of  through  rates  a  system  of  calculating  them  in  simple  two-figure 
percentages.  .  There  should  also  be  established  divisional  clearing 
houses  through  which  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  respective  carriers 
resulting  from  these  divisions  could  be  promptly  determined  and  paid. 
In  addition  to  the  power  to  prescribe  the  divisions  of  the  through 
rates  to  the  respective  carriers  participating  therein  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  also  authorized,  with  the  assent  of  the  car- 
riers, to  permit  the  pooling  of  freight  or  the  division  of  earning 
without  reference  to  the  respective  contributions  of  each  carrier  m 
service  to  the  transportation  of  a  given  commodity  from  a  given 
point  of  origin  to  a  given  destination. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  establish 
reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect  to  car  serv- 
ice, which  include  use,  control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  ex- 
change, and  interchange  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles 
used  m  transportation,  including  special  type  equipment.  This  sec- 
tion evidently  contemplates  the  establishment  of  general  rules  re- 
specting the  supply  of  cars  to  prevent  discrimination  as  between 
shippers,  classes  of  shippers,  or  carriers,  subject  to  the  general  right 
of  each  carrier  arising  from  its  ownership  of  equipment.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  also  has  power  during  an  emergency 
to  suspend  car  service  rules  which  it  or  the  carriers  have  made,  and 
to  make  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  car  service 
without  regard  to  ownership,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  directions  may  establish  agents  or  agencies.  Normally,  there- 
fore, the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  car  service  is  limited  to  making  rules  and  regulations  of 
general  applicability^  to  be  carried  out  by  the  carriers  under  the  ordi- 
nary penalties  for  violation  of  regulations.  In  times  of  emergency 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  extend  to  the 
actual  direction  of  the  movement,  without  regard  to  ownership, 
through  agents  or  agencies  set  up  by  it. 

Car  shortages  and  the  emergencies  created  by  them  result  from 
excess  movement  in  one  direction  without  equivalent  return  in  the 
other,  from  excessive  tonnage  offered  in  periods  of  seasonal  move- 
ments, from  congestion  in  terminals,  particularly  at  ports,  and  from 
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a  variety  of  other  causes.  These  shortages  should  be  prevented  bj 
a  current  balancing  movement,  which  is  not  accomplished  in  the 
highest  possible  degree  by  existing  methods.  The  commission  be- 
lieves that  car  shortages  and  the  emergencies  resulting  from  tl^m 
might  be  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  control  of  car 
supply,  with  divisional  branches  constantly  in  touch  with  the  moTe- 
ment  of  traffic,  clothed  with  power  to  require  current  equalization  of 
car  supply  and  demand. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  empowered  under  the 
act  to  require  a  carrier  to  permit  the  use  of  its  terminal  facilities  by 
another  carrier,  and  in  case  of  an  emergency  to  make  such  r^uire- 
ment  without  notice,  hearing,  or  other  formality.  The  most  efficient 
use  of  terminals  involves  questions  of  greater  difficulty  and  im- 
portance than  the  mere  use  of  the  terminal  or  terminal  tracks  of  one 
carrier  by  another.  The  commission  is  convinced  that  great  econ- 
omies can  be  made  by  the  joint  use  of  terminals,  by  the  electrification 
of  terminals  in  some  instances,  and  by  the  better  coordination  of 
traffic  and  operation  within  such  terminals.  The  power  given  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  act  apparently  does  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  authorizing  the  commission  to  coordinate  the  opera- 
tion and  traffic  within  such  terminals,  or  to  require  electrification  of 
terminals,  or  completely  control  the  use  of  terminal  facilities.  This 
is  largely  in  practice  a  matter  of  agreement  and  cooperation  of  the 
carriers,  and  should,  so  far  as  possible,  continue  so.  The  commis- 
sion believes  that  the  carriers  should  consider  and  provide  for  the 
increased  economy  and  efficiency  in  operation  of  terminals  through 
closer  coordination  of  terminal  facilities  and  the  operation  and 
traffic  therein,  as  well  as  for  the  unification  and  joint  use  of  existing 
terminal  facilities  and  the  electrification  of  such  facilities  where 
the  local  conditions  existing  and  the  finances  of  the  carriers  will 
permit. 

RULE  OF  RATE  MAKING. 

Probably  no  section  of  the  transportation  act  has  been  more  mis- 
understood in  terms  and  in  application  than  section  15- A.  Subdivi- 
sion 2  of  section  15-A  provides : 

In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates  the  com- 
mission shall  initiate,  modify,  establish,  or  adjust  such  rates  so  that  carriers 
as  a  whole — or  as  a  whole  in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories  as  the  oom- 
mission  may  from  time  to  time  designate — will  under  honest,  efficientt  and 
economical  management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way, 
structures,  and  equipment  earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating  in- 
come equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  railway  property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  trans- 
portation :  Provided,  That  the  commission  shall  have  reasonable  latitude  to 
modify  or  adjust  any  particular  rate  which  it  may  find  to  be  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable and  to  prescribe  different  rates  for  different  sections  of  the  conntry. 

Subdivision  3  of  section  15-A  provides : 

The  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  and  make  public  what 
percentage  of  such  aggregate  property  value  constitutes  a  fair  return  thereon, 
and  such  percentage  shall  be  uniform  for  all  rate  groups  or  territories  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  commission.  In  making  such  determination  it  shall 
give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  necessity — rnider  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  management 
of  existing  transportation  facilities— of  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to 
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provWe  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation  :  Provided, 
That  during  tlie  two  years  beginning  March  1,  1920,  tlie  commission  shall  take 
as  siicli  fair  return  a  sum  e(iual  to  5^  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value,  but . 
may,  in  its  discretion,  add  thereto  a  sura  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  value  to  make  provision  in  whole  or  In  part  for  improve- 
ments, betterments,  or  equipment  which,  according  to  the  accounting  system 
prescribed  by  the  commission,  are  chargeable  to  capital  account. 

The  pro\nsion  fixing  the  fair  rate  to  the  railroads  at  5^  or  6 
cent  expired  by  the  terms  of  the  act  March  1,  1922.  There  is  ho  sug- 
gestion that  this  provision  should  be  revived  or  extended. 

The  purpose  oi  this  provision  was  to  stabilize  railroad  credit  and 
permit  a  level  of  rates  which  would  produce  revenues  equal  to  operat- 
ing  expenses  and  a  fair  return  iipon  the  ag^rregate  value  of  railway 
property  put  to  public  use.  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
economic  conditions  existing  in  1920  and  1921  were  such  that  the  net 
returns  to  the  railroads,  on  the  tentative  value  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  $18,900,000,000,  at  no  time  during  this 
period  exceeded  3J  per  cent. 

The  three  years  preceding  June  30,  1917,  were  years  of  high  rev- 
enue returns  to  the  railroads,  as  they  were  to  industries  generally. 
The  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  federal  Government  on  January 
1,  1918.    Federal  control  continued  until  February  29,  1920.    During 
this  period  the  railroads  operated  under  constantly  diminishing  re- 
turns with   an  ever-mounting  transportation   cost   and   with   only 
slight  increase  in  the  unit  of  compensation  for  their  services.    Not- 
withstanding that  during  this  period  railroad  rates  were  increased 
as  of  June  25,  1918,  approximately  22  per  cent,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing expenses  overtook  the  revenues,  and  the  deficiencies  that 
resulted  were  paid  to  the  railroad  corporations  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.    The  expenses  of  operation  during  this  period  for  labor 
and   material  were  markedly  increased  without  adequate  increases 
in  rates.     This  had  the  effect  of  distorting  the  relationship  which 
had  hitherto  existed  between  the  expense's  of  operation  and  the  rev- 
enues therefrom.    Railroad  properties  were  returned  to  their  own- 
ers with  this  distorted  relation  between  revenues  and  expenses.    The 
railroads  were  turned  back  to  their  owners  at  the  height  of  the  period 
of  postwar  inflation  and  intense  business  activity,  when  a  high  level 
of  prices  minimized  the  effect  of  a  higher  level  of  freight  rates. 

Beginning  with  June,  1920,  there  began  a  period  of  price  declines 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country  or  perhaps  in  any  other. 
This  decline  was  well  under  way  in  August,  1920,  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  Ex  parte  74  increased  freight  rates 
in  the  eastern  group  on  an  average  of  40  per  cent;  in  the  western 

Soup,  35  per  cent;  in  the  southern  group,  25  per  cent;  and  in  the 
ountain  JPacific  group,  25  per  cent.  The  coincidence  of  these  ad- 
vances with  the  declining  market  prices  of  commodities  pro- 
duced a  condition  under  which  cost  of  transportation  became  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  country.  Agricultural 
prices  declined  more  rapidly  and  in  greater  degree  than  the 
prices  of  other  commodities,  with  resultant  greater  disproportion 
between  prices  of  such  conamodities  and  the  price  of  transporta- 
tion. The  business  depression  which  accompanied  this  decline  in 
prices  gradually  reduced  the  volume  of  business  of  the  railroads. 
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The  volume  of  this  business  was  probably  further  reduced,  but  to  a 
much  more  limited  extent,  by  the  high  level  of  rates  which  either 
discouraged  or  in  some  instance^  wholly  prevented  the  movement  of 
traffic.  This  was  especially  true  of  affricultural  conmiodities,  such 
as  hay,  which  are  of  heavy  tonnage  and  of  low  value,  and  also  ship- 
ments of  perishables,  most  of  which  are  hauled  lon^  distances  at 
relatively  high  freight  rates.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  operation  and  revenues  of  the  railroads  during  this  period 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  adoption  of  a  rate  policy  in  the  future.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  general  level  of  freight  rates  should  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  general  pi'ice  levels  and  to  the  economic  conditions  existing 
in  the  country  and  the  ability  of  market  prices  of  commodities  to 
support  the  rates  fixed. 

Ir  it  is  assumed  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  earn  a  fixed 
return  upon  the  value  of  property  put  to  public  use,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions,  it  is  clear  that  rates  must  rise  in  periods  of 
falling  prices  and  business  depression,  when  the  volume  of  traffic  is 
small.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  rate  of 
return  shall  be  applicable  in  periods  of  business  prosperity,  wh«i 
business  is  best  able  to  bear  a  higher  level  of  rates,  railroads  will 
be  unable  to  earn  reserves  which  would  enable  them  to  participate  in 
the  general  deflation  of  prices  in  periods  of  business  depressicm 
through  reduction  in  rates. 

The  several  horizontal  advances  in  rates  during  recent  years 
have  in  large  measure  distorted  the  relationship  established  by  a 
long  period  of  adjustment  resulting  from  the  experience  of  many 
years,  and  the  effect  of  the  application  of  rates  upon  movement,  vol- 
ume, and  maintenance  of  competitive  conditions.  There  has  never 
been  a  satisfactory  basis  of  rate  adjustment  or  relationship  between 
different  commodities,  because  there  was  nowhere  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive basis  of  economic  fact  from  which  the  relationships  of 
commodity  rates  to  each  other  could  be  determined.  The  commis- 
sion has  endeavored  in  the  economic  studies  presented  in  this  report 
to  establish,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  which  it  could  devote  to  the 
investigation  would  permit,  the  basic  price  relations  between  com- 
modities and  between  the  prices  of  commodities  and  freight  rates. 
This  basis  should  be  amplified  and  should  be  kept  up  currently  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  some  other  agency  with 
which  it  is  coordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  information 
promptly  and  comprehensively  available. 

THE  RECAPTURE   PROVXSION. 

Railroad  service  is  performed  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions, 
and  the  return  to  a  given  railroad  will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
the  location  of  the  road,  density  of  population,  volume  of  traffic, 
efficiency  of  manaofenient,  and  other  factors.  These  factors  differ 
upon  different  railroads.  The  rates  which  will  return  6  per  cent, 
or  any  other  given  return,  upon  one  railroad  may  produce  a  higher 
or  lower  return  upon  another  railroad  in  the  same  general  territory. 
No  system  has  been  or  can  be  devised  which  will  produce  an  iden- 
tical return  upon  all  railroads. 

The  transportation  act  of  1920  looks  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions of  substantial  equality  of  return  to  all  roads  through  con- 
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solidation  of  weaker  with  the  stronger  lines  and  provides  that  the  car- 
riers may  apply  to  the  commission  for  permission  to  consolidate. 
In  order  that  this  consolidation  may  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  for  the  transportation  system  of  the  entire  country  the 
act  further  provides  that  the  commission  shall  formulate  a  tentative 
plan  for  the  consolidation  of  all  systems  of  the  country.  The  com- 
mission has  no  power  to  compel  such  consolidations.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  the  railroads 
were  turned  back  to  private  management  some  assistance  must  be 
given  to  weaker  roads  pending  their  consolidation  with  stronger 
lines.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  as  well  as  to  equalize 
the  returns  to  the  railroads  pending  tne  consolidations  contemplated 
by  the  act  the  act  provides  that  one-half  of  the  return  of  any  rail- 
road in  excess  of  a  reasonable  return — which  prior  to  February  28, 
1922,  was  jBxed  by  the  act  at  5J  or  6  per  cent,  and  which  subsequent 
to  that  time  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  commission — should  be  paid  into  a 
general  railway  contingent,  fund.  This  fund  may  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  railroads  or  to  provide  necessary  equipment  and  facilities 
for  their  operation.  No  part  of  the  earnings  of  any  railroad  has 
so  far  been  recovered  by  the  commission. 

Necessarily  the  consolidation  of  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
must  proceed  gradually  and  will  occupy  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  The  commission  believes  that  sufficient  time  should  be  given 
to  i>ermit  of  a  fair  test  of  the  possibility  of  working  out  voluntarily 
the  consolidations  contemplated  by  the  act  and  to  afford  a  reason- 
able basis  of  experience  under  the  provisions  with  respect  to  recapture 
of  earnings  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  modify  its  provisions  or  to 
provide  a  compulsory  method  of  consolidation. 

FOtTRTH  SECTION  OF  THE  AOT  TO  REOULATB  OOMMEROE. 
LONK}   AND   8HOBT    HAUL   CLAUSE. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  June  18, 1910,  the  interstate  commerce 
act  prohibited  a  carrier  from  charging  or  receiving  greater  compen- 
sation in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  a  like 
kind  of  property  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or 
route  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within  the 
longer  distance,  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensation  as  a  through 
rate  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates,  but  permitted  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  allow  relief  for  violations  of  the 
prohibitions  of  the  section  in  special  cases  after  investigation  and  to 

Eermit  the  charging  or  receiving  of  greater  compensation  for  shorter 
auls  than  for  longer  hauls  in  the  same  direction. 
The  provisions  of  section  4  were  practically  inoperative,  because 
the  railroads  were  able  to  show  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  that 
the  conditions  were  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  take  the  particular 
violation  of  the  prohibition  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
amendment  of  June  18, 1910,  struck  out  of  the  prohibition  the  words 
"under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions "  and  per- 
mitted violations  of  its  prohibition  in  the  discretion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  special  cases  after  investigation.  The 
transportation  act  of  1920  limited  the  discretion  of  the  commission  in 
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granting  relief  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourth  section  by  pro- 
viding that  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  under  the 
fourth  section  "  the  commission  shall  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  point  that  is  not  reasonably 
compensatory  for  the  service  performed ;  and  if  a  circuitous  rail  line 
or  route  is,  because  of  such  circuity,  granted  authority  to  meet  the 
charges  of  a  more  direct  line  or  route  to  or  from  competitive  points 
and  to  maintain  higher  charges  to  or  from  intermediate  points  on  its 
line,  the  authority  shall  not  include  intermediate  points  as  to  which 
the  haul  of  the  petitioning  line  or  route  is  not  longer  than  that  of  the 
direct  line  or  route  between  the  competitive  points;  and  no  such 
authorization  shall  be  granted  on  account  of  merely  potential  water 
competition  not  actually  in  existence." 

In  general,  the  idea  of  grading  charges  for  transportation  upon  a 
mileage  basis  proportionate  to  the  distance  between  points  makes 
very  prompt  and  strong  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice.  Conversely, 
the  idea  of  permitting  a  greater  charge  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a 
long  haul  in  the  same  direction  immediately  strikes  the  sense  of 
justice  as  an  unjust  discrimination.  In  a  country  where  there  is  as 
wide  a  variation  of  local  conditions  of  competition,  both  as  between 
industries  and  as  between  different  means  of  transportation,  as  in 
this,  the  application  of  a  rigid  prohibition  against  charging  higher 
rates  for  short  hauls  than  for  long  hauls  under  any  circumstances 
would  result  in  greater  discrimination  and  more  rigid  restriction 
upon  competition  as  between  industries  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion than  would  result  from  the  exceptions  which  might  be  permitted 
under  a  more  flexible  provision. 

There  are  five  classes  of  cases  in  which  relief  from  the  prohibitions 
of  the  fourth  section  arise.  These  are  the  exceptions  arising  from, 
first,  water  competition ;  second,  market  competition ;  third,  circuit- 
ous route  competition ;  fourth,  competition  between  ports ;  and,  fifth, 
competition  between  weak  and  strong  lines. 

WATEB   COMPETITION. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  permits  were  granted 
to  the  carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  to  maintain  from  east- 
ern points  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  (of  which  San  Diego,  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Portland,  Tacoma,  and 
Seattle  are  typical)  rates  lower  than  those  currently  applied  to  in- 
termediate points  to  meet  the  competition  of  water  carriers  operat- 
ing first  via  Cape  Horn,  and  thereafter  via  Cape  Horn  or  via  the 
Panama  Railroad  or  via  the  Tehuantepec  Bailroad,  and,  beginning 
in  1914,  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Steamship  service  via  the  water  routes  from  Atlantic  ports  to 
Pacific  ports,  having  been  largely  abandoned  during  the  war,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  discontinued  the  practice  of  applying 
lower  rates  to  Pacific  coast  terminals,  and  in  1918  increased  the  rates 
to  Pacific  coast  terminals,  observing  as  the  minimum  the  then  cur- 
rent rates  to  the  more  distant  intermediate  jobbing  centers,  such  as 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Reno,  Nev,,  and  Spokane,  Wash.   , 
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The  current  rates  from  eastern  points  to  the  intermediate  points, 
of  which  Phoenix,  Beno,  and  Spokane  are  typical,  have  recently 
been  declared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  proceed- 
ings brought  by  the  Intermediate  Rate  Association  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  Since  that  time  the  steam  lines  have  made  application 
to  the  commission  for  authority  to  apply  lower  rates  to  the  more 
distant  Pacific  coast  terminal  points.  If  the  rail  lines  are  not 
allowed  to  meet  the  water  transportation  rates  on  a  reasonable,  com- 
petitive basis  on  coast-to-coast  traffic,  the  tonnage  will  tend  to  go 
to  the  water  carriers,  thereby  depriving  the  rail  carriers  of  tonnage 
necessary  to  support  the  long  haul  from  the  general  territor}-  on  the 
Atlantic  to  the  general  territory  on  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa.  This 
loss  of  tonnage  and  of  revenue  incident  to  it  necessarily  involves  the 
raising  of  rates  upon  the  remaining  tonnage  in  order  to  make  up  the 
loss.  Consequently,  higher  rates  to  interior  points  would  result,  re- 
gardless of  whether  lower  rates  were  permitted  to  coast  points  or 
not.  The  interior  distributor  therefore  is  not  injured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  lower  rates  to  coast  points  than  to  intermediate  points,  as 
his  produce  must  come  by  rail  in  any  event,  while  the  coast  point 
will  under  all  circumstances  have  the  advantage  of  the  lower  water 
rate. 

MARKET  COMPETFTION. 

The  second  class  of  cases  under  which  applications  for  relief  from 
the  fourth  section  arise  are  those  to  meet  market  competition.  Such 
oases  arise,  for  example,  where  rail  rates  may  have  been  granted  be- 
tween Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  points,  which  are  lower  than  rates  to 
intermediate  intermountain  points,  and  likewise  may  be  lower  than 
the  rates  from  interior  points,  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Duluth,  for  example,  to  Pacific  coast  points.  Formerly, 
when  such  lower  rail  rates  were  granted  on  shipments  from  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast  points,  the  interior  points  (Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Kansas  City,  etc.)  were  placed  upon  an  equality  as  to  freight 
cost  with  the  Atlantic  port  manufacturer  and  producer  so  far  as  rail 
rates  to  Pacific  coast  points  were  concerned.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  Atlantic  seaooard  manufacturer  still  maintains  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  rates  via  water  routes,  but  the  equal  rates  granted 
to  interior  manufacturers  and  producers  place  them  upon  an 
equality  as  to  rail  freight  cost.  These  lower  rates  granted  at  in- 
terior points  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  are  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
section,  and  unless  relief  is  granted  from  such  violation,  thus  per- 
mitting these  lower  rates  to  be  applicable,  the  interior  points  in  the 
Middle  West  are  at  great  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  producer  at  Pacific  coast  points,  as  well  as  at  inter- 
mediate intermountain  points.  The  difference  between  the  rail  rate 
between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  points  and  the  water  rate  meas- 
ures the  distance  that  the  Pacific  seaboard  distributor  can  distribute 
goods  received  by  water  inland.  This  advantage  can  not  be  taken 
away  from  him  except  by  regulating  water  rates  upward,  which 
would  deprive  the  seaboard  oistributor  of  the  natural  advantage 
be  has  by  virtue  of  his  location  and  which  he  is  entitled  to.  This 
advantage  continues,  regardless  of  the  rail  rate  which  may  be 
charged  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast  points,  and  the  intermediate 
mountain  territory  jobber  or  distributor  is  therefore  in  no  way  dis- 
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advantaged  by  the  lower  rail  rate  to  •Pacific  coast  ports,  because  be 
would  in  any  event  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  lower  water 
late.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  distributor  is  in  no  way  bene- 
fited by  the  maintenance  of  higher  rates  to  Pacific  coast  terminals 
because  the  competition  made  possible  by  the  lower  water  rate  still 
remains. 

CIBCUITOU8   ROUTE  COMPETITION. 

The  third  class  of  cases  requiring  relief  from  the  prohibitions  of 
the  fourth  section  are  those  involving  circuitous  route  competition, 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  class.  There  are  numerous 
oases  in  the  United  States  where  two  or  more  railroads  compete  for 
traffic  between  two  points.  The  distance  by  one  route  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  very  much  shorter  or  longer  than  the  distance  by 
another.  If  the  rate  is  based  on  the  mileage  of  the  short  line,  it  will 
be  too  low  to  compensate  the  longer  route  carrier  for  its  longer  hauL 
If  it  is  based  on  the  longest  route,  it  will  be  greater  than  nece^m^ry 
to  compensate  the  short-Tine  road  for  the  shorter  haul.  If  the  rates 
are  made  in  proportion  to  the  respective  mileape  of  the  different 
roads  between  the  two  points,  the  shortest  line  will  obtain  all  of  the 
traffic,  and  in  that  event  the  rates  at  intermediate  points  on  the 
longer  lines  would  have  to  be  raised  sufficiently  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
practice  to  permit  the  longer  routes  to  make  a  rate  which  will  com- 
pete with  traffic  between  the  two  points  with  the  short  route,  and  to 
make  up  loss  incident  to  their  higher  operating  costs  on  the  longer 
mileage  by  charging  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points  at  gr^iter 
distance  from  the  point  of  destination  or  origin,  as  the  case  may  be, 
than  is  charged  between  the  two  competitive  points.  As  previously 
indicated,  while  this  does  violence  to  the  general  principle  that  rates 
should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  the  actual  cost 
to  intermediate  points  would  be  greater  if  the  more  circuitous  route 
were  not  permitted  by  lower  rates  to  competitive  points  to  obtain 
tonnage,  the  revenue  of  which  would  make  up  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  service  on  the  entire  line. 

PORT   COMPETITION. 

The  fourth  class  of  cases  requiring  relief  from  the  fourth  section 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  equalizing  rates  between  ports  or  groups 
of  ports.  For  example,  the  rates  from  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
Northwest  and  Mississippi  Valley  for  export  or  import  to  and  from 
Atlantic  seaboard  points  are  probably  the  lowest  in  the  country,  and 
they  increase  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  seaboard.  These 
low  rates  are  justified  by  the  lower  cost  of  operation  of  the  eastern 
lines.  The  rates  on  lines  running  from  northwest  Mississippi  Valley 
points  to  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  seaports  are  relatively  higher 
than  the  rates  from  such  points  to  North  Atlantic  seaboard  points, 
because  of  the  hif^her  cost  of  operation  of  the  rail  lines  running  from 
the  northwest  Mississippi  Valley  points  to  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
seaboard  points.  The  equalization  of  these  rates  involves  a  violation 
of  the  general  principle  prohibiting  greater  charges  for  short  haul 
than  for  long  haul,  and  relief  must  te  had  from  this  prohibition  if 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  are  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
North  Atlantic  seaports  m  competing  for  export  and  import  trade 
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originating  or  destined  for  the  Northwest  or  Mississippi   Valley 
points. 

8TB0N0   LINE  COMPETITION. 

The  fifth  class  of  cases  requiring  relief  from  the  prohibitions  of 
the  fourth  section  arises  from  those  cases  where  weaker  lines  are 
unable  to  secure  tonnage  and  revenue  necessary  to  pay  their  cost  of 
operation  in  competition  with  stronger  lines  without  relief  from  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth  section.  These  weaker  lines  are  frequently 
obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  the  volume  of  traffic  necessary  to  pay 
operating  costs,  to  make  competing  rates  with  stronger  lines  and  at 
the  same  time  to  charge  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls  in  view  of 
their  poor  location  and  the  relatively  small  volume  of  traffic  they 
are  able  to  obtain  in  competition  with  the  stronger  lines. 

DISPUTES   BETWEEN   CARBIERS  AND   THEIR  EMPIiOTEES. 

The  price  of  transportation  is  necessarily  governed  by  the  cost  of 
transportation.  There  is,  therefore,  a  very  definite  relation  between 
the  price  which  the  public  pays  for  transportation  and  the  cost  which 
the  railroad  pays  for  labor,  material,  and  equipment. 

Certain  elements  which  enter  into  this  cost  are  now  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  other  public 
bodies*  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  controls  the 
issuance  of  railroad  securities,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  capital  charges 
arising  from  them.  It  controls  expenditures  for  new  lines  and  exten- 
sions. In  general,  however,  expenditures  for  material  and  equipment 
are  within  the  province  of  management,  subject  to  the  same  economic 
rules  which  apply  in  other  industries.  Wages  paid  by  railroads  are 
subject  to  initiation,  determination,  and  control  by  the  Labor  Board, 
established  under  sections  300  to  316  of  the  transportation  act.  Wages 
constituted  62.3  per  cent  of  railway  operating  expenses  in  1916,  and 
63.4  per  cent  in  1920,  and  are  therefore  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

We  thus  have,  therefore,  the  anomalous  condition  of  one  govern- 
mental body  controlling  the  price  of  transportation  and  another 
governmental  body  controlling  the  major  element  of  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Labor  Board  was  organized  April  16, 1920.  It  consists  of  nine 
members.  Three  constitute  the  labor  group,  which  represents  em- 
ployees and  subordinate  officials  of  the  carriers,  three  constitute  the 
management  group  and  represent  the  carriers,  and  three  constitute 
the  public  group  and  represent  the  public.  The  first  two  groups  are 
nommated  oy  the  employees  and  carriers,  respectively,  but  all  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  so-called  adjust- 
ment boards  in  which  the  carriers  and  employees  are  equally  repre- 
sented. It  also  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  carriers,  their  employees,  and 
agents  ^  to  exercise  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt  every  available 
means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  operation  of  any  carrier 
growing  out  of  anv  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the  employees  or 
subordinate  officials  thereof.''  Adjustment  boards  have  not  been  cre- 
ated by  the  carriers  and  the  employees  in  all  cases,  and  where  created 
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they  have  not  always  functioned  in  the  final  settlement  of  disputes 
between  carriers  and  their  employees. 

Subdivision  (d)  of  section  307  of  the  transportation  act  provides 
that  "  in  determining  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  sucn  wages 
and  salaries  or  worlnng  conditions  the  board  shall,  so  far  as  appli- 
cable, take  into  consideration,  among  other  relevant  circumstances — 

(1)  The  scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kind  of  work  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

(2)  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 
(3^   The  hazards  of  the  employment. 

(4)  The  training  and  skill  required. 
(5^  The  degree  of  responsibility. 

(6)  The  character  and  regularity  of  the  employment. 

(7)  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment;  the  result 
of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

The  specific  factors  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  included 
"among  other  relevant  circumstances"  vary  widely  as  between  rail- 
roads, bietween  different  divisions  of  the  same  railroad,  between  local- 
ities, classes  of  employment,  and  individuals  within  such  classes. 

In  practice,  the  board  not  only  determines  disputes  which  have 
arisen  and  have  not  been  settled  by  adjustment  boards  but  initiates 
and  promulgates  schedules  of  wages  and  rules  for  working  conditions. 
Obviously  such  schedules  and  rules  when  promulgated  by  a  public 
body  should  be  uniform  and  when  applying  generally  universal  in 
application.  The  use  of  such  uniform  and  universally  applicable 
wages  and  rules  for  working  conditions  ignores  the  variations  in  the 
factors  above  enumerated  as  between  different  railroads,  divisions  of 
the  same  railroad,  localities,  classes  of  labor,  and  individuals  within 
such  classes.  The  application  of  a  general  level  of  wages  or  rules 
for  working  conditions  of  uniform  and  universal  relevancy  nullifies 
in  practice  the  factors  above  enumerated  which  would  otherwise  be 
applied  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  arising 
upon  each  railroad  in  each  locality,  each  class  of  employment,  and 
each  individual  case. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  adjustment  boards  have  not  functioned 
to  settle  disputes  finally  because  both  employees  and  employers,  hav- 
ing the  right  to  resort  to  an  appellate  tribunal,  almost  invariably 
exercise  the  right  on  the  chance  that  an  appeal  will  result  in  a  re- 
versal and  a  determination  of  the  adjustment  board  in  their  favor. 
In  many  cases  the  Labor  Board  has  taken  jurisdiction  of  disputes 
which  have  not  previously  been  the  subject  of  determination  by  ad- 
justment boards.  The  disposition  of  both  employers  and  employees 
to  resort  to  the  Labor  Board  in  all  cases  of  dispute  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  board  to  consider  such  disputes  has  resulted  in  bringing 
before  it  a  large  number  of  disputes  with  respect  to  wages^  and  work- 
ing conditions  applicable  to  individuals  or  small  groups  of  individuals 
which,  by  their  number,  tend  to  overburden  the  board  and  keep  it 
from  promptly  considering  and  settling  questions  of  larger  aspect. 

We  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  carriers  and  their  employees  and^  subor- 
dinate officials  by  the  usual  methods  of  bargaining  or  conciliation 
between  the  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  employees,  and  that 
resort  should  be  had  to  the  Labor  Board  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  only  in  cases  actually  threatening  interruption  of  commerce. 
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In  the  settlement  of  ordinary  disagreements  as  to  wages  or  working 
conditions  the  carriers  and  their  employees  stand  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  their  disagreements  should  be  settled  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  adjustment  applying  in  other  industries.  It  is  only  where  such 
disputes  threaten  to  interrupt  commerce  that  the  paramount  public 
interest  justifies  the  interference  of  a  governmental  body.  There  is 
also  a  distinction  between  the  general  wage  levels  on  railroads  and 
those  of  other  industries,  and  there  are  further  distinctions  between 
wage  scales  for  classes  of  railroad  labor  and  those  applying  to  the 
same  or  comparable  labor  in  other  industries.  These  distinctions  can 
not  well  be  preserved  by  rigid  public  reflation.  Control  over  the 
detailed  process  of  operation  is  essentially  the  province  of  manage- 
ment, while  control  over  transportation  rates  is  essentially  govern- 
mental. 

The  function  of  government  is  not  to  enter  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion wherever  it  can,  but  only  wherever  it  is  needed  to  protect  the 
paramount  public  interest  in  uninterrupted  service  efficiently  per- 
formed at  reasonable  rates.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  which  flow 
from  this  principle^  railroad  management  should  be  as  free  to  exer- 
cise individual  initiative  and  judgment  in  the  determination  of  op- 
erating conditions  as  management  in  any  other  enterprise.  Employees 
likewise  should  be  as  free  to  resort  to  the  measures  of  organization 
or  action  necessary  for  their  full  protection  as  labor  in  other  indus- 
tries. 

It  follows  from  these  fundamental  considerations  that  it  is  not  the 
function  of  government  to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  private 
management  and  railroad  labor  in  the  determination  of  the  conditions 
of  their  employment  relations.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  interest 
is  best  served  by  the  preservation  to  each  carrier  and  its  employees 
of  such  freedom  of  action  as  will  enable  them  to  develop  such  employ- 
ment relations  as  will  assure  the  continued  existence  of  proper  com- 
petition in  service  between  the  carriers.  The  public,  through  the  gov- 
erning authority,  is  not  interested  in  those  disagreements  between 
carriers  and  their  employees  which  are  merelv  the  ordinary  incidents 
of  individual  bargaining,  but  only  in  such  disagreements  as  in  their 
nature  and  extent  threaten  approximately  to  interrupt  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Nation's  transportation  service  or  burden  it  with  dispro- 
portionate or  uneconomic  charges. 

Therefore,  that  the  employment  relations  of  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees, whether  individual  or  collective,  should  be  primarily  estab- 
lished on  each  road  between  men  and  management  on  terms  mutually 
satisfactory,  and  that  they  should  be  left  free  to  reconcile  their  diflfer- 
ences  by  adjustment  methods  of  their  own  selection.  Experience  dem- 
onstrates that  a  continued  arbitration  body  to  which  either  party  may 
refer  these  disagreements  multiplies  rather  than  minimizes  these  dis- 
putes. 

The  satisfactory  determination  of  disputes  regardiner  wages  or 
working  conditions  involves  the  assembling  and  compilation  of  a 
large  volume  of  data,  touching  not  only  information  relating  to  rules, 
wages,  and  working  conditions,  but  also  touching  a  wide  range  of  eco- 
nomic fact,  and  there  should  be  a  governmental  body  continuously 
collecting  and  assembling  the  data  upon  which  sound  conclusions 
can  be  reached  with  respect  to  wages,  working  conditions,  and  rules. 
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CONFLICTS  IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  L1EGI8I1ATION   BETWEEN  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  SHIPPINCS   BOARD. 

Tlie  transportation  act  of  1920,  in  addition  to  the  powers  which  it 
confers  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  respecting  rail 
carriers  and  water  carriers  between  jpoints  in  the  United  States,  also 
confers  certain  powers  upon  the  commission  with  respect  to  water 
carriers  registered  xinder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  The  commission  may  require  water  carriers  to  file 
schedules  showing  for  each  vessel  the  ports  of  loading,  dates  upon 
which  freight  will  be  received,  dates  of  sailing,  and  the  route  or 
itinerary  of  the  vessel.  The  commission  also  has  power  to  require 
the  water  carrier  to  name  a  rate,  including  port  charges,  which  will 
be  charged  by  it  in  addition  to  the  regular  railway  diarges  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  to  or  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  commission  is  also  authorized  by  subdivision  13  of  section  6  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act  to  require  any  railway  which  has  macfe 
arrangement  with  a  water  carrier,  operated  from  a  port  in  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country,  for  the  handling  of  through  business 
between  interior  points  in  the  United  States  and  such  foreign  coun- 
try, to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  any  or  all  other  lines 
of  steamships  operating  from  said  port  to  the  same  foreign  country. 
The  object  of  these  provisions  apparently  was,  in  part  at  least,  to 
establish  uniform  through-route  rates  on  shipments  by  rail  and  water 
carriers  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  and  to  prevent  discrimination  between  shippers, 
localities,  or  ships  by  special  arrangement  fop  through  rout^  or 
agreements  or  divisions  of  the  revenues  arising  from  through  ship- 
ments by  rail  and  water  carriers. 

The  commission  also  has  power  to  establish  rates,  rules,  regular- 
tions,  and  practices  applicable  to  transportation  by  common  carriers 
engaged  in  transportation  from  or  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country,  but  only  in  so  far  as  such  transporta- 
tion takes  place  within  the  United  States. 

Section  19  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  which  was  passed 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  transportation  act,  provides  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  board  is  authorized  and  directed  in  aid  of  the  aooompllBbment  of 
the  puriKisfs  of  this  act — 

(c)  To  request  the  head  of  any  department,  boanl,  bureau,  or  agency  of  the 
Oovernment  to  suspend,  modify,  or  annul  rules  or  regulations  which  have  been 
established  by  such  department,  board,  bureau,  or  agency,  or  to  make  new  rules 
or  regulations  affecting  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  other  than  such  rales 
or  regulations  relating  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  CJonsular  Service,  Steam- 
bojil  Inspection  Service. 

(2)  No  rule  or  regulation  shall  hereafter  be  established  by  any  department, 
board,  bureau,  or  agency  of  the  Government  which  affect  shipping  In  the  foreign 
trade,  except  rules  or  regulations  affecting  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Con- 
sular Service,  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  until  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  board  for  its  approval  and  final  action  has  been 
taken  thereon  by  the  board  or  the  President 

(3)  Whenever  the  head  of  any  department,  board,  bureau,  or  agency  of  the 
CJovernment  refuses  to  suspend,  modify,  or  annul  any  rule  or  regulation,  or  make 
a  new  rule  of  regulation  upon  request  of  the  board,  as  provided  in  subdivision 
(c)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  or  objects  to  the  decision  of  the  board  In 
respect  to  the  approval  of  any  rule  or  regulation,  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
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of  tlils  section,  either  the  board  or  the  liead  of  the  department,  board,  bureau. 
or  agency  which  has  established  or  is  attempting  to  establish  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion in  question  may  submit  the  facts  to  the  President,  who  is  hereby  auhorized 
to  establish  or  suspend,  modify,  or  annul  such  rule  or  regulation. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  taken  the  position  that  this 
section  applies  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  28  of  the  merchant  marine  act  provides  that  no  lower  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  shall  be  charged,  collected,  or  received  for  the  trans- 
portation within  the  United  States  of  persons  or  property  in  foreign 
commerce  than  is  charged  for  like  transportation  in  domestic  com- 
merce unless  the  water  transportation  from  or  to  a  port  of  export 
or  import  shall  have  been  or  is  to  be  in  vessels  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  also  authorizes  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  upon  the  certification  of  the  Shipping  Board 
that .  adequate  shipping  facilities  are  not  afforded  by  vessels  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  to  terminate  the  suspension 
upon  further  certification  of  the  Shipping  Board  that  adequate  facil- 
ities are  so  afforded. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  suspended  indefinitely  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  appropriate  certifica- 
tions of  the  Shipping  Board.  Both  of  these  provisions  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  act  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
transportation  act  above  referred  ta 

In  view  of  these  conflicts  it  is  suggested  that  the  committees  of 
Conffress  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  promptly  consider* 
legiSation  looking  to  the  reconcilement  of  these  apparent  incon- 
sistencies and  to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  policy  in  respect  to  the 
authority  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission respecting  rail  and  water  rates. 

RELATION  OF   FEDERAL   AND  STATE   REGULATION. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  control  act  the  requirements 
of  State  laws  and  oi  State  commissions  with  respect  to  intrastate 
rates  and  practices  varied  greatly.  The  differences  affected  not  only 
the  persons  and  localities  using  the  railroad  but  also  affected  more 
or  less  adversely  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  and  also  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  interstate  traflic  necessary  to  support  the 
railroad  systems  of  the  country  in  their  entirety,  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual railroads.  The  authority  of  State  legislatures  and  State  com- 
missions as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion was  subordinate  to  the  acts  and  regulation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  and  this  power  was 
used  to  bring  about  a  greater  extent  of  uniformity'  as  between  intra- 
state rates,  and  between  intrastate  rates  and  interstate  rates. 

The  respective  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  rates,  practices,  and  faciltics  of  railroads  are  de- 
fined in  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  The  articles  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions  conferring  these  powers  have  been 
repeatedly  construed  b^  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
formly held  that  each  is  supreme  in  its  own  field,  subject,  however, 
to  the  limitation  that  States  rates  and  regulations  might  not  be  such 
as  to  impose  an  undue  discrimination  against  interstate  traffic.     Con- 
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versely,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  interstate  rates  may  not  be 
such  as  to  impose  an  undue  burden  upon  intrastate  traffic. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  transportation  act,  however,  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  confined  to  and  were 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  undue  discriminations  as 
between  persons  and  localities^  and  a  level  of  rates  representing  an 
undue  burden  upon  commodities  or  persons  in  transportation. 

Tne  transportation  act  of  1920  recognized  a  new  principle — ^that 
transportation  in  order  to  be  an  efficient  instrument  of  the  national 
life  and  commerce  must  be  insistent  upon  a  basis  of  revenue  which 
would  invite  investment  to  permit  of  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  the  nation.  To  carry  out  this  new  principle 
the  transportation  act,  first,  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  fair  rate  of  return  upon  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  property  the  railroads  use  in  transportation,  and  direct  the 
commission  to  establish  such  rates  as  would  earn  such  a  return ;  and, 
second,  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  remove 
any  undue,  unreasonable,  unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  These  provisions  in  the  case  of  the  Bailroad 
Commission  of  Wisconsin  v,  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  Co.,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  February  27,  1922,  were  interpreted  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  powers  con- 
ferred by  them  to  require  raising  the  general  level  of  rates  in  a  State 
.equal  with  a  general  mcrease  in  interstate  rates;  that  is  to  say,  to  re- 

?uire  such  a  level  of  intrastate  rates  as  would  result  in  the  revenue 
rom  such  intrastate  rates  representing  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  interstate  traffic. 

^  The  national  character  of  commerce  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  nothing  has  been  made  more  evident  through  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  commission  than  this  fact.  It  is  witnessed  by  an 
increase  in  the  average  haul  of  commodities,  by  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  many  commoaities,  the  production  of  which  is  centralized  in 
a  few  localities,  and  by  the  competition  of  far-distant  communities 
centralizing  at  points  of  concentrated  use  and  consumption.  All  of 
this  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  the  recognition  and  assertion  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  control  of 
interstate  transportation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  widely  differing 
conditions  found  in  different  States  and  communities  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  State  control  of  such  matters  as  are  of  local  concern, 
including  the  rates  and  regulations  local  and  only  State-wide  in  ap- 
plication. No  centralized  authority,  however  efficient  or  democratic, 
can  with  reasonable  dispatch  and  with  due  regard  for  local  require- 
ments consider  and  finally  determine  the  vast  number  of  questions  of 
rates,  regulations,  practices,  and  facilities  which  properly  and  in- 
evitably arise  in  connection  with  concerns  wholly  within  a  State; 
and  the  field  of  regulation  of  State  legislatures  and  of  State  com- 
missions ought  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  wide  one.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  court  will  ever  be  able  to  la;^  down  a  rule  delimiting  the 
respective  Federal  and  State  powers  with  respect  to  transfK)rtation 
with  sufficient  definiteness  to  avoid  conflicts  in  the  future  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  representative  powers. 
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All  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  to  us,  lead  logically  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  need  lor  the  establishment  of  regional  ageji- 
cies  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  consider  and  adjudi- 
cate questions  of  regional  application  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
commissions  with  a  view  of  minimizing  conflicts  between  State  and 
Federal  regulations  as  to  rates,  facilities,  and  practices,  and  in  order 
that  these  conflicts  may  be  disposed  of  in  larger  measure  by  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  between  State  and  national  authorities,  thus 
limiting  the  range  and  number  of  cases  to  be  judicially  determined 
by  the  Federal  authorities.  In  such  regional  agencies  the  State  com- 
missions should  have  authoritative  representation  in  all  cases  in- 
volving intrastate  rates,  facilities,  and  practices  in  which  the  State 
commission  is  interested. 

A  higher  degree  of  such  cooperation  is  suggested  by  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1920,  which  provides  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  "  may  confer  with  the  authorities  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  relationsnip  of  rate  structures  and  practices  of  car- 
riers, and  may  hold  joint  hearings  with  State  commissions  with  the 
object  of  removing  conflicts  existing  or  which  may  arise  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  application  of  intrastate  and  interstate  rate  regula- 
tions and  practices." 

This  idea  i^  referred  to  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  evidently  with  approval,  in  the  Wisconsin  case,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  says: 

So,  too,  in  phactice  when  the  State  commissions  shaU  recognize  their  obliga- 
tions to  maintain  a  proportionate  and  equitable  share  of  the  income  of  the 
carriers  from  intrastate  rates,  conference  between  the  Interstate  Commerce 
rJommission  and  the  State  commissions  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
any  rigid  Federal  order  as  to  the  intrastate  rates,  and  leave  to  the  State  com- 
missions power  to  deal  with  them  and  increase  them  or  reduce  them  in  their 
discretion. 

STATE  LEGISLATION FULL-CREW  LAWS  AND  LENGTH  OF  TRAINS. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  steam  railroads  to-day 
is  the  conflict  of  legislation  and  regulation  between  the  various 
States  with  respect  to  train  operations.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
burdensome  financially  of  any  of  the  State  laws  are  tnose  known 
as  the  full-crew  laws  in  effect  with  varying  requirements  in  21 
States,  the  enactment  of  which  was  predicated  in  the  main  upon  a 
reduction  of  railroad  casualties. 

The  law  passed  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1911  makes  manda- 
tory a  crew  of  six  men  to  operate  a  freight  train  of  25  or  more 
cars.  An  act  passed  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  1913  requires  that 
there  shall  be  six  men  in  a  crew  handling  a  freight  train  of  40  or 
more  cars.  In  the  State  of  California,  by  an  act  passed  in  1911, 
a  minimum  of  five  men  is  required  for  a  freight  train,  with  six 
men  for  a  train  of  50  cars  and  seven  men  for  a  train  of  76  cars,  with 
varying  requirements  according  to  railroad  grades  to  be  traversed. 
In  the  State  of  Nevada,  by  an  act  of  1913,  five  men  are  required  for 
the  operation  of  a  freight  train  of  from  3  to  50  cars ;  train  of  more 
than  50  cars  six  men.  A  freight  train  of  30  cars  may  be  operated 
through  New  J[ersey  with  a  train  crew  of  five  men,  but  no  freight 
train  of  over  25  cars  can  enter  New  York  with  less  than  six  men. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  regulation  even  where 
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operating  conditions  are  more  or  less  identical.  Not  only  are  these 
laws  applicable  to  freight-train  operation  but  also  to  passenger- 
train  operation.  In  Maine,  for  example,  one  brakeman  is  re- 
quired for  every  two  passenger  cars.  In  New  Jersey  passenger 
trains  of  four  or  more  coaches  and  one  baggage  car  require  six  men. 

Not  only  is  there  variation  in  the  requirements  of  the  State  laws 
respecting  the  number  of  men  constituting  a  crew,  but  the  statutes 
limit  the  number  of  freight  cars  per  train  and  are  lacking  in  uni- 
formity in  regulation  of  various  classes  of  service. 

Efficient  operation  of  steam  lines  at  a  minimum  cost  can  not  be 
realized  to  the  fullest  extent  under  requirements  as  to  operation 
which  are  diflferent  in  different  States  and  require  continual  changes 
of  operating  methods,  accentuating  costly  operating  practice  with 
resultant  increase  in  operation  expense. 

The  air  brake  has  undergone  rapid  development  since  these  laws 
passed.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  now  equipped  with 
the  air  brake,  but  the  appliance  is  one  which  is  imdergoing  con- 
stant study,  experimentation,  and  improvement.  A  similar  state- 
ment might  be  made  as  to  the  improvement  in  automatic  coupling 
devices.  The  need  which  might  have  been  claimed  for  added  per- 
sonnel in  freight-train  operation  a  decade  or  more  ago  to  promote 
safety  of  operation  does  not,  therefore,  exist  to  the  same  extent 
under  present  conditions.  A  most  careful  investigation  fails  to 
show  that  casualties  have  actually  been  reduced  by  reason  of  these 
laws.  A  detailed  examination  of  final  causes,  wnich  account  for 
the  railroad  casualties  in  the  United  States,  affords  a  conclusive 
measure  of  the  remedial  value  of  the  "  full-creW  laws.'*  After  sev- 
eral analyses  we  are  compelled  to  assign  at  least  97.6  per  cent  of 
all  these  casualties  to  causes  irrelevant  to  the  size  of  a  train  crew. 

Most  of  the  so-called  full-crew  bills  were  passed  in  1911,  1912, 
and  1913,  since  which  time  three  have  been  repealed.  The  Missouri 
law  was  repealed  in  1914,  the  year  following  its  enactment.  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  laws  were  repealed  in  1921.  It  was 
shown,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  rigid  full-crew  law 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  casualties,  for  during  the  first 
year  that  it  was  effective  casualties  increased  to  12,213  over  9,563 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  cars  per  freight  train  on  all  railroads  of  the 
United  States  increased  from  26.8  in  1904  to  34.3  m  1914.  Since 
1914  the  number  of  cars  per  train  has  not  exceeded  37. 

Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  of 
21  States.  The  variance  in  the  character  of  regulations  is  mani- 
fest. Where  operating  conditions  are  similar,  requirements  in  re- 
gard to  full -crew  laws  or  the  number  of  men  for  different  lengths  of 
trains  should  be  uniform. 


state. 

Sennoe. 

Date 
of  act. 

Crew  requirements. 

A.riKona 

All  trains... - 

1903 
1912 

191^ 

1912 
1912 

Less  than  6  cars,  6  men;  6  cars  or  over 

Passenger 

Freight 

6  men. 
Less  than  40  cars,  5  men;  40  cars  or  more 

Local  freight 

6  men. 
6  men. 

Light  eni^e 

Flagman  or  conductor.    Train  lin.ii ,  7(1 
cars. 
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State. 


Service. 


Bate 
of  act. 


Crow  requirements. 


Arfcaims. 
California.. 


Connecticut.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Mississippi.... 


Nefara^a.. 


Nevada. 

New  Jersey. 


Neir  York. 


North  Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Ongoa. 


Sooth  Carolina. 
Texas 

Washington 


West  Virginia. 
Wisoonain 


T^e  foUowinf  "fuU 
erew"  Indiana 
laws  of  1009,  1911, 
and  1913,  and  Penn- 
sjlvania  laws  of 
l»ll  were  repealed 
in  1921: 
IndiaiiA. 


PemkBylvaiiia . 


Freight 

Passenger 

Switching. 

Passenger  mail  express. . 

Freight. 


Passenger. 


Freight  and  passenger. . 


Freight 

Ail  trains 

Passenger,  mail,  express,  and 
freight. 

Passenger,  maiL  express 

Freidit 

Local  freight 

light  engUie 

Passenger  or  freight 


Mail  and  express. 
Freight 


.do. 


Trains  other  than  freight. 

Light  engine 

Freight 


Passenger. 


Fr«10it 

Light  ftt>gfrtf> 

S^rttddng. 

Passenger  mail  express. 

Freirfit 

Local  freifl^t 

Light  engme 

Passenger 


Freight 

Passenger 

Frel^it 

Light  engine 

Passenger,  mail,  and  express. 

Freight... :....- 

Light  engine 

All  trains 

Passenger 


Freight 

Switching.. 


Passenger,  mail,  and  express. 
Freight 


Light  engine. 
Switching.... 
Electric 


Passenger,  mail,  and  express, 
trains 


Freight. 


1907 
1909 
1913 
1911 

1911 


1902 


1913 

1908 
1911 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 

1913 
1913 

1913 

1913 
1913 
1906 


1911 


1911 
1911 
1918 
1913 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1912 

1912 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1915 
1911 

1911 
1913 


1909 

1909 

1909 
1911 
1913 

1911 
1911 


1911 


6  men,  25  cars  or  over. 

5  men. 

6  men. 

Less  than  4  cars,  5  men;  4  cars  or  more. 
Omen. 

Minimum,  5  men.  Half  mile,  1  per  cent 
or  less  grade.  50  cars,  6  men*  76  cars,  7 
men;  over  76  cars,  1  additional  man 
each  25  cars.  Similar  reauirements 
where  grade  is  in  excess  of  1  per  cent. 

1  brakeman  each  car;  except  when 
double-action  brake  is  used,  1  brake- 
man  every  2  cars. 

Commiasion's  power  to  regulate  size  train 
<aews. 

1  brakeman  every  2  cars. 
30  cars  or  more,  6  men. 

Public  service  commis.sion  regulate. 
5  men  each  train. 

4  men  5  cars  or  less;  over  6  cars,  5  men. 

5  men. 

6  men. 
3  men. 

2  cars  or  less,  4  men;  3  to  50  cars,  5  men; 
more  than  50  cars^  6  men. 

3  coaches,  1  baggage,  5  men;  4  or  more 
coaches,  6  men. 

4  cars  or  more,  5  men. 

Less  than  30  cars,  5  men;  more  than  30 

cars,  6  men. 
25  cars  or  less,  5  men;  more  than  25  cars, 

6  men. 

5  cars  or  more,  5  men. 
3  men. 

2  brakemen  each  train  45  cars;  1  addi- 
tional every  additional  10  cars  or 
fraction. 

5  cars.  4  men;  114  are  day  coaches,  5  men. 
Trains  of  5  cars  with  2  or  more  cars 
carrying  passengers,  5  men.    Trains  of 

7  cars  with  2  or  more  carrsring  passen- 
gers, 5  men. 

5  men. 

3  men. 

5  men. 

4  or  more  cars,  5  men. 
40  or  more  cars,  6  men. 

6  men. 

3  men. 

1  brakeman  every  2  cars  (not  applicable 

where  power  brakes  are  used). 
1  brakeman  on  last  car  of  train. 

4  men,  1  man  on  last  car. 

5  men. 

3  men. 

4  or  more  cars,  5  men. 
25  or  more  cars,  6  men. 
3  men. 

Public  service  commission  regulate. 

3  cars  or  less,  4  men;  more  than  3  oars,  2 

brakemen. 
3  cars  or  more,  5  men. 
Railroad  commission  regulate. 


Less  than  5  cars,  4  men;  5  cars  or  more, 

5  men. 
Less  than  50  oars,  5  men;  more  than  50 

cars,  6  men. 

3  men. 
5  men. 

Railroad  commission  power  to  require 
flagmen. 

4  or  more  cars,  5  men. 

Not  over  3  coaches  and  1  baggage  car,  5 

men. 
Trains  of  4  or  more  coaches,  1  baggage 

car,  6  men. 
Less  than  30  oars,  5  men;  more  than  30 

cars,  6  men. 
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A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1914,  of  the  additional  expense  caused 
by  the  operation  of  the  full  crew  laws  of  all  States  to  railroads 
£otaled  $5,769,174.  No  corresponding  figures  have  since  been  com- 
piled, but  as  the  ratio  of  increase  of  pay  for  the  men  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  exceeded  100  per  cent  it  may  safely  be 
estimated  that  the  laws  as  in  force  in  1914  now  entail  an  annual 
operating  expense  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.    . 

The  number  of  men  composing  the  crew  for  different  lengths  of 
trains  and  other  operating  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  insure  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  passengers  and  crew  and  the  safe  and 
prompt  carriage  of  freight,  but  legislative  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, whether  by  State  or  Federal  agencies,  which  differ  from  each 
other  and  tend  to  increase  operating  cost  and  to  decrease  the  efficiency 
of  operation  should  be  minimized  and  the  State  and  Federal  author- 
ities controlling  operating  pra<;tices  should  cooperate  with  a  view 
to  making  uniform  such  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  passengers  ana  crew  and  the  safe  and 
prompt  carriage  of  freight. 

REGULATION   OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  phenomenal  growth  in  motor  transportation  and  in  highway 
construction  in  recent  years  is  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.  In 
many  States  the  carriage  of  gjoods  and  passengers  for  hire  by  motor 
vehicles  has  become  an  established  business.  This  growth  of  motor 
transportation  has  given  rise  to  many  new  problems  of  regulation. 
Except  in  the  New  England  States  motor  transportation  is  largely 
intrastate  and  consists  m  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  in 
the  cities  and  between  the  larger  communities  and  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  within  relatively  small  radius  of  the  larger  centers  of 
population. 

Eegidation  of  motor  transportation  so  far  has  been  exclusively  a 
State  concern,  and  the  legislation  as  well  as  the  regulations  of  State 
regulatory  bodies  have  taken  a  rather  wide  range,  including  regu- 
lation of  speed,  width  of  tires,  limitation  of  truck-carrying  capacity, 
headlights,  and  many  other  features  having  to  do  with  the  protection 
of  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

No  broad  basis  of  fact  upon  wiiich  regulation  of  motor  traffic  can 
be  predicated  has  so  far  been  established.  Studies  have  been  made  in 
various  localities  of  the  trend,  influence,  and  effect  of  motor  trans- 
portation on  rail  transportation,  upon  the  maintenance  of  highways, 
the  trend  and  volume  of  traffic,  etc.  These  studies,  however,  while 
of  great  value  from  a  point  of  view  of  local  regulations,  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  permit  laying  down  at  tliis  time  the 
broad  general  principles  of  State  or  Federal  regidations.  It  is 
already  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  principle 
and  application  of  the  various  State  and  local  regulations,  which 
more  or  less  affect  intrastate  traffic  where  it  exists.  The  studies  of 
local  motor  transportation  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  afford  a  definite  and  comprehensive  oasis  for  uniform  regulation 
of  motor  transportation  in  order  that  the  inconvenience,  expense, 
and  ineffieiencv  of  operation  occasioned  by  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
State  and  Federal  legislation  in  the  future  may  as  far  as  possible, 
be  avoided. 
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In  order  that  State  legislation  may  be  based  upon  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  motor  transportation  it  is  desirable  that  studies 
of  trends  incident  to  motor  transportation  should  be  contiiiued  cur- 
rently with  its  growth,  and  that  legislation  should  be  based  on  sound 
studies  of  these  trends  and  their  relation  to  and  effect  upon  other 
means  and  modes  of  transportation. 

CONTROL  or  EXPENDITURES  ON  INLAND  WATERWAYS. 

A  reading  of  the  chapter  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
inland  waterways  indicates  that  vast  expenditures  upon  improve- 
ments on  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  have  been  made  with  but  little 
reference  to  the  existing  and  potential  tonnage  available.  The  com- 
mission is  convinced  that  in  the  expenditures  for  improvements  of 
rivers,  lakes^  canals,  and  harbors  heretofore  made  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  production  to  be  developed,  the  existing  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  territory,  and  the  existing  or  potential 
water  tonnage.  Much  of  the  expenditure  for  water  transportation 
has  not  produced  traffic  sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure.  Water 
and  rail  transportation  should  supplement  each  other.  Water  trans- 
portation should  not  be  developed  solely  for  the  sake  of  creating 
water  competition  with  rail  transportation.  The  effect  of  such  de- 
velopment is  to  increase  rates  in  the  sections  of  the  country  not 
favored  with  water  transportation,  frequently  without  correspond- 
ing benefits  to  the  favored  territory.  Water  transportation  should 
be  developed  where  it  will  supplement  and  properly  correlate  with 
existing  transportation  facilities  and  develop  sufficient  tonnage  to 
justify  the  expenditure,  including  original  cost,  maintenance,  and 
the  operation  of  any  works  incident  to  the  improvement. 

In  order  that  adequate  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  relation 
between  existing  transportation  facilities  and  facilities  proposed  to 
be  created  or  improved  by  expenditures  on  inland  rivers,  harbors, 
or  canals,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  War  Department  be 
definitely  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  analyzing  and  report- 
ing upon  the  commercial  feasibility  and  necessity  of  such  proposed 
improvements,  to  the  end  that  before  any  substantial  appropriation 
is  authorized  or  made  the  Congress  will  be  fully  advised  as  to  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  proposed  development,  including 
water  power  and  its  relation  to  a  properly  correlated  transportation 
system. 

REGITLATION  OP  COASTTWISE  TRAFFIC. 

American  coastwise  shipping  is  protected  from  foreign  competi- 
tion.   No  foreign  vessels  may  engage  in  this  traffic. 

At  present  there  is  no  definite  relationship  or  equality  between 
rates  for  transporting  commodities  between  two  points  in  the  United 
States  by  water  and  by  rail,  nor  is  there  any  stability  or  uniformity 
in  rates  by  water  between  different  commodities  or  upon  the  same 
conunodity.  Water  rates  are  made  on  a  so-called  conference  or 
contract  basis.  A  vessel  may  discriminate  at  its  option  between 
one  shipper  as  against  another  shipper  upon  the  same  article  and 
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420  TRANSPORTATION. 

between  two  ports,  which  practice  is  radically  different  from  that 
required  of  rail  carriers.  Rail  carriers  are  prohibited  by  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  from  giving  undue  or  un- 
reasonable advanta^  to  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality, 
or  from  discriminating  in  their  rates,  fares,  or  charges  between  con- 
necting lines  or  between  shippers  or  receivers,  or  from  ffiving  undue 
preference  to  any  connecting  lines  in  the  distribution  of  traflac. 

The  volume  of  shipping  available  and  the  volume  of  tonnage 
offered  vary.  The  rate,  being  made  by  competitive  conditions,  de- 
pends upon  the  volume  of  tonnage  offered  and  the  number  of  ships 
available  to  carry  it.  In  this  respect  also  the  conditions  surrounding 
water  transportation  differ  from  the  conditions  surrounding  rail 
transportation.  The  cost  of  water  transportation  is  normally  oelow 
the  cost  of  rail  transportation.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  freedom 
from  regulation  which  permits  the  shipowner  to  charge  a  rate  which 
will  get  the  traffic,  is  said  to  disadvantageously  affect  the  tonnage  of 
the  rail  carrier  in  some  instances,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
situation  be  remedied  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  fix  coastwise  water  rates.  The  object  of  this  pro- 
posal, therefore,  is  to  make  it  possible  to  fix  competitive  rates  of 
water  carriers  upon  a  level  which  would  divert  the  tonnage  that 
would  otherwise  be  carried  in  ships  to  railroads.  The  commission 
believes  that  such  a  policy  would  be  contrary  to  the  declared  purpose 
of  Congress  to  develop  both  rail  and  water  transportation.  Indeed, 
it  is  opposed  to  sound  policy,  which  suggests  that  a  locality  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  peculiar  location  and  the 
natural  advantages  which  pertain  to  it. 

Considering  the  wide  difference  of  conditions  applying  to  water 
carriers,  compared  to  those  applying  to  rail  carriers,  the  commission 
does  not  believe  that  the  regulation  of  coastwise  water  carriers  is 
feasible.  While  there  are  certain  well-established  lines  plying  reg- 
ularly between  American  ports  upon  more  or  less  definite  schedules, 
and  having  more  or  less  definitely  established  rates,  the  number  of 
ships  in  a  given  trade  will  vary  with  demands  for  tonnage  and  with 
the  total  number  of  ships  available.  The  cost  of  operation  of  ships 
and  service  offered  also  differ  widely.  Adequate  and  effective  regu- 
lation of  rates  under  these  circumstances  is  impossible.  Regulation 
of  water  transportation  to  be  effective  must  include,  in  addition  to 
regulation  of  ratas,  regulation  of  facilities,  and  service  to  be  fur- 
nished, which,  in  its  turn,  must  be  predicated  upon  the  obligation  of 
the  water  carrier  to  carry  all  tonnage  offered  at  the  given  rate 
without  discrimination.  Such  an  obligation  can  not  be  imposed  in  a 
traffic  which  ships  may  enter  or  leave  at  their  option. 

Section  500  of  the  transportation  act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  "  to  promote,  encourage,  and  develop  water  transporta- 
tion, service,  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and 
water  transportation."  The  commission  believes  that  this  policy  can 
best  be  carried  out  under  legislative  conditions  which  give  to  each 
kind  of  transportation  the  full  advantage  of  its  peculiar  character. 

Regulation  of  rates  for  water  transportation  as  now  proposed  con- 
templates such  adjustments  of  water  rates  as  would  remove  the 
normal  rate  advantage  due  to  lower  cost  of  operation  of  water  car- 
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riers  as  compared  with  railroads.  The  commission  believes  that 
legislation  removing  such  advantage  is  opposed  to  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulties  suggested  herein,  can  not 
be  made  to  operate  without  discrimination,  if  indeed  it  can  be  made  to 
operate  at  au. 

The  quality  of  service  offered  by  railroads,  compared  with  the 
quality  of  service  offered  by  water  carriers,  is  so  advantageous  to  the 
railroad  as  to  eliminate  water  transportation  alto^ther  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  differential  in  favor  of  water  transportation  in  most  cases. 

Water  transportation  contributes  to  railroad  tonnage.  Kailroad 
transportation  contributes  to  water  tonnage.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
considerable  loss  of  tonnage  to  the  railroad  results  from  water  com- 
petition. On  the  other  hand,  water  tonnage  is  usually  as8enrt)led  at 
and  distributed  from  the  ports  by  the  railroads. 

Altogether,  the  commission  does  not  believe  that  regulation  of 
rates  on  coastwise  traffic  is  feasible  or  necessary  under  present  condi- 
tions^ and  would  be  even  less  so  under  normal  water-transportation 
conditions. 

TRANSOCEANIO  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  total  world's  tonnage  of  ships  is  62,000.000  gross  tons.  The 
prewar  tonnage  was  48,0(X),000  gross  tons.  At  present  1,640  sea- 
going vessels,  amounting  to  6,199,468  gross  tons,  are  being  built. 
This  construction  program,  as  well  as  the  increase  previously  referred 
to,  is  largely  due  to  a  program  originally  undertaken  to  meet  war  re- 
quirements. The  increase  in  American  tonnage  is  the  largest.  We 
have  before  us  a  credit  nation's  opportunity  for  world  trade,  and 
the  ships  to  carry  that  trade;  and  we  are  squarely  confronted  with 
the  determination  of  the  governmental  policy  we  shall  pursue  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented. 

The  American  merchant  marine  now  consists  of  1,943 'vessels  of 
5,387,056  gross  tons,  privately  owned,  and  1,803  vessels  of  8,078,061 
gross  tons,  controlled  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  Disre- 
garding the  inefficient  and  uneconomic  war-built  vessels,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  privately  owned  and  Government  fleets  are  substan- 
tially equal.  The  losses  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Shipping 
Board  tonnage  have  been  enormous,  aggregating  since  the  close  of 
the  war  more  than  $100,000,000.  The  capital  cost  of  American  ships, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  operation,  is  relatively  greater  than  the  capital 
cost  and  cost  of  operation  of  snips  of  most  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  Part  of  this  excess  capital  and  operating  cost  is  due  to 
the  higher  price  and  wage  levels  and  higher  standards  prevailing  in 
this  country.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  our  navigation 
laws.  Under  these  laws  a  vessel  flying  the  American  flag  can  not 
be  manned,  equipped,  and  operated  upon  the  low  cost  basis  of  the 
foreign-owned  vessels  with  which  it  must  compete.  The  losses  in- 
cident to  Government  operation  under  these  conditions  are  made  up 
out  of  the  National  Treasury.  Private  owners  must  either  pocket 
their  own  losses  in  operation  or  tie  up  their  ships. 

It  seems  clear  that  American  ships  can  not  compete  under  pres- 
ent laws  on  terms  of  equality  with  foreign  ships,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  American  ships  could  compete  with  foreign-owned  ships 
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even  under  conditions  permitting  equal  freedom  with  foreim  ships 
in  the  manning,  e<juipment,  and  operation  of  the  vessels.  JEven  if 
this  were  possible,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  American  people 
would  be  willing  to  wholly  abandon  the  higher  standard  of  manning, 
equipment,  and  operation  which  our  present  navigation  laws  require. 

These  facts  seem  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  can  not  be  maintained  on  a  basis  commensurate 
with  the  requirements  of  our  world  trade,  or  the  importance,  power, 
and  influence  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  without  some  sort 
of  Government  aid.  If  such  Government  aid  is  extended,  it  ought 
clearly  to  be  limited  to  such  aid  as  will  fairly  represent  the  difference 
in  capital  and  operating  cost  required  by  higher  American  standards 
and  more  burdensome  American  navigation  regulations,  compared 
with  foreign  capital  costs  and  costs  of  operation  and  foreign  naviga- 
tion requirements. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  maritime  policy  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  relationship  of  ocean  rates  to  domestic 
rail  and  water  rates,  is  under  consideration  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress, no  further  recommendation  with  respect  to  this  policy  is 
made  in  this  report. 

PANAMA  GANAIi  TOIXa 

The  movement  of  commodities  by  water  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  through  the  Panama  Canal  has  rapidly  increased  during 
the  last  two  years.  This  increase  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
1921.  New  lines  of  boat  service  have  been  established  and  the  lines 
already  in  the  trade  have  increased  their  sailings.  An  increasing 
volume  of  cargo  is  offered.  The  report  of  the  Grovemor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  shows  that  lumber  shipments  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1921  were  42,495,579  feet,  compared  with  1.202^9  feet  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Lumber  is  now  moving 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Atlantic  ports  at  a  monthly  average  oi 
approximately  34,000,000  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  1,360  carloads 
of  revenue  freight  per  month  had  the  business  moved  via  the  steam 
lines.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  rail  rate  of  87  cents  per  hundred- 
weight from  the  Pacific  coast  to  eastern  territory  and  6(),000  pounds 
per  car,  the  present  movement  through  the  canal,  if  it  were  trans- 
ferred in  its  entirety  to  movement  by  rail  lines,  would  mean  an 
addition  of  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars-  per 
month  to  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  transcontinental  and 
eastern  lines. 

The  tendency  of  the  movement  by  water  versus  movement  by  rail 
and  the  increased  use  of  the  canal  is  shown  in  Table  1109.  Calitomia 
oranges  and  Washington  apples  are  now  being  shipped  successfully 
through  the  canal  to  eastern  markets,  and  growers'  associations 
have  entered  into  temporary  contracts  with  steamship  companies 
which  will  result  in  the  diversion  of  heavy  tonnage  of  fruit  ship- 
ments from  the  rail  to  the  water  routes. 

It  was  not  until  January,  1921,  that  the  California  citrus  fruit 
growers  commenced  using  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the  year  1921  just 
ended,  California  shippers  transported  39,639  boxes  of  oranges  and 
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K  139,807  boxes  of  lemons  through  the  canal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
il  and  23,656  boxes  of  oranges  and  200  boxes  of  lemons  through  the 
i!    Panama  Canal  to  foreign  markets. 

Shipments  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  have  increased  in 
^     like  manner.    The  coastwise  trade  through  the  Panama  Canal  during 
!      the  fiscal  year  ended  1921  ecjualed  1,430,977  net  tons.    The  principal 
items  moving  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ports  are  wheat,  food 
r     products  in  cold  storage,  lumber,  flour,  copper,  canned  milk,  fruits, 
and  fish;  and  from  tne  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  iron,  steel, 
merchandise,  and  canned  goods.     The  competition  of  the  coast-to- 
coast  steamsnip  lines  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  factors  ii)  the 
reduction  of  the  1921  tonnage  of  transcontinental  rail  carriers.    The 
rates  of  carriers  by  water  lines  through  the  Panama  Canal  are  ap- 
proximately three-fifths  of  the  existing  rates,  all  rail. 

The  exemption  of  coastwise  shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls 
would  result,  first,  in  reducing  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  Panama 
Canal  operation  by  approximately  $1,715,458  on  the  basis  of  the  1921 
tonnage ;  and,  second,  in  further  reducingthe  water  rates,  which  are 
now  considerably  lower  than  rail  rates.  The  exact  effect  of  elimina- 
tion of  Panama  Canal  tolls  on  the  coast  and  upon  competition  be- 
tween water  and  rail  carriers  can  not  be  accurately  assessed,  but  the 
commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  tolls  through  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  operation  and  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered,  rather  than  upon  tne  effect  of  the  tolls  upon  the 
volume  of  traffic,  or  in  diverting  tonnage  from  rail  lines  to  water 
lines  or  from  water  lines  to  rail  lines.  Each  type  or  medium  of 
transportation  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  its  particular  charac- 
teristics by  which  trade  is  attracted  to  it.  ToUs  should  not  be  levied 
or  remitted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  traffic  from  rail  lines 
to  water  lines  or  from  water  lines  to  rail  line&« 
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Chapter  XI. 

FOBEIGN  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

Transportation  throughout  the  world  has  been  affected  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  conditions  created  by  the  World  War  and  are  stUI 
subject  to  the  economic  and  political  dislocations  which  followed  it, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  state-owned  railroads  have  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  war  or  met  the  economic  dislocations  with 
greater  effectiveness  than  those  privately  owned  and  operated.  In- 
deed, state-owned  railroads  have,  as  a  rule,  lass  nearly  returned  to  nor- 
mal conditions  and  readjustment  to  changed  economic  conditions  than 
privately  owned  and  operated  railroads.  In  general,  also,  service 
and  facilities  have  deteriorated,  notwithstanding  enormousdy  in- 
creased expense  of  operation  and  revenues.  Deficits  in  operation 
have  been  encountered  on  most  of  the  state-owned  railroads,  which 
have  been  met  through  the  imposition  of  taxes.  A  review  of  the 
operating  conditions  in  Canada  and  in  European  countries  may 
prove  valuable  as  an  indication  of  the  relative  condition  and  effi- 
ciency of  railway  transportation  in  other  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. 

CANADA. 

The  labor  situation  and  operating  results  of  Canadian  railroads 
have  closely  paralleled  those  of  the  United  States.  The  total  mile- 
age of  all  Imes  in  Canada  is  approximately  39,384. 

At  present  there  is  a  distinct  rivalry  between  the  Government- 
owned  railroads,  known  as  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and 
the  privately  owned  and  operated  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
The  Canadian  National  Railways  is  a  composite  system  of  the  original 
Canadian  Government  railways  and  those  lines  in  Canada  which 
have  been  unable  to  finance  themselves  independently,  thereby  forc- 
ing the  Government  to  take  them  over  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  service. 

The  year  1921  was  the  worst  in  Canadian  railway  history.  In 
January  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  over 
108  per  cent  for  all  railways  as  a  group.  While  the  Canadian 
Pacinc  was  holding  its  own,  the  Government  system  was  creating 
an  adverse  operating  expense  ratio  of  125  per  cent.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  of  the  total  operating  mileage  of  Canada  was  depending 
more  and  more  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Dominion. 

Traffic  was  falling  off  from  month  to  month,  very  much  as  it 
was  in  this  country.  Curtailment  of  operating  expense  was  nec- 
essary, and  in  April,  1921,  Canadian  roads  began  a  slashing  of 
expense  which  has  had  no  precedent  in  the  railroad  annals  of  that 
country.  While  complete  financial  statistics  for  the  entire  year  are 
not  available  at  this  writing,  the  operating  reports  for  the  first 
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eight  months  show  that  during  that  period  the  gross  earnings  of  class 
1  railroads  had  an  aggregate  of  $277,478,122,  as  compared  with  $282,- 
841,087  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1920.  Operating  ex- 
penses, on  the  other  hand,  totaled  $268,266,928,  as  against  $285,- 
592,109  for  the  preceding  year.  The  subsequent  economy  and  super- 
vision over  both  privately  operated  and  national  railways  is  largely 
responsible  for  Canadian  systems  coming  through  the  year  without 
a  financial  disaster. 

Freight  and  passenger  rates  were  increased  to  approximately  the 
same  level  as  were  granted  the  railroads  in  this  country,  although 
during  the  fall  of  1^1  freight  rates  were  ordered  reduced  by  25  per 
cent,  which  amounted  to  something  over  $3,000,000  in  freight 
revenue.  While  some  temporary  benefits  have  been  realized  by  a 
small  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  increase  in  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railway  arising  out  of  the  larger  capital 
liability  will  probably  wipe  out  any  benefits  from  increased  net 
earnings.  The  deficit  on  the  Canadian  National  Railway  for  1921 
was  $72,346,234. 

Canadian  railways  have  been  affected  directly  by  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  by  orders  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Board.  Even  where  conditions  in  Canada  were 
not  comparable  with  those  in  this  country,  Canadian  lines  have 
been  forced  to  follow  the  trend  of  events  in  the  United  States.  The 
fundamental  causes  of  the  trouble  of  ^jnstems  in  both  countries  have 
become  more  and  more  identical.  Errors  of  regulations  during 
Federal  control  in  the  United  States  have  been  equally  reflected  upon 
the  railroads  of  Canada. 

The  outlook  for  the  year  1922  is  somewhat  brighter,  as  the  trend  of 
expenses  is  downward ;  and  if  the  general  economic  stability  of  the 
country  produces  a  normal  volume  of  freight  traffic,  improvement 
should  be  shown.  There  have  been  substantial  additions  to  equip- 
ment, notably  by  the  Canadian  National  system,  and  the  railroads 
are  in  fair  physical  shape  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country. 

ENGLAND. 

The  mileage  of  130  railroads  which  were  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  and  not  returned  until  August,  1921,  was 
21,546.  The  46  railroads  not  taken  over  by  the  Government  equal  499 
miles  of  road.  The  mileage  of  all  main  tracks  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  36,499 ;  and  if  the  mileage  of  sidings  is  added,  or  14,256,  the 
total  is  brought  up  to  50,755  miles  of  track. 

Great  Britain  is  essentially  an  exporting  and  importing  nation. 
It  can  only  live  by  the  trade  it  carries  on  with  other  countries. 
During  and  since  the  war  poverty  has  become  so  keen  that  the  labor 
classes  are  working  for  considerably  lower  wages  than  they  did 
before  the  war.  These  conditions  naturally  affect  the  general  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country  and  influence  trade.  They  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  next  five  years  with  the  prosperity  of 
English  railroads,  and  the  forecast  is  that  they  are  face  to  face 
witn  the  constantly  decreasing  tonnage,  high  operating  expense, 
and  general  depression. 
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During  the  past  50  years  Great  Britain's  railroad  developments 
have  been  gradual  and  along  well-conceived  lines.  During  the 
war  the  Government  took  over  the  most  important  railroads  and 
operated  them,  and  did  not  return  the  roads  to  their  owners  until 
August,  1921,  upon  the  passage  of  the  so-called  railway  act.  This 
Government  control  has  a  dominating  influence  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  railroads,  and  for  that  reason  the  commis- 
sion desires  to  go  into  this  situation  somewhat  in  detail. 

Although  the  order  in  council  conferred  upon  the  Government  the 
right  to  control  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  these 
powers  were  not  utilized  to  their  full  extent.  The  desire  of  the 
Government  was  to  exercise  that  control  over  only  such  lines  as 
might  be  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  transport  of  military, 
naval,  or  other  traffic  of  national  importance  in  a  time  of  emergency ; 
and  although  every  line  that  could  possibly  be  included  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  was  taken  over,  there  remained  46  in  regard 
to  which  no  action  was  taken.  The  aggregate  mileage  of  the  roads 
not  taken  over  was  499  miles,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

These  130  railways  taken  over  and  returned,  and  their  approximate 
mileage,  might  be  classified  thus: 


Leadini;  independent  railway? 

Pmaller  Independent  railways 

Joint  railwa3rs 

Lines  worked  by  other  companies. 

Electric  railways 

Ught 


Total 130         21,646 


The  capital  value  of  the  lines  taken  over  was  1,200  million  dollars. 
That  of  the  lines  not  taken  over  was  42^  million  dollars. 

AUowing  for  small  companies  whose  revenue  and  expenditure 
were  included  in  the  accounts  of  other  railway  companies,  the  num- 
ber of  those  with  which  the  railway  executive  committee  had  direct 
relations  under  Government  control  was  80. 

LENGTH  OF  LINE  AND  LENGTH  OF  TRACK. 

The  figures  given  above  concerning  the  railways  taken  over  relate 
to  geographical  miles,  otherwise  "length  of  line,"  and  not  to 
"  length  or  track  " — an  important  detail  in  regard  to  which  British 
railways  do  not  generally  get  all  the  credit  they  deserve  in  the  com- 
parisons which  international  statistics  make  between  them  and  rail- 
ways overseas. 

In  England  and  Wales,  at  least,  the  railways  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  second  and  other  multiples  of  track  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  proportion  of  single  track  to  length 
of  line  is,  in  fact,  only  33  per  cent  in  England  and  Wales,  as  com- 
pared with  59  per  cent  in  Scotland,  80  per  cent  in  Ireland,  57  per 
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cent  in  France,  67.4  per  cent  in  Prussia  (State  railways),  and  61.7 
per  cent  in  Germany  (entire  system).  In  England  there  are  to  be 
round  up  to  22  separate  tracks  of  railway  laid  side  by  side;  yet  a 
>  mile  of  such  railway,  when  owned  by  a  single  company,  counts  as  no 
,  more  than  1  mile  in  respect  to  "  length  of  line."  On  this  basis  a  mile 
of  the  perfect  network  of  lines  at  Crewe,  for  example,  is  equivalent 
to  no  more  than  a  mile  of  single-track  line  in  the  most  sparsely  pop- 
ulated district  of  any  country  overseas. 

At  the  end  of  Government  control  the  deficit  from  unified  opera- 
tions in  August,  1921,  approximated  $250,000,000,  although  rates  of 
carriage  were  substantially  increased  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1920.  Freight  rates  were  increased  a  total  of 
112  per  cent  and  passenger  rates  75  per  cent.  On  January  1,  1922, 
the  British  Government  owed  the  corporate  companies  $125,000,000, 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  so-called  railway  act. 

The  railway  statistics  for  all  lines  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  from  September  12,  1920,  to  and  including  August,  1921, 
show  that  the  total  gross  receipts  for  Great  Britain  during  that 
year  was  $1,240,000,000,  contrasted  with  an  expenditure  of  $1,224,- 
000,000,  or  an  operating  ratio  of  98.8  per  cent.  The  Government 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  lines  in  1920  amounted  to  $213,- 
000,000.  This  poor  financial  showing  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  on  January  15,  1920,  freight  rates  were  further  increased  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

The  total  engine  mileage  of  all  railways  in  Great  Britain  in  1920 
was  675,476,239  miles,  an  increase  of  8.03  per  cent  over  1919.  Train 
mileage  was  378,070,430,  as  against  348,911,830  in  the  year  1919.  The 
average  receipts  per  train-mile  from  passenger  train  traffic  fell  from 
$2.66  in  1919  to  $2.40  in  1920,  and  from  freight  train  traffic  they  in- 
creased from  $2.48  in  1918  to  $4.20  in  1920.  On  class  1  railroads 
of  the  United  States  the  average  receipts  per  train-mile  from  pas- 
senger train  traffic  in  1919  was  $2.56,  and  in  1920  $2.89 ;  for  freight 
tram  traffic  in  1919,  $6.20,  in  1920,  $6.87.  The  average  haul  per  ton 
of  freight  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  four  times  greater 
than  in  England. 

That  Great  Britain  has  been  suffering  from  post-war  conditions 
to  a  greater  extent  than  has  the  United  States,  in  the  relationship  of 
transportation  to  agriculture  and  industry,  is  indicated  by  an  extract 
from  the  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  of  192^  of  London,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

However,  if  the  railways  are  to  be  put  into  a  solvent  condition,  there  Is 
urgent  need  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  and  mineral 
traffic,  and  this  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  same  kind  of  stimulating  treatment 
as  the  passenger  traffic.  The  present  high  railway  rates  were  Imposed  on 
September  1,  1920,  the  theory  being  that  they  would  wipe  out  the  accumulated 
deficit  on  working  by  July  31,  1921,  and  that  as  from  August  1,  1921,  they  couhl 
be  reduced.  The  two  coal  strikes  and  the  great  depression  of  trade  which  inter- 
vened have  completely  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  looked  for  equilibrium. 
So  far  from  additional  revenue  being  earned,  the  railways  have  been  losing 
money  for  months.  Consequently,  the  railway  companies  are  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  effect  any  lowering  of  those  rates  which  constitute  such  a  severe  tax  on 
trade  and  industry. 
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This  situation  is  further  portrayed  in  an  extract  from  the  same 
yearbook  covering  railroad  problems  in  England  for  1921 : 

A  new  project  for  the  improvement  of  transport  fadUties  between  the  north 
and  south  of  England  is  to  be  laid  before  the  ministry  of  transport.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  a  new  tunnel  under  the  Thames  between  Gravesend  and  Tilbury, 
and  to  construct  a  new  connecting  railway  across  Essex,  Harts,  and  Beds,  effect- 
ing junctions  with  the  Great  Eastern  main  lines  at  Ingatestone  and  Sawbridge- 
worth,  the  Great  Northern  at  Stevenage,  the  Northwestern  at  Luton,  and  the 
Midland  at  Bedford.  This,  however,  is  but  a  slight  variation  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkins*  scheme  of  establishing  direct  communication  between  Dover  and  the 
southeast  of  England  and  the  Midlands  and  the  north  for  the  huge  volume  <if 
traiilc  which  at  present  goes  through  London.  Unfortunately,  the  prospect  of 
any  new  railway  schemes  entailing  capital  expenditure  fructifying  for  some  time 
to  come  is  remote.  The  depreciation  of  existing  railway  securities,  which  is 
among  the  effects  of  the  war  and  injudicious  Government  control,  precludes 
the  companies  from  committing  themselves  to  undertakings  dependent  upon 
the  raising  of  fresh  capital.  Before  the  war  the  railways  used  to  spend  on 
an  average  from  20  to  30  millions  a  year  on  new  capital  works,  whereas  they 
are  now  spending  only  from  4  to  5  millions.  Such  a  big  shrin^tge  represents 
a  heavy  loss  to  wage  earners  in  the  railway  industry,  and  helps  to  swell  unem- 
ployment. The  railways  are  thirsting  to  set  to  work  upon  Improvements  and 
extensions  which  are  urgently  needed  for  accommodating  traffic  and  creating 
better  facilities,  but  they  are  paralyzed  by  the  financial  problem. 

FRANCE. 

There  are  approximately  24,885  miles  of  railroads  in  France, 
divided  into  seven  systems.  Five  of  these  systems  are  owned  by 
the  State,  but  have  been  given  over  for  operating  purposes  to  pri- 
vate companies.  These  concessions  to  private  operators  expire  on 
all  five  systems  between  1950  and  1960.  The  two  other  railways  are 
State  owned  and  operated. 

The  war  imposed  a  tremendous  strain  upon  the  French  systems. 
There  were  about  1,802  miles  of  line  destroyed  or  damaged,  3.480  miles 
of  track,  I.S-IO  bridges,  12  tunnels,  690  buildings,  and  150  water 
tanks  demolished.  Five  of  the  larger  and  principal  shops  in  France 
had  to  be  entirely  rebuilt.  At  present  all  of  these  demolished  prop- 
erties have  been  restored  and  are  working  on  about  the  same  basis 
as  in  1914.  As  a  result  of  purchases  and  delivery  of  equipment 
which  the  terms  of  the  armistice  required  from  Germany,  the  rail- 
ways of  France  now  possess  about  1,000  more  locomotives,  or  a  6 
per  cent  increase  over  the  1914  period.  They  also  have  an  addition 
of  50,000  freight  cars,  or  15  per  cent  increase  over  the  1914  period. 
From  November  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1921,  in  their  own  workshops 
and  in  those  of  private  car  companies,  the  French  railways  i*epaired 
2,720  passenger  cars,  863  baggage  cars,  and  over  200,000  freight  cars. 
In  1913  the  percentage  of  bad-order  locomotives  on  hand  equaled 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  ownership,  and  on  December  1,  1918,  18.4  per 
cent,  and  at  the  present  time  16.6  per  cent.  This  situation  is  ex- 
pected to  become  normal  again  at  the  end  of  1922. 

An  almost  daily  car  shortage  now  exists  in  France,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  daily  average  car  loadings  have  increased.  The 
number  of  freight  trains  in  use  is  approximately  on  a  prewar  level, 
there  being  in  daily  operation  at  the  present  time  832  trains,  whereas 
in  1913  there  were  885.  The  average  haul  has  greatly  increased.  As 
shown  on  one  typical  railroad  of  France  where  the  daily  mileage  is 
now  nearly  35,540  as  against  29,827  in  1913  and  the  tonnage  carried 
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is  20,000,000  tons  as  against  17,000,000  in  1913.  A  greater  transpor- 
tation in  the  carrying  of  commodities  by  express  companies  is  noted, 
especially  in  the  transportation  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  For  in- 
stance, the  Paris  station  of  the  French  Express  Co.  received  in  June 
and  July,  1921,  50,000  tons  of  goods  for  markets  as  compared  with 
48,000  tons  in  1920  and  32,000  tons  in  1913. 

While  the  situation  with  reference  to  railway  finances  has  im- 
proved more  rapidly  in  France  than  in  any  other  European  country 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  are  still  apparent.  During  1920  the 
French  railways  created  a  total  deficit  of  $601,400,000;  and  the  ad- 
justed deficits  for  the  year  1921  are  approximately  $368,200,000; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  deficits  for  1922  will  l>e  very  close  to 
$230,400,000. 

On  March  31, 1918,  passenger  and  freight  rates  were  raised  25  per 
cent.  On  February  15,  1920,  the  passenger  rates  were  further  in- 
creased approximately  50  per  cent  and  the  freight  rates  115  per  cent. 
Hence  at  the  present  time  the  freight  rates  in  France  are  approxi- 
mately 140  per  cent  greater  than  in  1914  and  the  passenger  rates  75 
per  cent  greater. 

FTALY. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Italian  railroads  in  December,  1920,  was 
11,479  miles.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  Italian  railroads  are 
owned  and  operated  by  tne  Grovernment.  At  present  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  critical  examination  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  railroads.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Government  ownership 
and  control  in  1915  the  balance  sheet  has  been  showing  a  loss,  and  it 
is  reported  that  for  the  year  1920-21  that  deficit  will  be  $280,000,000. 
The  revenues  are  estimated  at  $600,000,000  and  the  expenses  at 
$880,000,000.  The  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  increased  with 
a  view  of  reducing  the  1920-21  deficit.  Freight  rates  have  been  in- 
creased by  400  per  cent  above  the  rates  of  1915,  while  the  passenger 
fares  have  been  increased  approximately  250  per  cent.  During 
January  and  February,  1921,  passenger  traffic  decreased  from  23  to 
58  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  traffic  of  November-December, 
1920;  and  during  the  same  period  freight  traffic  decreased  about 
50  per  cent.  The  freight  costs  in  Italy  have  been  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  create  an  accentuated  disproportionate  relativity 
with  commodity  prices  and  to  such  an  extent  that  merchants  are 
fast  diverting  their  business  to  the  motor-vehicle  routes,  whose  rates 
of  carriage  in  many  instances  are  50  per  cent  lower  than  those  now 
applied  on  the  railroads.  The  Italian  Parliament  recently  voted 
$400,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  railway  facilities,  but  even  this 
amount  is  not  enough  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work.  To  apply  on 
the  reparations  account  the  Italian  Government  has  called  upon 
Grermany  to  furnish  much  of  the  materials  for  the  improvements  of 
her  railways  and  for  the  el^trification  of  the  most  important  lines. 
The  greatest  efficiency  in  the  railways  of  Italy  is  in  the  increase  of 
new  equipment  and  double  track. 

SWITZERLAND 

•  With  8,883,700  population  Switzerland  has  a  total  of  1,895  miles 
of  line  owned  by  the  Government  and  approximately  1,600  miles  of 
smaller   narrow-gauge   or  cog-wheel   or  tramway   '^ip^/R^B?^ 
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private  corporations.  The  financial  situation  of  both  federal  and 
private  lines  in  Switzerland  is  serious.  The  Switzerland  railway 
receipts  for  the  seven  months  of  1921.  compared  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920,  show  tnat  the  passenger  traffic  rose 
from  $26,780,000  to  $27,600,000,  or  approximately  3  per  cent.  The 
tremendous  increase  in  passenger- fares  has  failed  to  produce  in- 
creased earnings  to  any  appreciable  extent,  as  practically  90  per  cent 
of  the  passengers  chose  to  ride  on  the  third-class  basis  as  soon  as 
the  fares  were  increased.  The  results  of  the  first  10  months  working 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  of  1921  are  worse  than  those  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1920,  which  was  considered  a  very  unfavor- 
able year  from  a  railroad-receipt  standpoint.  Unlike  France  and 
other  European  countries  more  directly  affected  by  the  war,  the 
rolling  stock  has  deteriorated  but  little,  and  the  roadway  and  struc- 
tures have  been  kept  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  Swiss  railways, 
however^  will  not  fully  recover  financially  until  all  of  Europe  re- 
covers. A  great  percentage  of  the  tonnage  is  represented  by  inter- 
national movement,  and  this  tonnage  has  declined  perceptibly,  being 
measured  by  the  economic  conditions  of  Switzerland's  neighbors. 

RUSSIA. 

The  mileage  of  railways  of  Russia  has  increased  from  14,070  miles 
in  1880  to  approximately  37.000  miles  in  1921.  The  density  of  traffic 
has  increased  three  and  a  half  times  during  this  period  andf  the  num- 
ber of  ton-miles  per  inhabitant  increased  approximately  five  times  in 
17  years.  In  Asiatic  Russia  the  mileage  increased  to  approximately 
10,000  miles  from  1890  to  1918,  not  including  the  Russian-Chinese 
Railway.  Railway  construction  reached  the  maximum  during  the 
decade  from  1895  to  1904.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was 
approximately  45,500  miles  of  railroad  in  Russia,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  owned  by  the  Government.  At  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were 
under  construction  about  9,400  miles,  of  which  3,800  miles  were  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that,  but  for  the  war, 
the  mileage  of  Russia's  railways,  including  those  of  tlie  new-formed 
border  States,  would  have  reached  65,000  by  the  end  of  1921. 

The  formation  of  a  series  of  independent  border  States  growing 
out  of  the  war  has  greatly  reduced  the  mileage  of  Soviet  Russia, 
because  the  greatest  density  of  railway  mileage  was  in  these  border 
States. 

The  equipment  situation  in  Russia  is  worse  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  earth.  Out  of  a  total  of  19,106  locomotives  in  good  condition 
before  the  war  there  were  in  August,  1921,  only  about  6,000  reported 
in  working  order,  or  a  decrease  of  approximately  68  per  cent.  To-day 
about  1,000  of  the  remainder  are  idle  owing  to  lack  of  fuel.  Service- 
able freight  cars  were  reported  to  have  decreased  from  48  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  number. 

Roadbeds  are  stated  to  be  in  very  bad  condition;  in  fact,  unless 
25,000,000  ties  are  immediately  laid,  certain  sections  of  Russia  will 
have  to  be  closed  to  traffic.  Considerable  mileage  of  branch  lines 
has  already  been  removed  and  used  for  repair  material. 

Tlic  railway  systems  in  Russia  are  so  inadequate,  deteriorated,  and 
mismanaged  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  comparison  with  the 
transportation  systems  of  other  countries. 
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GERMANY. 

The  total  length  of  the  German  railways  is  approximately  36,000 
miles,  of  ^which  69.5  per  cent  is  double  or  multiple  track.  The  loss  of 
territories  through  the  peace  treaty  led  to  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500  miles  from  the  prewar  mileage.  The  railroads  are  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated.  The  latest  figures  available  are  for 
1919,  and  they  show  that  the  total  capital  investment  amounted  to 
$5,333,000,000.  Freight  rates  were  increased  since  our  entry  into  the 
war  up  to  November  1, 1921,  by  1,359  per  cent  over  the  prewar  level. 
Regardless  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  German  railways  and  the 
tremendous  increase  in  transportation  expenses,  together  with  the 
increase  in  freight  costs,  operating  methods  are  rapidly  improving, 
and  the  introduction  of  standard  rolling  stock  of  greater  eflSciency 
and  the  uses  of  the  latest  appliances  for  eflScient  locomotive  perform- 
ance, such  as  superheaters  and  feed- water  heaters,  are  being  under- 
Uken. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  the  State  operates  3,425  miles  of  line,  which  equals 
about  one-half  of  the  standard-gauge  mileage  and  38  per  cent  of 
the  total  mileage  of  that  country.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  lines 
in  Norway  are  operated  by  the  State.  In  Sweden  the  freight  rates 
are  now  from  100  to  200  per  cent  higher  than  in  1913.  But  it 
is  exp^ected  that  with  the  general  decrease  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  this  level  of  freight  charges  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  for  the  coming  year.  The  passenger  rates  in  Sweden  have 
been  increased  from  238  to  330  per  cent.  Similar  increases  in  rates 
have  taken  place  in  Norway. 

Information  in  this  chapter  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Railway  Age,  and  their  European  editor  advises  that  the  figures 
shown  in  dollars  representing  operating  results  of  foreign  lines  were 
reached  in  the  following  manner: 

England :  $5  to  the  pound ;  24  cents  to  the  shilling. 

France:  5  francs  to  $1. 

Italy :  5  Ure  to  $1 ;  2,204  pounds  to  1  ton. 

Switzerland :  5  francs  equal  to  $1 ;  2,204  pounds  to  1  ton. 

(irermany:  5  marks  to  $1. 

The  analysis  of  the  English  railway  situation  was  obtained  from 
the  minister  of  transport  of  Great  Britain;  the  French  railway 
sitaation  from  an  eminent  French  railwajr  executive;  the  Italian 
from  an  Italian  railway  executive;  the  Switzerland  situation  from 
an  English  authority;  the  Russian  from  the  professor  of  economics 
in  the  University  of  Moscow;  the  German  from  Mr.  G.  Eeder  of 
Berlin ;  the  Norway  and  Sweden  situation  from  the  oflScers  and  sec- 
retaries of  the  Government-owned  road. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  transportation  systems  throughout  most 
of  the  world  have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  transition — 
a  period  of  recovery  from  war  conditions  with  no  definite  measure  as 
to  what  the  permanent  level  of  rates  or  final  readjustment  will  be. 
While  the  railway  systems  in  the  war  areas  of  war  devastation  have 
been  affected  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  upheaval  of  economic  condi- 
tions than  the  railroads  of  this  country,  all  of  our  transportation 
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systems,  steam  lines,  electric  lines,  water  transportation,  etc.,  are 
now  in  the  melting  pot  of  readjustment  to  a  more  normal  basis  of 
operation  and  service.  At  the  height  of  the  postwar  period  of  transi- 
tion Confess  enacted  the  transportation  act,  a  part  of  which  is  no^Rf 
embodied  in  the  so-called  interstate  commerce  act  Necessaril}^  its 
provisions  must  be  changed  according  to  the  new  demands  required 
Dy  our  economic  development.  This  is  not  the  time  to  make  a  gen- 
eral revision  and  reor^nization  of  ail  the  provisions  of  this  act,  but 
as  the  changed  conditions  in  the  country  may  warrant,  changes  in 
our  transportation  legislation  should  precede  the  need  in  the  neiv^ 
relationsfiip  which  is  fast  approaching  between  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  industry. 
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Chapteb  XII. 
HISTOBT  OF  RAILWAT  TRANSFOBTATION. 

The  progress  of  civilization  from  the  dawn  of  history  has  been 
dependent  upon  transportation  in  greater  degree-  than  upon  any 
other  single  factor  or  influence.  Trading  in  the  great  basic  com- 
modities as  we  know  them  to-day  was  unknown  in  the  early  years 
of  written  history.  The  scattered  tribes  had  little  commercial  mter- 
course  one  with  the  other  and  were  of  necessity  dependent  on  the 
bounties  of  nature  in  their  immediate  environment,  which  was  nec- 
essarily not  far  removed  from  the  warmer  sections  of  the  world.  If 
nature  failed  them  in  furnishing  food,  they  must  move  to  some  more 
favored  locality  or  starve. 

With  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some  for  a  more  permanent  place 
of  residence  and  the  establishment  of  communities,  the  necessity  for 
means  of  trading  and  exchange  of  commodities  developed,  but  was 
much  restricted  until  travel  by  water  was  introducea.  This  easy 
means  of  transportation  rapidly  extended  the  inhabited  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  was  soon  followed  by  an  extensive  inter- 
change of  commodities.  The  sea  and  navigable  waterways  were, 
however,  the  only  avenues  of  commerce,  and  many  years  elapsed 
before  these  were  supplemented  by  artificial  routes  in  the  form  of 
canals. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  in  this  present  day  how  great  nations  grew 
and  flourished  under  such  restricted  means  of  communication  which 
must  leave  vast  inland  territories  isolated  or  uninhabited.  We  have 
in  some  sections  of  the  globe  even  at  present  practically  such  condi- 
tions, which  are  tolerable  for  their  inhabitants  merely  because  of 
their  state  of  barbarism  or  lack  of  civilization  and  education.  Their 
needs  and  wants  are  simple,  as  must  have  been  those  of  our  own 
ancestors  under  like  conditions. 

With  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  desire  for  the  society  of 
neighboring  tribes  and  their  goods  as  the  growth  of  the  population 
spread  in  ever-increasing  distances,  the  necessity  for  commerce  and 
easy  communication  followed,  but  the  interchange  of  the  great  basic 
commodities  was  still  restricted  to  waterways,  so  that  immense  inland 
areas  were  prohibited  from  the  free  exchange  of  goods  and  products 
of  the  soil  where  long  hauls  were  necessary  to  find  markets.  In  the 
interior,  distances  were  stated  not  in  miles  but  in  the  number  of 
hours  required  to  walk  from  one  place  to  another,  and  this  mode  of 
naeasuring  distances  is  still  followed  in  parts  of  Europe  to-day  where 
there  is  no  railroad  communication.  Au  progress  was  comparatively 
slow  until  the  introduction  of  steam,  and  the  invention  and  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  locomotive  made  possible  the  greatest  progress  of 
all  time. 

The  improvement  of  the  steam  locomotive  has,  more  than  all  other 
elements  in  railroad  operation,  made  possible  the  phenomenal  growth 
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and  development  in  our  inland  transportation  and  brought  about  the 
efficiency  and  great  success  attained  during  the  short  period  of  90 
years  of  our  history,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  has  in  largest  measure  made  possible  the  rapid  strides  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  nation. 

In  1827  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  procured  the  charter  of  the 
present  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  its 
construction  was  begun,  the  first  act  bein^  performed  by  the  vener- 
able  Charles  Carroll,  the  only  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground, 
Mr.  Carroll  said :  "  I  consider  this  among  the  most  important  acts 
of  my  life,  second  only  to  that  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, even  if  second  to  that." 

The  laying  of  rails  within  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  not  begun 
until  the  fall  of  1829,  and  the  first  section  of  the  15  miles  to  Ellicott's 
mills  was  opened  on  May  22, 1830. 

The  rails  were  longitudinal  sills,  on  which  was  placed  a  thin  bar  or 
strap  of  iron ;  and  although  some  locomotives  were  in  use  in  England 
and  two  or  three  had  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  this  road 
was,  for  nearly  a  year  after  it  opened,  operated  by  horsepower. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  propel  trains  by  the  use  of 
sails.  Recognizing  that  a  more  efficient  power  was  needed  than  that 
of  horses,  the  company  invited  proposals  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1831,  for  the  construction  of  a  steam  engine,  specifying  "  whicn 
when  in  operation  must  not  exceed  3|  tons  in  weight,  and  must  on 
a  level  road  be  capable  of  drawing,  day  by  day,  15  tons,  inclusive 
of  the  weight  of  wagons,  15  miles  per  hour." 

The  first  locomotive  ever  used  in  the  United  States  was  one  im- 
ported from  England  in  1829.  It  was  shipped  by  river  and  canal 
to  Honesdale  for  use  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  It  was 
named  the  "  Stourbridge  Lion  "  and  made  its  trial  trip  on  August 
8,  1829,  which  was  successful,  but  the  locomotive  was  found  to  be 
too  heavy  for  the  track  and  its  use  abandoned. 

The  nrst  locomotive  ever  built  in  America  and  the  second  in 
use  was  constructed  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  Works  in  New  York 
in  1830.  It  was  called  the  "  Best  Friend  of  Charleston,''  having  been 
built  for  use  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad,  then  under  construc- 
tion ;  it  reached  Charleston  in  October  and  was  placed  on  the  road 
on  November  2,  1830;  the  second  engine  constructed  at  the  same 
works  was  also  for  this  same  road. 

The  third  locomotive  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  also  the 
product  of  the  same  foundry  works  and  was  placed  on  the  Mohawk 
&  Hudson,  now  a  i)art  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  1831. 
This  locomotive  weighed  3  tons  and  was  placed  on  the  road  between 
two  planes  worked  by  stationary  engines,  one  at  Albany,  3,102  feet 
long,  and  one  near  Schenectady,  22046  feet  long.  This  locomotive 
replaced  the  Stourbridge  Lion,  of  English  make,  which  was  found 
too  heavy  for  the  track. 

The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  become  discouraged 
with  various  experiments  for  a  motive  power  superior  to  horse 
power.  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  had  purchased  a  tract  of  1,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore  and  concluded  that  his 
speculation  would  be  a  loss  unless  the  railroad  became  a  success, 
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whereupon  he  invested  himself  in  the  troubles  of  the  directors  of 
:  the  railroad  and  proceeded  to  build  the  first  American  locomotive. 
.  It  was  not  intended  for  actual  service  on  the  road  but  only  as  a 
working  model  and  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  go  around  curves. 
The  bouer  was  about  the  size  of  a  wash  boiler  and  the  tubes  were 
old  musket  barrels.  When  finished  it  was  so  insignificant  in  appear- 
ance that  he  named  it  the  Tom  Thumb. 

On  August  28, 1830,  with  6  men  on  the  engine,  which  was  no  larger 
than  a  hand  car  of  to-day,  and  36  men  on  a  car  attached,  the  trip  to 
Ellicotts  Mills  was  made,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  up  an  average  grade 
of  18  feet  to  the  mile,  in  1  hour  and  12  minutes,  and  the  return  trip 
in  57  minutes.  In  some  places  a  speed  of  18  miles  per  hour  was 
attained. 

In  response  to  invitation  for  proposals  to  build  a  locomotive,  with 
certain  specifications  as  to  weight  and  performance,  published  by 
tiie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  January  4,  183^1,  three  engines  were  offered 
to  the  company,  but  only  one,  that  built  by  Phineas  Davis^  of  York, 
Pa.,  was  accepted  as  coming  up  to  the  required  specifications. 
Altnough  this  engine  was  incapable  of  surmounting  anv  considerable 
grades,  it  gave  the  company  assurance  that  the  use  of  steam  power 
was  practicable. 

In  1832  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  imdertook  to  build  a  locomotive  for 
the  Philadelphia,  Germantown  &  Norristown  Railroad,  which  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  June  6,  1882,  and  owned  ^^ine  splendid  cars,^' 
horses  furnishing  the  motive  power.  These  cars  were  old  Concord 
stage  coaches  provided  with  flanged  wheels  to  enable  them  to  stay 
on  the  rails.  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  at  the  time  was  a  watchmaker  and 
did  not  dream  that  in  accepting  the  order  to  build  this  locomotive 
he  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  great  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  loc<nnotive,  named  Old  Ironsides,  was  placed  in  service  <m 
NoTember  23, 1882. 

There  were  no  brakes  on  either  engine  or  cars  and  the  only  means 
of  stopping  was  by  reversing  the  en^ne.  The  locomotive  weighed 
7  tons,  2  tons  more  than  prescribed  m  the  contract,  and  because  of 
this  and  its  eccentricities  m  starting  and  stopping,  the  directors  of 
the  road  were  inclined  to  reject  it,  but  finally  compromised  by  accept- 
ing  it  at  $3,500  instead  of  pajring  the  agreed  price  of  $4,000. 

When  the  engineers^  in  laying  out  a  railroad,  came  to  a  hill  they 
could  not  go  around,  they  laid  a  line  of  rail  straight  up  the  slope, 
called  it  an  inclined  plane  and  placed  a  stationary  engine  at  the  top 
to  haul  the  cars  up.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  locomotives  could 
only  travel  on  level  track,  just  as  ttiey  had  previously  attempted  to 
prove  by  scientific  formula  that  the  locomotive  could  not  move  its 
own  weight,  much  less  draw  a  load,  because  the  wheels  would  re- 
volve impotently  on  the  rail  or  groimd  without  moving  forward 
at  alL 

In  1836,  William  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  a  young  locomotive 
builder  and  rival  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  built  a  locomotive  which 
he  named  the  Washin^n  for  use  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Columbia 
Railroad.  It  had  cylinders  10  by  18  inches  and  a  single  pair  of 
drivers  48  inches  in  diameter;  its  bloiler  carried  the  heavy  pressure  of 
90  pounds  of  steam  and  its  weight  was  14,400  poumds. 
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Upon  trial  on  the  inclined  plane  at  Philadelphia,  a  grade  of  869 
feet  to  the  mile,  the  Washington  steadily  puffed  its  way  up  to  the 
top.  No  one  was  willing  to  believe  the  statement  of  a  tale  ^so  ob- 
vious in  its  fabrication,"  as  it  was  well  known  that  a  lo(»motive 
simply  could  not  negotiate  an  inclined  plane  simply  by  its  own 
power.  The  following  extracts  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Kailroad  Journal  of  July  30,  1836,  describes  in  part  the  results 
of  a  trial  trip  which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  editor : 

The  engine  started  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  and  on  the  plane.  After  proceed- 
Ing^  a  few  feet  the  wheels  were  found  to  slip  and  the  enirine  returned.  It  was 
said  that  the  rails  were  found  to  have  been  oUed  at  this  pbice,  hot  a  smaR 
^antity  of  sand  was  strewn  on  the  spot  and  the  engine  proceeded.  She 
regularly  and  steadily  gained  speed  as  she  advanced  to  the  very  top,  x>»^^«^"g 
over  the  plane  in  2  minutes  and  24  seconds. 

The  enthusiasm  of  feeling  manifested  can  not  be  described.  So  complete  a 
triumph  bad  aever  been  obtained.  The  doubts  that  had  bees  eirtertalned  by 
0ome  and  the  fears  of  others  were  dispeUed  in  an  instant  The  eagsr  look 
that  settled  upon  every  one's  face  gave  way  to  that  of  confident  success,  while 
all  present  expressed  their  gratification  in  loud  and  repeated  cheers. 

The  length  of  the  plane  Is  2,800  feet ;  the  grade  369  feet  to  the  mile,  or  1  toot 
r1s9e  in  14.8  f^t,  which  Is  a  nmeh  steeper  grade  than  the  plirae9  on  the  Mohawk 
«c  Hudson  Bailroad,  those  being  1  foot  in  18,  makiOEg  an  aacent  oC  W^  teet  in 
2,800.  The  weight  of  the  engine  with  water  was  14,930  pounds;  the  Joad  drawn 
up  the  plane,  including  the  tender  with  coal  and  water,  two  pas.senger  cars 
with  53  passengers,  was  31,270  pounds;  steam  pressure,  less  than  80  poun^  to 
the  sQuare  inch ;  time  of  run,  2  minutes  24  seconds.  It  is  to  he  remembered 
that  the  rails  were  wet  with  dew.  As  to  the  oil,  it  was  afterwards  menHooed 
that  bets  were  made  with  the  workmen  to  a  considerable  amotfnt  and  thoaB 
having  been  lost  by  the  successful  performance  of  the  engine  on  a  former  day- 
were  quadrupled,  and  to  save  themselves  it  Is  not  tmlikely  that  this  means 
was  provided  to  accelerate  the  descent  rather  than  the  asicent^of  Ihe  engine. 

The  party  again  emtmrked  after  examining  the  workshops  and.proceded  to 
PaoU  for  breakfast  and  thence  to  Lancaster,  the  engine  conveying  at  tUe  sau«e 
time  a  number  of  freight  cars.  The  unfortunate  location  of  this  roads  is  very 
evident ;  frequent  and  short  curves  are  introduced  so  uniformly  that  It  wouI<l 
he  supposed  that  such  a  location  was  to  be  pMferred  to  a  direet  one. 

We  arrived  at  Lancaster  and  partook  of  an  excellent  <&mer.  After  dftsner 
the  company  were  presented  to  Gov.  Ritner,  who  was  then  in  town.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  the  party  some  few  miles  from  Lancaster,  when  he  left  ug, 
much  gratified  with  his  rapid  Journey.  We  returned  In  nn  elght-wlieeled  car, 
a  form  that  we  BEiuch  admired.  The  whole  weight  attached  to  the  engine,  tender, 
etc.,  included,  must  have  been  over  14  tons.  The  time  of  the  run,  exetosivc  of 
stoppage,  from  Lancaster  to  the  heed  of  the  SchuykiU  Inclined  plane,  was  8 
hours  11  minutes,  being  a  distance  of  76  miles.  This,  it  Is  to  be  remembered, 
was  over  a  road  having  curvatures  of  less  than  600  feet  radius,  up  ascents  of 
sometimes  45  feet  to  the  mile.  On  levd  and  straight  portions  of  the  road 
a  velocity  of  4fl  miles  an  hour  was  Httaiaed.  As  the  trip  had  already  been  p(Po- 
tracted  this  engine  was  obliged  to  leiave  on  her  retarn  to  Lancaster  the  saai^ 
evening  and  we  descended  by  the  rope.  We  returned  to  the  city  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  convinced  of  the  smcess  of  our  host,  Mr.  Norris,  and  having,  In 
the  language  of  one  of  our  party,  **  llv<^  sir  days  Inf  one." 

Even  after  many  demonstrations  and  actual  daily  performance  in 
climbinf^  of  grades  many  people  were  still  skeptical  and  in  a  com- 
mimication  to  the  Railroad  Journal  on  March  11,  1837,  this  was  de- 
scribed as  "an  account  of  deede  done  in  flagrant  and  open  violation 
of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  was  proven  by  elaborate  algebraic 
formulae  that  the  Washington  did  not  climb  the  hill,  because  it  couldf 
not;  and  that  no  other  locomotive  ever  could  climb  an  ascending 
grade  by  its  own  power/' 

Long  and  earnest  discussio^is  in  the  columns  of  the  Railroad  Jour- 
nal concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  an  engine  climb- 
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ing  aliill  continued,  but  as  it  was  shown  by  daily  demonstration  that 
it  could  be  done,  the  controversy  finally  died  out. 

While  the  locomotive  was  demonstrating  its  ability,  and  improve- 
ments in  its  construction  were  producing  greater  eflSciency  in  its 
tractive  power,  improvements  were  also  being  made  in  othejf  equip- 
ment From  the  adaptation  of  the  Concord  stage  coach,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  flanged  wheels  gradually  there  were  evolved  cars  especially 
idapted  for  railroads,  and  as  early  as  1836  passenger  coaches  along 
the  lines  of  present  equipment  were  built  which  had  eight  wheels. 

The  small  cMnmerce  which  Baltimore  had  enjoyed  along  the  Na- 
tional Turnpike  across  the  AUeghenies  and  on  to  Cincinnati  was 
threatened  on  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  and  means  were 
sought  to  meet  the  competition  of  this  easier  route  by  the  merchants 
of  Baltimore,  in  part  through  the  building  of  the  Chesapeake  A 
Ohio  Canal,  but  it  was  soon  determined  that  only  the  building  of  a 
railroad  could  successfully  overcome  the  handicap.  It  was  in  this 
movement  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  conceived. 

In  1833  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  reached  Harpers  Ferry ;  in  January, 
1838,  the  Washington  branch  carried  the  first  mail  dispatched  by  rau- 
Toad  and  by  a  contract  signed  with  the  Baltimore  &  Washington  and 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmii^ton  &  Baltimore  mails  were  carried  be- 
tween Washington  and  Philadelphia.  This  initiated  the  present 
system  of  carrying  mails. 

Cumberland,*  198  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  reached  in  1842,  but 
construction  to  the  Ohio  River  was  delayed  seven  years  because  of 
mability  to  raise  necessary  funds. ,  Other  difficulties  were  met  in  the 
rough  country  traversed.  Wh«i  first  built  there  were  between  Cum- 
berland and  Wheeling  11  tunnels  of  a  total  lenstii  of  11,156  feet  and 
113  bridges  of  a  total  length  of  7,008  feet,  including  the  Monongahela 
Viaduct  650  feet  long,  then  the  longest  iron  bridge  in  America.  The 
last  rail  was  finally  laid  December,  1852,  and  the  first  train  ran  into 
Wheeling  January  1, 1858. 

Regular  train  service  between  Baltimore  and  Wheeling  was  now 
ertablished.  This  railroad,  which  less  than  25  years  before  started 
with  horsepower,  now  owned  139  locomotives,  96  passenger  cars,  and 
2^7  freight  cars.  The  first  year  after  reachmg  Cumberland  in  1848 
there  were  4,964  tons  of  coal  shipped  by  rail.  In  1850  the  shipments 
of  coal  had  reached  132,534  tons.  In  1832  there  were  transported 
352  tons  of  grain  and  in  1852  this  traffic  had  grown  to  5,000  tona 
Wheeling,  however,  was  not  a  satisfactory  terminus,  and  on  May  1, 
1857,  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad  having  been  completed 
from  Parkersburg  to  Grafton,  one  of  the  best  constructed  roads  at 
Ae  time,  its  108  miles  of  railroad  were  taken  over  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

The  simultaneous  opening  of  this  line  from  Baltimore  to  Parkers- 
burg on  the  Ohio,  the  Marietta  &  Cincinnati  from  a  point  nearly 
opposite  Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi 
from  Cincinnati  tp  §t.  Louis  completed  a  through  line  by  which  a 
passenger  could  go  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  by  changing  cars 
iiot  more  than  five  times,  making  two  short  steamboat  voyages,  and 
two  ferry  trips. 

The  llarietta  &  Cincinnati  had  been  organized  in  1847.  The  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louis  was  (bartered  in  1832,  but  the  country  between 
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was  so  new,  so  sparsely  settled,  and  the  people  so  pobr  that  it  was 
soon  recognized  to  be  an  impractical  project.  The  prt>]«jt  was,  how- 
ever, revived  16  years  later,  and  preliminary  surveys  be^n  in  1848. 
After  many  failures  and  discouragements  the  road  was  finely  cwn- 
pleted  in  1867. 

The  final  completion  of  this  "  through  route  "  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis  was  celebrated  with  a  great  national  celebration,  attended 
by  a  host  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  day. 

A  charter  was  granted  the  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  on  April 
24,  1832,  but  upon  terms  which  provided  that  the  entire  capital 
of  $10,000,000  must  be  subscribed  and  6  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid 
in  before  the  company  could  incorporate.  This  the  incorporators 
knew  to  be.  hopeless,  and,  against  the  opposition  of  the  people  in  the 
section  of  the  State  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  were  fii^ly  able 
io  bring  enough  pressure  upon  the  legislature  to  reduce  ttie  subscrip- 
tion requirements  to  $1,000,000,  and  finally  the  company  was  organ- 
ized on  August  9,  1833. 

Donations  of  land  for  right  of  way  and  additional  lands  were 
asked,  but  no  rey)onse  came  in  the  way  of  donations  or  subscrip- 
tions for  stock.  In  desperation,  a  convention  was  held  on  November 
20,  1833,  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  ask  for  State  aid,  but  this  wa« 
denied.  The  next  year  the  company  took  what  little  money  had  been. 
received  for  stock  irom  the  incorporators  and  started  the  snirvey. 

The  eastern  end  began  in  a  marsh  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
24  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The  western  terminus  was  to  be 
Dunkirk,  a  village  of  400  inhabitants  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
On  November  7,  1835,  ground  was  broken  at  Deposit,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  but  no  progress  was  made.  The  gremt 
fire  in  New  York  on  December  16,  1835,  ruined  many  stockholders, 
and  the  panic  of  1836-37  bankrupted  many  more.  Another  appeal 
was  made  to  the  State  legislature  for  aid  in  the  feum  of  ^,000,000. 
After  bitter  opposition,  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000,000  was  loaned.  Ultimately,  the  amount  was  given  outright. 
February  14,  1839,  a  bill  authorizing  the  surrwider  by  the  New  \  ork 
&  Erie  Kailroad  Co.  of  all  its  rights,  titles,  franchises,  and  property 
to  the  State  was  defeated  in  the  senate  by  the  narrow  margin  ot  only 
1  vote. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  grading  was  begun,  and  on  June  80, 1841,  th^ 
first  trainload  of  passengers  was  taken  to  Ramapo.  Three  months 
later  the  line  was  open  to  Goi*en,  46  miles  from  Piermont.  From 
this  time  forward  progress  was  very  slow,  and  it  was  December  47, 
1848,  more  than  seven  years  after  reaching  Goshen,  that  the  first  train 
entered  Binghamton,  156  miles  beyond.  In  these  seven  years  the 
company  met  with  a  continuous  succession  of  perplexities,  annoy- 
ances, and  vexations,  aside  from  the  almost  insurmountable  troubles 
of  financing. 

The  road  was  completed  to  Coming  on  December  31,  184©,  and 
there  still  remained  a  distance  of  169  miles  to  reach  Dunkirk.  An 
issue  of  $3,500,000  of  income  bonds  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and 
floated  at  a  heavy  discount,  followed  by  a  second  issue  of  the  same 
amount,  furnished  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  road  whs  finally  com- 
pleted in  1851.  The  driving  of  the  last  spike  which  completed  the 
ropd  which  linked  the  ocean  with  the  Great  Lakes  tftarked  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  railroads  and  the  first  great  trunk  line  was  now 
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ready  for  traffic.    The  event  was  celebrated  with  the  world's  first  ^ 
long-distance  railroad  excursion.    On  Wednesday,  May  14,  1851,  the  ! 
first  through  train  carrying  passengers  from  the  ocean  to  the  lake  I 
pulled  out  of  Piermont  at  8  a.  m.,  followed  7  minutes  later  by  a 
second  section,  and  the  party  arrived  at  Elmira,  274  miles  from  Isew 
York,  at  7  p.  m.,  where  the  night  was  passed.    At  6.30  a.  m,,  May- 15, 
the  special  train  left  Elmira  and  reached,  Dunkirk  at  4.30  p.  m. 
Thus  opened  the  trunk  line,  an  unbroken  road  500  miles  long. 

In  this  same  year  an  event  of  great  historical  interest  occurred. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  movement  of  trains  could  be  controlled 
by  telegraph.  Although  seven  years  had  passed  since  Morse  had  sent 
his  first  message  frcmi  Washington  to  ^Baltimore,  people  were  still 
more  or  less  incredulous  of  its  practical  utility,  and  until  now  no  one 
had  dreamed  of  using  the  telegraph  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
trains.  The  first  telegraphic  train  order  was  issued  on  September 
22,  1851,  by  Superintendent  Minot,  but  the  engineer  refused  to  be 
guided  by  such  contrivance,  ds  he  was  not  ready  to  die  that  morning, 
whereupon  the  superintendent  ran  the  engine  himself. 

When  the  Erie  was  at  last  in  operation  from  Jersey  City  to' Dun- 
kirk it  had  cost  $43,333  a  mile,  six  times  the  estimate  made  in  1834. 
but  it  justified  its  construction  as  well  as  the  reckless  prophecy  or 
President  King  of  1835,  in  which  he  said  that  such  a  road  might  make 
freight  earnings  of  $200,000  a  year  eventually.  In  the  first  six  months 
tiie  freight  revenue  on  through  freight  business  after  the  line  was 
opened  to  Dunkirk  was  $1,755,285.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  to  Dun- 
kirk and  the  completion  of  a  through  route  from  New  York  by  way  of 
Albany  to  Buffalo  a  few  months  later,  by  the  opening  of  the  Hudson 
Biver  Railroad,  completely  revolutionized  travel  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

The  opposition  to  railroad  building  in  Pennsylvania  was  bitter 
»nd  prolonged.  The  people  seemed  entirely  content  with  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  pack  trains,  winding  slowly  and  laboriously,  single 
file,  over  the  mountains  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  When 
tornpikes  were  first  proposed  a  vigorous  protest  was  raised  on  the 
ground  that  packers  and  horse  breeders  would  be  ruined  but  at 
last  this  opposition  was  overcome  and  in  1786  a  fortnightly  stage- 
coach made  the  trips  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  this 
was  increased  to  a  daily  service  by  1804.  The  interests  which  had 
brought  this  about  were  also  strong  enough  to^make  powerful  oppo- 
sition when  a  few  "radicals"  proposed  the  building  of  canals  as  being 
suj>erior  to  turnpike,  but  the  clamor  of  opposition  reached  its  climax 
when  the  "extremists'*  attempted  to  maintain  that  railroads  would 
be  superior  even  to  canals.  When,  however,  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal  had  suddenly  diverted  Philadelphia's  trade  with  the  West  to 
New  York,  the  State  undertook  what  private  enterprise  would  not, 
by  creating  a  board  of  canal  commissioners  to  construct  improved 
avenues  of  communication  with  the  western  parts  of  the  State.  It 
was  agreed  that  canals  were  best  but  that  owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  State,  railroads  might  have  to  De  built  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  between  and  connect  up  the  proposed  canals,  but  the  board 
was  careful  to  make  it  plain  that  they  favored  railroads  only  as  a 
last  resort  and  that  in  their  opinion  the  advocates  of  railroads  over^ 
rated  their  commercial  value. 
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Hie  Philadelphia  &  Columbia  Railroad,  88  milee  long,  was  the 
eastern  link  in  tne  chain  of  State  works.  It  was  befppjn  in  ApriL  1829. 
On  April  16^  1634,  the  locomotive  Black  Hawk  made  the  trip  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  road.  The  formal  opening,  however,  did 
not  take  place  until  October  7,  18M,  after  oompleticm  of  the  double 
tra«k.  The  rival  companies  operated  trains  to  jPhiladel{^ia  on  that 
day,  the  Union  Line  and  the  People's  Line,  both  pioneer  "  private 
car  lines/'  the  State  owning  the  road.  The  original  idea  of  a  rail- 
road in  I^ennsylvania  being  a  sort  of  improved  turnpike  to  be  kept 
up  by  the  State  and  upon  which  anyone  who  owned  a  car  and  coiild 
pay  the  tolls  was  free  to  come  and  go  at  his  pleasure  and  convenience. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  board  of  canal  oommissioners  to 
purchase  locomotives  and  under  this  authority  the  superintemlent 
was  instructed  to,  purchase  20  for  the  spring  trade  of  1835.  On  No- 
vember 7,  1834,  the  principal  engineer  reported  the  receipt  of  two 
locomotives  which  had  been  in  use  for  some  weeks,  these  being  the 
Lancaster  and  the  Columbia,  both  built  by  Baldwin.  They  were  able 
to  haul  48  gross  tons  or  30  tons  of  frei^t,  and  the  running  time  for 
77  mrles  was  8  hours.  Under  the  same  authority  five  English  loco- 
motives were  purchased,  but  they  could  not  pull  their  trains.  Thej 
were  forever  breaking  down,  ana  were  finally  sold  for  scrap  iron. 

When  locomotives  were  put  in  service  there  were  several  companies 
called  •transporters  engaged  in  business  on  the  road,  each  with  its 
own  cars,  some  handling  freight,  others  passengM:^  but  the  farmer 
who  had  a  load  of  potatoes  to  Philadelphia  iti  his  horse-drawn  wagon 
was  still  free  to  come  and  go  on  the  railroad,  so  long  as  he  jpaid  nis 
toll,  and  the  speed  of  all  users  of  the  road  was  regulatea  by  the 
slowest  car.  Soon  the  board  took  the  advanced  step  of  prescribing 
hours  when  the  locomotive  might  use  the  road,  setting  the  hours  from 
4  to  10  a.  m.  and  5  to  8  p.  m.,  between  which  the  locomotive  might 
leave  the  top  of  Belmont  Plane,  the  last  to  leave  in  each  period  car* 
rying  the  signal  to  indicate  that  fact.  There  was  continual  conflict 
between  transporters  who  wished  to  use  horses  and  the  board,  wh^ 
wished  to  use  steam  and  control  the  movements  of  trains.  Finally, 
the  board  prohibited  the  use  of  horses  oji  the  railroad  after  April  1, 
18M. 

While  the  Philadelphia  &  Colombia  was  being  built  good  progr- 
ress  was  being  made  on  the  Allegheny  Portage  Road;  one  track 
was  finished  in  November,  1833,  and  the  second  track  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  when  the  road  was  opened  for  traffic.  In  the 
building  of  this  road  there  were  laid  out  inclined  planes  with  leveJij 
between  them  on  which  grades  were  not  heavy  enough  to  require 
hoisting  engine  and  cablid.  The  total  length  of  the  Portage  Koad 
was  36  miles,  the  summit  bedxig  1,398  feet  above  the  eastern  canal 
l^isin  and  1,171  feet  above  the  w^tem.  Cars  were  hauled  up  inclincK 
by  stationary  engines  with  ropes  8  inches  in  diameter  at  Uie  rate  of  4 
miles  per  hour.  The  ropes  cost  an  average  of  $3,000  and  lasted  only 
about  16  months.  Toward  the  last  John  A.  Eoebling  induced  the 
board  to  sobstitute  wire  cables.  Tho  road  on  the  levels  was  laid 
with  malleable- iron  rails  imported  from  Wales.  Before  the  second 
track  was  finished  the  boanl,  finding  the  use  of  horses  wasteful, 
ecspen^ve,  slow,  and  unsatisfactory,  ordered  two  locomotives,  but 
the  use  of  horses  by  individual  transporter^  continued  until  1850, 
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The  proposal  to  exclude  private  transporters  from  the  Portage 
Road  and  operate  it  by  the  State  met  with  vehement  opposition,  both 
from  the  public  and  the  legislature.  But  conditions  had  become 
intolerable.  The  average  load  on  the  cars  was  '6,000  pounds,  and 
the  cost  of  moving  freight  over  the  road  averaged  96  cents  a  ton. 
The  limit  of  capacity  was  576  cars  one  way  in  24  hours.  In  the  six 
months  ended  October  31, 1836,  19,171  passengers  and  37,087  tons  of 
freight  passed  over  the  road.  In  1842  it  required  seven  hours  for  a 
passeMer  to  make  this  journey  of  36  miles.  With  the  Portage  Road 
opened  it  was  possible  to  make  the  journey  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh  over  State  works,  118  miles  by  rail  and  277  over  canals, 
in  91  hours,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  4.34  miles  per  hour. 

Another  important  link  m  the  State  system  of  railroads,  and  later 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  was  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  which  was  formally  opened  from  Harrisburg  to 
Chambersburg  November  16,  1837.  After  acrimonious  contest  be- 
tween the  canal  and  railroad  interests  in  New  Jersey,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Transportation  Co.  were 
able  to  announce  on  April  1.  1839,  that  they  and  the  public  were 
to  be  congratulated  because,  oi  the  opening  of  the  line  from  Camden 
to  Jersey  City,  by  which  it  was  possible  to  travel  in  great  comfort 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  in  6  hours,  whereas  the  journey 
had  theretofore  required  from  11  to  20  hours.  The  road  was  begun 
in  1831,  and  enough  track  had  been  laid  to  give  an  exhibition  trip 
behind  the  John  Bull  locomotive  on  November  12,  1831^  This  loco- 
motive was  built  in  England  and  shipped  from  Liverpool  on  July 
14,  1831.  On  April  17,  1893.  the  engine  with  train  left  New  York 
under  its  own  steam  and  made  the  trip  to  Chicago,  where  it  was  on 
exhibition  during  the  World's  Fair,  and  left  on  December  6,  1893, 
for  the  return  tnp,  jgoing  over  the  Pennsylvania  via  Harrisburg  and 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  Having  made  its  last  trip  under  steam, 
it  was  returned  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  to  remain 
!     there  permanently. 

The  De  Witt  Clinton  and  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  was 

i     mother  original  which  made  the  trip  to  Chicago  in  1893,  and  this 
train  was  again  placed  on  exhibition  in  Chicago  in  1921, 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  satisfied  with  the  perf orm- 
,     ance  ox  the  State  transportation  system.    Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
I     other  parts  of  the  State,  were  falling  behind  in  the  race  for  the  com- 
'    merce  of  the  West,  and  on  December  10,  1845,  a  mass  meeting  was 
\    held  in  Philadelphia  at  which  a  memorial  was  prepared  asking  the 
;     l^islature  to  charter  a  private  railroad  corporation  to  build  a  rail- 
■     road  system  that  would  oe  up  with  the  times.    At  this  same  time  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  wanted  to  build  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  people 
of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  were  favoraole  to 
the  project  because  they  felt  that  the  State  board  had  treated  them 
badly.    The  outcome  was  a  charter  for  both  roads,  but  the  governor 
was  authorized  to  give  preference  to  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  if  it 
should  have  $1,000,(W0  in  the  treasury  and  30  miles  under  construc- 
tion by  July  30.  1847,  bv  annulling  the  charter  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.     This  Baltimore  £  Ohio  charter  was  in  fact  later  annulled. 

The  Pennsrylvania  Railroad  Co.  was  organized  March  31,  1847. 
Oround  was  broken  at  Harrisburg,  its  eastern  terminus,  on  July  7, 
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1847,  and  connection  was  made  with  the  Portace  Railroad  on  No- 
vember 1,  1850.  Trains  were  run  to  Pittsburgh  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Columbia  Railroad  and  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  December 
10,  1852.  A  line  through  the  mountains  to  cut  off  the  Portage  Road 
was  not  completed  until  February  2,  1854.  Many  difficulties  were 
met;  the  incEvidual  transporters  were  still  doing  business  on  the 
State  roads,  which  interfered  greatlv  with  the  operations  and  busi- 
ness of  the  new  roads.  This  difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  the 
purchase  of  the  main  line  of  the  public  works^  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Co.  paid  $7,500,000,  possession  being  given  by  the  State  on 
August  7,  1857.  The  first  through  train  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh without  transfer  of  passengers  was  run  July  18, 1858.  On  this 
day  smoking  cars  were  first  run  on  through  trams  and  Woodruff's 
sleeping  cars  on  the  night  trains.  From  this  time  forward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pennsylvania  system  progressed  rapidly.  Steel 
rails  were  first  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  in  1863  and  Bessemer  steel 
rails  in  1865.  The  air  brake  was  adopted  in  1866  and  the  signal  block 
system  in  1873. 

The  beginning  of  few  enterprises  are  hailed  with  the  acclaim  and 
the  wonder  that  fell  to  the  honor  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  and  its 
train  of  coaches  when  it  made  its  first  trip  from  Albany  to  Schenec- 
tady on  August  9, 1831.  The  passengers  on  their  return  home  found 
themselves  treated  as  heroes  as  they  told  their  stories.  The  railroad 
fever  became  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Empire  State  that  60  days 
after  the  trip  the  Albany  Argus  contained  notices  of  the  intention  to 
file  applications  for  charters  for  railroad  companies  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  twenty-two  millions.  The  legislative  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary following  the  opening  of  the  Mohawk  A  Hudson  was  confronted 
with  49  applications  for  railroad  charters,  and  at  the  session  of  1836 
68  railroad  charters  were  granted  or  renewed.  TJp  to  1849  151  sepa- 
rate railroads  had  been  chartered  in  New  York.  The  first  link  in  the 
system  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  was  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson,  16 
miles  to  Schenectady :  the  next,  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  78  miles ; 
and  the  next  was  the  link  from  Syracuse  to  Utica.  53  miles. 

The  Syracuse  &  Utica  Kailroad  was  chartered  May  11,  1836;  the 
capital  stock  was  $800,000,  but  within  two  weeks  after  the  books  were 
opened  subscriptions  totaled  ^,500,000.  The  first  train  from  Utica 
to  Syracuse  was  run  on  June  27,  1839 ;  the  next  link  toward  Buffalo 
was  the  Auburn  &  Syracuse.  Surveys  were  begun  in  April,  1835, 
and  construction  in  December  of  that  year,  but  the  pamc  of  1836 
and  1837  delayed  its  completion.  However,  the  road  was  finished 
and  with  wooaen  rails  and  horses  for  motive  power  was  opened  on 
January  8,  1838.  The  company  soon  raised  suflBcient.  money  to  buy 
the  locomotive  Syracuse,  and  having  replaced  the  wooden  rails  with 
iron  strap  rails  the  first  trip  with  the  locomotive  was  made  on  June 
4,  1839.  This  road  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
conceded  by  the  legislature  the  privilege  of  carrying  freight.  All 
the  other  early  roa&  were  restricted  to  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, their  baggage,  and  the  mails. 

The  freight  trams,  however,  were  not  imposing.  The  box  carsjbad 
lour  wheels  and  34  barrels  of  flour  loaded  one  to  the  limit  of  its  ca- 
pacity. The  switching  was  done  with  horses  hauling  the  cars  wl^en 
loaded  to  the  main  line  where  they  were  coupled  to  the  locomotive 
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and  14  sadb  cars  made  a  iull  train.  Passenger  cars  ran  on  fotrr 
wlieels  and  were  divided  into  three  compartments,  eacfc  compartmeitt 
seating  eight  persons  if  not  too  large.  There  was  not  sirflicient  room 
tiy  stand  up  i^raight.  Other  links  were  built  in  this  line  reaching 
westward  toward  Buffalo  to  Attica  in  1842,  and  31  miles  from  Attica 
to  Buffalo  were  completed  in  December,  184®,  so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  1843  there  was  a  through  rail  ronte  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  orer 
which  passengers  could  travel  without  change  of  cars  more  than  six 
times,  the  trip  requiring  30  hours.  There  were  no  through  tickefts 
and  no  baggage  cheeks.  The  ride  on  each  of  the  seven  roads  was  a 
separate  and  complete  transaction. 

!&f  1899  the  science  of  railroading^  had  so  far  progressed  that  a 
passenger  coold  bny  a  ticket  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  for  $^.75,  but 
could  get  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  movements  of  trains.  The- 
oreticfSly^  the  express  trains  covered  the  distance  in  14  hours.  How 
nearly  this  schedule  was  observed  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  left  Albanv  at  7  o^cloek  Saturday  evening  in  May,  1850,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  would  be  takc^  through  to  Buffalo  in  14 
hours.  The  train  arrived  at  Utica  at  1L30  p.  m.  and  was  switched  to 
a  sidetrack;  at  2  a.  m.  fh^  train  was  taken  on,  arriving  at  Srracuse 
at  6  a.  m.  Here  they  were  left  without  informatiem  as  to  the  time 
of  the  next  move.  Th^  were  taken  up  again  at  5.30  p.  m.  and  ar- 
rived at  Rochester  at  midnight,  where  they  were  left  waiting  6  houm 
and  then  finally  taken  on  to  Buffalo,  where  they  arrived  at  the  ena 
of  38|  hours  after  leaving  Albany,  8f0  miles  east. 

On  May  2ft,  1^4*,  the  Hudso©  Kiver  Hailroad  was  granted  a  char- 
ter. One  HKmth  later  the  entire  capital  stock  was  sulScribed.  Work 
was  p«>mptly  begun,  and  on  October!,  1851,  the  entire  line  was  open 
for  biaBiness. 

In  18©©  the  alaitmng  discovery  was  made  that  the  railroads  which 
had  been  inltoded  for  pwssenger  traflfc  only  were  becoming  formida- 
ble competitors  of  the  Erie  Uanal.  The  whole  Commonwealth  was 
agitated,  and' there  wa^  strcmg  sentiment  in  favor  of  legislation  to 

Erohibit  any  such  competition,  and  as  late  as  1859  people  were  still 
oldin^  meetings  emd  resofving  that  the  railroads  nad  no  ri^it  to 
compete  with  the  canal.  But  the  march  of  progress  could  not  be 
delayed.  The  canals  had  to  cut  rates  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
railroads  and  tolls  were  hrned  on  railroad  freight  the  same  as  on 
canafe.  glome  of  the  roads  in  the  chain  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were 
limited  by  their  charters  to  the  carrying  of  passengers,  and  they  had 
a  hard  time  getting  permission  to  incluae  the  transportaticm  of 
freight  in  their  business. 

Ine  outccmie  of  the  agitation  wife3  the  first  important  railroad  con- 
solidation. On  May  17,  1953,  10  independent  roads,  including  the 
7  forming  i^  rowte  from  Albany  to -Buffalo  with  their  branches 
and  feeders  having  a  total  of  548  miles  of  track,  were  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  the  New  York  Oentral  Railroad.  The  New  York 
Central  began  business  witfi  187  ftrst-class  passenger  coaches,  W 
second  class,  65  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  and  1,702  f  rei^t 
eaiH  The  road  con^sted  of  2^  miles  of  main  line,  236  miles  of 
brafB^  Bm,  ati^  29  miks  of  leased  road.  The  average  speed  of  the 
possei^er  trains  had  increased  from  averages  of  12  to  16  miles  an 
ho«p  in  1840  te  f»  mdes  an  hxmt^  eapress  tniss  40  milss  ifn  hmtt 
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and  freight  trains  14  mile&  ^n  hour.  Although  the  first-class  pas-^ 
senger  fare  was  only  2  cents  a  mile,  as  compared  with  5  cents  in  1840,! 
the  passenger  earmngs  after  the  first  year  of  operation  subsequent 
to  the  consolidation  were  $3,151,514  and  the  freight  earnings 
$2,479,820. 

The  section  of  the  country  lyiiig  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
although  sparsely  settled  was  as  thoroughly  agitated  by  its  trans- 
portation problems  as  the  section  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
first  line  of  railroad  undertake!!  was  the  Mad  River  of  Ohio.  Its 
construction  was  begun  in  1835  and  a  portion  of  it  opened  for  traffic 
in  1838,  in  connection  with  the  Little  Miami,  opened  from  Cincinnati 
to  Springfield  in  1846.  It  formed  in  1848  a  part  of  the  first  through 
line  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River.  A  second  line  between  toe 
Lakes  and  the  river  was  formed  by  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  &  Cincinnati,  opened  in  1851.  The  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh,  forming  a  third  line,  was  opened  in  1852.  Two  great 
lines,  extensions  of  these  railroad  sjrstems  of  the  east  to  Chicago— 
the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Michigan  Southern — were  opened  in 
1852.  These  roads  opened  up  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  transportation  by  railroads  and  supplemented  the  trunk  lines 
westward  so  soon  as  the  intermisdiate  lines  could  be  put  in ;  this  was 
accomplished  bv  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Buffalo  to  Toledo, 
the  last  link  oi  which,  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  was  opeiMa 
in  1858.    This  then  gave  through  railroad  service  to  Chicago. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  appropriated  $10,237,000  on  February 
27,  1837,  to  launch  the  internal-improvement  schemes.  This  im- 
posed a  debt  of  $34.10  per  capita  upon  the  scanty  population  of 
poor,  hard-working  pioneers  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  already 
m  debt  and  without  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Chicago  was  then  a  village  of  1,470  inhabitants  and  had  to  nave  a 
garrison  to  protect  it  from  Indians.  In  1838  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  more.  As  a  beginning  1,340  miles  of  railroad 
were  to  be  constructed  in  the  State  and  every  river  was  to  be  mads 
navigable.  Every  person  who  had  a  railroad  scheme  secured  from 
$30,W)0  to  $1,800,000,  according  to  the  amount  of  influence  he  could 
command. 

Of  the  score  of  railroads  planned  none  was  carried  far  enough 
to  permit  of  laying  rails  except  the  Northern  Cross,  which  was  to 
run  from  Quincy  te  the  Indiana  line.    Ground  was  broken  in  Au- 
gust, 1837.    Strap  rails  from  the  East  were  brought  up  the  river  to 
Meredosia  in  the  spring  of  1838  and  track  laying  was  beffun  May  9. 
On  November  8,  1838,  the  first  locomotive  in  lUinois  haiued  a  select 
pjarty  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  8  miles,  and  return.    Construc- 
tion east  of  Jacksonville  was  pushed  throughout  1840  and  1841,  and 
on  February  15,  1842,  the  first  train  entered  Springfield.     Three 
round  trips  per  week  were  made  and  the  train  was  literally  an  ac- 
commodation train.    The  road  was  only  57  miles  long,  but  could  4iot  | 
be  made  to  pay.    After  the  locomotive  ran  off  the  track  and  wasj 
badly  damaged  mule  power  was  used  and  freight  only  hauled  when ' 
offered.     The  road  was  finally  sold  on  April  26,  1847,  and  after , 
being  rebuilt,  three  locomotives  purchased,  and  larger  cars  procured, 
it  was  again  opened  in  the  fall  of  1849  and  daily  trains  were  oper- 
ated between  Springfield,  and  the  riv^,  making  the  trip  of  57  imles 
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in  fire  hours.  The  road  was  extended  to  the  Indiana  line  in  1855 
and  later  became  a  part  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Illinois  Centra!  was  incorporated  on  January  18,  1836,  to  be 
built  with  State  aid  and  under  State  supervision,  but  the  company 
became  insolvent  and  its  affairs  wound  up,  and  on  March  6,  1843,  the 
Oreat  Western  Railway  Co.  was  incorporated  to  build  the  Central 
road.  This  charter  was  repealed  March  3,  1845,  and  renewed  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1849,  but  still  no  actual  progress  was  made.  In  December, 
1849,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  a  biU  for  a  land  grant  to  aid 
in  building  a  railroad  'from  Chicago  to  Mobile.  This  became  a  law 
in  January,  1850.  The  land  was  given  to  the  State  and  the  Great 
Western  was  induced  to  surrender  its  charter.  An  offer  from  eastern 
capitalists  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  on  January  15.  1851, 
-which  offered  to  take  the  grant  and  build  the  road  by  July  4,  1854. 
An  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  accoraingly  be- 
came a  law  on  February  10.  Never  before  had  so  vast  a  work  as  the 
construction  of  700  miles  of  railroad  been  undertaken  by  one  com- 
pany, but  the  work  was  immediately  undertaken  and  the  main  line, 
301  miles,  from  Cairo  to  La  Salle,  was  completed  by  January  8, 1855, 
the  Galena  branch  from  La  Salle  to  Dunleith,  146  miles,  was  finished 
June  12,  1855,  and  the  branch  from  Chicago  to  junction  with  the 
main  line^  249,  was  completed  on  September  21, 1856. 

The  Mississippi  River  was  first  reached  by  the  Chicaljgo  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  in  1854.  The  opening  of  this  line  was  a  matter  of 
great  imp(Hrtance,  as  up  to  Hiat  time  the  products  of  the  west  bank 
of  that  nver,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  those  grown  on  the  east 
bank,  were  sent  down  to  New  Orleans.  The  Illinois  River,  navigable 
to  within  100  miles  of  Chicago,  gave  the  same  direction  to  the  prod- 
ucts grown  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Previous  to  1854, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  State  was  sent  to 
market  via  the  Lakes  and  Erie  Canal:  The  extension  of  the  Chicago 
&  Bock  Island  to  the  Mississippi  River  was  followed  in  1856  by  the 
Galena  *  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  A  Alton,  and  in  1856  by  the 
Chicago,  BurMnj^n  A  Qnincy. 

The  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  teadied  the  Missouri  River  in  1859,  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  reached  the  Missouri  River  at  Council  Bluffs 
to  18«6. 

The  period  of  active  railroad  construction  began  in  the  West  in 
1851,  and  the  growtti,  as  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  report  and  by 
fiiatisl^eal  tables,  was  phenomenal  and  beyond  even  the  wildest 
dFeams  of  the  most  visionary  railroad  enthusiasts  of  20  years  before. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  railroad  building  the 
first  road  connecting  tfie  East  with  the  Pacific  States  mt^  always 
rtand  out  in  bold  rdief.  Taking  the  circumstances  into  oonsidera- 
tiim,  no  railroad  project  so  darrUg  was  ever  before  proposed. 

Bearing  in  mind  me  small  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  Na- 
tion, -flte  half-dev©l(q5ed  state  of  the  practice  of  railroad  building 
and  operation,  and  of  the  myriad  other  sciences  upon  whT«h  it  de- 
pends, the  immensity  of  the  wilderness  to  be  crossed,  the  distance 
from  the  base  of  supplies,  the  cmdeness  of  transportation  facilities, 
the  number  and  implacable  feroci^  of  the  savage  foes  to  be  enoonn- 
tared,  the  bwMing  <yf  the  Uniooi  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  re- 
main  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  railroad  construction.     , 
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Until  the  rails  m€t  on  that  fateful  day  at  Promontory,  the  Union 
was  incomplete.  It  was  but  a  geographical  dogma,  a  mere  political 
theory  which  an  attempt  to  materialize  the  proposed  Pacific  empire 
or  other  contingency  might  readily  have  changed.  The  driyii^of 
the  last  spike  riveted  the  bonds  that  made  the  jEast  and  the  West 
one  grand  whole,  as  surely  as  it  held  the  rail  in  place.  All  the  mag- 
nificent achievements  of  the  past  years  have  been  possible  to  the  great 
Nation  then  made  a  virile  fact;  whether  they  would  have  been  pos- 
sible otherwise  may  well  be  doubted. 

Grading  was  first  begun  on  the  western  end  of  the  line  on  January 
1, 1863,  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  but  it  was  three  years  and  eight  montbis 
from  that  time  when  the  rails  reached  Alta,  only  70  miles  toward  the 
great  goal ;  but  in  the  next  two  months  23  miles  were  built  to  Cisco, 
and  the  altitude  already  reached  was  2,286  feet.  The  road  was  al- 
ready in  the  heart  of  tne  Sierras.  By  this  time  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  was  to  build  the  east  end  of  the  line,  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Central  Pacific,  was  under  way,  and  although  tne  Union 
Pacific  did  nothing  for  18  months  after  the  Central  Pacific  had  begun 
operations,  by  the  time  the  Central  Pacific  was  93  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento the  Union  Pacific  had  extended  its  rails  247  miles  westward. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  eastern  ^id  of  the  line  on  December  2, 
1863,  at  Omaha. 

By  the  beginning  of  1867  the  Union  Pacific  was  operating  to  a 

Soint  305  miles  west  of  Omaha.  The  completion  of  the  Chicago  & 
forth  Western  to  Omaha  in  December,  1866,  opened  a  line  of  com- 
munication which  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  supplies.  In  August, 
1868,  the  road  was  698  miles  west  of  Omaha.  Work  was  also  pro- 
gressing at  the  western  end,  but  with  great  difficulties.  To  cross  th# 
Sierras  15  tunnels  were  driven.  All  the  sunmier  of  1867  the  Central 
Pacific  was  pushed  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  and  1,300  teams.  By 
December  1  all  of  the  tunnels  were  pierced  and  trains  were  running  to 
Truckee,  140  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 

The  spring  of  1868  found  the  two  companies  cm  equal  terms. 
While  the  Central  Pacific  had  been  crossing  the  Sierras,  the  Union 
Pacific  had  surmounted  Evans  Pass,  the  highest  point  on  the  line,  at 
an  elevation  of  8,242  feet.  Both  had  ample  funds  at  last,  and  both 
were  almost  at  an  equal  distance  from  Grreat  Salt  Lake,  the  Union 
Pacific  522  miles  ana  the  Central  Pacific  545  miles.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  a  construction  campaign  was  begun  which  has 
never  yet  been  equaled.  From  20,000  to  25,000  men,  and  from  5,000 
to  6,000  teams  were  employed,  and  from  100  to  600  tons  of  material 
were  used  daily.  At  one  tune  the  Central  Pacific  had  no  fewer  than 
SO  vessels  loacied  with  supplies  at  sea,  on  the  long  voyage  of  19,000 
miles  from  New  York  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Twenty- 
five  sawmills  around  Truckee  worked  up  timber  for  the  use  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  while  a  dozen  mills  in  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  did  similar  work  for  the  Union  Pacific. 

In  1867  the  Union  Pacific  laid  240  miles  of  track;  in  1868,  425 
miles ;  and  to  May  10, 1869,  when  the  tracks  met,  126  miles.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  laid  94  miles  through  the  mountains  in  1867,  363  miles  in 
1868,  and  to  May  10, 1869, 186  miles. 

Chicago's  first  railroad  was  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union,  now  a 
part  of  ttie  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  was  chartered  on  Jana- 
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ary  16.  1836.  The  surr^  was  begun  on  February  19,  1837,  at  the 
foot  or  Dearborn  Street,  and  a  line  was  run  10  miles  due  west  to 
the  Des  Plaines  River.  The  next  year  some  piles  were  driven  along 
Madiirm  Btnet  and  some  stringers  wer«  placed  on  thent.  But 
money  was  scarce  and  the  project  languished.  An  amended  charter 
was  obtained  and  the  company  was  finally  reorganized  in  1847.  The 
real  survey  was  begun  in  September  of  ttiat  vear  and  the  route 
selected  found  to  be  182  miles.  The  first  7  miles  west  of  Chicago 
.  were  put  under  contract  in  the  fall  of  1847  but  actual  grading  was 
not  bcgim  until  1848.  The  first  rails  laid  were  the  old  strap-iron 
affairs^  purchased  from  eastern  roads  who  were  taking  them  up  and 
replacing  them  with  the  more  modem  T-rails,  and  hence  were  ^Ad 
to  sell  tnem  cheap,  but  even  these  second-hand  strap  rails  cost  $50 
per  ton  on  board  the  boat  at  Buffalo;  however,  they  were  purchased 
on  credit  to  be  paid  for  in  two  and  one-half  years. 

On  September  4^  1853,  the  road  was  opened  for  traffic  to  Freeport, 
131  miles  from  Chicago.  A  telegraph  line  for  operation  of  its  trains 
was  installed  by  the  company  in  1854. 

The  first  locomotive,  the  "  Pioneer,"  was  also  a  second-hand  bar- 
gain, bought  of  the  Buffalo  &  Attica  Railroad,  which  also  was  fur- 
nishin^  the  strap  rails.  This  locmnotive  was  built  by  Matthias  W. 
Baldwin  and  weighed  10  tons.  It  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  brig 
JhkffebU}^  October  10,  1848.  This  was  the  first  locomotive  which  ever 
ran  west  of  Chicago,  and  after  many  years  of  service  it  was  retired. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893,  at  the  St.  Louis 
ESxposition  in  1^4,  and  now  rests  in  the  Field  Museum. 

Other  transcontinental  lines  followed  fast,  notably  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Grea^  Northern,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  many  lines  tbrougnout  our  immense  western 
territorv,  opening  up  vast  areas  theretofore  considered  iminhabitable 
or  too  far  from  transportation.    Many  of  these  met  great  hardships 
•nd  m^i'y  'Were  disappointed  for  years  because  of  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient traffic  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  existence,  but  all  have  con- 
tributed toward  the  development  of  a  great  empire  which  without 
the  railroads  would  still  remain  a  wilderness  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Limitation  of  space  precludes  a  complete  historical  review  of  the 
remarkable  progress  recorded  in  the  expansion  of  our  railroads  from 
their  inception,  less  than  a  century  ago,  to  the  present  date;  the  fore- 
going brief  re<iital  is  intended  merely  to  indicate  by  the  citation  of 
some  examples  the  history  of  their  conception,  the  improvement  in 
mode  of  building  and  operation,  and  the  growth  in  the  early  part  of 
their  existence,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  rail- 
roads upon  the  development  of  our  country,  as  without  their  aid 
the  immense  areas  of  our  western  country,  the  granaries  of  the  world, 
would  have  Feamined  inaccesaiWe  and  unproductive,  virgin  fields 
wouH  have  been  mrtonclied  by  the  plow,  ana  the  niarvelous  expansion 
of  the  country  and  the  astounding  industrial  progress  recorded  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  would  have  been  impossible. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  here  of  the  sources  from  which  much  of 
the  material  was  gathered  for  this  brief  historical  treatise,  and  credit 
is  due  to  the  excellent  historical  works.  When  Railroads  Were  New, 
by  Charles  Frederick  Carter,  and  to  Henry  V.  Poor's  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Internal  Ihiprovements.    • 
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BARIiY  FBEIOHT  TARIFFS. 

[Extract  from  Bonneirs  Freights,  Etc.,  on  Coal,  New  York,  I860.] 

Di9tance9  and  toUs  an  coal  from  Albany  over  New  York  State  oanal$  on  net  ton§ 
of  2,000  pounds,  2  mdlls  per  ton  per  mile, 

ERIE  CANAL. 


Name  of  place. 

Distance 

from 
Albany. 

from 
Albany. 

Name  of  place. 

Distance 

from 
Albany. 

Tolls 

from 
Albany. . 

Albany 

0 
7 
11 
30 
56 
68 
71 
87 
95 
98 
110 
114 
125 
145 
151 

CtntM. 

Syracuse 

MiUM. 

116 
175 
186 
100 
199 

ig 

260 
270 
20B 

Wi 

840 
848 
362 

OtnU. 
33.2 

West  Troy 

1.4 
2.2 
6.0 
11.2 
13.6 
14.2 
17.4 
19.0 
19.6 
22.0 
22.3 
25.0 
29.0 
30.2 

Camillas 

35.0 

Cohoes 

Jordan 

37.0 

Weedsport 

3&0 

FoltonTllle 

Monteflima  -  - 

30.8 

Canajoharie 

Lyons 

43.4 

Fort  Piftin       . 

Palmyra 

45.4 

little  Falls 

Rochester 

5L8 

Mohawk 

Brockport 

55.8 

Diott. 

Albion 

68.6 

Utica 

Medina 

60.6 

Whltesbcx'o. . .         

Lockport 

64.2 

Rome 

Tonawanda 

68.0 

Canastota 

Lower  Black  Rock 

60.6 

Ctalttenango . .       

Buffalo 

70.3 

08WEQ0  CANAL. 


Syracuse 

Balina 

liverpool 

New  Bridge 

Three  River  Point 


166 

33.5 

168 

33.2 

177 

34.2 

170 

35.8 

181 

36.2 

Phoenix 

Sweets  Lock. 

Fulton 

High  Dam... 
Oswego 


36.5 
37.2 
88.8 
4&4 
4a2 


Freights  on  coal  from  Elizahethport  and  Port  Johnston  to  points  on  the  Brie 

Canal, 


Freight. 


Distance 

(mUfls). 


Tolls  on 

100  grots 

tons  from 

Troy. 


Albany! 

Troyi 

Bofaenectady  ^  (over  tolls) 

Amsterdam ! 

Fultonville» 

Utlca  '  (over  unloading  and  tolls) 

Rome '  (over  unloading  and  tolls) 

Syracuse  *  (over  unloading  and  toUs) . . . 
Rochester  >  (over  unloading  and  tolls) . . 
Lockport  •  (over  unloadine  and  tolls) . . . 
Black  Rock  >  (over  unloading  and  tolls) 
Buffalo  *  (over  unloading  and  toUs) 


SI.  00 
1.00 
1.05 
L05 
L15 
1.20 
1.20 
L35 
1.37 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 


0 
7 

30 
46 
56 
110 
125 
166 
250 
821 
348 


85.15 
&73 

iao7 

23^07 
26.43 
86.61 
56.44 

7a  S8 
76.60 
77.28 


!  Captain  pays  his  own  towing,  trimming,  and  unloading. 
'Captain  pays  his  own  towing  and  trimming. 

On  1504oa  canoes  to  Schenectady,  Amsterdam,  FulUmville,  Utica,  and  Rome,  6  cents  per  ton  less 
freight.  From  Newburgh  and  Rondout,  15  cents  less;  from  Jersey  City,  10  ctotsless.  Frei^t  to  MootreaL 
Canada,  say  18.25  and  |£50,  gold.  -•-  — ^ 
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Tolls  on  coal  hy  the  Central  R.  R,  of  New  Jersey  from  PhiUipshurQf  in  lots  ea?- 
ceeding  five  J^-wheel  cars. 


To— 

Springtown $0. 40 

Bloomsbury .  50 

VaDey .  6iD 

Ashbiiry .70 

New    Hampton .  75 

Junction .75 

Spruce  Rwn .80 

High    Bridge .90 

Clinton ^. .  90 

Lebanon 1.00 

White    House 1.05 

North  Branch 1.15 

BariUo 1. 25 

rieniington 1-  45 

Three  Bridges 1.45 

Neshanic 1.  45 


To— 

Flagtown $1. 45 

Bicefieia - .-^  1. 25 

Somervflle 1.25 

Bound  BtooIj 1.  30 

Newmarket 1. 35 

Plainfield 1.  40 

Scotch   Plains 1.40 

Weetfteld 1. 40 

Cranford 1.40 

Elizabeth 1. 45 

Newark 1. 39 

Eliza bethport,  for  consump- 
tion   .  1.65 

Points  east  of  Bay  Branch-  1.60 

Elizabethport,  for  slapping-  1.  22 

Port  Johnson,  for  shipping-  1.29 


Lumber    tariff — Oonr^ciicut    Vaney    rf    SpringfieUd    R.    R. — Claasifictttion    of 
freight.  No.  3,  tahirtp  effect  Mar.  i,  1816. 

Bate  PAT 

FHstance:  ,  carload. 

For  not  over  5  ttHes $5.00 

Over  5  iiiilet»  and  not  over  10  nvilea 8.00 

Over  10  miles  aad  not  over  15  miles , 9.00 

Over  15  miles  and  not  over  20  miles 10.00 

Over  20  miles  and  not  over  25  miles 12.00 

Over  25  miles  and  not  over  30  mifes IS.  00 

Over  30  miles  and  not  over  95  iuii«s 14.00 

Orer^S  mitoftani]  not  over  40  miles 15.00 

Over  40  miles  and  not  over  50  miles 16.00 

Over  50  miles  and  not  over  60  miles 18.00 

Over  60  miles  and  not  over  70  miles 20.  00 

Over  70  miles  and  not  over  80  miles 22. 00 

SPECIAL    RULES. 

1.  The  rates  for  lumber,  as  above,  are  for  a  carload  not  exceeding  10  gross 
tons  actual  weight.  Excess  weight  over  10  gross  tons  per  car  will  be  charged 
at  same  rate  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Example : 

1.  Oaf  lumber,  10  gross  tons,  22,400 $30.  00 

Add  for  excess  weight,  2,700,  $3 4.  05 

2.  Lumber  in  all  cases  must  be  weighed. 

3.  Sh'ppers  are  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  feet,  board 
measure,  describing  the  kind  and  general  dimensions  in  each  shipment. 

4.  Lumber  must  be  loaded  and  properly  staked  by  the  shipper  and  unloaded 
by  the  consignee  or  owner. 

6.  Ix>ng  lumber,  requiring  two  or  more  cars  for  support,  unless  shipped  with 
short  lumber  making  full  carloads,  will  be  charged  40  per  cent  additional. 

6.  Lumber  In  quantities  less  than  carloads  will  be  billed  at  merchandise 
rates,  not  to  exceed  the  price  for  full  carload.    Logs  taken  by  special  contract. 
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MINORITY  VIEWS  ON    RECOMMENDATION   5,   BY 
OGDEN  L.  MILLS. 

I  can  not  ajgree  with  recommendation  5  with  reference  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  The  commission  has  made  no  independent  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter,  either  directly  or  through  its  chainnan  or 
agents,  nor  have  any  hearings  been  held.  The  first  time  it  was 
brought  before  the  commission  was  some  10  davs  ago  at  one  of  the 
meetmgs  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  tne  tentative  draft  of 
the  completed  report  on  transportation.  At  that  time  one  of  the 
members  moved  that  the  present  reconunendation  be  embodied  in 
the  report  on  the  ground  that  the  commission  was  justified  in  ac- 
cepting the  conclusions  of  the  so-called  international  commission. 

This  question  is  one  of  such  magnitude  and  intricacy,  the  appro- 
priations called  for  are  so  great,  and  the  national  interests  involved 
are  so  many  and  so  varied,  that  it  seems  improper  tc)  me  for  a  com- 
mittee or  commission  of  Congress  to  defimtely  recommend  action 
without  invest^ation.  Individual  members  of  the  commission  may 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  permit  them  to  form  a  final 
judgment,  but  I  have  not,  and  I  must,  therefore,  decline  to  join  in 
making  the  recommendation  referred  to. 

Ogmbn  L.  Mills. 
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MINORITY  VIEWS  ON    RECOMMENDATION   5,   BY 
PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK. 

Recommendation  No.  5  was  placed  in  the  report  by  a  majority  of 
one  by  the  Joint  Conunission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry.  It  was  em- 
bodied in  the  commission's  report  without  holding  hearings,  with- 
out filing  data,  without  a  request  of  the  commission  to  the  chairman 
to  secure  information  as  regards  this  important  subject,  and  with- 
out any  information  in  the  text  to  justify  the  recommendation, 
except  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

If  this  recommendation  is  carried  through  favorably,  it  will  cost 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  construct  a  waterway  within  the  territory  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  outside  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  recommendation  is  acted  upon  favorably,  it  will  mean  that 
the  Senate  will  ratify  a  treaty  which  will  morally,  if  not  legally, 
obligate  the  United  States  Government  to  an  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  to  transfer  an  all- American  waterway  transporta- 
tion system  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  place  it  in  com- 
petition with  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  barge 
cmnal,  which  are  the  present  American  outlets  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
without  the  House  of  Representatives  having  investigated  or  con- 
sidered it. 

If  this  recommendation  is  acted  upon  favorably  the  treaty  will  be 
agreed  upon  and  entered  into,  binding  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  an  enormous  appropriation,  if  not  legally,  morally  to  build  a 
waterway  within  tne  territory  of  a  foreign  and  competitive  nation. 

This  reconunendation  was  made  by  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inq^uiry,  which  was  appointed  to  consider  agricultural 
problems  and  mterrelated  industries  under  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  4,  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

This  recommendation  was  adopts  by  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry  with  every  member  of  the  committee,  except 
three^  expressing  themselves  in  the  conference  in  opposition  to  em- 
bodying the  recommendation  in  the  report,  stating  that  the  recom- 
mendation is  unnecessary  and  out  of  place  in  the  report. 

The  following  additional  recommendation  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  when  recommendation  No.  6,  was  retained  in  the  report. 
This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  one. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  a  natural  boundary  line;  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
mutual  in  its  utilization.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
take  such  ste^  as  are  consistent  and  in  accordance  with  international  procedure 
^vrith  the  Donunion  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  to  purchase  all  that  territory  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  lying  east  and  south  of  the  hne  comprising  the  center  of  the 
cliaainel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  including  the  full 
riparian  rights  and  rights  to  develop  and  utilize  half  of  the  water  power  from  the 
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St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the  same  time  that  it  negotiates  a  treaty  in  accordance  with 
the  commission's  recommendation  No.  5,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have  the  purchase  price  agreed  upon  credited  on  the 
British  debt  to  the  United  States. 

The  Ten  Eyck  recommendation  was  offered  with  the  purpose  to 
invite  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  negotiating  a  treatj 
with  Canada,  to  negotiate  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain  as  their 
interest  may  appear  at  the  same  time  the  purchase  of  any  land  that 
lies  adjacent  to  and  borders  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  obligatory  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  own  so  that  she  will  receive  all  the  benefits  to  whidhk 
she  is  entitled,  either  legally,  morallv,  or  financially,  as  well  as  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  beiore  we  obligate  oiu^selves  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

This  amendment  was  recommended  so  that  if  a  treaty  is  success- 
fully negotiated  with  the  Canadian  Government  the  United  States 
Government  will  own  and  control  half  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
canal  constructed  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  well  as  half  of  the 
land  which  will  be  improved  from  the  development  of  the  watOT 
power  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Every  coimtry  should  have  absolute  jurisdiction  ov^r  its  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  all  transportation  systems  in  any  country 
should  terminate  in  terminals  located  within  the  boundary  and  juris- 
diction of  that  country. 

One  of  the  amiments  of  the  proponents  of  this  scheme  is  that  a 
harbor  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer 
Liverpool  than  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  the  United  States  own  the  land  bordering  on  the  southeast  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  throughout  its  entire  length  so  that  before 
the  scheme  has  been  made  a  reality  we  will  own  me  necessary  land 
to  estabUsh  harbors  within  our  own  territory  equally  near  to 
Liverpool. 

We  might  just  as  well  arrange  to  have  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  ana  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railiroads  transfer  their  terminals 
to  Canadian  ports  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  so  that  they  will  be 
nearer  to  Liverpool,  as  to  father  a  movement  to  transfer  our  water 
transportation  system  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  so  that  its  export 
harbors  will  be  closer  to  England. 

The  land  adjacent  to  a  water  power  development  has  as  much  value 
as  the  water  development  itself,  because  it  is  the  reservoir,  the  stor- 
age battery,  and  the  transformer  of  the  electrical  energv  developed. 

It  is  where  the  people  congregate  to  utihze  the  power  development. 
It  is  where  villages,  cities,  and  large  manulacturing  industrial 
units  are  built  up.  It  is  where  large  manufacturing  plants  are 
erected  to  utihze  and  transform  the  electrical  enei^gy  developed 
by  the  water  power  and  transformed  into  commercial  articles  of 
commerce.  It  is  where  the  total  annual  output  is  accumulated 
each  year  and  stored  in  the  form  of  large  business  and  commercial 
centers,  private  homes,  manufacturing  plants,  and  industries  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  where  the  annual  total  power  output  is  stored  and 
accumidated  for  all  time  in  the  future,  hke  a  storage  battery,  to  be 
utilized  at  will. 
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Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we  own  half  of  the  land,  so  that  we 
may  be  a  50  per  cent  beneficiary  for  all  time  in  the  future,  before  we 
pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  its  development. 

If  the  Canadian  (Jovemment  intends  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  for  the  development  of  this  costly  enterprise,  she  will  see  the 
strength  of  this  aimiment  and  show  her  sincerity  of  purpose  by  placing 
us  in  a  position  that  we  will  not  only  be  a  50  ner  cent  cooperator  in 
thi  construction  of  the  enterprise  but  she  will  help  us  to  oecome  a 
50  per  cent  beneficiary  for  all  time  in  its  utilization. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  industries 
of  the  United  States  is  of  inundate  necessity  and  paramount  impor- 
tance; cheap  transportation  is  the  greatest  factor  in  accompiisning 
the  full  economic  development  of  the  aCTicultural  industry  and  the 
proper  development  of  tne  farm  life  of  the  country. 

The  farmers,  having  suffered  mostly  from  the  after-war  deflation, 
are  mostly  in  need  of  mimediate  relief  by  a  scientific  development  of 
all  of  our  internal  problems,  and  especially  the  development  of  our 
internal  and  domestic  waterways,  which  will  best  meet  their  neces- 
sity the  quickest  and  help  most  to  solve  not  only  the  transportation 
and  marketing  problems,  but  many  of  the  other  disadvantages  imder 
which  he  is  laooring  to-day. 

The  complete  resuscitation  of  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country 
will  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  its  prosperity  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  and  necessary  reliei  to  tne  financial,  mdustrial, 
and  commercial  life  of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  all  internal  improvements  within 
tiie  territory  of  the  United  States  before  any  expenditures  are  con- 
ddered  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
money  expended  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  recon- 
struction purposes  be  expended  where  it  can  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  greatest  number,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  that  all  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  small  navigable  streams  be  improved 
before  any  large  project  is  considered  so  as  to  give  to  the  people 
throughout  the  entire  country  direct  and  immediate  reUef . 

The  United  States  should  improve  its  own  harbors  first  so  as  to 
relieve  present  transportation  conditions  by  improving  the  harbors 
of  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  London.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Baltimore, 
Wilmington  (N.  C),  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Panama.  Santiago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Portland,  Seattle,  and  all  the  other  harbors  within  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  immediately  improve  the  inland  waterways  con- 
necting the  various  harbors  with  tne  interior,  to  give  to  agriculture 
waterway  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  such  as  the 
Connecticut  River,  the  Hudson  River,  the  Delaware  River,  the 
Susquehanna  River,  the  Potomac  River,  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  Missouri  River,  the  Warrior  River,  the  Tom- 
bi^bee  River,  the  Arkansas  River,  the  Red  River,  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  such  otiier  rivers  and  tributaries  that  need  improvement 
so  as  to  give  to  the  farmer  proper  and  adequate  inland  waterway 
transportation  rates;  and  immediately  improve  all  the  canals  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  wifli  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
immediately  take  steps  to  continue  and  complete  that  great  and 
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important  intercoastal  canal  project  connecting  Boston  with  Gal- 
veston through  Florida. 

The  cost  of  the  development  of  the  water  power  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  under  present  conditions  when  the  country  is  in  need  of 
the  money  for  the  stabilization  of  its  own  conmiercial  interests  will 
not  only  deprive  them  of  the  money  but  if  utilized  to  its  full  capacity 
it  will  further  upset  the  economic  conditions  of  business  if  the  claims 
of  the  proponents  are  true  that  it  will  create  the  electrification  of  *J1 
the  railroads  within  a  thousand  miles  or  more  of  the  development, 
and  which  will  cause  the  scrapping  of  all  the  steam  engines,  the 
steam  plants,  the  cutting  down  of  flie  production  of  the  coal  mines 
of  the  country;  changing  the  source  of  power  of  the  entire  interre- 
lated industries. 

The  total  expenditure  to  change  from  steam  to  electric  equip- 
ment and  the  scrapping  of  all  steam-power  plants  will  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  more  than  what  it  will  cost  to  harness 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  These  changes  must  be  brou^t  about 
gradually  with  the  idea  of  doing  the  least  harm  possible  to  the 
public. 

We  will  admit  the  tragedy  of  freight  congestion  that  war-time  con- 
ditions created  in  the  Western  States,  which  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  that  locality  an  imamiary  and  visionary  idea  that  the 
canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  is  the  *' quack-medicine  cure- 
all  ''  which  will  relieve  all  of  their  ailments. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  68  reasons  in  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  this  project. 

1.  The  ocean  liner  can  not  compete  with  the  Great  Lakes  boats  of 
equal  tonnage,  due  to  the  fact  tnat  the  ocean  liner  will  cost  more 
to  build  than  the  Great  Lakes  boats  of  equal  tonnage. 

2.  A  10,000-ton  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  requires  50  mexi  to 
man  it,  while  a  10,000-ton  boat  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  manned  by  30 
men. 

3.  The  insurance  on  the  ocean-going  vessel,  on  account  of  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  extra  hazard  of  the  ocean-going  boat  traveling  the  ot. 
Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes,  will  be  materially  higher. 

4.  The  rate  on  coal  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  a  distance  of  1,000 
miles,  is  50  cents  per  ton  on  a  lake  carrier.  The  rate  on  coal  from 
Norfolk  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  is  $1.10  to  $1.25  per 
ton  on  an  ocean  liner. 

6.  An  ocean-going  steamer  which  is  designed  to  navigate  the  seas 
in  all  weather  can  not  operate  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  same 
safetv  as  a  Great  Lakes  ooat,  due  to  its  construction,  design,  and 
depth  of  draft,  nor  can  it  carry  a  full  cargo  on  inland  waterwajrs 
for  the  same  and  other  reasons.  Likewise,  a  Great  Lakes  boat  of 
equal  tonnage  can  not  travel  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  safetv  in  all 
weather  on  account  of  its  construction,  design,  and  draft.  We 
admit  that  both  of  these  designs  of  vessels  ^an  navigate  in  either 
place  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  if  the  channels  are  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  the  draft  of  the  vessel,  but  not  with  safety 
in  stormy  or  foggy  weather,  due  to  the  diflFerence  of  the  condition 
under  which  they  sail  and  their  design. 

6.  The  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  state  that  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  Great  Lakes  diuing  the  year  1920  was  197,502,000  short  tons. 
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The  amount  of  the  tonnage  exported  from  the  Great  Lakes  was 
9,065,497  short  tons,  approximately  4  J  per  cent. 

The  deduction  from  wnich  makes  it  apparent  that  most  of  the  ton- 
nage on  the  Great  Lakes  is  used  domestically  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  for  domestic  consumption. 

From  statistics  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  the  total 
production  of  grain  in  the  United  States,  in  bushels,  for  the  year  1 920  is  as 
follows:  Com,  3,232,367,000;  wheat,  787,128,000;  barley,  222,024,000; 
rye,  69,318,000;  oats,  1,526,055,000;  grand  total,  5,816,892,000 
bushels.  Equal  in  weight  to  144,826,376  short  tons.  There  were 
exported  from  all  ports  m  the  United  States  323,851,345  bushels,  as 
per  table  below,  equal  in  weight  to  9,264,458  short  tons.  The  total 
short  tons  of  all  grains  exported  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  including  tne  breadstuffs,  wheat  flour,  com  meal,  rye  flour, 
barley  flour,  oatmeal,  and  392,612,555  pounds  of  rice,  total  24,- 
099;  113  short  tons,  exported  during  1920. 

Wluaty  rycy  barley,  corny  and  oats  exported  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  cusUmis 

districts. 


Wheat. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Virginia 

Galveston 

New  Orleans 

Sabine 

Oregon 

Washington 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Dulutn  and  Superior 

San  Francisco 

Michigan 

Other 

Total 


27,79s,;{38 

4, 171,:>54 

3»».  us,  :;43 

2,  i:);i.J78 

■it>.5t*,l,  106 

1,772,(110 

12,2S9.7«) 

3,  .-,19.766 
4HS.  (\5S 

7, 27K.  767 

7.405,  S88 

5,  715 

2t'.o,r42 

•i*w   (45 


Bu8TuU. 

1,571,787 

19,679,665 

333,750 

23,488,700 

2,780,992 

311,487 

496,713 

177,857 


BwheU. 
124,042 
735,758 
45,112 

4,947,650 
282,538 
150,414 
625,055 

5,949,073 
2,658 


ButheU. 

947,258 

1,628,402 

58,854 

1,653,372 

700,665 

109,466 

82,229 

1,142,998 


Bwheh. 

1,276 

1,884,718 

86,819 

7,884,700 

126,166 

89,885 

1,500 

907,068 


61,000 

526,142 

7,684,589 


345,096 
113,703 


4,611,063 
106,368 
324,467 


223,327 

62,817 

648,749 

357,128 

2,160 

7,719,044 

2,429,951 


21,221 

30,716 

1,179 


234 

48,833 

1,342,423 

452,136 


218,287,334 


57,070,490 


17,854,227  17,761,420 


12,877,874 


Grand  total,  323,851,345  bu.sheLs. 


7.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  states  that  the 
total  of  all  vegetable  food  products  of  the  United  States  carried  on  the 
Great  Lakes  m  1920  amounted  to  5,499,026  short  tons,  and  Canada's 
total  tonnage  for  the  same  products  amounted  to  2,284,582  short 
tons. 

The  Board  of  Army  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  states  that 
the  total  tonnage  of  all  grains  of  the  United  States  carried  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1920  totaled  4,794,122  short  tons,  of  which  2,999,654 
short  tons  were  exported,  which  is  the  total  amount  of  grain  that 
would  pass  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  provided  all  the  export 
grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  transferred  from  American  routing  to  a 
routing  via  St.  Lawrence  through  Montreal  in  Canada.  Therefore 
the  amount  of  service  that  the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  render  to  the 
country  on  shipment  of  farm  j)roducts,  even  though  it  meets  all  the 
expectations  oi  its  advocates,  is  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  our 
gross  tonnage  or  even  to  the  total  export  tonnage  of  farm  products. 
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The  barge  canal  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  can 
accommodate  seven,  times  this  tonnage  annually. 

The  total  value  of  all  farm  products  for  1920,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  according  to  calculations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  43  per  cent  of  the  value  pf  the  total 
exports  in  1920  consisted  of  farm  products.  If  this  percentage  is 
applied  to  the  total  tonnage  as  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph^  the 
tonnage  of  all  farm  products  would  be  approximately 27,435,000  short 
tons. 

8.  The  Board  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  state  that  the  total  tonnage 
of  all  commodities  exported  from  all  ports  in  the  United  States  m 
1920  was  approximately  63,803,433  snort  tons.  Total  tonnage  of 
all  f arm  prodiicts  exported  approximates  27,435,000  short  tons. 

9.  If  the  people  in  the  great  Middle  West  located  at  shipping  points 
similar  to  tne  shippers  in  the  Kansas  City  region  wish  water  trans- 
portation to  the  sea,  I  suggest  that  we  improve  the  Missouri  River, 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Ohio  River,  and  furnish  the  necessary  boats 
to  give  them  an  ail-American  waterwaj^  route  to  the  sea  the  same  as 
Kansas  City  enjoys  to-day  via  the  Mississippi  River,  and  not  require 
them,  as  is  their  desire  at  the  present  time,  to  make  more  than  a 
200-mile  railway  haul  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Great  Lakes  so  that 
they  may  utilize  an  artificial  waterway  route  through  a  foreign  terri- 
tory that  will,  I  predict,  eventually  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
one-half  a  billion  dollars  to  build,  which  when  completed  will  entail 
a  big  annual  expenditm-e  to  operate  and  maintain. 

10.  The  people  in  the  Great  Lakes  cry  for  a  cheaper  water  route  for 
6  per  cent  of  tneir  business  and  forget  the  95  per  cent  consumed  by 
the  people  of  their  own  country.  They  are  liice  the  merchant  that 
manufactures  a  general  utility  article  in  a  city  of  1,000,000  inhabit- 
ants and  sends  dl  his  salesmen  to  the  rural  and  sparsely  populated 
districts  hundreds  of  miles  distant  to  sell  a  small  percentage  of  his 
output  and  neglects  his  local  million-peopled  market. 

11.  The  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  will  not  serve  or  cheapen  the 
freight  rates  on  food  products  to  the  consuming  public  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Federal  Government  decides  to  expend  this  vast 
amount  of  money  in  waterways  we  should  expend  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  give  at  least  our  own  people  equal  benefits  with  the 
people  of  all  foreign  countries. 

12.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  a  country  control  its  transpor- 
tation system  to  insui'o  commercial  success. 

13.  All  the  transportation  systems  of  any  coxmtry  should  terminate 
at  terminals  and  harbors  wholly  within  its  territory,  both  in  peace 
times  and  in  war  times. 

14.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  closer  to 
the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  all 
other  ports  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  than  to  the  port 
of  Montreal. 

15.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  world  has  a 
shorter  waterway  transportation  route  connection  with  the  Great 
Lakes  through  the  port  of  New  York  via  the  barge  canal  than  through 
the  port  of  Montreal  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

16.  The  argument  that  the  port  of  New  York,  due  to  its  congestion, 
is  a  suflScient  reason  for  the  construction  of  a  deep  waterway  canal 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  make  Montreal  the  principal  export 
city  of  North  America  is  obsolete.     This  has  been  answered  m  a 
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practical  way  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  their 
approved  plan  in  making  the  port  a  national  harbor  and  increasing 
its  facilities  and  capacity  tenfold  by  their  cooperation  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  oi  dollars. 

The  population  within  the  port  harbor  district  is  more  than  the 
entire  population  of  Canada.  The  railroads  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  entering  this  harbor  outclass  those  in  importance  enter- 
ing any  other  terminal  in  the  world.  These  feeders,  outside  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  harbor,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
economical  and  successful  export  center.  They  assure  to  ocean- 
going liners  a  full  cargo  each  way.  New  York  port  being  open 
throughout  the  entire  year,  assures  shippers  a  contmuous  waterway 
service  throughout  the  entire  year. 

17.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  navigable  season  in  Canada, 
the  shippers  can  only  use  the  canal  approximately  six  months  in  the 

frear,  which  will  make  it  necessary  that  the  ocean  liners  will  have  to 
ook  elsewhere  for  business  for  the  other  six  months  of  the  year. 

18.  The  St.  Lawrence  having  only  a  normal  six-months'  season,  it 
will  increase  the  cost  of  navigating  ocean  liners  between  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  make 
the  use  of  transatlantic  vessels  prohibitive. 

19.  The  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  will  give  Great 
Britain  access  to  tne  Great  Lakes  with  her  warships,  as  well  as  with 
vessels  of  commerce,  through  her  territory,  while  all  of  our  vessels 
wiU  first  have  to  pass  through  English  or  Canadian  territory. 

20.  In  case  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  any  other  country 
which  is  on  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
will  be  prohibited  from  sending  any  of  her  food  products  to  them 
through  this  canal. 

21.  The  cost  of  shipping  grain  to  New  York  City  from  Duluth  via 
the  Great  Lakes,  barge  canal,  and  Hudson  River  is  7  J  cents,  including 
the  elevator  charges  and  five  days'  storage  at  Buffalo,  made  up  as 
follows:  li  cents  per  bushel  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo;  6  cents  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  including  elevator  charges  and  five  clays'  stor- 
age at  Buffalo  and  1  cent  transfer  charges  at  New  York  City,  includ- 
ing five  additional  days'  storage. 

See  telegrams  quoting  rates: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  26,  1922, 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyok, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtorif  D,  C: 
Canal  rate  wheat,  Buffalo,  New  York,  slightly  fluctuating  season  1921.    Minimum, 
including  elevator  charges,  at  Buffalo,  6  cents  per  bushel;  maximum,  8  cents  per 
bushel;  additional  elevation  charge  here  boat  to  steamship,  1  cent  per  bushel. 

E.  S.  Walsh. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1922, 
Congressman  Peter  G.  Ten  Etck, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Answering  telegram,  cost  of  transferring  grain  from  Lake  boats  to  cars  or  canal 
b(Mits,  1  cent  per  bushel,  including  five  days  storage  in  elevator. 

Adam  E.  Cornelius. 
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International  Elevating  Co., 

New  York,  Deceniber  20,  1921. 

The  following  charges  will  be  in  effect  January  1,  1922: 

Charges  to  be  paid  by  the  grain:  Receiving,  weighing,  and  diechamng,  seven-eighthB 
cent  per  bushel:  transportation  of  elevator,  ono-eighth  cent  per  bushel;  boat  trimming, 
$1.50  per  1,000  bushels;  mixing,  one-fourth  cent  per  budiel;  blowing  and  acreenin^  or 
dustii^,  one-fourth  cent  per  bushel;  on  all  hot  and  salvage  grain  additional  trimnuDg 
charge  $3.50  per  1,000  bushels;  on  any  parcel  less  than  a  towing  lot  of  4,000  bushefi 
or  any  parcel  or  cargo  on  which  the  owners  order  bagging  in  excess  of  amount  of 
bagging  required  by  underwritere'  rules,  transportation  of  elevatOT  shall  be  one-bftlf 
cent  per  bushel. 

Charges  for  deUvery  to  be  paid  by  the  steamer:  Trimming,  $3  per  1,000  bushels; 
trimming  decks  30  feet  or  over,  $4.50  per  1,000  bushels;  waiting  time  for  jrrain  trimmers 
(longshoremen),  $1  per  hour  per  man. 

From    reliable    authority  grain    can    be    carried  from    Atlantic 

Eorts  in  lots  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  tons,  as  a  part  cai^o  of  ocean 
ners,  cheaper  than  a  tramp  or  a  liner  will  carry  a  full  cargo.  The 
cost  of  shipping  OTain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  approximately 
9.6  cents  per  bushel.     See  following  letters: 

New  York,  February  15^  19££. 
Hon.  PetbrG.  Ten  Eyck, 

Hcmse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  relative  to  quotation  on  a  full  cargo  or 
parcel  lot  of  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  England .  * 

Please  be  advised  that  the  present  quotation  on  parcel  lots;  that  is,  on  about  10,000 
bushels  of  either  corn,  wheat,  or  rye,  is  3  shillings  9  pence  per  quarter,  which  is  488 
pounds,  while  the  full  cargo  rate  is  4  shillings  per  quarter. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  book  for  February  or  March  shipment  at  the  above  rates  on 
parcel  lots,  and  charter  a  full  cargo  of  com,  wheat,  or  r>'e  for  March  shipment  at  4 
shillings.    We  are  not  in  a  position  to  quote  you  on  oats. 

For  your  information,  the  rate  depends  at  times  on  the  supply  and  demand,  and 
does  not  very  much  depend  on  the  season  of  the  year.    For  instance,  in  January  wheats 
corn,  and  rye  was  quoted  at  3  shillings  per  quarter  for  shipment  in  February. 
We  trust  this  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  and  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  B.  Richard  &  Co. 

F.  J.  Nado,  Forwarding  Department. 


International  Mercantilb  Marine  Co., 

New  York,  February  10, 19tt 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Ten  Etck, 

Ho^ise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant. 

There  are  no  tariff  rates  to  United  Kingdom  ports  for  bulk  grain.  This  is  an  open 
market  and  supply  and  demand  govern.  The  regular  liners  nearly  oil  require  a 
quantity  of  gram  for  stability. 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  space  available  in  these  steamers  exceeds  the 
supply  of  grain.  The  result  is  that  the  current  rate  is  less  than  that  at  which  tramp 
steamers  can  be  profitably  operated  with  full  cargoes  of  grain.  The  present  rate  at 
which  wheat,  corn,  and  rye  are  being  booked  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  3  shillings 
6  pence  per  quarter,  which  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  equal  to  about  1^ 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

We  believe  there  are  one  or  two  tramp  steamers  offering  for  full  cargoes  on  which 
the  owners  intimated  they  would  trade  at  4  shillings  6  pence  per  quarter,  which  is 
equal  to  {^proximately  20^  cents  per  100  pounds. 
For  the  freight  department. 

F.  A.  Ryan,  Manager. 
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Submarine  Boat  Corporation, 
Newark,  N,  /.,  February  15,  t9tt. 
flon.  PmsR  G.  Ten  Eycx, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  In  response  to  your  letter  under  date  of  February  11 
I  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  intend  to  operate  on  the  barge  canal,  during  the  1922 
season,  30  bargee  aggregating  12,240  dead- weight  carrying  capacity,  with  Siree  new 
tugs  especially  adapted  for  service  on  the  canal.  This  constitutes  an  addition  of 
(JO  p^"  cent  to  the  tonnage  capacity  of  the  fleet  we  had  in  operation  last  season,  and, 
of  coarse,  the  addition  of  the  modem  tugs  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  the  other  information,  I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  it  available;  but 
I  shidl  try  to  get  it  for  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Cordially  yours, 

Henry  Mosrowik. 

LuNHAM  &  Moore, 
New  York,  Fdmuxry  10,  19£t. 
Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Etck, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dkar  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date,  beg  to  state  the  present  rate 
on  heavy  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  3  shillings  6  pence  per  480  pounds 
(a  quarter,  of  8  bushels),  at  which  we  closed  32,000  bushels  lor  one  of  our  customers  on 
a  White  Star  steamer  to  March  4  and  March  11. 

Full  cargo  rates  are  at  present  higher  than  berth  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  present  price  asked  from  Atlantic  ports  being  4  shillings  6  pence  p^  quarter, 
although  bebeve  could  obtain  boats  on  bids  at  4  shillings  3  pence.  Cargo  rates 
to  Umted  Kingdom  have  been  ruling  higher  than  berth  for  the  past  few  months, 
owners  seemingly  preferring  business  to  the  Continent  (evidently  because  expenses 
discharging  mucn  cheaper).  Cargo  rates  to  Continent  to-day  for  ^flu^ch,  1 6  cents  per 
lOO  pounds,  while  berth  rates  are  17  to  18  cents  per  100  pounds,  owing  scarcity  of  b^th 
room  for  near-by  shipment. 

So  you  will  see  how  the  situation  differs.  United  Kingdom  berth  far  below  cargoefl 
and  Continent  berth  hi^er  than  cargoes. 

Seasons  have  no  bearing  on  rates,  except  perhaps  on  eve  of  new  cit>p  movement 
ntes  firm  up  owing  to  demand. 

Rates  are  controUed  entirely  on  basis  of  supply  and  demand,  world's  markets 
having  distinct  bearing.  When  they  can  buy  cheaper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
BoffCT  accordingly. 

The  ocean  freight  market  is  a  large  subject,  difficult  to  convey  in  a  letter.  If  yo« 
are  e\'er  down  this  way  and  want  to  talk  about  it,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  several 
earfulls. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Moore. 

P.  S. — Just  noticed  your  letter  referred  to  oats.  There  has  been  no  oats  business 
ddng.  The  usual  di^rence  on  cargoes  is,  if  heavy  grain  rate  is  4  shillings  per  480 
pounds,  oats  would  be  3  shillings  per  320  pounds,  that  is,  1  shilling  less,  but  per  320 
pounds  instead  of  480  pounds. 

The  berth  parcel  rate  has  been  3  shillings  per  320  pounds,  while  heavy  rate  was 
3aliilling8  3  pence  to  3  shillings  6  pence  per  480  pounds,  the  3 -shilling  oats  rate 
being  an  arbitrary  minimum  and  a  higher  basis  than  it  should  be  by  comparison. 


CuNARD  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.), 

New  York,  February  16,  1922, 
PiTKB  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Esq., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  commimication  of  February  9  in  r^Lrd  to 
Wjquest  conoeming  particulars  on  shipments  of  wheat,  com,  or  oats  from  New  York  to 
liverpool. 

For  your  information  full  cargoes  of  ^]ain  have  recently  been  closed  from  North 
Atlantic  and  Canadian  ports  to  united  Kingdom  ports  on  the  basis  of  4  shillings  per 
^jwrter,  and  the  liners  are  accepting  3  shillings  6  pence  to  4  shillings  at  the  present 
tune.    The  average  rate  works  out  about  3  shillings  9  pence  per  quarter. 

The  liners  are  able  to  accept  a  little  lower  rate  than  the  full-cargo  steamers  on 
wooimt  of  the  fact  that  they  only  take  parcel  lots — say  on  an  average  of  10  loads  per 
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steamer,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  3,140  tons  weight.    Loads  of  this  nature  aenre  as 
ballast  for  the  liners  and  are  a  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  dispatch  of  their  steamers. 

In  ^e  case  of  full-cargo  steamers  they  can  hardly  operate  on  less  than  4  shillings 
per  quarter,  as  they  have  no  other  cargo  on  which  to  obtain  revenue,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  liners,  they  take  general  cargo,  which  is  much  better  payins  frei^t. 

Grain  can  be  l<mded  at  the  rate  of  about  200  tons  per  hour  per  natch  and  can  be 
discharged  as  auickly. 

At  this  time  last  year  the  rates  on  grain  were  practically  double  what  they  are  to-day, 
and  shipments  are  going  forward  firom  the  Gulf  at  rates  a  little  higher  than  those 
prevailiDg  on  the  North  Atlantic — say  6  pence  to  1  shilling  per  quarter  additional. 

The  equivalent  of  3  shillings  6  pence  per  quarter  is  77  cents  per  480  pounds,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  about  16  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  no  doubt  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  a  very  low  rate  of  freight  considering  the  operating  expenses  of  steamers  to-day. 

One  load  of  wheat  equals  8,000  bushels,  60  poimds  per  bushel;  480  pounds  per 
quarter  equals  214  tons  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

One  loaa  of  com  equals  8,571  bushels,  56  pounds  per  bushel;  480  pounds  per  quarter 
equals  214  tons  weignt  of  2,240  poimds. 

One  load  of  oats  e<iuals  10,000  bushels,  32  pounds  per  bushel;  320  pounds  per  quarter 
equals  143  tons  weight  of  2,240  pounds. 

We  hope  the  for^^oing  covers  the  point  you  have  in  mind,  but  if  not  it  will  be 
more  than  our  pleasure  to  give  you  such  additional  information  as  you  may  request. 
Yours  faithfully, 

CuNARo  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.), 

John  Gammie,  General  Freight  Manager. 

22.  The  same  rates  are  charged  on  wheat  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The  rate  of  insurance,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  about  IJ  cents  per  bushel  more  from  Montreal  to 
Liverpool  than  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  which  makes  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  IJ  cents  from  Montreal.  During  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  insurance  companies  refuse  to  accept  any  insurance  risks  on 
shipments  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from  Montreal. 

23.  Paragraphs  20,  21,  and  22  show  conclusively  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  save  even  5  cents  per  bushel  on  export  grain  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  while  we  are  promised  by  the  shippers  on 
the  barge  canal  that  they  will  lower  tJieir  present  rates  at  least  3 
cents  per  bushel  as  soon  as  they  can  get  enough  of  the  proper  type 
of  boats  on  the  canal. 

24.  The  interest  alone  on  $500,000,000  at  5  per  cent  equals  an 
amoimt  large  enough  to  give  a  5-cent  subsidy  on  500,000,000  bushels 
of  grain,  which  is  more  than  the  total  export  from  all  our  Atlantic 
ports  in  the  United  States. 

25.  If  it  is  a  cheaper  rate  that  is  needed,  let  the  United  States 
give  the  shippers  a  freight  allowance  equal  to  the  interest  on  the 
mvestment  m  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  and  thereby  nm  no  risk  of 
failure  with  so  large  an  experiment,  which  will  cost  us  so  much  in 
taxes. 

26.  Using  Buffalo  as  the  all- American  outlet  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  following  distances  to  Liverpool  are  inter- 
esting and  self-explanatory: 


Buffalo  to  Montreal 

Buffalo  to  New  York 

Montreal  to  Liverpool,  via  Bella  Isle 

Montrea  1  to  Liverpool,  via  south  of  Newfoundland . 

New  York  to  Liverpool 

Montreal  to  Belle  Isk 


Nautical 
miles. 


339 

440 

2,786 

2,926 

3,107 

879 


Statute 
miles. 


390 
507 
3,207 
3,369 
3,57S 
1,00S 
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From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  Montreal  is  from  200  to  300 
iniles  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York  City;  but  for  an  ocean  liner 
to  take  advantage  of  this  shorter  route  she  will  have  to  traverse  873 
nautical  miles,  or  1,005  statute  miles,  from  Belle  Isle  to  Montreal, 
tlirough  a  narrow  and  dangerous  channel  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  while  the  distance  between  New 
York  Harbor  and  Liverpool  is  an  open  waterway  throughout  its 
entire  length.     (See  68  r^arding  statistical  hazardous  navigation.) 

27.  In  the  building  of  tne  Panama  Canal  we  did  not  require  finan- 
cial assistance  from  other  nations,  nor  did  we  build  it  without  first 
obtaining  the  territory  through  which  it  runs;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  being  an  international  route,  to-day  certain  nations — especially 
Great  Sri  tain — are  trying  to  dictate  to  us  as  regards  its  operation, 
protection,  and  tolls.  This  being  true,  how  much  more  would  Great 
feritain  endeavor  to  dictate  to  us  if  it  laid  within  her  territory,  as 
this  project  will,  and  being  of  international  concern,  we  will  nave 
a^ain  invested  American  money  in  an  enterprise  the  policy  of  which 
wiU  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  foreign  nations. 

28.  The  poUcy  of  the  public-service  commissions  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  to  oppose  the  building,  of  a  parallel 
transportation  route  until  the  existing  route  has  proven  itself  inade- 
quate to  t?,ke  care  of  the  traffic  for  wnich  it  was  constructed. 

29.  The  New  York  Barge  Canal  was  not  completed  imtil  after  the 
war  had  started.  The  F^eral  Government  later  took  it  over  under 
its  control  when  it  took  over  the  railroads.  That  and  the  war  stifled 
all  private  capital  from  building  boats  and  warehouses  and  investing 
generally  in  transportation  faculties  or  engaging  in  waterway  trans- 
portation business.  Not  until  the  spring  of  1921  did  the  Federal 
Grovemment  release  its  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  its  boats,  and  turn 
back  the  canal  to  the  State  of  New  York,  after  which  a  number  of 
private  individuals  and  corporations  placed  boats  upon  the  canal 
which  carried  in  1921,  its  first  year  of  operation,  more  than  a  milUon 
tons  of  freight,  which  is  more  than  one-tnird  of  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
grain  exported  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

30.  In  1921  a  cargo  of  80,000  bushels  of  oats  was  carried  from 
Duluth,  through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  through  the  Barge  Canal  to 
New  York  City  via  the  Hudson  River  without  breaking  Dulk  at  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  and  loaded  it  on  ocean-going  steamers  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  showing  conclusively  that  the  Barge  Canal  is  lar^e 
enough  to  handle  lake-going  steamers,  if  that  class  of  business  is 
profitable. 

31.  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  of  the  firm  of  Hugh  L.  Cooper  &  Co., 
engineers  of  national  reputation,  after  a  thorough  physical  study  on 
the  ground  and  compilation  of  costs  of  the  construction  of  a  canal 
and  development  of  the  water  power  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
stated  in  a  speech  in  Chicago,  April,  1922,  that  the  total  cost  of  con- 
structing the  canal  and  developing  all  the  water  power  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  including  interest  on  money  invested  during  the  construe* 
tion,  the  adjustment  of  claims,  all  other  liabilities,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenditures  pertaining  to  the  work,  would  amount  to 
11,250,000,000,  exclusive  of  any  work  of  deepening  the  channels  or 
improving  the  harbors  and  docks  in  the  Great  Lakes  to  accommodate 
vessels  of  a  deeper  draft. 
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32.  In  1912  we  had  a  budget  of  one  billion,  to-day  due  to  the  war 
we  have  a  budget  of  four  billions;  therefore,  we  should  only  spend 
that  which  will  give  us  greatest  immediate  reUef . 

33.  This  money  which  we  are  considering  to  expend  abroad  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  to  equip  our  own  waterways  with  boats, 
warehouses,  grain  elevators,  terminal  facihties,  etc.,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  freignt  rate  to  a  minimum  to  the  pubUc. 

34.  When  we  need  so  much  money  for  internal  improvements, 
farm  credits,  transportation,  warehouses,  good  roads,  improved 
highways,  extension  of  our  own  inland  waterways,  improvements  in 
our  harbors  and  docks,  and  an  adequate  appropriation  by  Congress 
to  take  proper  care  of  our  ex-service  men,  it  is  ridiculous  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  spend  $500,000,000  to  help  an  adjoin- 
lUjg  country  to  build  a  paralleling  and  competitive  route  in  territory 
without  the  United  States  to  compete  with  an  existing  all-American 
route  within  the  territorv  of  the  United  States. 

35.  Our  policy  should  be  American  money  for  American  water- 
ways within  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

36.  If  Great  Britain  controls,  through  Canada,  the  export  harbor, 
and  Liverpool  the  import  harbor,  as  well  as'  the  boats  in  which  our 
grain  and  farm  products  are  shipped,  she  will  also  control  the  price; 
and  she  being  a  consuming  nation,  ner  control  of  the  price  will  be 
downward,  and  the  farmers  will  lose  more  in  the  selling  price  of 
their  commodities  than  they  can  possibly  gain  if  all  the  promises 
be  true  of  the  reductions  in  the  transportation  rates. 

37.  What  the  farmers  need  to-day  is  immediate  relief  by  being 
suppUed  with  the  necessary  water,  rail,  and  highway  transporta- 
tion facilities  at  reasonable  rates. 

38.  This  foreign  canal  which  some  are  in  favor  of  building  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  can  not  be  constructed,  properly  equipped  with 
terminals,  boats,  and  other  ecjuipment  withm  10  years'  time,  and 
what  the  farmer  needs  to-day  is  immediate  relief. 

39.  Before  we  consider  the  60-50  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  we  should  at  least  own  all  that  land  between  the  present 
boundary  of  the  United  States  and  the  center  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  reaching  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  and  south,  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  which  is  now  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

40.  Whenever  a  water  power  is  developed  the  land  contiguous  and 
adjacent  thereto  improves  in  importance  and  value  because  the  land 
bordering  upon  a  waterway  development  is  the  storage  battery,  the 
reservoir,  and  transformer  for  the  developed  horsepower.  It  is 
where  the  people  congregate,  create  villages  and  cities,  build  manu- 
facturing plants  and  moustries  to  utilize  the  electric  power,  trans- 
forming the  electric  energy  into  articles  of  commerce  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  which  the  people  of  the  world  purchase.  It  is  where  the 
developed  electric  power  will  be  accumulated  and  stored  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  future  in  the  form  of  large  populated  manufacturing 
districts.  Therefore  it  is  important  and  essential  that  we  at  least 
own  the  land  bordering  on  one  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  right  to  develop  and  utilize  one-half  of  the  horsepower  available 
at  any  and  all  places  throughout  its  entire  length  if  we  are  required 
to  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  its  development 

41.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  introduced  the  following  resolution  (H.  Res. 
287)  February  14,  1922,  which  speaks  for  itself.     If  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  accomplishes  its  purpose,  he  will  have  at  least  made 
the  United  States  corecipient  as  to  the  water  power  developed. 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  a  natural  boundar}r  line,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  are  mutual  in  its 
utilization :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested  to  take  such  steps  as  are  consistent  and 
in  accordance  with  international  procedure  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  to  purchase  all  that  territory  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lying  east  and  south 
of  the  line  comprising  the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  its 
moutJi  to  its  source  and  the  center  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  full 
riparian  n^ts  and  rights  to  develop  and  utilize  half  of  the  water  power  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  River;  and 

Resolved  further,  That  the  President  is  requested  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have 
payments  due  the  United  States  on  the  British  debt  credited  on  the  purchase  price 
of  the  territory  so  acquired. 

42.  The  reason  that  the  people  who  live  within  the  Great  Lakes 
watershed  and  the  Northwest  are  demanding  a  waterway  outlet  to 
the  sea  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  congested  during  the  war 
and  that  the  present  railroad  rates  were  caused  by  the  war.  The 
congestion  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
the  Jfew  York  State  Barge  Canal  with,  a  carrying  capacity  of  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  milhon  tons  annually,  has  since  been  put 
into  operation  and  thrown  wide  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world 
free  of  tolls  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  of  New  York  pay  for  its 
upkeep,  maintenance,  and  operation.  This  canal  connecting  the 
(jreat  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  parallels  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence canalization  project  in  Canada  and  will  give  alt  the  necessary 
water  transportation  service  that  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Great 
Lakes  of  its  export  tonnage  at  the  present  time  or  for  a  great  man}^ 
years  in  the  future. 

The  Barge  canal  will  do  more  to  relieve  traffic  than  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  ship  canal  because  its  open  season  is  longer  when 
compared  with  an  approximate  six  months*  season  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Therefore  it  will  have  a  more  beneficial  and  con- 
tinuous effect  in  its  control  of  the  railway  rates  from  the  West  to 
the  East. 

43.  The  adjustment  of  the  present  railroad  rates  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  will  be,  I  believe, 
honestly  and  fairly  dealt  with  from  time  to  time  and  readjusted  to 
meet  the  economic  peace-time  conditions.  The  readjustment  of  the 
raifroad  rates  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ¥all  not 
be  faciUtated  by  the  proposed  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  which  can  not  be  completed  within  10  years. 

44.  If  we  are  to  derive  any  immediate  benefit  from  the  competitive 
waterway  route  to  assist,  it  will  have  to  come  from  the  utilization  if 
the  present  w^aterway  lines  cofapetition  such  as  the  barge  canal 
affords,  which  is  now  in  operation. 

45.  The  scheme  of  developing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with  Ameri- 
can money  should  never  be  aflowed  to  become  a  realitv  until  the 
tJnited  States  at  least  is  in  a  position  to  be  a  50  per  cent  beneficiary, 
nor  should  we  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  canaUzation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Iciver  until  we  are  put  in  a  position  that  the  canalized 
St.  Lawrence  River  throughout  its  entire  length  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  one-half  within  the  territory  of  the 
TJnited  States. 
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46.  I  know  from  an  engineering  standpoint  that  this  canal  can  be 
built  and  the  necessary  dams  can  be  constructed  to  develop  the 
water  power  and  that  the  United  States  is  rich  enough  to  build  them, 
but  from  our  national  standpoint  they  should  not  be  built  anjr  more 
than  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  the  Rutland  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad 
change  their  routes  from  terminals  and  harbors  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  terminals  and  harbors  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  so  as  to  obtain  terminal  facilities  nearer  to  Liverpool,  than 
for  the  United  States  to  change  the  route  of  its  present  waterway 
syBtem  by  canalizing  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  thereby  creating  ter- 
minal harbors  in  Canadian  territory,  so  that  the  harbors  may  be  closer 
to  Liverpool.  As  far  as  our  national  transportation  policy  is  con- 
cerned, tnere  is  no  difference  between  a  rtdlway,  highway,  or  a  water- 
way route. 

47.  All  our  past  expenditures  and  future  efforts  in  relation  to  the 
improving  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  other  internal 
waterway  improvements  wiU  be  useless  if  the  canalization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  made  to  compete  to  serve  the  same  territory  if  it 
will  accomplish  what  the  proponents  believe  be  true. 

48.  If  this  unheard-of  expenditure  is  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  it  will  naturally  curtail  the  waterway 
development  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  the  total 
cost  will  require  a  larger  expenditure  annually  for  the  next  10  years 
than  what  we  are  appropnating  annually  now  for  all  our  interior 
watei*way  improvements. 

49.  We  should  not  expend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  to  give  to  a 
competing  nation  the  same  transportation  facility  wnich  we  enjoy 
ourselves  and  in  this  instance,  looking  into  the  future,  the  total 
number  of  bushels  of  grain  exported  by  the  United  States  will  CTadu- 
ally  lessen  as  our  domestic  population  increases,  while  the  totalnuni- 
ber  of  bushels  exported  from  Canada  will  increase  as  they  develop 
additional  acreage,  and  as  time  passes  the  return  on  the  investment 
will  be  much  greater  from  a  transportation  standpoint  to  Canada 
than  to  the  United  States.  Our  policy  should  be  to  develop  a  water- 
way system  which  will  serve  best  our  own  producers  and  consumers 
for  all  time  in  the  future. 

50.  The  great  Atlantic  seaboard  cities — Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Bdtimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Charleston.  Savannah, 
JacKsonville,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  all  other  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities — have  been  developed  and  have  grown  prosperous, 
largely  on  account  of  the  close  relation  which  has  been  built  up, 
tfeveloped,  and  fostered  for  generations  between  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  traders  and  the  producers  from  the  fields  and 
mines  of  the  interior  in  the  development  of  the  natural  tributaries 
to  these  Atlantic  ports,  and  vast  sums  have  been  invested  by  the 
citizens  of  our  country  on  these  avenues  of  commerce,  the  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  carrying  the  produce  of  our  mines,  fields,  and 
factories  between  the  interior  of  our  coxmtry  and  the  AUantio 
seaports. 

51.  Changing  our  commerce  balance  at  this  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  construction  of  an  avenue  of  com- 
merce running  almost  entirely  through  foreign  territory  would  have 
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a  disastrous  effect  if  tlie  proponents  of  this  project  are  true,  upon  the 
great  cities  developed  under  the  care  of  the  Government  and  by 
means  of  the  thriit,  enterprise,  and  investment  of  the  citizens  of 
our  own  country;  these  would  be  destroyed  in  large  measure  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States  obtained 
by  taxing  these  seaboard  cities  for  a  waterway  through  foreign 
territory  m  competition  with  our  domestic  enterprises  inaugurated 
and  developed  solely  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  domes- 
tic capital. 

52.  Railroad  congestion  can  not  be  entirely  relieved  by  a  water- 
T^ay  which,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  only  operates  normally  six 
months  in  the  year  on  account  of  ice  and  fog. 

53.  The  grain  from  the  Middle  West  near  and  adjacent  to  Kansas 
City  should  be  shipped  via  the  Missouri  River  and  Mississippi  River 
all  the  way  to  the  ocean  by  water,  rather  than  via  railway  for  200 
miles  so  as  to  pass  through  the  St.  Lawrence  or  any  other  eastern 
port. 

54.  When  New  York  State  investigated  the  building  of  the  barge 
canal  at  a  large  expenditure,  it  employed  several  commissions  at 
different  times,  each  composed  of  competent  engineers  who  in  their 
repK)rts  condenmed  the  St.  Lawrence  route  and  finally  recommended 
the  barge  canal  as  it  now  exists,  because  from  their  exjjerience  and 
expert  knowledge  they  believed  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  miost 
economical  waterway  system  that  could  be  developed  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  most  practical  and 
feasible  scheme  regarding  width,  depth,  safety,  and  practicability  of 
navigation. 

55.  The  title  of  all  the  water-power  rights  south  of  the  inter- 
national line  belong  to  the  State  of  New  YorK.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  not  develop  it  except  for  commerce  imder  the  Constitution. 
The  St.  Lawrence  project  is  more  than  a  75  per  cent  power  project. 

56.  The  deepenmg  of  the  channels,  the  rebuilding  of  the  harbors, 
aad  the  installation  of  the  proper  machinery  for  handling  freight  in 
loading  and  unloading  ocean-going  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  will 
cost  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  proper. 

57.  It  is  not  conducive  to  the  continuance  of  harmonious  and 
pleasant  relations  for  two  nations  to  enter  into  joint  ownership  and 
operation  of  so  important  a  project.  Either  one  or  the  other  snould 
build  it,  own  it,  and  operate  it,  and  have  full  control  of  it  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

58.  During  the  war  time  Canada  cut  oflF  the  supply  of  electric 
power  to  some  of  our  manufacturing  plants  under  the  plea  that  she 
needed  it  for  war-time  purposes.  The  same  thing  will  hold  true  in 
relation  to  this  project  if  similar  and  like  conditions  should  arise. 

59.  The  truth  about  water  navigation  from  the  Middle  West  to 
Liverpool  is  that  at  most  three  types  of  .craft  are  needed — lake 
vessefe,  built  lightly  and  inexpensively,  for  cargo-carrying  purposes 
exclusively;  barges  to  traverse  the  interval  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  sea,  and  the  heavily  constructed  ocean  craft,  with  large  crews, 
staunchly  built,  which  can  brave  the  ocean  storms  and  make  as 
many  round  trips  as  possible  in  a  given  time. 
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60.  The  commission  which  represented  New  York  at  the  ship  canal 
hearings  before  the  International  Joint  Commission  reports  that  the 
average  cost  of  transportation  of  wheat  per  bushel  from  upper  lake 
ports  to  Liverpool,  via  Buffalo  and  the  Erie  Canal,  was  only  10.73 
cents  in  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1915.  How  can  that  normal  rate 
be  lowered  to  the  Western  farmer  by  introducing  a  through  ocean 
route  to  the  Great  Lakes  handicapped  by  far  greater  initial  cost  and 
greater  cost  of  operation  ? 

61.  The  lake  steamer  hauls  freight  both  wajs.  The  ocean  carrier 
would  return  from  Liverpool  without  a  cargo  if  it  returned  to  a  non- 
distributing  center  in  the  United  States,  for  the  return  cargo  is  the 
great  problem  for  our  existing  ocean  liners  to-day. 

62.  I  beg  to  submit  statistics  reported  by  the  commission  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  Canal  and  power  project  in  a  table  set- 
ting forth  the  rate  of  freight  by  lake  to  Buffalo  and  by  canal  to  New 
York  year  by  year  from  1910  to  1915  and  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  the  same  length  of  time,  together  with  a  list  of  other  costs 
which  includes  various  expenses  for  handling  the  freight  which  was 
absorbed  in  this  freight  rate. 

Taking  a  more  recent  period,  that  of  1910  to  1915,  which  period  is  considered  as 
more  truly  repreeentative  of  preeent-day  conditions,  the  rate  of  freight  by  lake  to 
Buffalo  and  by  canal  to  New  York  was  as  hereafter  ^own: 


Year. 

Lake. 

Canal. 

Through. 

Year. 

Lake. 

Canal. 

Tbrongh. 

1910 

Centn. 
1.06 
1.03 
1.36 

Coat. 
4.08 
4.36 
4.32 
4.57 

Cent$. 
5.14 
6.39 
5.68 
5.97 

1914 

Cents. 
1.28 
1.33 

Cenu. 
4.27 

4.47 

Cents. 
5.55 

1911 

1915 

5.80 

1912 

Average 

1913..'.'.'.'/.]'.','.'..'... 

1.243 

4.345 

5.588 

During  the  1910-1915  period  the  average  ocean  rate  from  New  York  to  Liveipool 
was  5.15  cents  per  bushel.  This  information  is  derived  from  the  official  records  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  is  authoritative. 

In  citing  figures  of  this  character,  particular  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fauct  that 
the  bases  named  represents  the  transportation  charges  assumed  by  the  commodity  and 
not  the  cost  of  transportation  as  reflected  in  the  charges  of  lake  vessel,  canal  barge,  and 
ocean  vessel  operations.  Such  latter  figures  are  of  course  appreciably  less  than  the 
rate  of  transportation  imder  which  the  grain  moved  and  a  clear  distinction  must  be 
made  between  **cost  of  transportation"  as  applied  to  the  ship  operator  and  '*co8t  of 
transportation "  as  assumed  by  tJie  consignee  or  consignor. 

Moreover,  the  rates  named  include  the  transportation  service  via  lake,  canal,  and 
ocean,  and  tiie  incidental  terminal  service  involved  in  transfer  from  lake  vessels  to  canal 
barge  and  again  to  the  ocean  carrier. 

The  rates  named  are  gross  rates,  and  there  is  absorbed  therein  the  cost  of  the  following 
operations: 

1.  Elevator  charge  at  upper  lake  port. 

2.  Lake  cai^go  insurance. 

3.  Lake  transportation  to  Buffalo. 

4.  Elevator  charge  at  Buffalo. 

5.  Five  days'  free  elevator  storage  at  Buffalo. 

6.  Canal  cargo  insurance. 

7.  Canal  transportation  to  New  York. 

8.  Elevator  charge  at  New  York. 

9.  Three  days*  free  storage  on  canal  barge  at  New  York. 

10.  Five  days'  free  elevator  storage  at  New  York. 

11.  Ocean  cargo  insurance. 

12.  Transportation  via  ocean. 

The  average  ocean  rate.  New  York  to  Liverpool,  as  cited,  is  exclusive  of  the  rate  for 
the  year  1915,  during  wnich  year,  because  of  war  conditions,  ocean  rates  reached 
abnormal  levels. 
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Annual  averaqe freight  rates  on  wheal  per  bushel,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  by  lake  and 
canal,  and  by  lake  and  rail,  and  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  via  ocean,  for  the  years 
1900  to  1914,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1«10 
190] 
1002 
1903 
1904 
1005 
1006 
1007 


By  lake 
and 
canal. 


CenU, 
4.92 
5.64 
a.  75 
5.94 
5.21 
6.01 
6.44 
7.18 


By  lake 

and 
raU. 


Cenu. 
5.05 
5.57 
5.78 
6.17 
5.02 
6.29 
6.40 
6.97 


New 
Vorkto 
Liverpod. 


Pence.^ 


Year. 


1908.. 
1909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914«. 


By  lake 
and 
canal. 


Cents. 
6.50 
5.85 
5.60 
5.87 
6.07 
6.20 
5.81 


By  lake 
and 
nul. 


Cent*. 
6.50 
6.88 
6.54 
5.23 
6.42 
6.81 
6.54 


New 

York  to 

Liverpod. 


Pence.^ 


r 


^  A  pence  is  equivalent  to  2.03  cents  on  basis  of  M.3665,  the  nonnal  value  of  the  English  pound  sterling  in 
Amencan  money. 

63.  I  quote  below  para^aphs  from  letters  received  from  seven 
different  shippers  from  vanous  trans-Atlantic  navigation  companies 
setting  forth  their  opinion  as  regards  the  uselessness  of  this  project 
ajid  their  likelihood  of  utilizing  it  should  it  be  finally  constructed: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  11,  we  beg  to  advise  that  there  is  no  poembilitv  of 
our  using  the  Great  Lakee  itnd  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  Canal  should  such  be  built.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  canal,  as  we  feel  that  it  wiU  divert  businesB 
from  the  established  routes  which  we  are  interested  in  maintaining  and  on  basis  of 
which  permanent  terminals  have  been  provided  by  us.  We  are  positively  opposed 
to  the  oi version  of  our  cargoes  from  the  united  States  North  Atlantic  ports. 

I  entirely  and  heartilv  approve  of  your  attitude  in  this  matter.  I  believe  there  is 
grave  doubt  as  to  whetier  the  St.*  Lawrence  Canal  development  would  accomplish 
sufficient  in  the  way  of  results  to  justify  the  cost  of  building  the  canal  and  developing 
the  water  power  for  which  there  is  no  near-by  market. 

There  is  of  course  a  very  large  territory  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Chicago, 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  wcmld  not  be  naturaUy  tribu- 
tary to  the  proposed  route,  so  in  any  event  we  believe  it  would  be  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable to  abandon  our  terminals  at  the  Atlantic  ports.  Furthermore,  many  of  our 
larger  vessels  draw  in  excess  of  25  feet,  so  the  use  of  the  proposed  canal  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  type  of  ship. 

Replyinfl:  to  your  favor  of  the  11th  instant,  we  would  state  that  our  trade  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  canal  connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  we  therefore  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  in  the  matter. 

The  steamers  handled  by  us  are  operating  to  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  ports, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic  would  no  aoubt  continue  to  move  via  the  Atlantic 
ports. 

If  2.5  feet  is  to  be  the  limit  of  depth  in  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  it  will  of 
course  only  accommodate  steamers  of  very  moderate  size,  and  the  use  of  such  a  canal 
for  steamers  operating  on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  would  therefore  be  limited.  The 
White  Star  steamers  are  ver^  deep  draft,  aven^ging  in  the  neighborhood  of  34  feet 
when  loaded,  so  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for 
them  to  navigate  the  proposed  canal. 

Referring  to  yours  of  ^e  11th,  with  respect  to  the  agitation  of  a  25-foot  canal  con- 
necting the  Great  Lakes  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  «s  operators  of  overseas  equip- 
ment, we  can  not  see  wherein  the  proposed  project  would  benefit  shipowners  or  any 
appreciable  number  of  diippers,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

independent  of  this  phase  of  the  project,  it  is  not, ^ in  our. judgment,  a  practical 
fcheme,  becuiuse  ships  suitable  for  ocean  navigation  could  not  safely  be  navigatod 
in  a  25-foot  channel  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Iliere  can  not  be  any  safe,  profitable  business  built  up  on  such  a  project,  from  our 
■tady  of  this  matter,  and  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

70678— H.  Kept.  408, 67-1,  pt  3 81 
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64.  Statement  of  Frank  C.  Miuison,  president  of  the  Munson  Steam- 
ship  Line : 

The  proposition  to  canalize  the  St.  Lawrence  for  ocean-going  vesselB  is  utterly 
impracticable  from  the  shipping  standpoint.  Shipments  of  grain  from  Qiicago  to 
European  ports  by  the  proposed  canal  would  require  twice  the  time  needed  under 
the  present  system  because  of  the  low  rate  of  speed  with  which  ocean-going  ddp8 
could  navigate  the  1,130  miles  of  this  restricted  waterway. 

The  cost  of  transportation  on  such  s^ips  through  this  canal  would  be  at  least  dou- 
ble that  under  the  present  practice  of  sending  grain  by  water  to  deep-sea  ports  for 
transfer  to  lfu:ge  ocean-going  vessels.  Only  vessels  of  from  three  to  four  tnousand 
tons  could  utilize  a  canal  with  a  depth  of  25  feet,  as  proposed,  and  even  these  woold 
be  unable  to  use  many  of  the  harbors  and  connecting  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  only  20  to  21  feet  in  depth. 

Thus  to  the  cost  of  the  canal,  in  opder  to  make  it  practicable  for  these  compaim- 
tively  small  vessels,  must  be  added  the  cost  of  deepening  Great  Lake  porta  and 
diannels.  '  , 

In  my  opinion,  any  steamship  company  attempting  to  operate  aoosB  the  oceaa  and 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  in  competition  with  lines  getting  grain  from  rail  or 
barge  at  New  York  or  Montreal  would  be  a  losing  venture  from  the  start.  If  these 
facts  were  understood  by  our  Representatives  in  Waahingtcm,  there  would  b^  no 
question  of  their  refusal  to  appropriate  $252,000,000  of  our  good  money  or  any  pMi 
of  such  a  sum  for  this  purpose. 

65.  American  labor's  attitude: 

Do  you  approve  spending  your  American  money  in  a  foreign  country^  to  pay  loragli 
workmen,  wnen  so  many  American  wnk^s  are  unemployed? 

Your  answer  is  obvious,  but  your  carefui  attention  is  called  to  what  f oUowb.  Bead  it 
and  act.    Make  your  protest  lieard. 

It  is  as  a  railroad  man  and  a  marine  en^^ineer,  with  the  interest  of  my  fellow  worken 
at  heart,  that  I  am  writing  this,  exposing  one  of  the  most  brasen  injnstioeB  eTer 
attempted  against  the  workers  of  the  United  States — a  scheme  to  throw  hundreds  of 
millions  of  .^^erican  dollars  into  a  development  in  a  foreign  country,  benefiting  the 
working  class  of  another  coimtry. 

Habold  K.  L0VELBS8, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

66.  The  Federal  Gfovemment  should  formulate  and  promote  a 
national  plan  of  internal  waterways  and  adopt  the  principle  of  spend- 
ing United  States  money  for  United  States  waterways  under  United 
States  control. 

67.  The  facts  are  that  New  York  is  not  the  ''neck  of  the  bottle," 
as  claimed  by  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  The  St. 
Lawrence  is  alreaav  canalized  and  rates  are  already  so  low  from 
Chicago  to  Montreal  that  no  improvement  is  Ukely  to  oe  made  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  which  can  possibly  aflfect  the  saving  on  grain  rates  as 
claimed  by  the  propagandists  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
facts  are  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  are  placed  on  the 
Barge  Canal  the  all-water  rate  via  the  Great  Lakee -Barge  Canal  will 
be  materially  lower,  €Uid  Montreal  wants  the  United  States  to  spend  a 
half  billion  dollars  so  that  without  expense  she  will  be  able  to  retain  a 
competitive  waterway  system  with  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States  when  they  are  made  100  per  cent  efficient. 

68.  In  "a  memorial  concerning  the  fur  trade  of  the  Province  of  New  York," pi^ 
Bented  to  his  excellency  William  Bnmett,  captain  general  and  governor,  by  OadindlBder 
Golden,  surveyor  general  of  the  Province,  dated  on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1724, 
Mr.  Golden  said  that  "notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  (wWdi  be  had  enoMV- 
ated)  the  French  labor  under  difficulties  that  no  art  or  mdus^  can  rraoove.  The 
mouth  of  the  River  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  more  especially  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawience, 
lies  so  far  north,  and  is  thereby  so  often  subject  to  tempestuoos  weather  and  tkick 
fogs,  that  navigation  thereof  is  very  dapgerous  and  never  attempted  but  duni^  the 
summer  montliS. 
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"The  wideness  of  this  bay,  together  with  many  strong  currents  that  run  in  it,  the 
many  shelves  and  sunken  rocks  that  are  everywhere  spread  over  both  the  bay  and 
river,  and  want  of  places  for  anchoring  in  the  bay,  all  increase  the  danger  of  this  navi- 
gation: so  that  a  voyage  to  Canada  is  justly  esteemed  much  more  dangerous  than  to 
any  otner  part  of  America.  The  many  shipwredos  that  happen  in  this  navigation  are 
but  too  evident  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken  since  that  time  many  ships  have  been 
^i^cked  in  the  Gmf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  known  as  the  ''graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic." 

In  1837  the  Albeuria  foimdered  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  525  lives  were  lost; 
in  1840  the  steamer  Dundee  was  wrecked  and  292  lives  were  lost;  in  1817  the  steamer 
Montreal  was  lost  15  miles  above  Quebec  with  253  lives;  in  1898  the  French  liner, 
La  Bourgoignej  was  in  collision  oft  Sable  Island  and  584  lives  were  lost;  in  1914  the 
Canadian-Pacific  hner  Empress  of  Ireland  was  in  collision  with  the  collier  Storstad  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  near  Father  Point  and  sank  in  20  minutes,  and  upward  of 
1,000  lives  were  lost.  The  commission  which  investigated  that  unparalleled  disaster 
found  that  ih»fia,yig&tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  attended  with  the  constantj)robability 
of  fogs.  Captain  Kendall  said  '4t  was  verjr  foggy,''  and  although  the  officers  of  the 
two  vessels  saw  each  other's  vessel  approacning,  the  fog  settled  down  so  suddenly  that 
they  were  lost  to  each  other's  view  and  the  colhsion  occurred.  It  will  be  remembered 
tiiat  the  loss  of  the  White  Star  steamer  Titanic  in  1912  after  colliding  with  an  Icebeig 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  1,500  lives.  That  disaster  occurred,  however,  off  the  banks  in 
the  r^ion  of  icebergs,  which  is  the  usual  route  of  vessels  passing  between  Liverpool 
and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Other  disasters  have  occurred  in  the  navigation  of  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
all  of  which  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statements  of  navigators,  in  effect  that  the 
navigation  of  those  waters  on  account  of  the  constant  menace  of  fogs,  snow,  and  ice  is 
most  hazardous.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  marine  insurance  rates,  which  increase 
from  midsummer  imtil  November,  when  insiu'ance  can  not  be  had  at  any  rate,  and 
thereupon  insurance  ceases  altogether. 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck. 
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DEFnriTIONB  OF  SOME  OF  THB  TISRKS  U8BD  IN  BAILSOAB 

ACCOUNTING  ANB  OPERATING  STATISTICS. 

All  other  eifpenses. — This  indtudes  incidental  general  ezpeneefl  wblch  are  net 
properly  chargieable  to  other  accoimta 

All  other  revem^e. — ^Revenue  from  transportation  and  incidental  serrl^es  net 
otherwise  defined. 

Average  haul  {freight). — ^The  average  distance  the  freight  moves. 

Avemge  jaurme^  {pastenger)  ^—The  average  distance  traveled  per  passenger. 

Average  nUies  represented  6g  roUvMg  incwtm  account. — TotaTTHijid  mileage 
operated  by  ttie  railroads  included  in  thcf  report  or  statement. 

Bad-order  ear^. — CSars  in  an  unserviceable  condition  retired  from  service 
until  repairs  are  made. 

Booh  value. — Is  the  value  at  which  the  prc^jerty  is  carried  in  the  property  in- 
vestment account  in  ttie  general  ledger  of  the  carrier. 

Capacitf^frciffht  oars. — The  number  of  tons  a  freight  car  is  designed  to 
handle.    Aggregate  capacity  is  the  sum  of  the  capacity  of  ail  cars. 

Car-mile. — ^The  movement  of  a  unit  of  car  equipment  1  mile. 

Car  shorta^. — The  number  of  cars  required  for  immediate  loading  in  excms 
of  the  supply  available. 

Car  surplus. — The  number  of  serviceable  cars  in  excess  of  current  require- 
ments. 

Class  1  railroads. — Steam  railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce having  annual  operating  revenue  above  $1,000,000. 

Class  2  railroads. — Steam  railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce  having  annual  operating  revenues  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Class  3  railroads. — Railroad  companies  engaged  in  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce  not  included  in  classes  1  and  2. 

Dividends  declared  out  of  income. — This  is  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  on 
stocli:  from  the  net  income. 

Dividends  out  of  surplus, — ^This  is  the  amount  of  dividends  on  stock  paid  out 
of  surplus. 

Express  revenue. — Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  express  matter  and 
from  use  of  facilities  on  trains  or  at  stations  incidental  thereto. 

Freight  density. — The  revenue  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road. 

Freight  revenue. — Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  freight  and  from  tran- 
sit, stop  and  reconsigning  privileges  upon  the  basis  of  lawful  tariff  rates. 

Freight  traffic. — The  volume  of  goods  transported. 

General  expense. — ^Expenses  incurred  of  a  general  character  not  otherwise 
included,  such  as  those  for  general  administration  and  accounting,  and  those  of 
the  financial,  law,  real  estate,  tax,  and  claim  departments. 

Gross  ton-miles. — Gross  tons  transported  1  mile.  Gross  tons  includes  the 
weight  of  the  cars,  including  the  caboose,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  load  and 
the  weight  of  the  empty  car  when  hauled  empty.  It  may  or  may  not  include 
the  weight  of  the  locomotive  and  tender  as  indicated. 

Hire  of  equipment. — This  includes  the  net  balance  of  (1)  amounts  receivable 
accrued  for  the  use  of  the  accounting  company's  locomotives  and  cars  leased  or 
interchanged,  and  (2)  accounts  payable  accrued  for  the  use  of  locomotives  and 
cars  of  other  carriers  leased  or  interchanged  and  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  of 
Individuals  and  companies  not  carriers. 

"  Home  car.'* — A  car  on  its  owner's  rails. 

**  HomrO  line.'' — This  term  is  used  in  connection  with  cars  and  has  reference 
to  the  line  owning  the  car. 

Interest  on  funded  debt. — ThQ  current  accruals  of  interest  on  all  classes  •  of 
funded  debt;  also  interest  accruals  on  debenture  stocis  and  on  receivers*  cer- 
tificates issued  for  a  time  of  more  than  one  year. 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt. — Interest  accruals  on  unfimded  debt  such  as 
short-term  notes  payable  on  demand  or  having  dates  of  maturity  one  year  or 
less  from  dates  of  issue,  interest  on  receivers'  certificates  issued  for  a  term  of 
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one  year  or  less,  interest  on  matured  funded  securities  and  open  accounts, 
Including  interest  on  overcharge  claims,  etc. 

Investment  in  equipment. — This  includes  the  cost  of  the  several  classes  of 
equipment,  such  as  cars  and  locomotives,  owned  hy  the  carrier  or  held  imder 
equipment  trust  agreements  for  purchase. 

Investment  in  miscellaneous  properties, — ^This  includes  all  property  such  as 
liotels,  restaurants,  commercial  power  plants,  or  other  property  not  devoted  to 
transportation  service. 

Investment  in  road. — This  includes  the  cost  of  land  for  roadway  and  terminals, 
bridges,  tracks,  buildings,  shops,  other  structures,  fixed  Improvements,  and 
roadway  machines  and  tools  devoted  to  transportation  service. 

Joint  facility  rent. — ^This  includes  the  debit  or  credit  balance  of  amounts  re- 
ceivable or  payable  for  rent  of  tracks,  yards,  terminals,  and  other  facilities 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  accounting  company  and  used  jointly  with  other 
companies  or  individuala 

L,ocomotive-miles  (helpers), — The  number  of  miles  run  by  a  locomotive  en- 
gaged in  helping  a  train  over  a  division  or  that  portion  covered  by  the  run 
or  on  important  grades. 

Locomotive-m4les  {light), — The  number  of  miles  rim  by  a  locomotive  with- 
out cars. 

Locomofive-mHes  (principal). — ^The  number  of  miles  run  by  a  locomotive 
handling  a  train. 

Locomotive-mUes  (train  sxoitching). — The  miles  allowed  train  locomotives 
while  engaged  in  switching  service  at  terminals  and  way  stations 

Locomottve-miles  (toork  service), — The  miles  run  by  a  locomotive  in  work- 
train  service,  also  the  miles  of  locomotives  engaged  solely  in  shop  or  material 
yard  switching  service. 

LocomoHve-miles    (yard  switofUng), — The   miles   allowed  yard   locomotives 
while  switching  in  yards  where  regular  switching  service  is  maintained 
Mail  revenue. — Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  United  States  mail. 
Maintenance  of  equipment, — Cost  of  maintaining  equipment  used  in  railway 
operations,  such  as  locomotives,  cars,  shop  machinery,  etc. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures. — Cost  of  maintaining  fixed  improvements 
which  are  devoted  to  railway  operations,  such  as  roadway  and  tracks,  bridges, 
buildings,  etc. 

MUes  of  road  or  miles  of  line, — ^The  length  of  the  railroad,  the  measurement 
of  the  sinigle-track  mileage. 

Miles  of  track. — ^The  length  of  all  tracks — first,  second,  third,  or  other  main 
tracks  and  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  spur  tracks,  etc. 

Net  income  available  for  dividends. — ^This  represents  the  sum  available  after 
all  expenses  have  been  paid,  including  interest  on  indebtedness,  etc. 

Net  operating  revenue. — ^The  total  operating  revenue  less  the  total  operating 
expenses. 

Net  railway  operating  income. — ^This  is  the  railway  operating  Income  plus  or 
minus  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility  rent  credits  or  debits. 

Net  ton^mUes. — Net  tons  transported  1  mile.  Net  tons  is  the  weight  of  the 
freight  constituting  the  cont^its  of  the  freight  cars  and  includes  both  revenue 
and  nonrevenue  tons. 

Nonrevenue  tonrnUles, — ^Nonrevenue  tons  transported  1  mile.  Nonrevenue 
tons  is  the  weight  of  fuel,  materials,  and  other  supplies  transported  for  the 
account  of  the  carrier  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived. 

Nonrevenue  tons  carried. — The  weight  of  the  nonrevenue  or  company  freight 
carried. 

OtJier  deductions  from  income, — This  includes  miscellaneous  deductions  not 
mentioned  specifically. 

Other  income. — ^This  includes  all  income  from  other  sources,  including  mis- 
cellaneous operating  income. 

Operating  ratio. — The  percentage  which  the  total  operating  expenses  bears  to 
the  total  operating  revenue. 
Passenger  density, — ^The  revenue  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  road. 
Passenger  revenue, — Revenue  from  the  transportation  of  passengers  based 
upon  tariff  fares  for  passengers  so  transported. 
Passenger  traffic, — The  number  of  passengers  transported. 
Property  investment, — ^Property  investment  represents  the  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  carriers  devoted  to  transportation  service  as  reported  by  them  to 
the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck>mmission. 
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Radlway  opercOIng  income. — This  is  the  net  operating  revenue  less  taxes  tad 
uncollectible  railway  revenue. 

Railway  taw  accruals. — ^This  includes  taxes  of  all  kinds  (iDidnding  V^edenl  in- . 
come  tax}  relating  to  railway  property,  operations,  and  privileges  on  whatewv 
basis  assessed. 

Rent  for  leased  roads. — ^Amount  receivable  or  payable  for  exclusive  use  of 
road,  tracks,  or  bridges  (Including  equipment  or  other  railway  property  covered 
by  the  contract ) . 

Revenue  passengers  oarried. — ^The  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried,  in- 
<;luding  local  and  interline. 

Revenue  passenger-miles. — The  number  of  revenue  passengers  carried  1  milt. 

Revenue  ion-mHee. — Revenue  tons  transported  1  mile.  Revenue  tons  is  the 
weight  of  the  freight  transported  upon  which  freight  charges  are  paid. 

Revewue  tons  originated  on  U»ie. — Ti^  weight  of  the  freight  loaded  into 
freight  cars  for  transportation  and  upon  which  freight  charges  are  assesKd. 
Thjs  includes  only  the  freight  actually  loaded  on  the  carriers*  lines  for  both 
local  and  interline  movement 

Revenue  tons  transported. — ^This  includes  the  tonnage  transported,  originated 
on  own  line,  and  the  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines. 

Second,  third,  and  other  main  tracks. — ^Main  tracks  laid  parallel  to  the  flrrt 
main  track. 

Single-track  mileage  or  first  main-track  mileage. — ^The  length  of  the  first  main 
track  of  main  and  branch  lines. 

Switching  and  terminal  oompamies. — Switching  and  terminal  companies  ave 
independent  or  jointly  owned  and  operated  terminal  railroads  and  are  taduded 
in  the  approbate  class. 

Tare  ton-miles. — Gross  ton-miles  excluding  the  lading  or  net  ton-miles. 

Trackage  rights. — ^Right  to  operate  trains  over  specified  trades  granted  by  the 
owning  line  by  contract  or  other  arrangement. 

Track  oapaoUy. — ^The  number  of  cars  a  length  of  track  will  hold* 

Tractive  power  ilocomotives) . — ^The  weight  the  locomotive  can  pull  induding 
its  own  weight,  commonly  termed  the  drawbar  pulL 

TralJto  eippense. — Expenses  incurred  for  advertising,  soliciting,  and  securing 
traflic  for  the  carrier's  lines  and  for  preparing  and  distributing  tariffls  govern- 
ing such  traffic. 

Train-mile. — The  movement  of  a  train  a  distance  of  1  mile. 

Transportation  expense. — Expenses  incurred  for  transporting  persons  and  the 
property  of  others,  including  the  expenses  of  station,  train,  yard,  and  terminal 
service ;  also  the  expenses  of  transportittg  company  matnlal  in  transportation 
service  trains. 

Total  income. — ^The  sum  of  net  railway  operating  income  and  other  income. 

Total  operating  empense^. — Expenses  of  conducting  transportatUm  serriee,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  plant  used  In  the  service. 

Total  operating  revenue. — The  revenue  received  from  transportation  and  serv- 
ice incidental  thereto. 

VncoUect€ble  roAUoay  revenue. — Includes  the  amoont  of  uncollected  revenue 
charges  against  companies  and  individuals  representing  tarlif  charges  for  serv- 
ice rendered  (including  not  only  the  accounting  carrier's  reveme  charges,  but 
also  charges  advanced  to  other  carriers)  vrhen  snch  amounts  have  been  prop- 
erly determined  to  be  uncollectible. 

Yard  tracks  and  sidings. — All  tracks  not  used  as  main  tradm.  Including 
pasting  tracks,  sidings,  yard  tracks,  spur  tracks^  industry  tnsfka,  team  tracks, 
etc. 
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Table  A19. — Statement   thowing    percentage    increase  in  second  class  express  rates^ 

191^1920. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 
Table  A72. — Cotton — From  various  States. 


Point  of  destina- 
tion (marlcet). 


Point  of  origin. 


Month. 


1912-13 


Price 

»?*' 
nun- 

dred- 
nrei^t 
paid 
pro- 
ducer 
point  of 
origin. 


Freight 
rate  to 
dest^ 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


P.o.b 
price 
desti- 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


Cash 
price 
desti- 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


Per  cent  fMght 
rate  to  price  al« 


Pointer 
origin. 


6(4+6) 


K5+4) 


Augusta,  Ga 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C, 
Galyeston,  Tex. 


Greenyille,  S.C. 
Lowell,  Mass — 


New.  Orleans,  La. . 


San  Francisco.Callf. 
Savannah,  Ga 


Galveston,  Tex. , 


MilledgeviUe,  Ga.. 

Chester,  8.  C 

Uartsville,  S.C... 

Sumter,S.C 

Chester,  S.C 

Hartsville,8.C.... 

Abilene,  Tex 

Ardmore,  Okla.... 
Blytheviile,  Ark.. 
Oklahoma    aty, 

Okla. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tex 

Mmedgeville,Ga.. 

Abilene,  Tex 

Arlington.  Ga 

Blytheviile.  Ark.. 
Columbia,  Miss.... 
Hartsville,  S.C... 

Helena,  Ark 

Humboldt,  Tenn., 
Lumberton,N.C.. 
Mmedgeville,Ga.. 
Oklahoma,  Okla.. 

Waco,  Tex 

Blytheviile,  Ark.. 
Boone ville,  Ark... 
Columbia,  Miss . . . 

Helena,  Ark 

Natchez,  Miss 

Oklahoma,  Okla... 

Prentiss.  Miss 

Waco,  Tex 

Abilene,  Tex 

Arlington,  Ga 

MiUedgevme,Ga.. 
Abilene^  Tex 


October 

November. 
December.. 

January 

February.. 
March...... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . 

Average. 


$11.94 
1L94 
ILM 
11.84 
11.94 

n.M 

11.60 
1L70 
1L79 
11.15 

11.68 
11.62 
1L94 
11.60 
11.27 
n.79 
11.71 
n.54 
12.18 
11.82 
11.52 
11.94 
11.15 
11.62 
11.79 
12.17 
11.71 
12.18 
11.78 
11.15 
11.58 
11.62 
11.60 
11.27 
11.94 
9.80 

laso 

12.00 
11.30 
11.^ 
11.50 
11.30 
ILIO 

laso 

11.20 

ia90 

12.20 


SQ»24 
.35 
.29 
.26 
.23 
.26 
.51 
.50 
.80 
.60 

.51 
.51 
.39 
.91 
.68 
.75 
.966 
.65 
.455 
.83 
*.63 
.665 
.95 
.91 
.62 
.52 
.30 
.23 
.16 
.615 
.45 
.63 
.95 
.40 
34 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 


$12.18 
12.29 
11.83 
12.10 
12.17 
n.80 
12.11 
12.20 
12.69 
1L75 

12.19 

12.13 

12.33 

12.51 

11.95 

12.54 

12.67 

12.19 

12.636 

12.65 

12.15 

12.606 

12.10 

12.53 

12.41 

12.69 

12.01 

12.41 

11.94 

11.765 

12.03 

12.25 

12.55 

11.67 

12.28 

ia3i 

11.31 
12.51 
1L81 
12.11 
12.01 
11.81 
11.61 
11.31 
11.71 
11.41 
12.71 


$12.28 

U2.40 

^12. 40 

112.40 

U2.40 

U2.40 

12.86 

12.30 

12.42 

12.46 

12.36 

1X36 

12.24 

^12.48 

M2.40 

U157 

MX  33 

^12.40 

112.57 

•12.35 

U2.40 

612.39 

112.57 

U2.48 

12.34 

12.71 

12.33 

12.71 

12.33 

12.71 

12.33 

12.33 

•11.96 

U2.40 

112.40 

lass 

12.26 
13.00 
12.31 
12.63 
12.63 
12L56 
12.25 
12.38 
12.31 
1L88 
13.19 


2.0 
2.9 
2.5 
2.2 
1.9 
2.3 
4.4 
4.3 
6.8 
5.4 

4.4 
4.4 

3.27 

7.8 

6.0 

6.4 

8.3 

5.6 

3.7 

7.0 

5.6 

5.57 

8.5 

7.8 

5.8 

4.3 

2.6 

1.9 

1.4 

6.5 

3.9 

5.4 

8.19 

8.5 

2.86 

6.2 

4.7 

4.2 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

4.7 

4.2 


11.20 


.61       11.71 


12.36 


4.5 


1  Price  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
s  Price  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
*  Price  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


•  All  rail  rates. 

•  Price  at  Boston,  Mass. 

•  Price  at  Oakland,  Calif. 
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Table  A72. — CoUanr-From  various  Stata — Continued. 


607 


Point  of  destina- 
tion (market). 


Point  of  origin. 


Month. 


pro- 
ducer 
point  of 
origin. 


1015-16 


Price 
per 
hun- 
dred 


Freight 
rate  to 
desti- 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred 
weight. 


F.  o.b. 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred 
weight. 


Cash 
price 
desti- 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred 
weight. 


Per  cent  fk^ight 
rate  to  price  at— 


Point  of 
origin. 


Destina- 
tion. 


10 


11 


12(10-hU) 


13 


14(11+10) 


15(11-1-13) 


Augusta,  Qa.... 
Cliarleston,  8.  C. 


Columbia,  8.  C. . 
Galveston,  Tex.. 


Greenville,  S.C. 
Tx>well,Mas8.... 


New  Orlean.",  La, 


San     Frandsoo, 

Calif. 
Savannah,  Ga — 


Galveston,  Tex.. 


MiDedgevine,  Qa 
Chester,  S.C... 7 
Hartsvme,S.C.. 
Sumter,  8.  C... 
Chester,  8.  C... 
Hart8viIle,S.C.. 

Abilene,  Tex 

Ardmore.  Okla.. 
Blythevme.Ark. 
Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 
San      Antcmio, 

Tex. 

Waco.  Tex 

Minedgevine,  Ga 
Abflene,  Tex. 
Arlington,  Ga... 
Blvthevilie,Ark. 
Couunbia.Miss. 
Hart8vme,8.C. 

Helena,  Ark 

Humboldt,  Tenn 


Lamb6rtan.N.C. 
Milledgeville, 

Ga. 
Oklah<Mna,Okla. 

Waco,  Tex 

BlytheviUe,  Ark. 
Booneville.Ark. 
Columbia,  Miss. . 

Helena,  Ark 

Natchez,  Miss... 
Oklahoma,  Okla 
Prenti^lliss... 

Waco^Tex 

Abilene,  Tex.... 


Arlington,  Ga. . . 
Milledgeville, 

(hu 
Abilene,  Tex.... 


October. 

November. 

December. 

January... 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... 
September 

Aver- 
age.. 


$12.26 
12.31 
12.01 
12.01 
12w31 
12.01 
1Z43 
11.49 
1L50 
11.81 

12.06 

12.45 
12.26 
12.43 
11.80 
1L50 
12.20 
IZOl 
12.28 
12.00 
12.06 
12L26 

11.81 
12.45 
11.50 
12.58 
12.20 
12.28 
12.05 
11.81 
11.08 
12.45 
12.43 

11.80 
12.26 

11.50 
laTO 
11.10 
1L60 
1L20 
11.40 
11.40 
ILIO 
12.50 
1X70 
13.60 
14.80 


ia24 
.36 
.20 


.26 
.51 
.50 
.81 
.60 

.51 

.51 
.30 
.047 
.68 
.765 
.066 
.68 
.565 
.846 
«.66 
.665 

.05 

.947 

.40 

.52 

.40 

.23 

.16 

.616 

.45 

.61 

.95 

.40 
.34 

.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 
.51 


11.90 


$12.50 
12.66 
12.30 
12.27 
12.54 
12.27 
12.94 
11.90 
12.^1 
12.41 

12.57 

12.96 

12.65 

13.377 

12L57 

12.265 

13.106 

12.69 

12.845 

1Z846 

12.72 

12.925 

12.76 

13.397 

11.90 

13.10 

12.60 

12.51 

12.21 

12.425 

12.43 

13.06 

18.38 

12.20 
12:60 

12.01 
1L21 
1L61 
12.11 
11.71 
1L91 
11.91 
11.61 
13.01 
13.21 
14.01 
15.31 


$1Z49 

UZ80 

U2.80 

^12. 80 

112.80 

UZ80 

12.97 

12.02 

12.71 

12.94 

12.97 

12.97 
12.62 
112.83 
112.89 
112.93 
S1Z50 
112.80 
112.93 
•  12.71 
112.89 
»12.81 

112.08 
112.83 
12.67 
12.58 
12.50 
12L58 
12.55 
12.58 
12.55 
12.55 
•12.92 

112:80 
112.88 

12.25 
1L50 
12.10 
1Z50 
12.05 
12.35 
12.35 
13.10 
13.40 
13.75 
14.55 
15.75 


.a 


12.41 


12.97 


1.96 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2 

L9 

2.2 

4.1 

4.4 

7.0 

5.1 

4.2 

4.1 

8.18 

7.6 

5.7 

6.7 

7.0 

6.7 

4.6 

7.1 

5.5 

5.43 

8.0 
7.6 
3.5 
4.1 
3.3 
1.9 
1.3 
6.2 
3.8 
4.9 
7.64 

3.4 
2.78 

4.4 

4.7 
4.6 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.6 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3.4 


4.3 


1  Price  at  New  York,  N.  Y . 

•  Price  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

•  Price  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


« All  rail  rates. 

•  Price  at  Boston,  Mass. 

•Price  at  Oakland,  Calit 
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Point  of  desUxM- 
tion  (market). 


Point  df  origin. 


Month. 


IMtetof 


1920-21 


Piioe 

Imn- 

•*«d 

mciffat 

^idd 


Freight 
rate  to 

nation 
per 
hun- 
dred 

weight. 


F.  o.  b, 
price 
destina- 
tion per 
hundred 
weight. 


Cash 
price 
desti- 
nation 
per 
hun- 
dred 
weight. 


Per  cent  freight 
rate  to  price  at— 


Point  of 
origin. 


Destina- 
tioo. 


16 


IT 


18<16-|-17) 


19 


20(17+16)11(17-1-19) 


Augusta,  <}a 

Charleston,  £.C. 


Cohinibia»S.C.. 
Oalvestoa,  Tex.. 


QraenviUe,S.C. 
Lowell,  Maas.... 


New  Orleans,  La. 


fian     Frauoiseo, 

Calit 
Savannah,  Qa... 

Galveston,  Tex. . 


MIDedseviU^Os.. 
ClMBtor.BTc.... 
Hntsvlle,  &  C 

Sumter,  6.  C 

Chester,  S.C-. -. 
H«t8vflle,S,CL. 

Abflene,  Tex 

ABdmore,CMa.. 
Blvtberviie,A5L 
Omhoma  OAj^ 

Okla. 
San     AnteniOf 

Tex.  I 

WaoOfTex I 

Hille^eTiUa,Oa| 
Abilene,  Tex. ... 
Aitinglon,  G«... 
Blsrth0vilie.Ark. 


Hflrtsvme,  8.  a. 
Helena,  Aik.... 
HmnboidtfTenn 
LoBiberton-NXX 
MiiledgevUlc^ 

Ga. 
Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Waco,  Tex 

BlytheviUe^Aik. 
BoonfiviUe.  Ark. 
Coln3Bbia,Miss» 

Heleaa,  Ark 

Natchez,  Aliss... 
Oklahoma,  OUa. 
Prenti^  Miss... 

Waco,  Tex 

AbaeoejTex 


ArMngton,  Qe... 
MUledgevillfi, 

Ga. 
Ahllene,Tex 


Octeber... 
November 
December. 
January... 
February. 
Mareli..... 

AprIL 

May 

June. 

July 

August — 
September 


Sll.«8 
1A12 
12.60 
12.66 
U.12 
12.66 
IS.  23 
12.72 
11.96 
12.61 

12.73 

12.91 
11.88 
U.23 
12.35 
11.96 
12.60 
12.66 
IS.  58 
IS.  06 
12.42 
1L88 

12^61 
12.91 
11.96 
12.67 
12.69 
13.58 

IS.  40 ; 

12.61 

18.12 ; 

12.91  , 
1S.21  ! 

12.35  , 
11.88 

18.10 
1A.90 
12.80 
11.10 
12.40 
10.00 
10.00 
10.90 
2.00 
10.40 
U.00 
18.60 


Average-     12. 80 


20.14 
.225 
.55 
.515 
.475 
.515 


.95 


.885 
.675 
L655 
1.235 
1.28 
1.485 
1.345 
1.005 
1.305 
n.28 
L18 

1.49 
1.655 
.68 
.84 
.725 
.425 
.385 
.97 
.75 
L065 
1.694 

.775 
.563 


.88 
.88 
.89 


112.32 

1A746 

13.21 

13.175 

14.595 

13.175 

14.115 

13.  M5 

12.84 

13.06 

13.615 

13.795 

12.566 

13.885 

13.585 

12.24 

14.175 

14.005 

14.585 

14.365 

13.70 

13.06 

lAlO 

14.565 

12.04 

13.51 

13.415 

14.005 

13.785 

13.58 

13.87 

13,975 

14.904 

13.125 
12.i43 

18.98 
17.78 
13.68 
14.98 
13.28 
10.88 
10.89 
11.79 
9.89 
11.29 
11.89 
19,49 


$12.89 

UAOO 

U5.i0 

U5.00 

1  15.  «0 

115.00 

14.01 

14.52 

13.72 

14.22 

14.61 

14.01 
11.75 

U5.oe 

1U.O0 
»  14.72 
t!U.88 
115.40 
114,72 
'13.98 

*U.13 

U4.72 

115.90 

13.70 

13.88 
13.88 
13.88 
13.88 
13.88 
18.88 
13.88 
•13.00 

U5.40 

*  15.17 

22.00 

18.00 
15.25 
15.25 
13.50 
12.00 
11.30 
12.10 
10.40 
12.20 
12.80 
2a  50 


.885  I 


13.685 


14.60 


3.7i 
4.4 

4.3 
4.1 
8.4 
4.1 
0.7 
6.5 
7.4 
7.5 

7.0 

6.9 

i.06 
12.5 
10.0 
10.7 
11.7 
10.6 

7.4 
10.0 
10.3 

9.93 

11.8 
12.8 
5.7 
6.0 
5.7 
3.1 
2.9 
7.7 
5.7 
8.2 
12.88 

6.2 
4.74 

4.8 
3.2 
6.9 
6.2 
7.1 
8.8 
8.9 
8.2 
9.9 
8.5 
8.1 
4.8 


6.9 


»  Price  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3  Price  at  Htm  OiteBa,  La. 
« Pitee  a*  Memphia,  Tem. 


-•  All  rail  rates. 

^  Price  At  »«0tan,  Mmb. 

«Piioe«t  OaklMid,  OilM. 
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1912-13 

P<dnt    of    destina- 
ticm  (market). 

Price 
per 
hun- 
dred- 
weight 

Freight 
rate  to 
desti- 
nation 

F.o.b. 
price 
desti- 
nation 

Cash 
price 
desti- 
nation 

Per  cent  freight 
rate  to  price  at— 

Paint  of  odgin. 

lianth. 

paid 

per 

per 

per 

pro- 
ducer 

hun- 

hun- 

hun- 

Point of 

Desti- 

dred- 

dred- 

dred- 

origin. 

nation. 

point  of 
origin. 

weight. 

weight. 

6(4+5) 

weight. 

i        ^ 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8(5-i-4) 

9  (5+7> 

Sftv&nzukli,  Oft. 

MUIedge^-ilUvGa.. 

October 

$10.19 

10.34 

$10.53 

$10. 75 

3.3 

3.2 

November . . 

12.36 

.34 

12.90 

12.40 

2.7 

2.7 

December... 

12.87 

.34 

13.21 

13.10 

2.6 

2.6 

12.25 

.34 

12.59 

12.90 

2.8 

2.6 

February . . . 

11.19 

.34 

11.53 

12.70 

3.0 

2.7 

March 

12.26 

.34 

12.59 

12.60 

2.8 

2.7 

i^\::-: 

12.12 

.34 

12.46 

12.40 

2.8 

2.7 

11.62 
11.50 

.34 
.34 

11.96 
11.84 

12.00 
12.40 

2.9 
2.9 

2  8 

June 

2.7 

July 

13.00 

.34  !    12.34 

12.35 

2.8 

2.8 

August 

12.00 

.34  '     12.34 

12.00 

2.8 

2.8 

Coiiimbia,  Mte.... 

September.. 

Average.. 

October 

12.69 

.34       13.03 

13.25 

2.7 

2.6 

U.94 

.34  1     12.28 

12.40 

2.8 

2.7 

New  Orleans,  La... 

ia50 

.30 

10.80 

10.75 

2.9  ,          2.8 

November. . 

1L75 

.30 

12.05 

12.19 

2.6 

2.5 

December... 

12.50 

.30 

12.80 

13.00 

2.4 

2.3 

January 

11.75 

.30 

12.05 

12.31 

2.6 

2.4 

February. . . 

12.00 

.30       12.30 

12.44 

2.5 

2.4 

March 

12.00 

■      .30       12.30 

12.50 

2.5 

2.4 

April 

12.00 

.30  j     12.30 

12.50 

2.5 

2.4 

Max 

1L50 
1L50 

.30       11.80 

12.31 
12.56 

2.6 
2.6 

2.4 

June 

.30 

11.80 

2.4 

July 

11.50 

.30 

11.80 

12.44 

2.6 

2.4 

August 

ILOO 

.30 

11.30 

12.00 

2.7 

2.5 

Blytheville,Ark.. 

September. . 

Average. 

October 

November. . 

12.50 

.30 

12.80 

13.00 

2.4 

2.3 

11.71 

.  30  1    12.  m  1 

12.33 

2.6  1          2.4 

I>o     

9.50 
ILdO 

.  02  1     10.  12 

10.75 
12.25 

6.5 
5.4 

5.8 

.62 

12.12 

5.1 

December... 

12,26 

.62 

12.87 

12.28 

5.1 

5.0 

January 

12.50 

.62 

13.12 

12.50 

5.0 

4.7 

February... 

12.00 

.62 

12.62 

12.37 

6.2 

4.9 

March 

1L50 

.62 

12.12 

12.44 

5.4 

5.1 

April 

MAy 

1L25 

.62 

11.87 

12.25 

5.5 

6.2 

12.00 

.62 

12.62 

12.31 

5.2 

4.9 

June 

12.00 

.62 

12.62 

12.56 

6.2 

4.9 

July 

1L75 

.62 

12.37 

12.44 

5.3 

6.0 

August 

1L50 

.62 

12.12 

12.00 

5.4 

6.1 

H«rtsviUe,S.C... 

September.. 

Average. 

October 

13.75 

.62 

14.37 

13.87 

4.5 

4.3 

11.79 

.62 

12.41 

12.34 

5.3 

•  5.0 

Low^ell,  Mass. 

10.37 

.66 

11.02 

10.75 

6.^ 

6.0 

November. . 

11.50 

.65 

12.15 

12.40 

5.7 

5.2 

December... 

1L62 

.65 

12.27 

13.10 

6.6 

5.0 

January 

10.75 

.66 

11.40 

12.90 

6.0 

5.0 

February 

11.50 

.65 

12.15 

12.70 

5.7 

6.1 

March 

12.00 

.65 

12.65 

12.60 

5.4 

5.2 

^■•:::::. 

1LK7 

.65 

12.52 

12.40 

5.5 

5.2 

11,50 

.65 

12.15 

12.00 

5.7 

5.4 

June 

ILOO 

.  .65 

11.65 

12.40 

5.9 

5.2 

July 

12.00 

.65 

12.65 

12.35 

5.4 

5.3 

August 

11.50 

.65 

12.15 

12.00 

5.7 

6.4 

Blythevilte,Ark.. 

September.. 

Average. 

October 

November. . 

12.87 

.65 

13.52 

13.  25 

5.1 

4.9 

11.54 

.65 

12.19 

12.40 

5.6 

5.2 

2)o       -•-• 

9.50 
11.50 

.75 
.75 

"  10. 25 
12.25 

11.00 
12.55 

7.9 
6.5 

6.8 

6.1 

December. . . 

12.25 

.75 

13.00 

13.10 

6.1 

5.7 

January 

12.50 

.75 

13.25 

12.90 

6.0 

5.8 

February . . . 

12.00 

.75 

12.75 

12.50 

6.3 

6.0 

March 

11.50 

.75 

12.25 

12.60 

6.5 

6.0 

April 

11.25 

.75 

12.00 

12.00 

6.7 

6.3 

May 

12.00 

.75 

12.75 

12.00 

6.3 

6.3 

June 

12.00 

.75 

12.75 

12.40 

6.3 

6.0 

July 

11.75 

.75 

12.50 

13.00 

6.4 

5.8 

August 

11.50 

.75 

12.25 

12.00 

6.5 

6.3 

September.. 

13. 75 

.75 

14.50 

14.80 

5.5 

5.1 

11.79 

.75 

12.54 

12.57 

—4 — -?-!r- 

6.4 

6.0 
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1915-16 

Price 

Per  cent  freight 

per 

Freight 

Cash 

rate  to  price  at— 

Point  of  origin. 

Month. 

hun- 
dred 
weiriit 
paid 
pro- 
ducer 

rate  to 
desti- 
nation 

F.  0.  b. 

price 

destina- 

price 
desti- 
nation 

Point  of  destina- 
tion (maricet). 

per 
hun- 

tionper 
hundred 

hun- 

Point of 
origin. 

Destina. 

dred 

weight. 

dred 

tian. 

point  of 

weight. 

weight. 

origin. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

11 

12(10+11) 

13 

14  (Il-M0)|l5  (11+13) 

MiUedgeviUe^  Oa. 

October... 

$12.37 

$a34 

$12.71 

$12.65 

2.7 

17 

November 

11.37 

.34 

1L71 

11.80 

2.9 

2.9 

December. 

ia75 

.34 

1L09 

12.10 

3.2 

2.8 

January... 

12.00 

.34 

12.34 

12.50 

2.8 

17 

February. 

ia75 

.34 

1L09 

11.95 

3.2 

18 

March..... 

1L76 

.34 

12.09 

12.00 

2.9 

18 

AS?!;::::: 

11. 75 

.34 

12.09 

12.00 

2.9 

18 

12.75 

.34 

13.09 

13.00 

2.7 

16 

June 

12.62 

.34 

12.96 

13.05 

2.7 

16 

July 

12.50 

.34 

12.84 

13.10 

2.7 

16 

Augu.st 

13.00 

.34 

13.34 

14.30 

2.6 

14 

Columbia,  Miss.. 

September 

Average. 

October... 

15.44 

.34 

15.78 

16.15 

2.2 

11 

12.26 

.34 

12.60 

12.88 

2.8 

16 

New  Orleans,  La. 

11.75 

.40 

12.15 

1107 

3.4 

3.3 

November 

11.25 

.40 

11.65 

11.38 

3.5 

3.5 

December. 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

11.69 

3.5 

3.4 

January... 

12.00 

.40 

12.40 

12.13 

3.3 

3.3 

February  . 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

11.66 

3.5 

3.5 

March 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

12.00 

3.5 

3.3 

April 

M^y 

11.62 

.40 

12.02 

11.88 

3.4 

3.4 

12.25 

.40 

12.65 

12.75 

3.3 

3.1 

Juno 

12.00 

.40 

12.40 

IZgl 

3.3 

3.1 

July 

12.50 

.40 

12.90 

13.00 

3.2 

3.1 

August — 

13.50 

.40 

13.90 

14.00 

3.0 

2.9 

Blythevme,Ark. 

September 

Averane- 

October... 

15.00 

.40 

15.40 

15.38 

2.7 

16 

12.20 

.40 

12.60 

12.55 

3.31             3.3 

Do 

11.  od 

.46 

11.40 

12.06 

3.0 

3.3 

November 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

11.38 

3.5 

3.5 

December. 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

11.69 

3.5 

3.4 

January... 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

12.13 

3.5 

3.3 

February. 

10.00 

.40 

10.40 

11.37 

4.0 

3.6 

March..... 

9.75 

.40 

10.15 

12.00 

4.1 

3.8 

AprU 

11.00 

.40 

11.40 

11.88 

3.6 

3.4 

May 

11.25 

.40 

11.  C5 

12.94 

3.6 

3.1 

June 

11.75 

.40 

12.15 

12.88 

3.4 

3.1 

July 

12.25 

.40 

12.65 

13.00 

3.3 

3.1 

August.... 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

15.38 

3.5 

16 

September 
Aver- 

15.00 

.40 

15.40 

15.38 

2.7 

16 

HartsviUe,8.C.. 

age. 

October... 
November 

11.50 

.40 

11.90 

12.67 

3.5 

3.2 

LoweU.Mass..... 

$12.00 
11.00 

.68 

$12.68 
11.68 

$12.65 
11.80 

5.7 
6.2 

5.4 
5.8 

December. 

10.75 

.68 

11.43 

12.10 

6.3 

5.6 

January... 

10.76 

.66 

11.43 

12.50 

6.3 

5.4 

February . 

11.00 

.68 

11.68 

11.95 

6.2 

5.7 

March 

11.00 

.68 

11.68 

11.95 

6.2 

5.7 

AprU 

11.12 

.68 

11.80 

12.10 

6.1 

5.6 

Uly 

12.50 

.68 

13.18 

13.00 

5.4 

5.2 

June 

12.50 

.68 

13.18 

13.05 

5.4 

5.2 

July 

12.50 

.68 

13.18 

13.10 

5.4 

5.2 

August — 

13.75 

.68 

14.43 

14.30 

4.9 

4.8 

Blythovme,Ark. 

September 

Average. 

October... 
November 

15.25 

.68 

15.93 

16.15 

4.5 

4.2 

12.01 

.68 

12.60 

12.89 

5.7 

6.3 

Do 

11.00 
11.50 

.765 
.765 

11.765 
12.265 

12.65 
11.75 

7.0 
6.7 

6.0 

6.6 

December. 

11.50 

.765 

12.265 

12.10 

6.7 

6.3 

January... 

11.50 

.766 

12.265 

12.40 

6.7 

6.2 

February . 

10.00 

.765 

10.766 

11.46 

7.7 

6.7 

March 

9.75 

.766 

10.515 

11.95 

7.8 

6.4 

AprU 

May 

11.00 

.766 

11.765 

12.05 

7.0 

6.3 

11.25 

.765 

12.015 

13.00 

6.8 

6.9 

June 

11.75 

.765 

12.515 

13.10 

6.5 

6.8 

July 

12.25 

.765 

13.015 

12.90 

6.2 

5.9 

August.... 

11.50 

.766 

12.265 

15.85 

6.7 

4.8 

September 

15.00 

.765 

15  766 

16.00 

5.1 

4.8 

Averaee.. 

11.50 

.765 

12.265 

12.93 

6.7  1             5.0 

^^TVxa^vT...  . 
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Table  A73 — Cotton — From  various  States — Continued. 
COTTON,  MIDDLING. 


1920-21 

Price 
per 

Freight 

Cash 

Per  cent  freight 
rate  to  price  at — 

Dixit  of  dfistiiift- 

Point  of  origin. 

Month. 

hun- 
dred- 

ducer 

rate  to 
desti- 
nation 

F.  0.  b. 

price 

destine^ 

price 
desti- 
nation 

tion  (niarket). 

per 
hun- 

tion per 
hundred- 

per 
hun- 

Point of 

Destma- 

dred- 

weight. 

dred- 

origin. 

Uon. 

point  of 
origin. 

weight 

weight. 

1 

2 

3 

16 

17 

18(16+17) 

19 

20(17-*- 16) 

21  (17+19) 

avannah,  Qa 

Milledgeville,Ga. 

October. . . 

$15.75 

10.50 

$16.25 

$20.50 

3.2 

2.4 

November 

14.50 

.50 

15.00 

19.25 

3.4 

2.6 

December. 

12.00 

.50 

12.50 

17.10 

4.2 

2.9 

January... 

12.00 

.50 

12.50 

17.60 

4.2 

2.8 

February . 

12.00 

.50 

12.50 

14.20 

4.2 

3.5 

March 

0.00 

.50 

9.50 

1L65 

5.6 

4.3 

AprU 

May 

9.25 

.625 

9.875 

12.15 

6.7 

5.1 

10.00 

.625 

10.625 

12.85 

6.2 

4.9 

June 

9.00 

.625 

9.625 

11.05 

6.9 

5.6 

July 

9.50 

.625 

10.125 

12.85 

6.6 

4.9 

August.... 

10.00 

.625 

10.625 

13.00 

6.2 

4.8 

Columbia,  Miss. . 

September 

Average. 

October... 

19.50 

,625 

20.125 

19.80 

3.2 

3.2 

11.88 

56.3 

12.443 

15.17 

4.7 

3.7 

^ew  Orleans,  La. 

18.00 

.725 

18.726 

18.75 

4.0 

3.9 

November 

17.25 

.725 

17.975 

18.00 

4.2 

4.0 

December. 

13.00 

.725 

13.725 

14.00 

5.6 

5.2 

January... 

14.50 

.725 

15.225 

15.25 

6.0 

4.8 

February . 

12.50 

.725 

13.225 

13.25 

5.8 

5.5 

March 

9.00 

.725 

9.725 

ia75 

8.1 

6.7 

^a?!;:::: 

laoo 

.725 

ia725 

ILOO 

7.3 

6.6 

ia25 

.725 

ia975 

1L88 

7.1 

6.1 

June 

&25 

.725 

8.975 

ia38 

8.8 

7.0 

July...... 

laoo 

.725 

ia725 

11.75 

7.3 

6.2 

August.... 

11.00 

.725 

11.725 

12.00 

6.6 

6.0 

BlythevlDe,Ark. 

September 

Average. 

October... 

November 

1&50 

.725 

19.225 

19.50 

3.9 

3.7 

12.69 

.725 

13. 415 

13.88 

5.7 

5.2 

Do 

15.00 

.68 
.68 

18.68 
15.68 

19.00 
16.25 

3.8 
4.5 

3.6 

4.2 

December. 

8.50 

.68 

9.18 

14.25 

8.0 

4.8 

January... 

11.00 

.68 

11.68 

14.50 

6.2 

4.7 

February . 

11.25 

.68 

11.93 

12.62 

6.0 

5.4 

March 

laoo 

.68 

10.68 

11.00 

6.8 

6.2 

i^-: 

laoo 

.68 

10.68 

11.00 

6.8 

6.2 

9.50 

.68 

10.18 

11.75 

7.2 

5.8 

June 

9.00 

.68 

9.68 

ia38 

7.6 

6.6 

July 

10.25 

.68 

10.93 

11.75 

6.6 

.   5.8 

August.... 

12.00 

.68 

12.68 

13.13 

5.7 

5.2 

Hart8vme,S.C.. 

September 

Average. 

October... 

19.00 

.68 

19.68 

19.50 

3.6 

3.5 

11.96 

.68 

12.64 

13.76 

5.7 

5.4 

Lowell,  Mass..... 

18.50 

1.345 

19.845 

^.50 

7.3 

6.6 

November 

17.00 

1.345 

18.345 

19.25 

7.9 

7.0 

December. 

9.00 

1.345 

10.345 

15.25 

14.9 

8.8 

January... 

14.00 

1.345 

15.345 

17.60 

9.6 

7.6 

February . 

12.00 

1.345 

13.345 

14.20 

11.2 

9.5 

March 

10.50 

1.345 

11.84* 

11.65 

12.8 

11.5 

t^::::: 

10.00 

1.345 

11.345 

11.95 

13.5 

11.3 

10.62 

1.345 

11.965 

12.85 

12.7 

10.5 

June 

9.50 

1.345 

10.845 

11.05 

14.2 

12.2 

July 

10.25 

1.345 

n.595 

12.85 

13.1 

10.5 

August — 

11.00 

1.345 

12.345 

13.00 

12.2 

10.3 

BlytheviUe,Ark. 

September 

Average. 

October... 
November 

19.50 

1.345 

20.845 

19.80 

6.9 

6.8 

12.66 

1.345 

14.005 

15.00 

10.6 

9.0 

Do 

18.00 
15.00 

Lis 

1.28 

19.  i8 
16.28 

20.50 
17.25 

7.1 

8.5 

6.2 

7.4 

December. 

8.50 

1.28 

9.78 

15.25 

15.0 

8.4 

January... 

11.00 

1.28 

12.28 

16.15 

11.6 

7.9 

February . 

11.25 

1.28 

12.53 

13.20 

11.4 

9.7 

March..... 

10.00 

1.28 

11.28 

11.55 

12.8 

11.1 

&S^:::: 

10.00 

1.28 

11.28 

12.15 

12.8 

10  5 

9.50 

1.28 

10.78 

12.60 

13.5 

10.2 

Jime 

9.00 

1.28 

10.28 

11.20 

14.2 

11.4 

July 

10.25 

1.28 

11.53 

12.85 

12.6 

10.0 

August 

\    12.00 

1.28 

13.28 

14.15 

10.7 

9.0 

Septemb^ 
Average. 

19.00 

1.28 

20.28 

19.80 

6.7 

6.5 

11.96 

1.28 

13.24 

14.72 

10.7 

8.7 

Digiti 
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Tabls  bis. -^Pullman  Co.^Cars  in  Hrviee,  yean  1910  to  19tl. 


Period. 

Stand- 
ard- 
sleep, 
ing. 

Tour- 
ist 

deep, 
ing. 

Parkr. 

Din* 
Ing. 

Chair. 

Com- 
poBtte. 

Pri 

vate. 

Ifia- 
ceUa- 
neous. 

Total. 

Total 

in 
serr- 

ioe. 

Year  ended  July  31, 1910 

Year  ended  June  so- 
wn  

8,695 

4,155 
4,370 
?772 
5,095 
5,200 
5:287 

5,306 
5,441 
4898 
5^062 
£751 
§992 

646 

688 

695 
728 
783 
750 
731 

742 

1,007 

1,610 

1,381 

808 

764 

61 

61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 

61 

723 

807 
861 
1,108 
1  143 
1066 
i:089 

1,066 
1,091 
1,037 
i:030 
1,019 
'928 

24 

24 
24 
14 
14 
14 
10 

7 

4 
4 
4 

63 

94 
114 
130 
120 
115 
121 

121 
127 
126 
126 
117 
116 

36 

48 
36 
34 
28 
35 
27 

25 
27 
15 
23 
26 

31 

36 
36 
36 
38 
36 
31 

32 
32 
33 
32 
27 
26 

4 

2 
1 
1 

4* 

4 
4 
4 

5,186 

5,801 
6:101 

7,294 
7:706 
LTll 

7^736 
7:826 

97 

111 
102 
97 
90 
86 
88 

86 
27 
16 
38 
36 

5,388 

5,912 
6  2DB 

1912 

1913 

6'ffil 

1914 

7!283 

1916 

7287 

1916 

7:357 
7  380 

Year  ended  Dee.  di- 
me  

1917 

tm 

1918 

7!  736 

1919 

7.663 

igao 

T^TIB 

1921 

7:826 

acquired. 
Year  ended  July  31, 1910 

Year  ended  June  30- 

19U 

.'.'.'.'.','. 

»2 
»2 
12 
»1 

1912 

3 

1913 

19t4 

1915 

1916 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

1916 

1917 

** 

1918 

1919 

1990 

' 

1921 

Number  of  care  of  Heel 
cotutrudkm. 

Year  ended  Jaly  31, 1910 

123 

691 
978 
1,417 
1900 
2,210 
2,607 

2,732 
3  126 
3,231 
8224 
3,637 
4:988 

■'*2i3* 

33 

121 
181 
379 
388 
896 
462 

462 
502 
502 
502 
502 
756 

5 

37 
57 
57 
63 
63 
69 

69 
79 
79 
79 
79 
110 

161 

854 

1,321 
1,758 
3,370 
3,679 
3,148 

3,376 
3733 
3838 
3,831 
4,334 
6,091 

161 

Year  ended  JiineSQ- 

1911 

5 
5 
5 
10 
10 
10 

13 
16 
16 
16 
16 
24 

854 

1912 

1,331 

1913 

1,758 

1914 

3,370 

1915 

3.679 

1916 

3:U8 
3,376 

Year  ended  D^.  31— 

1916 

1917 

3:733 

1918 

3,828 

1919 

3' 821 

1990 

4^234 
6.091 

1921 

>  Kitchen  cars. 

NoTB.— In  1930  there  were  87  parlor  cars  owned  or  leased  not  in  service  of  the  reeponden  t . 
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Pctducts 

efitgitcitt- 

ittfe. 


Psodncts 


Pnxluots      Products 


tuns  And 


Merchan- 
dise all 
L.C.  I^ 
freight. 


Total  tons 

originating 

ouroad. 


UNITED  8TATES. 

AttToads: 
June  30— 
1969... 
191A... 
Claas  I  roadt: 
Jwit39— 

1912. . . 
1913... 
19M... 
IQU... 

J3lec.31— 
19i6-_. 
1917,... 

1918.... 
1919.... 
1920.... 
1921 


EASTEBN  DIS- 
TRICT. 

Class  I  reads: 
June  JO— 

1914... 

I9U... 

1916... 
Dec.  31— 

19M... 

m?... 

l€ftS... 
19W... 
1920... 
1921.... 


SOUTHERN   DIS- 
TRICT (DJCLUD- 

um  rocABON- 

TAS  RBOION). 

Classlroadx: 
JuneaO— 
19ftC.. 

1916..-. 
MM..., 
Dec.  31— 
19M.... 

wn.... 

19U.... 

mi-.-. 

1010.... 
ion 

ITESTERN  "OTS- 
TRICT. 

Class  I  roads: 
June  30— 

1914.... 

1915.... 

1916.... 
Dec  31— 

1916 

1917.... 

1918.-.. 

1919.... 

1920.... 

1921 


53, 468^496 

.78,736,587 


81,780!,.833 
86,433,452 
102,658,070 
98,825^133 
10§;483,126 
112, 4W^  531 

113,635,909 
104,6391,158 
11^050,505 
115,033,319 
110,839,554 
114,016,652 


1<844,837  271,606,072 
20,894,144   544,604,373 


22,832,623 
24,063,749 
25,669,477 
2«,i52,289 
2S,  000, 428 
20,155,^ 

30,473,161 
31,858,140 
35,776,736 
35,493,662 
26,594,856 
^,273,870 


23,567,107  0,160,227 
26,203,817  0,431,888 
27,619,964     10,362,146 


27.249,685 
2£C5a8,289 
29^172,750 
27^728,653 
25.883,601 
24,775,509 


14,187,450 
13,5891,457 
13^098^401 

13,331,«4 
13,  410,698 
151,046,729 
15,751,467 
14«140,«70 
13^352,427 


61,070,376 
60,689,852 
71,741,766 

73,054,080 
65,690,871 
71,831,026 
71,553,199 
70,815,083 
75,888,716 


10^402,167 
10,199,620 
H,«67,743" 
11^231.780 
7,427,608 
6,930,580 


8/074,090 
2,154,97^ 
2,399,10; 

M39,05^ 
2,629,09^ 
1,^94,640 
B,«20,£89! 
2,295,985 
1,  878, 6731 


14,108,372 
14,413,566 
16,394,001 

17,431,041 
18,829,234 
20,814,35:J 
20,641,593 
16,871,263 
15,464,708 


483,681,437 
500,905,249 
592,163,631 
574,000,013 
507,249,821 
649^060,256 

732,g52,5I9 
734,796,460 
589,950,958 
713,113,201 
510,860,112 


310,891,110 
274,653,284 
340,178,755 

345,766,028 
375,220,369 
379,947,877 
300,168,310 
874,549^637 
280,684,256 


Je,9S6uiSl 
113,01(^825 


79,34^966 
74,786,425 
93,781,623 

78,674,021 
80,13IV876 

08,«KL387 
10g,888L106 

97,286,399 

04,075,639 
100,785,537 

76,922,790 


18,882,000 
16,756,801 
t9,0r23,643 

^460,541 

a^4n,2so 

20,246,820 
15034,634 
17^480,837 
13,370,302 


101,221^544  a6,7n,932 
92,585,043,  21,094,589 
U6, 648,  909     »,  087, 341 


120,721^674' 
129,277,314 
132,566,465 
112,285^105 
136,934,333 
U1,S20«562 


28,080,332 
^,622,307 
JB,  391, 232 
S7, 358, 814 
20,844,479 

:a2,iH,H2 


131,178,279 
1^786,164 


196^^78,184 
t9C^890,3(t^ 
212,564,315 
198,820,974 
150,358,291 
220^377,101 

232,408,1120 
i4Qt208,9Sl 
226,076,1189 
210,591,111 
251,8&l,2ga 
172,176,614 


124,002,673 
104, 167,617 
153,615,080 

150,660,170 
158,300,499 
145,677,461 
133,002,801 
156,681,097, 
n3, 628,264 


21,650,186 
16,2S7,249 
28,834,481 

-21,738,835 
27,860,069 
2e;  770, 642 
26,764,847 
91^020,218 
2^410, 038 


161,887,359  45,723,673  45,977,715 
140,011,494'  38,892,631  36,948,425 
192,834,592|    43,978,392     43,927,540 


213,635,173 
228,154,836 
222,282,118 
168,497,534 
201,629,231 
119,005,294 


46,329,514 
49,798,659 
48,618,338, 
49,692,19l| 
53,440,2211 
41,357,716 


48,014,115 
54,098,493 
51,719,886 
49,926,4-3 
64,162,975 
48,537,412 


47,308,246       583,351,351 
72,139,689   1,(06,401,782 


35,175,1M 
36,991,143 
41,1001,001 
40,239,497 
40,996,160 
50,391,500 

52,910,848 
53,768,625 
53,388,904 
&l,d01,646 
53,202,288 
42,079,815 


15,439,643 
23,619,972 
26,462^023 

27,762,640 
28,180,178 

25,092,361 
25,722,180 
20,902,540 


7,467,178 
6,891,050 
6,650,430 

6,038,48^ 
7,474.838 
8,003,111 
8,783,581 
9,891,288 
7,921,605 


17,332,676 
16,425,120 
17,272,14' 

18,209,725 
18,124,611 
17,292,580 
17,425,074 
17,588,878 
13,355,571 


901,  £72^797 

926,00^87 

1,087,112^067 

1,023,  m,ioi 

025,80£847 

1,151,1^321 

1,203,887,190 
1,264,01^725 
1,263,343,983 
1,00^440, 306 
1,256,370,734 
040,320,358 


603,711,1850 
454,888,370 
577eUMU 

690,801^1 
6n,844r385 
614,70|,«73 
534,1^648 
807,7t4r«10 
440,541,460 


174,819,180 
154,488,371 
187,728^72 

196,881,311 
211,474,«36 
216,081,819 
194,864,103 
224,127,173 
177,178,457 


346,100,071 
316,381,097 
386,148,438 

416,673,648 
434,606,704 
432,558,301 
377,736,654 
424,507,651 
313,609,427 


Note.— Returns  not  ayailable  by  districts  prior  to  year  1914. 
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TAfiLE  B31. — Statement  shotuing  the  number  of  home  cars  on  home  roads  and  the  per- 
centage  of  home  cars  on  home  roads  to  the  total  number  owned  Class  I  railroads. 

(Compiled  by  American  Railway  Association,  Car  Servioe  Division.] 


January... 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


January... 
February . , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


1907 


Number. 


0 

1,014,539 
1,070,019 
1,114,044 
1,178,173 
1,222,094 
1,211, 68fi 
1, 163, 463 
1, 160, 438 
1,286,576 


Percent 


54.0 
55.0 
57.0 
00.0 
02.0 
60.0 
58.0 
58.0 
64.0 


1910 


1,154,393 
1,123,940 
1, 120, 176 
1,167,067 
1,237,344 
1,271,692 
1,366,507 
1,316,334 
1,285,280 
1,213,604 
1,167,355 
1, 196, 777 


57.0 
55.0 
54.0 
56.0 
58.0 
62.0 
64.0 
64.0 

6ao 

57.0 
55.0 
55.0 


1906 


Number. 


1,474. n66 


1» 

1;: 
l;l 

i,J 
h 


l,4i;i.(fiO 
1,431,  (132 


Percent. 


71.0 
74.0 
74.0 
78.0 
78.0 
78.0 
77.0 
76.0 
73.0 
69.0 
68.0 
69.0 


1911 


61 

61 

83 
37 

112 
109 

199 

102 

l'<i 

013 

1(X).(88| 

H»l 

.=*7| 

58.0 
61.0 
63.0 
65.0 
66.0 
69.0 
69.0 
67.0 
64.0 
58.0 
56.0 
56.0 


1909 


Number. 


1,477,866 
1,486,404 
1,481,505 
1,489,056 
1,528,203 
1,548,577 
1,531,253 
1,452,213 
1,365,450 
1,250,029 
1,187,483 
1,149,954 


Percent. 


1912 


1,154,711 
1,068,049 
983,639 
1,047,174 
1,136,802 
1,166,761 
1,144,686 
1,235,329 
1,164,646 
1,111,570 
1,074,250 
1,063,053 


January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November. 
December.. 


January — 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


January.... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1,093,008 
1,146,472 
1,156,312 
1,224,903 
1,250,448 
1,310,970 
1,315,482 
1,361,220 
1,309,114 
1,268,488 
1,249,386 
1,300,040 


51.0 
52.0 
53.0 
54.0 
56.0 
58.0 
59.0 
50.0 
58.0 
55.0 
54.0 
56.0 


1,439,257 
1,4.S.S,(»66 
l,4.'-),'-,,717 

i,r*22,:m 
I,:).stv,ai4 

l,f.<W,471 

1,*W.,232 
l,,vi(».H40 
1,510,402 

('  1 


63.0 
63.0 
62.0 
64.0 
68.0 
09.0 
68.0 
66.0 
64.0 
63.0 


1,367,040 
1,247,129 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1,197,515 
1, 185^  159 
1,143,098 
1,070,216 
1, 125^  411 
1, 190, 183 
1,260,704 
1,226,228 
1,163,296 
1,07&281 
925^873 
1,049,403 


52.0 
52.0 

5ao 
5ae 

60.0 
52.0 
55.0 
54.0 
52.0 
47.0 
44.0 
44.0 


1, 130, 180 
1,166^496 
1, 101, 785 
1,266,196 
1,290,000 
1,285,231 
1,288»210 
1,202,104 
1,250,138 
1,243,111 
1,207,150 
1, 199, 128 


47.0 
48.0 
48.0 
52.0 
53.0 
52.0 
52.0 
52.0 
51.0 
50.0 
49.0 
48.0 


1,118^856 
1,007,983 
941,309 
881,373 
833^049 
714,795 
722,084 
081,407 
071,107 
037,539 
015,960 
501,303 


1919 


1920 


1921 


003,347 
010,604 
032,346 
048,355 
072,213 
090^177 
728^007 
709,058 
077,601 
041.300 
607^509 
583,099 


20.0 
20.8 
27.7 
28.4 
2914 
30.3 
31.7 
31.2 
29.7 
27.9 
30.3 
25.3 


532,947 
515^931 
507,880 
550, 9n 
609,284 
010,169 
016^792 
031,030 
000^023 
706^060 
735^580 
833^887 


23.0 
22.3 
21.9 
24.1 
25.9 
25.9 
20.0 
20.7 
28.0 
30.0 
31.3 
35.5 


1, 068^288 
1,602,280 
1,003,985 
1,084,021 
1,706»2S0 
l,715i2n 
1,783,031 
l,e75»385 
1,038^900 
1,543,872 
1,490,763 
1,003^000 


I  Figures  not  available. 
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Table  B35. — Statement  showing  the  gross,  net,  and  tare  ton-miles — Class  I  raihoaA. 


Gross  ton-miles, 
exclusive  locomo- 
tive and  tender. 


Net  ton-miles.    |  Tare  ton-miles. 

I 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1911 

1912. 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

Year  ended  Dec.  3 1— 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1919 

January 

February 

March 

Apr:! 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1920. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921. 

January 

February 

March 

Apiil 

May 

June. 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


598,299,000,000 
621,583,000,000 
701,816,000,000 
693,846,000,000 
674,184,000,000 
792,033,000,000 


826,765,000,000 
873,656,000,000 
884,764,000,000 
821,699,066,000 
914,224,232,000 
759,568,000,000 


62, 

53, 

5(1 


316, 

388, 


t>7 
72, 
74, 
79, 

69, 
68, 


:.'4s 
934, 
631, 
560, 
739, 
015, 
907, 


954,000 

514,  fKX) 

-r   00 

00 
00 

;)(i;),(.<00 
946,000 
18,000 
20,000 
891,000 
215,000 
693,000 


70,050,394,000 
65,405,540,000 
76,001,613,000 
58, 6&4,  997,000 
76,626,937,000 
77,419,549,000 
81,938,154,000 
86,044,230,000 
83,105,782,000 
87,214,678,000 
77,577,267,000 
72,792,726,000 


65,400,391,000 
54,773,784,000 

59,407,600,000 
5fi,  597, 477, 000 
61,65-3,917,000 
61,831,2^,000 

62,771, 2W,  000 

f;r,,T-.-  -.'XX) 

07  XX) 

71*.  '..  XX) 
6.'),<nMi,'»()N,(XX) 
57,797,000,000 


275,302,166,302 
286,473,628,198 
328,059,528,093 
313,957,749,718 
302,786,500,454 
373,516,310,356 


396,365,917,082 
430,319,014,635 
440,001,713,665 
395,679,051,729 
447,278,126,869 
344,343,000,000 


30,352, 
25,625, 
29, 122, 
28, 799, 
32,567, 
32,271, 
35,214, 
36,525, 
39,015, 
40,549, 
32,750, 
33,808, 


685,000 
7^,000 
675,000 
160,000 
778,000 
423,000 
224,000 
943,000 
351,000 
232,000 
629,000 
668,000 


34,764,807,000 
32,695,352,000 
37,991,2r,f»,000 
2S.--'  ■'-■  XX) 
37  XX) 

3S  XX) 

4(^,4oo,(^iH,(XX) 
42,706,838,000 
40,999,843,000 
42,562,687,000 
37,458,630,000 
34,722,365,000 


29,824,391,000 
24,913,294,000 
26,825,588,000 
25,578,883,000 
28,218,768,000 
28,140,661,000 
28,412,401,000 
30,381,958,000 
30,.S21,W4,000 
36,506,565,000 
29,139,115,000 
25,706.000,000 


322,996,833,608 
335,109,371,808 
373,756,471,307 
379,888,252,288 
371,807,499,541 
418,516,689,614 


430,399,082,918 
443,336,985,366 
444, 762, 286, 33S 
426,020,014,271 
466,036,105,131 
415,225,000,000 


31,964,269,000 
27,762,731,000 
31,692,842,000 
31,  728,  899,000 
35,611,586,000 
34.977,082,000 
37,720,722,000 
38,105,175,000 
40,550,769,000 
43,190,659,000 
36,264,586,000 
35,299,D25,000 


35,285,587,000 
32,810,188,000 
39,010,244,000 
30,134,340,000 
38,724,930,000 
39,261,780,000 
41,488,060,000 
43,337,392,000 
42,105,939,000 
44,651,991,000 
40,119,637,000 
38,070,361,000 


35,676, 
29,860, 
32,582, 
31,018, 
33,435, 
33, 690, 
34,364, 
36,391, 
36,697, 
42,914, 
36,857, 
32,091, 


000,000 
490,000 
072,000 
594,000 
149,000 
6:H,G00 
882,000 
.W6,000 
752,000 
371,000 
793,000 
000,000 
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*ABLE  B37 — SiaUment  thawing  the  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  by  direction  produced  by 

typical  railroads  y  1920-21, 

[000  omitted.] 


January. 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east- 
bound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Westbound 

empty. 

hicago  A  North  Western: 

1920 

20,366 
17,973 

15,604 
8,049 

7,292 
6,750 

18,470 
12,118 

3,330 
3,280 

14,433 
11,443 

14,748 
10,376 

10,880 
5,025 

6,206 
3,670 

15,483 
12,216 

3,238 
2,761 

13,376 
11, 767 

26,189 
25,749 

18,671 
10,836 

8,704 
7,698 

24,557 
21,934 

5,287 
5,713 

18,517 
18,703 

6,823 
7,776 

2,967 
2,787 

1,412 
1,843 

6,087 
9,816 

1,967 
2;488 

4,064 
7,260 

8,947 
15,476 

1921 

reat  Nwthem: 

1930 

6,822 

1921 

4'362 

[ixm^polis,  St.  Paul  &  Saalt  Ste.  Marie: 

1,725 
3.610 

1921 

outhem  Pacific: 

1920 

7.737 

1921 

7,709 

lissoori,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

2,092 

1921 

3,602 

[issouri  Pacific: 

1920 

4,344 

1921 : 

7.237 

Total: 

1920 

60,495 
58,583 

63,940 
46,615 

101,825 
90,528 

22,330 
31,980 

31,167 
41,8.6 

1921 

1920 

8,695 
8,272 

19,172 
16,803 

40,319 
38,264 

29,649 
26,542 

12,518 
10,816 

68,332 
66,371 

5,748 
4,858 

11,601 
9,492 

25,562 
17;  031 

19,277 
13,371 

7,836 
5,622 

43,321 
34,801 

9,916 
10,320 

21,203 
22,710 

48,040 
63,573 

37,192 
37,545 

14,731 
15,827 

83,579 
90,023 

1,221 
2,048 

2,031 
5,907 

7,721 
16,300 

7,543 
11,003 

2,213 
6,011 

15,247 
24,652 

4,532 

1921 

5,338 
11,185 

rie: 

1920 

1921 

12,679 

18,606 
36,116 

1  ew  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

iaitimore  <Sc  Ohio: 

1920 

16,744 
24,628 

6,431 

1921 

levelaud,Oincinnati,  Chicago  (&  St.  Louis: 
1920 

1921 

10,078 
37,950 

1920 

1921 

63,349 

Total: 

192d 

178,685 
166,068 

113,345 
85,265 

214,661 
229,998 

35,976 
63,930 

05,448 

1921 

142,188 

heeapeake  &  Ohio: 

lOTO 

12,336 
10,326 

12,644 
11,496 

14,391 
12,349 

20,303 
14,740 

10,637 
8,517 

10,057 
8,266 

12,884 
11,262 

13,201 
7;972 

19,567 
18,858 

17,729 
18,263 

20,293 
19,723 

22,740 
19,026 

7,231 
8,532 

5,086 
6,757 

5,902 
7,374 

2,437 
4)286 

7,014 
9,030 

7,114 
9,434 

6,928 

1921 

[orfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

K)UlsvilleANa8hviUe: 

1920 

1921 

9,348 

outhem: 

1920 

8,043 

1921 

9,450 

Total: 

1920 

50,674 
48,911 

46,779 
36,007 

80,329 
76,860 

20,665 
26,949 

29,099 

1921 

37,362 
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Table  B37. — Statemenl  shovnng  the  loaded  and  empty  car^miles  by  direction  produced  by 
typical  raUroads,  iPfO-i?/— -Continued. 


February. 

Roftds. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Totol  east- 
bound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Wertbound 
empty. 

Chicaeo  &  North  Western: 
1920 

19,647 
15,354 

16,086 
8,678 

7,175 
4,793 

16,283 
11,186 

3,188 
2,606 

14,456 
10,309 

15,437 
9,411 

10,284 
6,212 

5,871 
3,586 

14,152 
11,736 

3,331 
2;  343 

12,819 
10,351 

26,213 
20,669 

19,124 
10,412 

8,823 
6,442 

22,925 
18,087 

5,853 
4,384 

18,315 
15,373 

6,666 
6,316 

3,038 
i;834 

1,648 
1,649 

6,642 
6,901 

2,665 
1,688 

3,859 
5,064 

8,212 
11,507 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

5,682 
4,117 

1,405 
2,289 

6,097 
6,136 

1,901 

i,9oa 

4,430 

5,523 

1921 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  8te.  Marie: 
192.1 

1921 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas : 

1920 '. 

1921 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

76,835 
52,916 

61,894 
43,739 

100,258 
75,367 

23,412 
26,983 

27,817 
31,472 

1921 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 
1920 

7,713 
7,463 

17,026 
16,518 

34,800 
31,870 

30,364 
20,897 

11,813 
8,722 

62,484 
53,867 

6,316 
<553 

10,839 
7,216 

23,692 
16,713 

19,677 
11,805 

8,346 
6,057 

41,172 
29,390 

9,097 
9,598 

19,439 
22,186 

41,208 
43,171 

36,658 
28,644 

13,895 
12,504 

76,461 
71, 170 

1,384 
2,135 

2,413 
5,668 

6,397 
11,301 

6,294 
7,747 

2,082 
3,782 

12,977 
17,303 

3,49S 
4,271 

7,689 
11  150 

1921 

Erie: 

1920 

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 , 

16,064 
36,979 

12,932 

18,400 

6  OfiO 

1921 

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  I/OiiLh: 
1920 

1921 

34,177 
41;  406 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

164,206 
240,301 

108,942 
74,733 

196,763 
187,273 

31,647 
47,936 

80,406 
120,108 

1921 

Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio: 

1920 

12,316 
8,621 

11,705 
8,483 

13.904 
11,417 

19,861 
14,576 

9,956 
6,451 

9,122 
5,846 

12,231 
9,531 

1^329 

tJwb 

18,806 
14,804 

16,323 
12,963 

19,517 
171969 

21,621 
17,977 

6,490 
6,183 

4,618 
4,470 

6,613 
6,642 

1,760 
3,401 

7,068 
6,467 

6,251 
5;  826 

6  976 

1921 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Louisville  &  NashviUe: 

1920 

1921 

7;  723 

7,233 

7,484 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

57,786 
43,097 

43,638 
29,781 

76,267 
63,693 

18,481 
20;  596 

27,618 
27,500 

1921 
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Table  B37. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  by  direction  produced  by 
typical  railroads,  iPfO-fi— -Continued. 


Roads. 


Chicago  &  North  Western: 

IWO 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  <Sc  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

1920 

1921 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

1921 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Brie: 

1920 

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

1920 

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

1921 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Louisville  &  Nashville: 

1920 

1921 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

1921 


March. 


Bastbound 
loaded. 


21,180 
17,605 

16,439 
10,230 

7,608 
5,339 

18,070 
12,942 

4,007 
3,219 

16,515 
11,206 


83,719 
60,541 


9,726 
8,515 

21,665 
18,601 

48,145 
35,386 

34,425 

23,368 

13,444 
10,560 

81,332 
60,757 


208,737 
157,277 


14,629 
9,044 

12,096 
9,466 

15,010 
13,504 

22,140 
15,970 


63,875 
47,084 


Westbound  Total  east- 
loaded,         bound. 


17,540 
11,466 

10,370 
7,138 

6,268 
4,334 

16,153 
13,632 

4,171 
2,488 

14,646 
11,570 


69,157 
50,628 


7,457 
6,345 

14,145 
9,082 

30,267 
18,311 

21,100 
13,606 

9,537 
5,737 

52,880 
32,850 


136.386 
85,940 


26,773 
23,813 

18,941 
12,287 

9,228 
7,443 

24,634 
20,099 

7,136 
4,731 

20,878 
16,784 


Eastbound 
empty. 


107,500 
85, 157  I 


10,964 
11,165 

23,378 
22,003 

56,396 
44,612 

41,138 
30,630 

15,883 
14,570 

06,042 
76,011 


243,801 
100,000 


11,355 
8,340 

10,304 
6,206 

13,258 
0,000 

13,801 
8,006 


48,718 
33,361 


21,866 
15,721 

17,821 
13,364 

10,044 
20,115 

24,560 
10,251 


84,200 
68,451 


5,503 
6,208 

2,502 
2,057 

1,720 
2,104 

6,564 
7,157 

3,129 
1,512 

4,363 
5,578 


23,871 
24,616 


1,238 
2,650 

1,713 
3,312 

8,251 
9,226 

6,713 
7,271 

2,439 
4,019 

14,710 
15,254 


35,064 
41,732 


Westbound 
empty. 


7,237 
6,677 

5,725 
3,898 

4,934 
6,611 

2,420 
3,281 


20,325 
20,467 


8,014 
12,083 

7,036 
4,114 

1,071 
2,587 

6,677 
8,230 

1,982 
2,150 

5,254 
5,000 


30,034 
35,064 


4,003 
4,642 

0,093 
13,637 

20,063 
24,200 

16, 571 
18,284 

5,968 
8,270 

43,162 
4J,  151 


100,750 
112,193 


8,748 
6,755 

7,956 
6,893 

6,291 
9,195 

8,163 
7,962 


31,158 
30,805 
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Table  B37. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  by  direction  produced  by 

typical  railroads,  J9tO-tl . 


Aprfl. 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east- 
bound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Westbound 
empty. 

Chicago  &  North  Western: 

1920 

15,191 
14,301 

17,967 
10,227 

6,854 
4,364 

10,378 
11,982 

3,684 
3,331 

11,487 
11,257 

13,635 
10,441 

9,417 
6,U0 

5,330 
4,227 

10,420 
13,512 

2,711 
2,203 

10,351 
11,213 

21,153 
19,746 

20,227 
12,375 

8,130 
6,368 

14,686 
18,873 

5,611 
4,393 

15,038 
15,889 

6,962 
5)444 

2,270 
2;  148 

1,796 
2,004 

4,308 
6,891 

1,927 
1,062 

3,551 
4,632 

7,774 
8,757 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

6,541 

1921  

4,003 

1,828 
1)940 

Mlnn^polis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

1921  

Soathem  Pacific: 

1920 

4.804 

1921         

8,377 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1,917 

1921          

2.388 

Missouri  Padflo: 

1920        

4.626 

1921 

5,794 

Total: 

1920 

64,061 
55,462 

51,864 
47,706 

84,846 
77,643 

19,814 
22,181 

85,747 

1921  

31,859 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920 i 

4,445 
8,782 

10,748 
15,944 

34,675 
33,260 

22,210 
23,378 

7,815 
9,578 

56,063 
65,628 

3,506 
6,028 

8,306 
9,165 

19,336 
18,151 

13,963 
13,537 

4,811 
5,506 

32,499 
31,290 

5,586 
11,209 

12,116 
18,577 

40,987 
40,797 

26,580 
29,669 

9,446 
12,871 

66,764 
68,944 

1,141 
2,427 

1,888 
2;683 

6,812 
7,528 

4,379 
6;281 

1,630 
3,293 

9,711 
13,316 

2,545 
4.786 

1921 

Erie: 

1920 

6,440 
9,940 

26,148 
21,998 

14,158 
17,809 

4.824 

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  <Sc  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  <Sc  St.  Louis: 
1920.. .....77. 

1921 

7,998 
36,775 

Pennsylvania: 

19&) 

1921 

87,931 

Total: 

1920 

135,946 
146,579 

82,423 
83,677 

160,487 
182,057 

24,541 
85,478 

90,890 
99,961 

1921 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

14,864 
9,126 

11,362 
9)356 

12,406 
13,495 

17,710 
15,293 

7,387 
9,163 

5,874 
7,116 

11,826 
9,663 

14,845 
8,640 

19,202 
16,324 

14,473 
13,374 

18,713 
19,707 

21,409 
18,616 

4,428 
7,198 

3,121 
4,018 

6,307 
6,212 

3,600 
3,223 

10  492 

1921 

7,080 

7  7oa 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

6)637 
6  444 

Louisville  &  Nasbvitte: 

1920 

1921 

9.282 

SouHl'ern: 

-'     1920  

8.827 
8,384 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

56,332 
47,270 

39,931 
34,572 

73,887 
67,921 

17,546 
20,661 

33,466 
31,383 

1921 
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Tablb  B37. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  and  empty  car 'miles  by  direction  produced  by 
typical  railroads,  J9fO-;?i— -Continued. 


May. 

Roads. 

loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total 
eastbound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Westbound 
empty. 

Cfak^  &  North  Western: 

21,386 
14,700 

17,859 
12,066 

6,888 
4;  261 

18,697 
14,587 

5,722 
3,779 

16,510 
12,922 

16,941 
10,776 

10,216 
6,227 

6,133 
?227 

16,916 
14,014 

3,650 
2,356 

14,064 
11,460 

29,604 
19,976 

19,969 
14,330 

8,796 
6,185 

23,871 
20,966 

7,667 
4,996 

20,370 
17,621 

8,218 
?276 

2,118 

1,908 
1,968, 

5,174 
6,379 

4,001 
1,217 

3,860 
4,699 

10,277 

1921.. 

8,416 

8,366 
7,506 

Gr«at  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paulik  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

1,690 

1921 

1,754 

Soathem  Padflc: 

1920           

8,029 

1921 

8,790 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1,125 

1921                    

2,844 

Missouri  Padflc: 

1920                 

5,608 

1921 

6,161 

Total: 

1920 

87,062 
62,334 

67,929 
49,060 

110,277 
84,074 

25,279 
2r,824 

36,002 

1921                     

35,561 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920     

7,101 
8,737 

19,721 
16,509 

47,418 
36,481 

34,880 
24,395 

13,040 
10, 114 

79,309 
60,297 

5,602 
6,021 

15,067 
10,657 

28,816 
19,021 

22,773 
14,513 

6,843 
6,173 

47,992 
35,412 

8,552 
11,256 

21, 2n 
19,642 

53,549 
42,772 

40,375 
31,912 

15,404 
13,823 

88,945 
75,992 

1,451 
2,519 

6,204 
3,043 

6,131 
7,291 

5,495 
7,617 

2,356 
3,709 

9,636 
15,695 

3,580 

1921 

4,794 

Brie: 

1920         .                      

5,544 

1921 

9,960 

New  York  Central: 

1920     

28,732 

1921 

24,616 

Baltimore  6c  Ohio: 

1920 

17,927 

1921 

18,960 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis: 
1920 

6,332 

1921                       

9,290 

Pennsylvania: 

46,454 

1921 

43,682 

Total: 

1920 

201,469 
155,623 

127,093 
91,797 

228,096 
195,397 

31,273 

39,774 

108,578 

1921 

111,301 

Cbesagoake  Sc  Ohio: 

15,805 
11,948 

14,244 
11,836 

15,943 
15,123 

21,627 
15,326 

10,581 
10,811 

8,954 
8,642 

12,835 
10,446 

15,524 
8,509 

20,896 
19,948 

17,794 
17,866 

22,912 
21,811 

24,393 
18,549 

5,001 
8,.000 

8,550 
6,030 

6,969 
6,688 

2,766 
3,223 

10,149 

1921 

9;  068 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

8,488 

1921 ^ 

9,612 

LouisviUe&NashviUe: 

1920    .           

7,565 

1921 

11,433 

Southern: 

1920     

10,265 

1921                    

11,818 

Total: 

1920  

67,619 
54,233 

47,804 
38,408 

85,995 
78,174 

18,376 
23,941 

36,467 

1921 

41,821 
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Table  B37. — Statement  shovnng  the  loaded  and  empty  car-milei  I 
typical  railroads,  19tO-il—Coniixmed. 


f  direction  produced  bjf 


Junet 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total 
eastbound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

WestbooDd 
empty. 

Chicago  &.  North  Western: 

lOTO 

21,083 
16,150 

16,977 
12,522 

6,255 
4,354 

20,647 
18,970 

5,689 
3,716 

15,330 
11,645 

16.432 
11,177 

9,801 
6,224 

5,844 
4)117 

16,026 
13,794 

3,341 
2,090 

12,860 
11,324 

29,246 
21,231 

19,526 
14,760 

8,318 
5,850 

26,884 
26,227 

8,230 
4,701 

19,410 
17,671 

8,163 
5,061 

2,549 
2,237 

'      2,083 
i;406 

5,237 
6,267 

2,641 

085 

4,080 
5,926 

10,8Qt 
10,69 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

8,44 

1921 

8,65ft 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 
1920 

2,06) 

i;770 

0,345 
10,155 

3.S» 
2,784 

1921 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

6,176 
6,317 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

85,981 
67,357 

64,294 
48,726 

110,614 
80,339 

24,633 
21,982 

40,434 
40,258 

1921 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920 

9,944 
8,361 

21,390 
16,721 

47,635 
34,758 

30,019 
25,570 

13,749 
9,3J2 

83,100 
64,150 

6,911 
6,490 

15,875 
9,123 

25,763 
18,066 

19,355 
14,258 

6,741 
5,880 

50,507 
37,033 

11,903 
11,198 

22,970 
19,710 

55,078 
41,132 

36,773 
32,701 

16,438 
13,146 

94,397 
80,504 

1,059 
2,832 

1,580 
2,089 

7,443 
6,374 

6,754 
7;  131 

2,689 
3,754 

1,288 
6,444 

6,040 
4,481 

12,543 
10,106 

29,096 
27,033 

16,835 
20,327 

7,150 
8,079 

48,533 
47,525 

1921 

Erie: 

1920  

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

CleveIand,CincinnatI,Chicago  A  St.  Louis: 
1920  

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920, 

205,846 
158,952 

125,152 
90,850 

237,559 
198,476 

31,713 
39,624 

119,106 
117,641 

1921 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

14,830 
13,633 

15,103 
11,960 

16,173 
15>772 

21,216 
16,146 

10,651 
10,682 

10,153 
9,321 

12,452 
10,297 

14,065 
8,317 

21,161 
22,412 

19,552 
19,068 

22,287 
E;962 

6^331 
8,779 

4,449 
^098 

6»U4 
6^210 

2,814 
2,740 

0,843 
10,357 

IS 

0,068 
10,707 

1921 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Louisville  &  NashviUe: 

1920 

1921 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

67,322 
57,611 

47,341 
38,517 

87,030 
82,338 

19,708 
24,827 

36,436 
41,878 

1921 
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Table  B97 .^^tatement  shomng  the  loaded  and  empty  ear-miles  by  difediion  produced  by 

typical  railroads,  1920-21 . 


Roads. 


July. 


Eastbound 
loaded. 


Westbound 
loaded. 


Total 
eastbound. 


Eastbound 
empty. 


Westbound 
empty. 


Chicago  &  North  Western: 

IWO 

1021 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

1920 

1921 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri,  Kansas  <Sc  Texas: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 


Total: 
1920. 
1921. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Erie: 

1920..., 

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis: 

1920 

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

1920 

1921 


Total: 
1920. 
1921. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Louisville  &  Nashville: 

1920 

1921 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 


Total: 
1920. 
1921. 


21,741 
16,572 

17,117 
11,003 

6,363 
4,160 

20,136 
18,076 

5,870 
4,601 

14,996 
13,040 


86.224 
67,452 


10,657 
8,193 

24,165 
17,626 

51,009 
34,668 

31,926 
25,227 

13,049 
9,989 

85,975 
63,565 


219,781 
159,268 


14,343 
11,383 

15^668 
10^398 

17,072 
16,172 

21,880 
17,893 


68,973 
55^846 


17,718 
11,422 

10,054 
6,744 

5,994 
4,419 

16,609 
13,749 

3,463 
2,237 

13,516 
12,232 


29,745 
22,543 

19,787 
13,000 

8,523 
5,766 

24,631 
23,631 

7,863 
5,817 

19,234 
18,502 


67,354 
50,803 


109,783 
89,256 


6,729 
6,490 

13,771 
10,576 

28,694 
18,020 

21,317 
14,130 

7,631 
5,333 

53,505 
37,333 


131,737 
91,882 


11,831 
9,620 

10^231 
8,071 

12,465 
10^341 

13,360 
8,459 


47,887 
36^491 


12,171 
10,915 

26,366 
21,007 

59,517 
40,868 

44,131 
31,468 

15,996 
12,754 

100,765 
78,610 


258,946 
195,622 


21,611 
19,003 

21,039 
16^431 

23,391 
22;  406 

24^876 
20^717 


90^917 
78^649 


8,004 
5,971 

2,670 
1,997 

2,160 
1,606 

4,496 
5,555 

1,993 
1,216 

4,236 
5,46» 


23,550 
21,807 


1,514 
2,722 

2,201 
3,381 

8,508 
6,200 

0,205 
6,241 

2,947 
2,766 

14,790 
15,045 


39,165 
36,354 


7,268 
7,710 

6,371 
6,033 

6,319 
6,236 

2^086 
2,824 


21,044 
22,803 


16,028 
13,297 

11,555 
7,742 

2,565 
2,630 

11,732 
14,218 

4,215 
3,375 

6,030 
6,197 


48,125 
47,4.19 


6,003 
4,340 

15,607 
11,115 

33,502 
25,376 

10,257 
10,285 

8,175 
7,524 

52,127 
46,141 


134,761 
113,781 


0,780 
0,246 

0,983 
7,716 

9,214 
10^427 

10^733 
11,607 


39,710 
38,996 
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Table  B37. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  and  empty  ear-miles  by  direction  produced  hf 
typical  railroads,  19f^0-itl--Contin\ied. 


Roads. 


August. 


Eastboond 
loaded. 


Westbound 
loaded. 


Total 
eastbound. 


Eastbound 
empty. 


Westbocmd 
empty. 


Chicago  &  North  Western: 

IWO 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

Minneapolis,  8t.  Paul  &  Bault  Ste.  Marie: 

1920. 

1921 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

1921 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1921 ^ 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

.      1921 n 

Total: 

1920 

1921 

Ddaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Erie: 

1920 

1921 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  &.  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Cleveland,  Cindiinati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

1920 

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

1921 :. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

Norfolk  <Sc  Western: 

1920 

1921 

Louisville  ic  Nashville: 

1920 

1921 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

1921 


23,d26 
21,021 

19,285 
14,676 

6,785 
5,339 

21,965 
17,666 

5,434 
4,867 

14,870 
14,290 


91,965 
77,868 


11,660 
8,816 

26,088 
19,679 

53,949 
38,413 

36,621 
25,349 

H475 
11,068 

84»793 
63,386 


227,595 
166,611 


15,182 
8,054 

15,339 
9,209 

16,790 
14,294 

19,788 
15,391 


67,099 
46,948 


16,830 
13,496 

10,754 
8,363 

6,065 
5,089 

16,  n4 
13,769 

2,807 
2,519 

14,751 
12,672 


29,926 
27,410 

21,899 
17,133 

8,504 
7,029 

26,968 
23,359 

6,789 
5,998 

18,622 
20,573 


67,981 
55,908 


112,708 
101,502 


6,854 
7,127 

12,619 
12,103 

30,083 
20,684 

23,120 
16,274 

7,524 
6,145 

50,876 
37,547 


13,274 
11,444 

28,156 
23,679 

63,108 
45^120 

46,272 
32,247 

17,328 
13,855 

101,012 
77,244 


131,076 
98»880 


12,985 
10,419 

11,154 
8,955 

13,738 
10,739 

13,638 
9,564 


268,150 
203,589 


23,362 
15,396 

20,172 
14,982 

22,519 
20,785 

22,730 
18,355 


51,515 
39,677 


88,783 
60,520 


6,300 
6,389 

2,614 
2,458 

l,7l9 
1,090 

5,003 
5,693 

1,355 
1,131 

3,752 
6,283 


20,743 
23,624 


1,605 
2,638 

2,068 
4,100 

9,150 
6,707 

8,651 
6,898 

2,853 
2,787 

16,219 
13,858 


40,555 


8,180 
7,344 

4,833 
5,773 

5,729 
6,491 

2,942 
2,964 


21,684 
22,572 
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Table  637. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  and  empty  car-miles  by  direction  produced  by 
typical  railroads,  ISiO-t l—Coniinued. 


• 

September. 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east- 
bound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Westbound 
empty. 

Chicago  &  North  Western: 

1820 

25,135 
21,303 

22,600 
17,823 

7,196 
6,677 

21,001 
19,313 

1,841 

i,n6 

14,200 
16,707 

16,827 
13,067 

10,060 
8,319 

5,610 
4,621 

18,036 
13,201 

3,178 
2,732 

13,589 
12,744 

31,716 
27,481 

25,166 
20,166 

8,916 
8,408 

26,1»7 
24,382 

3,371 
3,393 

18,384 
20,796 

6,681 
6,178 

2,665 
2,342 

1,719 
i:726 

6,196 
6,069 

1,530 

i,6n 

4,164 
6,089 

16,017 

1921 

14,767 
17,756 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

12,763 
3,745 

MinneapoUs,  St.  Paul  &  SauJt  Ste.  Marie: 
1920 

1921 

3,358 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920        

8,691 

1921 

9,864 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

1,061 

1921          

1,020 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1920 

6,872 

1921 

8,336 

Total: 

1920 

91,973 
82,539 

67,300 
64,674 

113,728 
104,620 

21,756 
22,080 

53,141 

1921 

50,088 

1920 

11,773 
9,773 

25,966 
22,313 

51,242 
39,040 

34,281 
25,865 

13, 156 
10,910 

85,924 
64,621 

5,490 
6,915 

10,556 
11,508 

25,815 
21,023 

21,043 
15,454 

8,132 
6,603 

48,965 
37,628 

12,939 
11,825 

27,526 
26,747 

58,528 
46,847 

41,687 
32,251 

15,746 
13,913 

»        98,590 
77,*11 

1,166 
2,062 

1,560 
4,434 

7,286 
6,807 

7,306 
6,386 

2,501 
3,003 

12,666 
13,290 

6,170 

1921     

5,080 

Erie: 

1920 

18,791 

1921 

12, 9M 

New  York  Central: 

190) 

38,875 

1921 

25,378 

Baltimore  A  Ohio: 

1920 

21,816 

1921  

16,670 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
1920 

9,554 

1921     

8,502 

Pennsylvania: 

1920  

52,822 

1921 

42,818 

Total: 

1920 

222,341 
172,522 

120,600 
98,221 

254,916 
508,494 

32,675 
35,972 

148,027 

1921 

111,641 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

14,234 
7,709 

14,122 
8,760 

14,953 
14,837 

18,16r 
16,656 

12,726 
10, 137 

10,186 
9,490 

12,894 
11,068 

12,730 
10,414 

22,931 
15,623 

19.062 
16,198 

21,240 
20,630 

21,390 
18,368 

8,697 
7,914 

4,930 
6,439 

6,207 
5,793 

3,223 
2,813 

9,932 

1921     

5,363 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920. .» 

10,047 

1921 

^892 

Louisville  &  Nashville: 

1920 

8,517 

1921 

10,676 

Southern: 

1920 

12,788 

1921 

7,735 

Total: 

1920 

61,476 
46,860 

48,536 
41,099 

84,613 
69,819 

23,067 
22,969 

41,284 

1921 

29,666 
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Table  B37. — StaUmerU  $h<ming  the  loaded  and  empty  car^miles  by  direction  produced  hf 

typical  railroads,  1920-21. 


October. 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east^ 
bound. 

Eastboond 
empty. 

Chlcaeo  &  North  Western: 

1920 

26^858 
24,503 

25^541 
27,849 

8,860 
9,206 

21,221 
21,480 

3»863 
4,691 

16,276 
17,383 

17,747 
14^568 

9,785 
^332 

6,311 
5^045 

17,292 
16,673 

4,463 
3,219 

14.549 
13,658 

32,670 
31,098 

28,248 
30,600 

10,958 
10,764 

27,604 
27,058 

6,637 
5,982 

20^821 
22,537 

6,812 
6,500 

2,707 
2,751 

2,096 
1,558 

6,888 
^478 

2,774 
1,291 

4,545 
5,154 

u,m 

1921 

vkm 

Great  Northern: 

1920      

KM 

1921 

ner 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 
1920                                                  •. 

13 

1921   

x» 

Southern  FadBci 

1920 

i^n* 

1921 

ii,fti 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920 

XC3 

1921 

2,2B 

Missouri  Padflc: 

1920 

7.» 

1921 

KWa 

Total: 

1920 

101,619 
105,202 

70, 147 
62,495 

126,938 
128,934 

25,319 
23,732 

S8lt7f 

1921 

62,M 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920     

12,073 
11,250 

27,628 
27,674 

52,020 
45,911 

35,972 
30,130 

12,978 
12,940 

90,438 
79,208 

6,473 
6,522 

12,484 
U,036 

27,158 
24,290 

21,308 
18,310 

8,090 
7,534 

51,092 
44,943 

13,864 
13,329 

29,304 
30,963 

60,642 
52,234 

43,667 
36,911 

15,836 
15,365 

106,343 
98,461 

1,791 
2,079 

1,776 
3,389 

8,622 
6,323 

7,695 
6,781 

2,858 
2,426 

14,905 
14,253 

7,» 

1921 

ISlXS 

Erie: 

1920 

1921 

l^HB 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

W,«S8 

TLm 

1921           

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921 

19,  »6 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis: 
1920 

S,fi3 

1921     

Pennsylvania: 

1920 ^ 

1921 

52,30 

Total: 

1920 

231,009 
207,013 

126,605 
114,635 

268,656 
242,263 

87,647 
85,250 

U5,ai 

1921   

m,S 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

19a) 

14,656 
10,014 

16,249 
11,547 

14,792 
10,283 

10,244 
19, 116 

12,535 
13,113 

10,774 
11,364 

13,066 
13,376 

12,670 
11,967 

22,496 
19,086 

20,002 
19,339 

21,513 
23,203 

22,503 
21,991 

7,840 
9,072 

^843 

6,721 
6,920 

8,840 
2,875 

UL7S 

1921 

7,  UP 

Norfolk  &  Western: 

1920  

10,  TS 

1921 

6,M 

Louisville  &  NashviUe: 

1920 

9,9 

1921      

KLS45 

Southern: 

1920     

1921 

10,  SO 

Total: 

1920 

63,941 
56,960 

49,044 
49,820 

86,094 
83,619 

22,753 
26,650 

4I,W 

1921 
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I  LB  B37. — Statement  shamng  the  loaded  and  empty  car-mUes  by  direction  produced  by 
typictd  railroads,  IPfO-;?/-— Continued. 


November. 

Roads. 

Bastboond 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east- 
bound. 

Eastbound 
empty. 

Westbound 
empty. 

apo  &  North  WeBtern: 

.920 

20^066 
17,282 

20.501 
18,924 

8,253 
3»841 

16,098 
14,194 

3,780 
3,644 

13,664 
13,289 

13,901 
11,097 

8,662 
6^965 

5,666 
6^034 

15,222 
13,970 

3,393 
2,628 

12,818 
10,786 

27,233 
2^673 

23,347 
21,039 

10,456 
6,733 

25,066 
23,630 

6,323 
5^270 

18,241 
18,811 

7,147 
6,391 

2,846 
^115 

2,203 
2^802 

8,958 
9,436 

2,543 
i;626 

4,677 
5^522 

13,442 
11,377 

13,770 
15^466 

5,985 
1,682 

7,907 
10^625 

3,033 
3,170 

6,092 
7,801 

1921 

t  Northern: 

920 

921 

leaiKrfis,  St.  Paul  &  SaultBte.  Marie: 
[920 

921 

hem  Pacific: 

920 

921 

ouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

920 

921 * 

ouri  Padflc: 

920 

921 

Total: 

1920 

82,382 
71, 174 

56^662 
51,480 

110^656 
99,156 

28^274 
27,982 

50,229 

1921 

60,121 

920     

10,860 
9,635 

23,030 
21,639 

47,047 
39,816 

81,152 
25,961 

12,180 
11,045 

80,260 
71,111 

5,747 
5,587 

11,293 
9,408 

23,489 
29,700 

18,533 
15,379 

7,530 
6,188 

43,963 
36,797 

12,629 
11,317 

24,426 
26,576 

54,504 
47,728 

38,452 
33,675 

15,512 
14,809 

95,443 
87,354 

1,669 
1,682 

1,396 
3,937 

7,467 
7;912 

7,300 
7;714 

3,332 
3,674 

15,183 
16,243 

6,684 
6,136 

18,662 
17,107 

34,852 
28,412 

23,450 
20,237 

9,009 
8,862 

64,172 
55,961 

921 

920 

921 : 

York  Central: 
1920 

1921 

imore  &  Ohio: 

920 

1921 

oland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis: 
1920 

1921 

isylvania: 

1920 

L921 

Total: 
1920 

204,529 
179,207 

110,675 
103,057 

240,866 
220,459 

36,337 
41,162 

146,738 

.921 

136,714 

apeake  &  Ohio: 

11,847 
8,600 

13,217 
9^621 

13,848 
H801 

17,196 
17,880 

11,568 
10^684 

9,330 
9,738 

11,410 
10^244 

10,066 
9,996 

18,913 
18,908 

18,399 
18,501 

20^476 
21,408 

20^313 
20^501 

7,066 
10^308 

5,122 
8,970 

6,633 
6^607 

3,117 
3.202 

9,086 
6,152 

10l058 
6,619 

9,306 
10^994 

13,315 
10,845 

921 

oik  &  Western: 

1920 

921 

sviUe  &.  NashvUle: 

1920 

921 

hern: 

L920 

L921 

Total: 

1920 

56,106 
50^411 

^382 
40^662 

78,041 
79^498 

21,938 
29,087 

41  764 

1921 

34|610 
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Table  B37. — Statement  showing  the  loaded  Ofnd  empty  ear-miks  by  dhrediion  prodnai^ 
typical  railroads,  19f  (HPi—Continued. 


December. 

Roads. 

Eastbound 
loaded. 

Westbound 
loaded. 

Total  east- 
bound. 

BastbonBd  WmOtam^ 
empty.         m^ 

Chicago  &  North  Western: 

18,108 
10,706 

12,827 
11,002 

6,763 
4;  790 

13,620 
13,310 

3,370 
3,130 

11,933 
11,807 

11,627 

7,247 
5,328 

4,248 
3:857 

14,621 
12,943 

2,896 
2,318 

11,791 
10,682 

26,689 
21,279 

15,516 
13^1 

8,465 
6,069 

24,436 
21,066 

6,325 
4,644 

19,461 
17:763 

8,561 
4,573 

2,660 
2,602 

i;2ao 

10,  416 
7,766 

2,965 
i;414 

7,528 
5;956 

13^C 

1921 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

1921 

^a 

Mlnn^poUs,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

t,3A 

1921 

2,01 

Southern  Pacific: 

1920 

%^ 

1921 

?!« 

Missouri,  Ksmsas  &  Texas: 

1920. 

.'a 

1921 

Missouri  Pacific: 

192a 

i.m 

1921 

S,9H 

Tabdz 

1920 

65,621 
61,435 

52,324 
44,190 

100,882 
83,902 

34,861 
22,466 

1921 

Delaware,  Lodoawanna  &  Western : 

1920.. 

10,fi08 
9,688 

20,191 
18,623 

45,425 
38,047 

11,439 
10,829 

76,411 
63,304 

5,067 

4;96e 

11,260 
7:423 

20,600 
17,987 

16,618 
13,148 

6,351 
6,302 

30,716 
82:466 

12,343 
11,349 

23,232 
22,184 

65,126 
45,967 

39,476 
30,697 

15,612 
13,717 

96,165 

78,872 

1,746 
i:661 

3,041 
3,561 

9,701 
7,910 

9,415 
6,912 

4,173 
3,388 

19,757 
15: 588 

^«2 

nm 

Erie: 

1920 

n,wr 

6L0I7 

1921   

New  York  Central: 

1920 

1921 

Baltimore  &  Ohio: 

1920 

1921     

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis: 
1920  

1921 

Pennsylvania: 

19fo 

1921 

?S5 

Total: 

1920 

194,125 
163,776 

99,602 
81,885 

241,954 
202,776 

47,882 
39,000 

ISfS 

1921 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

1920 

12,178 
7,651 

11,863 
0,213 

13,961 
11,837 

16,477 
15,493 

10,542 
8,684 

8,620 
6,837 

11,607 
9,076 

9,268 
9,099 

21,613 
15^074 

18,548 
15,083 

21,141 
17:208 

19,860 
18,761 

9,435 
1^523 

6,685 
5^870 

7,190 
5,461 

3,373 
?286 

%,m 

1921 

KL«7 

Norfolk  <Sc  Western: 

1920 

1921 

LouisviUe&NashvlUe: 

1920 

1921 

1L28 

Southern: 

1920 

1921 

Total: 

1920 

54,460 
44,094 

39,837 
83,663 

81,152 
66,216 

26.683 

AM 

1921 

2i«        £sfi 
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Tablb  B37. — Statement  shovfing  the  loaded  and  empty  ear-miles  by  direction  produced  by 
typical  railroads,  19S(h21—-Gontmued. 


FOR  YEAR. 


Roods. 

East- 
bound, 
loaded. 

West- 
bound, 
loaded. 

Total 
eastbound. 

East- 
bound, 
empty. 

West- 
bound, 
empty. 

Chicago  &  North  Western: 

iroo 

263,407 
213,560 

218,785 
163,607 

84,672 
62,874 

216,585 
185,824 

49,778 
42,605 

174,682 

189,416 
136,849 

117,548 
82,879 

69,541 
62,626 

187,604 
163,209 

41,650 
20,958 

159. 120 

336,167 
28<662 

260,320 
190,126 

107,810 
84,635 

291,049 
269,212 

77,086 
59,922 

227,271 
220,923 

82,760 
71,102 

31,635 
26,519 

23,138 
21,796 

74,464 
83,388 

29,370 
17,317 

52,599 
66,625 

139.111 

1921 .'.. 

149,206 

Great  Northern: 

1920 

127,663 

1921 

104,855 

MinnespoUs,  St.  Paul  &  Saolt  Ste.  Marie: 

33,826 

1921 

29,242 

Southern  APadflc: 

1920 

99,962 

1921 

112,779 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas: 

1920  ..           

30,961 

1921 

32,561 
68,920 

Missouri  Pacific: 

1900 

1921 

154,298          140,459  | 

83,977 

Total: 

1920 

997,909 
822,768 

764,879 
605,980 

1,289,602 
1,109,480 

203,866 
286,746 

500,143 

1921 

612,620 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western: 

1920...           

115,254 
107,485 

256,698 
228,630 

553,690 
444,923 

384,560 
300,367 

149,663 
125,463 

934,420 
765,265 

70,890 
70,906 

147,817 
118,878 

309,275 
238,997 

238,584 
172,785 

80,372 
n,168 

556,598 
427,589 

133,138 
134,930 

279,387 
274,984 

646,678 
543,811 

471,310 
389,349 

181,826 
167, 163 

1,102,606 
956,186 

17,884 
27;  446 

27,361 
46,354 

92,968 
98,888 

86,750 
87,882 

32,163 
40,900 

167,066 
190,921 

63,301 

1921 

60,003 
154,074 

Erie: 

1920 

1921 

148,628 

New  York  Central: 

1920 

352,069 

1921 

320,264 

Baltimore  6c  Ohio: 

X920 

231,663 

1921 

2*0,517 

Cleveland,  Cinrinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis: 
1920 

92,404 

1921 

102,428 

Pennsylvania: 

1920 

589,632 

1921 

552^417 

Total: 

1920 

2,394,285 
1,972,133 

1,412,536 
1,100,323 

2,814,845 
2,466,423 

424,222 
492,390 

1,483,033 
i;  424, 267 

1921 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

iSo 

167,220 
116,009 

162,602 
121,344 

179,228 
170,424 

235,619 
192,888 

132,754 
116,430 

114,667 
99,842 

160,573 
125,923 

155,507 
109,796 

262,514 
211,249 

220,989 
194,492 

253,946 
247,029 

270,514 
230,988 

86,294 
96,240 

58,338 
73,148 

74,718 
77,145 

34,886 
38,100 

111,217 

1921   

88,077 

Norfitt  &  Western: 

1920 

106,610 

1921 

85,520 

Louisvme&  Nashville: 

1920 

08,660 

1921 

120,653 

Southern: 

1920 

110,830 

1921 

115,865 

Total: 

1920 

744,609 
600,665 

553,501 
451,991 

997,913 
883,758 

253,236 
283,633 

435,316 

1921 

410,124 

Grand  total: 

1920  

4,136,863 
3,396,666 

2,730,916 
2,158,294 

5,102,460 
4,459,661 

971,314 
1,062,769 

2,418,402 
?  347, 001 

1921 

70678— a  Rept  408, 67-1,  pt 
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lBle  B44. — Employees,  hown  or  days  worked^  and  compensation^  Class  I  roads,  calendar 

years, 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYBB8. 


Class  of  employeeB. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


neralofOcers 

i^ision  officers 

rks,  messengers,  and  attend- 

nts 

xlstant  englaeers  and  drafts- 

aen 

W.  and  S.  foremen 

s^tion  foremen 

neral  foremen,  M.  B.  d^mrt- 

nent 

ng  and  other  foremen,  M.  B. 

Lepartment. 

tchinists 

>iler  maktfs 

acksmiths 

ksons  and  bricklayers. 

met  ural  ironworkers 

rpenters 

Inters  and  upholsterers 

ectiicians 

r-brakemen 

r  inspectors 

r  repairers 

iier  skilled  laborers 

schanics*  helpers  and  appren- 
tices  

ctionmen 

^er  unskilled  laborers 

tremen  of  construction  gangs 

Gknd  work  trains 

;her  men  in  construction  gangs 

Boid  work  trains 

*a vellng  agents  and  solicitors. . . 
mployees  in  outside  agendes. . . 

ther  traffic  employees 

rain  dbpatchers  and  directors. . 
)legraphers,  telephoners,  and 

block  operators 

slegraphera    and   telephoners 

operating  interlockers 

overmen  (nontelegraphers) 

alegrapher-clerks 

gent-telegraphers 

ation  agents  (nontelegraphers) . 
ation  masters  and  asastants. . . 

Ation  service  employees 

ardmasters 

ardmaster's  assistants 

ard  engineers  and  motormen.. . 

ard  firemen  and  helpers 

ard  conductors  (or  foremen) . . . 
ard  brakemen  (switchmen  or 

helpers) 

ara  switch  tenders 

ther  yard  employees 

ostlers 

ngine-housemen 

oad    freight    engineers    and 

motormen 

.oadf  reight  firemen  and  helpers. 

x>ad  freight  conductors 

cad  freight  brakemen  and  flag- 
men  

;oad  passenger  engineers  and 

motormen 

:oad    passenger   firemen  and 

helpers 

load  passenger  conductors 

U)ad  passenger  baggagemen 

toad  passenger  brakemen  and 

flagmen 

»th9r  road  train  employees , 

tossing  flagmen  and  gatemen. . . 

>rawbridge  operators 

loating  equipment  emplojrees. . 

SxjDress  service  employees 

'olicemen  and  watchmen 

>ther  transportation  employees. 
Ul  other  employees 

Total 


7,354 
10,070 

174,804 


13,429 

13,181 
10,«88 

14,800 
3,339 

15,966 
1,818 

10,318 

1 

8,872 

6,248 

19,131 


7,716 
10,730 

192,560 


10,432 

11,989 

7,649 

8,088 

49,242 

40,368 

1,476 

1,549 

16,651 
37,947 

18y043 
4i;il2 

12^201 
7^833 

12,931 
8,115 

1  261 

1,361 

759 

885 

60,670 

53,084 

10,940 

li;087 

8,677 

9,564 

5,699 

5,904 

18,298 

19,661 

65,624 

66,531 

48,504 

52,969 

79,948 

86.021 

253,577 

241,435 

102,636 

107,564 

2,501 

2^567 

37,604 
5,914 

36^759 
5^979 

1846 

r,741 

628 

'618 

4,807 

5,101 

19,499 

20,526 

7,748 

7,694 

3,367 

3,463 

10,712 

11,260 

19,493 

19,421 

14,367 

14,476 

677 

692 

106,851 

117,494 

3,502 

8,719 

2,164 

2,607 

i5,8ro 

18,983 

16,190 

19,516 

15,362 

18,703 

40,175 

48,451 

4,872 

4,848 

4,060 

3,964 

7,218 

8,083 

50;318 

55,133 

31,675 

34,155 

S'^ 

36,828 

25,480 

27,152 

67,818 

13,297 

13,105 
10,665 
5,524 

14,851 
8,548 

15,976 
1,329 

11,110 

11,310 
5,780 
19,632 


&254 
11,680 

215^338 

10,776 
8,417 
41,018 

1,556 

19,347 

46,365 

14,302 

^891 

1,541 

797 

54^725 

1L166 

10,080 

6,385 

21,735 

72w777 

66,860 

98^132 
261,701 
116,887 

^621 

83,264 

3,088 

1,288 

667 

5,406 

21,896 

7,607 
3,542 
11,411 
19,512 
14,722 
646 
113,549 
4,086 
3,217 
21,310 
21,979 
20,823 

63,790 
5,119 
4,277 
9,229 

63,652 

34,990 
38,102 
27;  679 

69,048 

12,760 

12,419 
10,484 
5,871 

14,423 
3,512 

16,936 
1,424 

10,386 
12 

13,606 
6,057 

18,297 


8,405 
12,546 

231,347 


61,969 

12»477 

12,113 
10,419 
5,443 

14,904 
8,563 

22,416 
1,618 

10,455 


11,341 
6,333 
19,246 


8,059 
13,663 

249, 8(M 


10,768 

10,521 

8242 

8,380 

40,994 

41,933 

1,736 

1,856 

23,418 

25,542 

58,627 

64,554 

18,331 

20,470 

10,038 

10,910 

1,193 

1  156 

630 

677 

53,690 

*  52,566 

12,264 

13,564 

^2' IS 

14,797 

7,622 

8,011 

24,718 

26,425 

81,882 

89,167 

6/,  489 

60,116 

111,092 

133,143 

279,885 

289,841 

1221551 

120,896 

1,964 

1,607 

30,033 

25,163 

1,330 

3  388 

965 

1,204 

401 

411 

5^519 

6,050 

21,308 

22,032 

7,980 

8,199 

3,926 

3  837 

^»S5 

12,444 

19,333 

19,702 

14,069 

13,811 

969 

619 

115,149 

120,740 

8,931 

4,181 

3,274 

3,606 

19,625 

21,793 

20,081 

22,040 

19,325 

20,024 

^*B 

52,425 

5,985 

6,087 

.yji 

4,947 

10,846 

13,096 

70,860 

74,751 

30.907 

33,891 

82,988 

36,165 

25,181 

27  588 

68,135 

18,096 

13,667 
10,906 
5,741 

16,973 
3,668 

23,026 
1,652 

10,963 


12,596 
5,417 
21,570 


1,647,097 


1,732,876 


1,841,575 


1,913,422 


2,081,937 
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Table  B44. — Employees^  hours  or  days  worked^  and  compensation^  Class  I  roads,  calendar 

years — Continued. 

HOURS  OR  DAYS  WORKED. 


Class  of  employees. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


General  officers ^ 

Division  officers 

Clerks,  messengers,  and  attend- 
ants  

Assistant  engineers  and  drafts- 
men  

M.  W.  and  S.  foremen 

Section  foremen 

General  foremen,  M.  £.  deiMUt- 
ment 

Gang  and  other  foremen,  M.  B. 
department 

Macninists 

Boilermakers 

Blacksmiths 

Masons  and  bricklayers 

Stnic  turaliron  workers 

Carpenters 

Painters  and  upholsterers 

Electricians 

Air-brake  men 

Carinspectors 

Car  repairers 

Other  skiUed  laborers 

Mechanics'  helpers  and  appren- 
tices  

Section  men 

Other  unskilled  laborers 

Foremen  of  construction  gangs 
and  work  trains 

Other  men  in  construction  gangs 
and  work  trains , 

Traveling  agents  and  solicitors.. . 

Employees  in  outside  agencies. . . 

Other  traffic  employees 

Train  dispatchers  and  directors. . 

Telegraphers,  telephoners,  and 
block  operators 

Telegraphers,  and  telephoners 
operating  interlockers 

Levermen  (non  telegraphers) 

Telegrapher-derks 

Agent-telegraphers 

Station  agents  (nontelegraphers). 

Station  masters  and  asastants . . 

Station  service  employees 

Yardmasters 

Yardmaster's  assistants 

Yard  engineers  and  motormen. . . 

Yard  firemen  and  helpers 

Yard  conductors  (or  foremen). . , 

Yard  brakemen  (switchmen  or 
helpers) , 

Yara  switch  tenders , 

Other  yard  employees 

Hostlers , 

Engine-house  men , 

Road  freight  engineers  and 
motormen , 

Road  freight  firemen  and  helpers . 

Roadfreight  conductors 

Road  freight  brakemen  and  flag- 
men  

Road  passenger  engineers  and 
motormen 

Road  passenger  firemen  and 
helpers , 

Road  passenger  conductors 

Road  passenger  baggagemen 

Road  passenger  brakemen  and 
flagmen 

Other  road  train  employees 

Crossing  flagmen  ana  gatemen. . 

Drawbndge  operators 

Floating  equipment  employees. 

Express  service  employees 

Poucemen  and  watchmen 

Other  transportation  employees. 

All  other  employees 


Total. 


iru 


12,376,722 
13,533,172 

504,132,486 

33,656,190 
25,506,300 
138,257,400 

1518,477 

1  .  28,266 
111  25,703 
:;<ij>39,324 

2l,t>00,862 
:<.  723,043 
95,743 
Bl,011 
»4,601 
2^.>33,970 
1^.772,477 
72.-'04,712 
l!Hi  : 40, 757 
IJ>    02,529 

233,369,362 
785,472,168 
322,512,963 

8,216,222 

115,527,538 

1 1.862,576 

»604,617 

1195,387 

14,894,466 

59,316,751 

1 1 .  S36, 890 

:il,lt79,246 

71,sS5,927 

1.^97,160 

2  013,270 

;■;:>-,  132,098 

U.  MO,  370 
s,  4157,470 
rs/t92,936 
's. 797, 125 
r^,  738, 866 

136,308,019 
18,092,752 
14,495,039 
29,328,145 

193,493,907 

96,213,951 
96,820,558 
82,309,030 

19^,659,829 

31,718,188 

30,415,324 
28,126,893 
15,356,479 

38,020,785 
9,177,584 
65,020,440 
5,336,910 
39,892,633 
8,428 
31,556,610 
20,381,800 
63,325,944 


12,511,877 
14,761,167 

552,227,779 

37,105,000 
27,082,550 
137,927,480 

1601,989 

;io 

:i,^^n.!.65 
75 
148 

..•    ,■-  .■134 

;i:;,()tu,il60 
l9.oi>.i,J81 
7::tV27,749 
I'-.  .,,,  -fi9 
{57 

256,194,760 
754,597,645 
334,021,132 

8,565,508 

111,631,610 

11,890,101 

1531,565 

1185,674 

15,459,743 

60,742,374 

22,759,285 
12,066,762 
36,419,161 
70,897,124 
53,751,010 

2,194,230 

369,008,914 

13,980,420 

9,571,620 
63,373,000 
63,179,431 
62,606,433 

148,571,434 
18,424,277 
16,129,724 
32,323,497 

211,663,292 

104, 169, 517 
106,068,407 
89,309,660 

213,807,618 

32,495,390 

31,181,466 
28,426,148 
15,764,666 

38,501,603 
9,697,683 
60,092,080 
6,818,830 
40,896,406 
6,191 
42,645,160 
18,490,024 
63,132,640 


12,586,626 
14,130,114 

505,166,115 

34,496,800 
29,480,950 
144,259,190 

1565,765 

16,900,280 

150.1(>l>.a61 

47  J        01 

2«V,.         »18 

S8 

Jl 

109 

AO 

7  20 

2(1,  »13 

m.t;,   >61 

226.tX>b,356 

its;  802, 567 

304,343,627 
783,684,132 
360,705,047 

8,062,783 

98.303,165 
1820,638 
1405,237 
1209,166 

16,327,963 

62,316,297 

2j.  ru.oai 

12,  Hi      .77 

H  60 

t.7  01 

'}  60 

30 

:m:,,'  26 
1  00 

iJ  70 

*..\  .  ■-  69 
(i5,  Ois,  765 
(Ki,  355, 963 

154,197,917 
18,208,616 
14,716,076 
35,025,914 

244,160,505 

107,441,754 
108,067,523 
90,474,067 

214,441,781 

32,549,456 

30,599,012 
28, 156, 136 
15,420,594 

38,671,324 
9,503,140 
65,795,210 
6,673,140 
38,091,704 
15,622 
48,530,5trO 
16,376,872 
51,689,632 


6,043,198,668 
114,819,217 


5,257,632,277 
1  17, 143, 886 


5,628,249,409 
•  16,617,635 


12,724,623 
14,385,902 

094,365,470 

26,835,504 
21,584,640 
110,081,496 

1606,434 

17,984,134 


14: 


54 

41 

08 
81 
17 
94 
48 
40 
>,.<,,,.■    «5 

21^,129,499 
145,32»,102 

280,903,702 
689,309,479 
312,250,017 

5,250,269 

71,929,438 
1417,100 
1291,255 
1129,339 

16,785,822 

58,754,179 

31 
133 

09 
07 

148 

^68 

07 

62 

168 

'  ^    iOO 

.'■m,24\i60 

53,977,812 

130,457,992 
17,494,472 
13,676,063 
32,014,148 

214,405,749 

89,102,332 
89,509,172 
76,370,887 

183,494,773 

32,160,123 

30,524,081 
28,552,794 
16,230,234 

39,740,501 
9,673,598 

66,283,040 
4,704,362 

33,671,422 


33,121,096 
14, 118, 112 
61,612,120 


12,887,044 
14,746,732 

629,418,690 

36,773,288 
22,066,503 
112,271,604 

1653,463 

18,716,031 

168,453,178 

54,516,503 

27,351,921 

2,811,037 

l,641,61f 

131,864,638 

33,029,768 

38,192,308 

21,171,844 

75,027,008 

226,387,613 

157,478,533 

345,413,008 
761,966,074 
311,282,928 

4,979,478 

60,700,808 

11.114„385 

1373,818 

1129,648 

16,463,972 

61,11*4,688 

23,179,708 
11,042,883 
34,944,728 
d6,345,3« 
38,023,032 
1,760,144 
316,308,151 
12,002,408 
10,255,982 
64,461,738 
63,873,479 
61,803,611 

148,531,558 
17,473,587 
13,955,014 
36,772,846 

221,288,968 

102,744,781 
103,607,088 
88,150,084 

212,083,346 

33,508,806 

31,780,051 
20,988,084 
16,068,507 

42,521,607 
10,307^770 
66,213,348 
4,829,008 
84,749,142 
224 
36,454,384 
14,486,073 
58,145,520 


4,900,1^3,126 
1  16, 638, 787 


5,316,187,003 
118,631,121 


I  Days  worked. 
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A.Bi,E  B44. — Employees  J  hovTB  or  days  worked^  and  compensation,  Class  I  roads,  calendar 

years — Continued . 
AGGREGATE  COMPENSATION. 


Class  of  employees. 


Bneral  oiflScers 

ivision  officers 

erks,  messengers,  and  attend- 

ants 

^sistailt  en^eers  and  drafts- 
men  

.  W.and  S. foremen 

action  foremen 

eneral foremen,  M.  £.  depart- 
ment  

ang  and  other  foremen,  M.  E. 

department 

acninists 

oiler  makers 

lacksmiths 

asons  and  bricklayers. 

.ructuralironworkers 

irpenters 

ainters  and  upholsterers 

lectricians 

ir-brakemen 

u*  inspectors 

u*  repairers 

ther  skilled  laborers 

echanics'  helpers  and  appren- 
tices   

ectionmen 

ther  unskilled  laborers 

oremen  of  construction  gangs 

and  work  trains 

ther  men  in  construction  gangs 

and  work  trains 

raveling  agents  and  solicitors. . . 

mployeesin  outside  agencies... 

ther  traffic  employees 

rain  dispatchers  and  directors. . 

elegraphers,  telephoners,  and 

block  operators 

elegraphers,   and   telephoners 

operating  interlockers 

icvermen  (nontel^raphers) 

elegrapher-clerks 

geut  telegraphers 

tation  agen  ts  ( non  telegraphers) . 

tation  masters  and  asastants. . . 

tation  service  employees 

'ardmasters 

'ardmaster's  assistants 

'ard  engineers  and  motormen. . . 

'ard  firemen  and  helpers 

'ard  conductors  (or  foremen). . . 

'ard  brakemen  (switchmen  or 
helpers) 

'ara  switch  tenders 

>  ther  yard  employees 

lostlers 

higine-house  men 

loadfreight  engineersandmotor 
men 

loadfreight  firemen  and  helpers. 

load  freight  conductors 

load  freight  brakemen  and  flag- 
men  

load  passenger  engineers  and 
motcNTmen 

load  passenger  firemen  and 
helpers 

load  passenger  conductors. 


ioad  passenger  baggagemen 

load  passenger  brakemen  and 

flagmen 

)ther  road  train  employees 

'rossing  flagmen  ana  gatemen. . , 

drawbridge  operators 

Floating  equipment  employees. . 

Express  service  employees 

Policemen  and  watchmen 

3ther  transportation  employees. . 
ill  other  employees 


Total. 


1916 


133,153,179 
20,120,579 

150,866,870 

11,737,506 

8,548,162 

32,827,116 

2,322,559 

20. 5ir.,  330 
4n, 7 26,973 

i.^,(xn,r,60 

S, 479, 978 

I.i72.:ii7 

7H2,230 

43, 482, 500 

9,384,201 

8,303,039 

5,367,986 

17,800,725 

54,180.395 

4:>,  m2, 740 

55,655,994 
129,083,692 
62,454,886 

2,327,046 

20,913,705 

9,264,425 

1,923,120 

750,284 

8,275,007 

16,742,699 

6,736,371 

2,615,450 

8,900,780 

16,769,508 

13,683,585 

683,034 

71,487,808 

5,688,195 

3,357,311 

25,605,666 

15,989,492 

21,864,338 

48,118,463 
3,682,814 
2,275,826 
7,610,394 

36,331,740 

5&  656, 271 
37;  868, 522 
41,125,243 

66,602,840 

28,529,665 

17,034,213 
19,956,674 
6, 167, 707 

15,262,872 
2,626,450 
7,828)636 
923,670 
9,207,235 
807 
6,764,116 
4,221,329 
11,901,276 


1,468,576,394 


1917 


1918 


134,832,985 
22,513,625 

175,875,070 

13,722,480 
9,619,428 
35,744,163 

2,572,550 

24,3>4),;155 

r.7,32l,897 

IS,  4 '23, 117 

1(1,21(1,  L90 

1,269,437 

S97,720 

49, 870, 186 

10,537,323 

9,853,748 

6,412,801 

22, 425, 120 

66,073,861 

5*j,44<i  02 

70,718,313 
145,164,191 
74,773,897 

2,648,162 

22,957,221 

9,806,571 

1,855,028 

815,275 

9,184,669 

18,813,933 

7,  3.3S.  \m 
2,  946,  378 
in,  (W7,  fill 

1S,414,«3 

1  .".,044,554 

704,  .«3 

^i.H.vj,  097 

6,  702,  730 

4,  274,  (126 

Hii,  it()7,  275 

2l.:ns,  404 

52 

64,282,809 
4, 1G2, 855 
2,655,581 
10,052,260 
46,024,605 

72,013,998 
46,949,280 
50,364,297 

81,521,397 

29,688,851 

17,745,404 
20,947,221 
6,489,322 

16,246,346 
2,899,477 
8,548,073 
1,011,674 

10,314,174 
763 

10,139,050 
4,889,081 

13,015,350 


1,739,482,142  2,613,813,351 


136,124,648 
29,426,668 

260,419,439 

15,872,541 
14,104,470 
51,482,200 

4,087,456 

44, 549, 281 

109,350,252 

34,250,775 

18,668,199 

2,003,686 

1,135,156 

8l,f>42,504 

17,567,663 

18,978,423 

11,731,546 

47,911,611 

124,999,486 

■^  vvp,  ',54 

137,964,298 
226,023,238 
121,539,357 

3,636,320 

30,453,174 
4,817,046 
1,922,626 
1,037,518 

12,915,336 

26,780,321 

9,996,454 

4,300,608 

14,123,804 

25,  743,  693 

19, 633, 129 

1,044,311 

ll:i,056,841 

9, 890, 700 

7,420,791 

43, 675, 924 

HO, 064,  S04 

80,986,392 
5,892,000 
4,214,416 
16,958,137 
80,051,113 

87,256,517 
64,247,353 
62,814,321 

113,652,142 

32,221,378 

21,575,475 

23,828,606 

8,469,837 

21,H03,585 
J,  SOI,  803 

1  ,128,882 
1,589,233 

1:^',  166, 895 
11,868 

1%  314, 870 
6,S42,662 

1  .,912,831 


1919 


$39,904,177 
37,530,991 

311,028,806 

18,551,721 
15,329,281 
54,119,930 

5,235,995 

:a,  m9,  200 

llu,0'J2,'286 

35,745,€i33 

17,667,086 

1,651,460 

1,083,399 

79,568,356 

19,020,328 

25,311,187 

13,876,733 

48, 401 ,  a3 

139,140,375 

:!M1       ,vr.      ^2 

137,716,076 
264,082,619 
133,549,382 

3,023,744 

29,141,572 

2,837,502 

1,618,357 

850,421 

15,147,240 

33,957,268 

13,241,302 

6, 037,  562 

18, 512,  i)81 

33, 913,  571 

24,637,032 

1,  '202,  070 

130, 99S,  766 

11,487,462 

8,175,J»7 

41,37^,151 

30, 2:Kt,  <)83 

113 

83,127,792 
8,907,612 
5,320,871 
18,270,774 
93,125,620 

82,152,559 
60,616,864 
58,263,172 

107,083,780 

37,355,314 

26,088,916 
27,540,380 
10,237,070 

26,657,416 
5,106,618 

21,662,777 
1,942,261 

16,799,355 


1920     * 


16,961,311 
6,613,766 
19,400,774 


2,843,128,432 


$47,119,465 
46,341,370 

408,533,246 

22,432,366 
19,043,063 
73,574,100 

6,214,727 

70,117,883 

144,482  489 

47,424,872 

23,225,748 

2,002,507 

'  1,333,450 

96,706,557 

25,560,103 

32,609,422 

17,342,096 

61,301,157 

180,775,317 

126,292,145 

206,622,668 
345,511,579 
158,492,791 

3,608,723 

34,062,082 

8,774,866 
2,554,393 
1,000,459 
18,410,074 

39,449,222 

15,239,075 

6,711,616 

22,234,511 

37,041,544 

27,267,797 

1,426,204 

167,188,492 

13,727,363 

10,492,658 

57^003,401 

43,486,226 

51,332,739 

115,700,119 
10,500,361 
7,178,131 
24,493,956 

114,440,997 

115,985,339 
88,239,494 
82,478)440 

157,619,813 

43,353,808 

31,404,269 
32,383,628 
12,758,573 

33,246,592 
6,506,721 

25)278,668 
2,326,994 

19,870,838 
151 

21,828,836 
8,397,168 

26,048,880 


3,608,216,351 
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Cioaland  ore,  correlation  of  facilities  on  Great  Lakes 248 

For  handling  coal  at  tidewater 247, 248 

Inadequacy  of  tidewater  coal  facilities 248 

Must  b^in  excess  of  normal  requirements 306 

Must  be  increased  to  meet  business  activity 306 

Use  of  tracks :.  231-233 

Financing  largely  through  sale  of  bonds 315 

Financing  through  stock  issues  difficult, 315 

Food  Administration  mini  mum  weights 279 

Frei^t  and  passenger  traffic 231 

Frei^t-car  equipment  inadequate 305 

Freightrcar  ownership. 236,237,324,5^,585 

Freight  cars — 

Cara  for  autcmiobilea 240 

Cars  owned  by  meat  packers 237 

Canretamed  empty  to  crii^natisg  territery 239 

Boxcars- 
Increase  in  carrying  capacity 235, 586 

Ownosbifp 235,584 

Coal  cars- 
Automatic  dumping  devices 236 

Increase  in  nuim>er  and  capacity 236, 586 

Ownership 236,584 

Used  for  building  materials 236 

Used  for  sterf 236 

DifficuhLes  in  making  repaoft 240 

Evolution  of  Rtandarai  zation. 241 

Flatcar&— 

Decrease  in  number 234, 236, 584 

Increase  in  carrying  capacity 234,236,586 

Ownerahip 236, 584 

Highly  specialised  types  undesirable 240 

Home  cara  on  home  roads. 605 

Increase  in  carrying  capacity 234,235,586 

Increase  ia  size.... 240 

Installed  and  retired 589 

Interehangeahility  of  parts. 241 

Materials  and  parts 241 

Miscellaneous  freight  cars,  increase  in  number  and  capacity  —  237, 584, 586 

Necessity  for  interchange  ci  freight  cars 240 

Need  for  further  standard!  7At.inD 241 

No  demand  by  shippers  for  standardization 240 

Private-line  cars , 237 

Railroad  cars  for  meat » 237 

Refrigerator  cars,  increase  in  number  and  capacity 234-237. 584, 586 

Ownefship 23(7,584 

Repair  and  maintenanca.«....«.».........« 253 

Safety  anpliances.. 241 

Standard  box  cars 241 

Standardization  of  freighlrcar  equipinent. 240 
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Freight  cars — Continued.  ^Hf- 

Stock  cars 234-236 

Convertible  double  decks 236 

Increase  in  number  and  carrying  capacity 234-236, 584, 686 

Use  of  single-deck  and  double-deck 236 

Supply  of  box  cars  inadequate 239 

Supply  of  coal  cars  inadequate 240 

Supply  of  cars  important  principle  involved 239 

Supply  of  freight  cars  does  not  meet  peak  demand 239 

Supply  of  refrigerator  cars  inadequate 240 

Supply  of  stock  cars  inadequate 240 

Supply  should  meet  every  demand 239 

Tank  cars — 

Increase  in  number  and  cairjdng  capacity 234-236, 585-^590 

Ownership 234-236,585-690 

Used  for  Uauids 197,236 

Freight  rates  to  be  nxed  to  earn  fair  retiun 317 

Freight  traffic  density 231-234 

Freight  train  rules 307 

Freight  train  operation,  development  of  air  brake 416 

General  officers 289 

Government  financing  of  railroads  imdesirable 317 

Government  guaranty  undesirable 314 

Gross  ton-miles 27 1, 272, 614 

Growth 'of 215 

Have  added  to  possibilities  of  industry  and  commerce 305, 306 

Have  extended  the  radii  of  distribution 306 

Home  movement  of  cars 275 

Human  element — 

Efficiency  of  railroad  operation  depends  upon  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual       282 

Number  of  employees  per  $10,000  invested 282 

Railroad  officers  and  employees  should  meet  responsibilities 282 

Responsibility  is  del^ated'to  employees 282 

Improvement  necessary  in  methods  in  railroad  shops 307 

Income  accoimt 302 

Net  operating  revenue  increases  and  decreases 303.304 

Net  revenue  favorable  in  1916 302 

Operating  revenues  increased  by  hi^h  freight  rates 302,303 

Operating  revenues  increased  by  vdume  of  traffic  at  less  cost 302 

Taxes,  State  and  Federal 304,305 

Increase — 

In  mileage 215,227,230 

In  property  investment 226 

In  revenues 216 

In  service  rend«^ 226 

In  tonnage  handled 215 

In  traffic 231,233,234 

Insufficiency  of  terminal  tracks  and  facilities  handicaps  business 305 

Interchange — 

Of  cars.... 264 

Rules  established  by  Master  Car  Builders  Associaticm -     264 

Through  way  billing  prevents  delay  to  cars 264 

Interest  of  individual  managements  not  identical 308 

Interest  rates  affected  by  railroad  credit 318 

Investment  in  r<»d  and  equipment 219, 220, 226 

Joint  use  of  terminals 402 

Joint  through  rates 384 

Loaded  cars  accompanied  by  transfer  slips  on  waybills 264 

Locomotive  mileage 269, 271, 280, 606, 611 

Locomotive  performance 271 

Locomotives 234 

Improvement  of  older  locomotives 234 

Increase  in  tractive  capacity  and  number 233,234 

Installed  and  retired 590 

Maintenance 251 
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Bteam  railioada— Oontinued. 

Locomotives — Continued.  Page. 

Number  owned  and  operated 271 

Tractive  capacity 283, 234 

Tractive  power 271 

Loss  of  short-naul  traffic  to  motor  trucks. :.;... 353 

Mail  revenue 287 

Maintenance — 

Effect  of  elements  upon  deterioration  of  trade 249 

Effect  of  mechanical  wear  upon  tradics 249 

Reducing  mechanical  wear  of  ties 249 

Maintenance  of  equipment 261 

Accurate  cost  accounts  necessary  to  efficiency 252 

Average  cost  per  car  owned 251 

Average  cost  per  locomotive  owned.. 251 

Car  repairers 289 

Description  of  plant  required 253 

Deterioration  of  cars 254 

Increase  in  cost 252 

Cars  repaired  i  n  commercial  shops 253, 254 

Cars  unfit  for  grain 254 

Cost  of  car  repairs,  in  commercial  diops 254 

Foremen^  service  and  compensation 289-291, 633-636 

Increase  in  cost 251 

Inspection  of  cars  and  trains 253 

Locomotives 251 

Cost  not  directly  allocated  by  railroads 252 

Repaired  in  commercial  shops 251-252 

Passenger  cars  repaired  promptly 253 

Private-line  cars  repaired ;..  254 

Repair  of — 

Cars  foreign  to  owning  line 254 

Cars  foreign  to  owning  line  not  properly  checked 255 

Cars  in  interchange,  responsibihty 254 

Cars,  necessity  for  protection  of  lading 254 

Freight  cars  cfeferred 1 253 

Owner  *s  defects 254 

Superstructure  of  cars 254 

Rules  of  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 254 

Maintenance  of  tracks  for  safe  operation 249 

Maint^iance  of  way — 

Organization  of  forces '. 249 

Rails  and  ties 289 

Section  men 289 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 249 

Cost  per  mile  of  track 250 

Deferred  maintenance 250 

Expenses 249 

Increasing  efficiency  of  employees 250 

Preservation  of  track  ties 249 

Rails  purchased,  average  per  mile  of  track 250 

Ties  purchased  and  average  per  mile  of  track 250 

Market  value  of  railroad  securities 318 

Master  Car  Builders -Association 241 

Measure  for  improveftient  of  railroad  facilities 306 

Measure  of  efficiency 22& 

Mileage 227 

By  classes 228,229 

By  States 227,576 

Basis  of  car  hire 259 

Car 602-605,615-627 

Empty  cars 258,615-627 

Tram 607-611 

Mine  ratings  for  car  distribution 263 

Minimum  car  loads 277, 278 

Must  handle  bulk  of  traffic 306 

Necessity  for  extension  of  railways 219 
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Steam  railroads — Continued.  ^*■^- 

Net  ton-miles 272,  «4 

Net  tons  per  loaded  car & 

Net  tons  per  train rt* 

Net  revenue 363 

New  capital  needed 339 

New  investment  required 317 

Nonoperating  property 248, 249 

Nonrevenue  tons 23i 

Nonrevenue  ton-miles 231 

Operating  efficiency  necessary  to  meet  the  present  needs  for  transpor Utiosk .      305 
Operating  expenses — 

Car  repairers;  number,  hours  worked,  and  com.peBsatioii 289, 633-636 

Clerks;  number,  hours  worked,  compensation 29^  29«,  633-6^ 

Compensation  of  employees - 289, 635, 63$ 

Compensation  of  labor;  per  cent  of  gross  revenue 30:! 

Competitive  activity  resumed 2^ 

Decrease  in  wages,  1921 302, 636 

Division  officers;  number,  days  worked,  and  compensation.  293, 300, 633--63i6 

Employees ;  service  and  compensatitHi 289, 293^  301, 633-63^ 

Foremen;  maintenance  of  equipment,  number,  hours  worked,  and 

compensation 289,291, 633-^ 

Freight- train  employees;  number,  houxs  worked,  compensatioii 299, 

295,633-636 

General  expenses 289 

General  officers;  number,  days  worked,  and  compensation.  293, 299, 633-€86 

Increase  in  salaries  of  general  offices 289,633-636 

Increases  in  total  expenses 288, 259 

Increases  in  wages 289, 633-631 

Number  of  employees 289, 6S 

Number  of  employees  and  aggregate  compensation,  1921 302, 633-OS 

Psussenger-train  employees;  number,  hours  worked,  compensation 29(1, 

294,633-636 

Rail  purchased 289 

Section  men;  number,  houxs  worked,  compensation 289, 633-636 

Tiespurchased 289 

Traffic  employees;  number,  days  worked,  comp^isation. . .  293^  297, 633-636 

Traffic  employees,  number  decreased  during  war 287 

Traffic  expense 287 

Transportation  account 289 

Transportation  department  employees;  number,  hours  worked,  com- 
pensation   293,  ^  633-636 

Transportation  expense  increases 289 

Operating  income 313,314 

Operation — 

Bad-ordejr  cars;  per  cent  to  total  cars  on  line 252 

Freight  transportation \ 252 

Operation  of  gasoline  motorjs  on  railroads 354 

Net  tons  per  loaded  car 252 

Ratio  empty  to  loaded  car- miles. , 252 

Shortage  of  cars. 252 

Surplus  of  cars 252 

Tare  ton- miles ^614 

Organization  of  American  Railway  Association ^. 309 

Other  operating  property 242 

Passenger-car  clevelopment 235 

Passenger-car  adequacy 235 

Passenger  cars — 

Average  cost 235 

Average  weight 235 

Installed  and  retired 590 

Miles 612 

Pullman  Co.  cars 234 

In  service 5^^ 

Steel  construction 234 

Passengers  per  train 270 

Passenger  service  train  revenues 632 
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Steam  railroads— Continued.  Page. 

Passenger  traffic 231 

Density 231-233 

Revenue  from  express 287 

Revenue  from  mail 2-7 

Revenue  increases ! 287 

Revenue  passengers  carried 287 

Revenue  passenger  miles 287 

Passenger  train — 

Cars 234 

Miles W7,613 

Service 307 

Per  diem  basis  of  car  hire , 259 

Physical  property  and  transportation  service 219 

Pooling  Of  freight 401 

Population  ana  railroad  mileage 214 

Population  per  mile  of  railroad 227, 575 

Private  car  lines  transporting  fruits  and  vegetables 237 

Private  line  cars;  method  of  compensation  for  use 238 

Private  line — 

Coal  cars - 238 

Refrigerator  cars 238 

Tank  cars 197,238 

Proper  relation  between  stockaand  bonds 315 

Property  investment 219,220,226,311,313,314 

Provision  for  increase  in  traffic 234 

Public-service  departments 308 

Pullman  Co.,  income  account 632 

Purchase  of  new  equipment 239 

Rail  and  water  joint  rates 384 

Railroad — 

Construction  regulated  by  Interatate  Commerce  (Commission 317 

Credit  depends  upon  adequate  returns 312 

Income  tax 316 

Management  and  organization 306 

Managements  and  employees  should  compose  their  disputes 308 

Taxation 316 

Transportation  cheaper  in  this  country 317 

Railroads  are  large  consumem .^ .«. 314 

Railwa)^— 

Capital  outstanding 315 

Construction  aided  by  Government. 310 

Eaminj^  should  be  sufficient 310 

Expansion  necessary 317 

Finance 310 

Valuation  act 311 

Railways,  result  of  private  enterpnse 310 

Rate  committees. 308 

Bates  should  produce  fair  return 312 

Ratio  empty  to  loaded  car  miles 259 

Ratio  tare  ton  miles  to  net  ton  miles 259 

Ratio  tare  and  nonrevenue  t<Hi  miles  to  revenue  ton  miles 259 

Refz^erator  cars — 

Relocation  orders 266 

(See  Freight  cars.) 

Regulation  of  traffic  through  ports 246 

Relation  of  railroad  credit  to  industry 314 

Relocation  of  cars 259 

Repair  of  private  line  care 254 

Return  on  investment 314 

ReUim  to  railroads  should  be  sufficient 320 

Responsibility  of  employees 282 

Restrictive  influences  should  not  be  placed  upon  commerce 305 

Revenues  steam  raiUx)ads 302, 303, 304 

Revenues  and  expenses 258,288,289 

Average  per  train-mile 304 

By  genend.  accounts - 288 

Revenue  freight  originated 255^7.  m|^2-^ 
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Revenue  passenger-milee. 220 

Revenue  per  ton 284 

Revenue  per  ton-mile 284 

Revenue  ton-milee 231, 257, 270, 272, 282 

Revenue  tons  transported 2& 

Revenue  traffic — 

Freight  tonnage  originated 256, 257, 282, 592-511 

Freight  tonnage  received  from  connections 282 

Increase  in  revenue  ton  miles 2S 

Scope  of  data SB 

Section  men 289,  OS 

Service  performed  for  each  $100  of  investment 238 

Shippers  and  carriers  should  cooperate M 

Shipments  of  wheat  by  lake  and  rail 380 

Shippers  aid  to  carriers  in  car  loading 271 

Shippers  importance  of  car  supply 258 

Shippers  repair  cars 254 

Shippers  responsibility  for  accumulations 281 

Short-haul  traffic 28J 

Shortage  of  cars  and  inflation  of  prices 238 

Shortage  of  cars  severely  handicaps  business 905 

Special  types  of  cars : 275 

Statistics  more  exact 311 

Supervision  of  expenses  and  operation 808 

Tare  tonnage — 

Car  capacity  averages 277 

Car  capacities  per  cent  utilized ; . .  277 

Car  loading 105,277 

Car  loading-average  of  typical  conunodities 279 

Car  loading — 

Campaigns  for  heavier 277, 278 

Less  than  carload  freight  loads  light. 280 

Shippers  aid  carriers 279 

Car  miles^e — 

Great  Lakes  Region 278 


Typical  railroads 276, 614-827 

Cars  should  not  be  back  hauled 277 

Cars  should  not  be  hauled  empty  to  owners'  rails 277 

Cars  should  not  be  hauled  empty  over  long  or  circuitous  routes 277 

Circuitous  haul  of  empty  cars 271 

Commodity  loading 278 

Decrease  in  empty  car  miles  necessary 277 

Effect  of  commodity  loading 275 

Empty  car  miles 278 

Empty  movement  of  special  types  of  cars 275 

Hign  tariff  mininnima  slow  up  merchandise  turnover 277 

"Home "cars  on  "home "roads 275 

Home  movement  of  carB 274, 275 

Importance  of  decreasing  tare  tonnage 277 

Increase  in  net  load  per  car  important 277 

Increase  in  tonnage  products  of  agriculture 275 

Increase  of  empty  car  miles 276 

Influence  of — 

Net  car  load 273,274 

Empty  car  miles 274 

Minimum  weights.  United  States  Food  Administration 279 

Net  load  of  car  innuenced  by  trade  conditions 277 

Ratio  tare  and  nonre venue  ton  miles  to  revenue  ton  miles 273, 274 

Ratio  tare  ton  miles  to  net  ton  miles 273,274 

Tariff  minimums • 277, 278 

Tariff  bureaus 308 

Tax  free  securities 316, 320 

Taxes  increasing 818 

Taxes,  State  and  Federal ;...  304,305 

Terminal  facilities  m  ust  be  unified 306 

Terminal  tracks  and  facilities  should  be  increased 306 
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Through  waybillingof  height —  Pa««' 

Advocated  by  Railway  Accounting  Officers '  Association 264 

Freight  divisions  cost  carriers  large  sums 264 

Joint  through  rates  desirable 264 

Objection  raised  by  some  carriers 266 

Reduces  expense  of  carriers 266 

Simple  method  of  computing  rate  divisions  advocated 264 

Ties  purchased  by  railroads * 289 

Ton  miles 307, 612, 613 

Ton  miles,  groes-tare-net 614 

Tonnage  handled 693-596, 628-631 

Tonnage  in  transit — 

Increase  in  average  haul * 282 

Motor  truck  affecting  short-haul  traffic 283 

Value  of  commodities  in  transit 284 

Tonnage  originated 17, 256, 275, 282, 692-696, 628-631 

Percentages  showing  relative  volume 693-596 

Tonnage  per  car 257, 628 

Tonnage  received  from  connections 282 

Tons  per  car. 628 

Track  duplications  excessive 308 

Track  facilities  at  ports 246 

Trackage  increase 233, 234 

Trade  influence  upon  car  loading 277 

Traffic  averages 286,286 

Revenue  per  ton 284 

Revenue  receipts  per  ton  mile 284 

Traffic  density 231-234 

Traffic  increases 317 

Train  miles 270,602-606,607-613 

Decrease  in  transportation  service  train  miles 271 

Freight  train  miles 270, 271 

Increase  in  net  ton  miles 272 

Increase  in  train  loading 270 

Measure  of  efficiency 270 

Passenger  train  miles 270, 272 

Revenue  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile 272 

Train  tonnage ■; 272 

Train  revenue,  passenger  service 632 

Train  schedules 25,111,269 

Train  service — 

Effect  of  increased  tractive  power  of  locomotives  upon  operation 269 

Freight  locomotive  miles 269 

Fuel  consumption  and  cost : 269 

Light  locomotive  miles 269 

Passenger  locomotive  miles,  increases  and  decreases 269 

Restoration  of  passenger-train  schedules 296 

Train  tonnage 272 

Increase  in  car  loading 272,274 

Increase  in  net  car  load 274 

Train  and  yard  service 269 

Transportation  an  incident  to  trade 239 

Transportation  act  authorizes  loans 317 

Transportation  department  employees 293, 633 

Transportation  expenses '. 288, 289 

Transportation  facilities  must  be  upon  sound  basis 306 

Transportation  should  be  coordinated 310 

Transportation  should  be  self-sustaining 319 

Transportation  taxes  removed 316 

Trend  of  traffic 239 

Utilization  of  cars 258, 277 

Unification  of  terminals 267, 281, 402 

Unification  of  terminals  during  Federal  control 281, 307 

Unification  of  terminal  facilities  abandoned 281, 307 

Unification  and  joint  operation  of  terminals  desirable 281, 308, 402 

Economi<^ 307,308 
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Units  of  traffic  per  $100  of  investment 227 

Valuation 214 

Valuation  of — 

Railroads 311,317 

Railroads  Ex  parte  74 312 

Value  of— ' 

Commodities  in  tmnflit 283 

Terminals 2S0 

Wage  decreases 302,636 

Wage  increases 280 

Wages  of— 

Labor 303 

Outside  industries 303 

Wages  paid  by  railroads 409 

Yard  service 269 

Switching  locomotive  mileage 280 

Switching  service  in  England 280 

Switching  service  of  American  railways  unique 280 

Terminals  occupy  valuable  land 280 

Terminal  services  important 280 

Train  switching  locomotive  mileage 280 

Unification  and  joint  operation  of  terminal  should  be  made. . .  281, 308,  402 

Unification  of  terminals  abandoned 281,  307 

Unification  of  terminals  during  Federal  eontvol • 281 ,  307 

Unification  of  terminals  economical. 281, 307,  308 

Unification  of  terminals  opposed  for  competitive  reasons 281 

Steel:  ^^^ 

Annual  capacity  of  plants - 171 

Investment  in  mdustry 171 

Ppoductifltfk  and  conBumption 171 

Stock  yardfl: 

Coiigestion 112 

Delay  in  unloading  stock 112 

Railroad  facilities 112 

Btore-door  delivery  of  express 324 

Supreme  Court,  decision  in  Wisconsin  case 414 

Switzerland  railways: 

Increased  rates 430 

Mileage 429 

Tank  cars,  petroleum  products 197 

Tare  tonnage,  full  utihzation  of  carrying  capacity  of  cars 28, 257, 272, 274, 277 

Terms,  definition  of  s(Hne  used  in  railroad  statistiOB. . . , 470 

Ton-miles 307,612,613 

Tonnage,  oririnated 17, 200, 256, 275. 282, 592-^^96, 628-^31 

Train  schedules: 

Fruits  and  vegetables. 25 

Livestock Ill 

Transit  privileges,  live  stock 110 

Transportation  by  steam  railroad,  historical  sketch 212 

Transportation  by  water: 

All-water  route  via  Montreal 388 

American  merchant  marine 366 

Coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  steamship  lines 377 

Coastwise  and  inland  shipping 377 

Commodities  handled,  Great  Lakes  and  inland  waterways 377-;>79 

Conditions  of  rate  making  and  service.  ^ 420 

Coats  of  operation ^ 420 

Cost  of  transportation  on  Great  Lakes 387 

Cotton  handled,  Mississippi- Warrior  Rivers. 384 

Deficit  in  operation  of  Government-owned  barge  lines 385 

Development  oi  inland  waterways  should  be  on  sound  basis 386 

Development  of  waterways  part  of  general  scheme 382 

Distributing  ports  on  Great  Lakes 386 

Exi>ort  rates  on  wheat 388 

Federal  expenditures,  inland  waterways 380, 381 

Freight  rates  via  Great  Lakes  not  controlled 389 
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Transportation  by  water — Continued.  Pae«. 

Freight  revenue  per  ton  handled  by  steamfihip  lines 380 

Goverimient-owiied  and  operated  veiselfi — 

Mississippi  and  Wamor  Rivers. 382-384 

Government  vesselA-average  net  revenue  per  ton 384 

Grain,  flour,  and  cotton  handled,  MieaiBsippi-Wsurrior  Rivers 385 

Grain  and  flour  shipments  through  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal 389 

Grain  and  grain  product  shipmentB  through  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal 389 

Grain  handled  Miasisaippi- Warrior  Rivers 384 

Great  Lakes 386 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  bulk  and  package  freight 650 

St.  Lawrence  ship  channel .  - 391 

St.  Lawrence  shipchannel  minority  views 450, 451-469 

Joint  ratee,  rail  a^  water 384 

Mtfchc^t  marine  of  world 366 

Competition  between  Ammcan  and  foreign  shipe 421 

Cest  of  <^[>eration  of  American  vessels 421 

Government  aid  necessary 422 

Losses  of  Government  operation 421 

Necessary  in  timeef  war 372 

Re<^uirement  of  navigation  laws 421 

Ship  tonnage  under  construction , 421 

Vesaele  controlled  by  Shipping  Board 421 

World's  tonnage 421 

Mississippi  River  baigeHne:  inauguration  of  service. 385 

Movement  of  heavy  commodities  m  bulk 391 

Movement  of  package  frei^t  via  Great  Lakecr 390 

Ocean-^ing  freight  rates 372 

OperatiBg  re\'enaes  and  expenses  oi  carriers — 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 645 

Coastwise  and  Great  Lakes 644 

Great  Lakes 647 

Pacific  coast 646 

Operating  statistics;  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  steamship  lines 648 

Operation  of  American-owned  merchant  vessels 366 

PoUcy  of  Congress 420 

Property  investment  water  carriers — 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 645 

Coastwise  and  Great  Lakes 644 

Great  Lakes 647 

Pacific  coast 646 

Railroad-owned  lake  carriers 390 

Rates  and  charters,  Great  Lakes '. 387 
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nrTEODUcnoM. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No,  4,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first 
Beesion,  created  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  and 
required  it  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  upon  the  loliowing 
subjects  : 

1.  The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture. 

2.  Tire  cause  of  the  difference  betwe^i  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  paid  to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

3.  Th.e  comparative  condition  of  industries  other  than  agriculture. 

4.  Tho  relation  of  prices  of  commodities  other  than  agricultural 
products  to  such  products. 

5.  The  banking  and  financial  resources  and  credite  of  the  country, 
especially  as  faceting  agricultural  credits. 

6.  Hie  marketing  and  transportation  f acihties  of  the  country. 

The  commission  lound  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  resolution  on  the  basis  of  the  subject  division  which  the 
resolution  suggested.  As  the  -investigation  could  not  be  divided  in 
tccordance  with  the  subject  divisions  suggested  or  carried  on  as  a 
sin^  investigation  under  one  general  he^^  the  commission  divided 
its  inquiry  into  four  major  subjects: 

1.  The  agricultural  crisis  ana  its  causes. 

2.  Credit. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Marketing  and  distribution. 

In  investigating  the  first  three  major  subjects  the  dfltnmission  was 
able  to  utilize,  in  a  large  measure,  much  fundamental  data^  more  or 
less  unorganized  and  unrelated  which  was  compiled  by  various  deparV 
ments  of  the  Government,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
many  publie  and  private  agencies.  There  were  practically  no  funda- 
mental data  of  a  governmental  or  public  character  with  respect  to  mar- 
keting and  disUibution  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  commis- 
non  to  undertake  a  pioneering  effort  to  secure  from  original  sources 
the  basic  facts  upon  which  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  distri- 
bution might  be  predicated.  This  necessitated  the  setting  up  of 
points  of  contact  with  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  various 
iimctions  of  distribution  and  erecting  an  organization  capable  of 
securing  from  the  various  trades  the  fundam^ital  data  essential  as  a 
basis  for  the  commission's  consideration.  It  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  obtain  these  facts  in  their  relation  to  established  trade  practices 
and  methods  of  distribution,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  men  ac- 
miainted  with  these  practices  and  methods  in  each  trade  in  order  that 
tie  information  obtained  might  reflect  accurately  the  technical 
practices  of  each  trade  and  its  relation  to  every  other  trade,  as  well 
as  the  whole  problem. 
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With  a  view  to  securing  this  technical  assistance  and  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  trades  affected,  the  comnussion  set  up  in 
each  trade  or  industry  a  committee  whose  function  it  was  to 
assist  the  commission  in  securing  and  correlating  the  information 
desired  from  the  trades.  For  instance,  the  commission  set  up  a 
retail  grocers'  committee,  a  wholesale  grocers'  conmiittee,  a  food 
manufacturers'  committee,  and  similar  committees  of  the  trades 
dealing  in  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  hardware,  meat,  etc.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  committees,  questionnaires  were  worked  out 
designed  to  reflect,  over  a  period  of  years  beginning  with  1913  and 
ending  with  1921,  the  actual  price  ranges  of  representative  commodi- 
ties distributed  bv  these  trades.  These,  as  far  as  possible,  reflected 
the  proportion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  taken  by  each  distributor, 
manufacturer,  or  producer.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  check  the 
figures  submitted  in  the  Questionnaires  of  a  given  trade  with  the 
figures  submitted  by  other  factors  in  the  chain  of  distribution  and  to 
assure  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  figures  obtained  through  the 
questionnaires. 

Fifteen  thousand  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  returned. 
These  questionnaires  covered  a  total  of  more  than  200  commodities 
and  their  compilation  necessitated  the  makijig  of  millions  of  calcu- 
lations. When  the  final  figures  representing  the  results  of  the 
questioimaires  sent  to  each  trade  were  completed  the  commission 
called  a  conference  in  Washington  of  representatives  of  all  the  trade 
committees.  This  general  committee  considered  the  reports  of  the 
special  trade  committees  and  amplified  and  correlated  them. 

This  report  is  written  upon  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  and  conferences  called  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
facts.  It  is  not  complete.  There  were  several  inissing  links  which 
the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  supply,  either  because  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  cooperation  with  the  trade  in 
question  or  because  the  data  necessary  for  the  setting  up  of  a  complete 
picture  of  the  distribution  was  not  available  from  any  source.  For 
instance,  in  tfte  retail  meat  trade  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  secure 
from  the  books  of  the  retail  meat  dealers  information  with  respect 
to  price  and  price  ranges  or  margins  for  years  back  of  1921;  the 
trade  and  the  trade  committee  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but  the  books  of  the  dealers  did  not  contain  this  information. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  commission  has  had  the  most  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  various  trades  and  trade  organizations  dealing  in 
the  manufacture  and  the  wholesale  or  retail  distribution  of  a  wide 
range  of  commodities.  Without  this  cooperation  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  secure  the  information  upon  which  this  report  rests. 
The  commission  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  of 
a  large  number  of  trade  associations  and  individuals  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  data  which  the  report  contains. 
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The  economic  distribution  of  the  absolute  essentials,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  fuel  is  a  fundamental  problem  which  concerns  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States.  In  earher  times  there 
was  no  problem  of  distribution  because  people  lived  simply  and 
produced  their  own  foodstuffs,  clothing  materials,  and  foimd  fuel 
and  materials  from  which  to  create  shelter  close  at  hand.  They 
enjoyed  such  comfort  and  convenience  as  they  could  provide  for 
themselves  and  service  was  a  matter  of  neighborly  exchange. 

Pioneers  traveled  into  new  country  ana  established  communities 
and  developed  resoin*ces.  Railroads  were  developed,  goods  were  trans- 
ported, and  time  and  distance  became  factors  in  tne  relations  and  trans- 
actions of  men.  Fertile  soil  yielded  crops  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Forests  were  converted  into  building  materials 
for  the  erection  of  better  homes  and  into  furniture  to  ml  the  new 
homes.  Mines  were  developed  and  their  mineral  products  con- 
verted into  machineiy  to  reheve  himian  labor.  Farmers  exchanged 
their  surplus  crops  for  lumber  to  build  bams  and  homes  and  for 
implements  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  harvest  the  crops.  Traders 
and  merchants  facilitated  the  exchange  of  commodity  for  commodity 
and  surplus  for  comfort.  Travel  became  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease  ana  men  traveled  far  to  display  merchandise  while  the  resources 
of  a  continent  were  converted  mto  new  wealth  with  which  to  pur- 
chase greater  comfort,  convenience,  and  opportunity.  The  standard 
of  living  constantly  advanced  and  an  ever-increasmg  proportion  of 
the  population  entered  the  fields  of  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 
Cities  grew  and  became  the  market  places  for  agriculture.  Inventive 
genius  perfected  machines  to  relieve  more  and  more  hand  labor  and 
to  produce  goods  in  greater  volume.  Working  days  became  shorter 
ana  time  and  opportunity  for  recreation  became  greater.  Educa- 
tion and  travel  created  a  desire  for  comfort,  convemence  and  refine- 
rnents  not  dreamed  of  in  earlier  generations.  Invention  after  inven- 
tion revolutionized  habits  and  customs.  Electricity  added  to  the 
length  of  the  day  by  lighting  cities  and  providing  means  of  rapid, 
comfortable  locomotion.  Telephone  and  telegrapn  extended  com- 
munication and  nationalized  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 

Refrigeration  revolutionized  the  transportation  and  storage  of 
food  products  and  changed  the  living  habits  of  the  Nation.  Fruits, 
vegetables  and  fresh  meats  were  transported  to  distant  markets,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  coimtry  was  made  available  to  the  large  consum- 
ing centers,  and  crops  of  seasonal  production  were  offered  to  consumers 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  consumer  came  to 
accept  unusual  service  and  convenience  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
finally  to  demand  more.  Each  new  service  and  convenience  drew 
additional  people  into  the  activities  of  distribution.  Time-saving, 
convenience,  comfort,  and  satisfaction  became  the  determining  factors 
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in  the  excellence  of  service.  More  and  more  facilities  were  created, 
more  and  more  people  were  engaged,  with  a  constant  upbuilding  or 
expense,  xmtil  we  have  now  reacned  a  point  where  it  costs  more  to 
distribute  and  serve  than  it  costs  to  produce.  Commodity  values 
.  are  lost  in  a  maze  of  service  costs,  and  the  time  has  come  for  a 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  economic  distribu- 
tion of  the  absolute  essentials. 

The  commission  is  convinced  that  the  problem  of  distribution  is  one 
of  the  most  important  economic  problems  before  the  Ammcan  people, 
and  that  onlj  tnrough  its  solution  can  there  be  an  equitable  adjustment 
among  agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  labor,  finance,  and 
\  commerce.  The  public  is  so  accustomed  to  the  conreniences  of 
modern  service  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
most  simple  purchase  contains  the  romance  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  human  progress.  Nor  is  the  public  prepared  to  realize  that  not 
only  must  the  producer  receive  proper  compensation  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial but  that  out  of  the  charge  lor  service  along  the  wav  the  men 
who  operate  railroad  trains,  drive  trucks,  operate  macninea,  nail 
boxes,  wrap  packages,  and  the  men  who  make  deliveries  must  bo 
enabled  to  purchase  the  finished  commodity  for  their  families^ 

Therefore,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  distribution  must  be 
secured  through  a  betterment  of  methods  and  an  elimination  of 
wastes  and  uneconx)mic  practices.  A  better  system  of  distribution 
can  only  be  hoped  for  tnrough  a  more  intelligent  study  of  methods, 
facilities,  and  purposes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  people  to  make  such  adjustment 
of  custom  and  habit  as  will  permit  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  economic  distribution  wtiich  will  result  in  a 
more  equitable  relationship  between  \iiiat  the  producer  receives  and 
what  the  consumer  pays. 

The  products  of  agriculture  usually  come  into  the  local  market  in 
relatively  small  lots  of  ungraded,  unstandardized  raw  material  for 
which  the  producer  assumes  no  responsibiEty.  The  American  farmer 
has  been  cniefly  occupied  with  the  problems  of  production,  involving 
all  the  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature  and  the  combating  of  crop 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  He  is  concerned  with  imfividual  production 
rather  than  with  service,  marketing,  and  distribution.  Until  sueh 
time  as  the  agricultural  producer  considers  production  in  its  relation  to 
consumer  demand  and  satisfaction,  he  is  unlikely  to  materially  im- 
prove his  condition.  At  present  for  the  most  part  the  agriculturfid  pro- 
ducers leave  to  others  the  selection,  grading,  standardizing  and 
assembling  of  products  as  well  as  the  risks  involved  in  marketing; 
The  vast  bulk  of  agricultural  products  is  transported  to  large 
^  centei's  for  assembling,  grading,  converting,  and  distributing,     in 

E radically  all  local  markets  in  which  agricultural  products  are  odSered 
eyond  the  immediate  community  needs,  a  variety  of  agencies  exist 
for  the  purchase,  preparation  for  market,  and  handling.  The  agen- 
cies witliin  the  local  market  either  immediately  or  at  some  later  date 
ship  the  pro<lucts  to  a  primary  market,  i.  e.,  the  point  of  coneentra- 
tion,  or  to  a  terminal  market,  where  they  are  disposed  of  to  converters 
or  standardizers  to  be  prepared  for  the  consuimng  market. 

The  first  f xmction  performed  by  agencies  within  the  focal  market  is 
the  assembling  of  numerous  small  lots  of  products  which  hare  to  be 
graded  as  to  quaUty,  variety,  degree  of  ripeness,  and  fitness  for  nutr- 
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ket.  Ttht  gcesbt  b«lk  of  fami  prodoels  k  k^rves^  aiad  marketed 
cktrkis  a  smaU  pc^tion  ef  the  jear^  whereas  eofisumeirs'  demand 
spreads  oTer  aa  large  pnortioii:  ei  tlie  jear  as  possible.  Coiisuniers  h\xy 
frequecitlj  and  in  exceedingly  sb^  quan(;ities,  aoid  demand  that 
e^BmaodkieA  be^  eonireniiezitly  availabte  at  a  moiEbMiti^a  notiee.  Many 
i>f  these  €onait>dities  aire  highly  persslbaUe  and  nstust  be  handled  with 
greait  vapidity  and  by  noeans  of  special  and  expensiye  f aciHities  fe^r 
refngf^ratioa  wad  stoorage.  Goasmsttrs  in  difieirent  localities  have 
marked  preferences  as  to  erade,  ap^earaneey  flayor ,  ete.  Satief aetioA 
t)f  consuEoeF  pse&renx^es  begins  with  the  agencies  in  a  Ibeal  market. 
Thk  leads  tm  speciaiiization  df  dealers  who'  handle  sic^b  eemiaiodities 
or  groaps  of  eommoiUtiieSy.  and  kads  to  fiirther  specializatio^n 
by  mnetien^.  ereatis^  a  aevies  of  suceesfiive  steps  in  the  oof^yeiEient  ol 
eonsmodities  tcNward  the  consnmixig  lojarket. 

The^  a^genciee  withis  the  local  market  buy  with  the  confiideratiofi;  el 
bhe  risks,  and  serykei^  inyolyed  in  aasefiabling,  seleetie^^  grading^ 
^tandardiziz^^  transporting^  anid  marketing  piquets;.  They  esta& 
isb  their  mairghw  so  far  as  ce>mpetitiTe  nuy ing  and  eonspetitiye 
jetting  will  permit^  ta  protect  themsehr®^  agamst  the  yarions.  rkks 
md  wcnse  ai  profit  on  ti»siar  transactions. 

la  eonxtficodties  where  pte<&£tioa  k  reaaonably  mnifoim  and  stand- 
irdizedy  the  agencies  within  the  local  market  natially  pay  better 
[Mrieea  ia  the  proxKirtioft  in  which  thidir  risks  are  reduc^  and  the 
ififfree  to*  whicn  the  paroducetr  assmnes  reeponaib^ty  Ua  the  character 
[)f  ma  nrodicct. 

Prottncera  do  not  always  sefl  thedr  prodiiets  in  loGal  markets, 
9nt  Q&&t  them  for  sale  to  buyers  or  tkroii^  comnaksion  mem  in 
primary  or  termdnaL  markets.  In  thda  case  they  assoBae  the  rkk  of 
tj'ansit  and  losses  and  wastes  of  improper  paekmg,  ififinffiieiBnt  selee^ 
Lion,  and  grading.  When  such  shipments  reach  market,,  the  eom- 
Qaodaties  are  gra£»d  and:  any  portk)n  that  k  not  sufficiently  mature, 
>r  k  blemkhed  or  CKyerripe  or  otherwke  unfit  for  market,  k  dkposed 
d  at  the  cost  of  the  producer.  La  such  inetasbces  the  producer  BM>t 
>aly  loses  the  cosBonodity,  but  pays  the  transportation  eostiof  prod* 
lets  whtdi  abcMtld  not  have  be^  shi^kpedv  Tnese  oeeurrences  are  el 
iirfi&eieitt  ireqroency  to^  deserre  a  most,  careful  study  by  the  producer, 
>f  naarkets  and  BOflcketing  proeeasea. 

it  k  frec^Ki^itly  sug|;ested  that  agneultural  products  be  sold  by 
lample  or  grade  diescnp^ion  from  markets-  established  close  t&  the 
senters^  of  pcoduiction,  and  that  in  such  markets  there  be  estabtkhed 
ide(]^te  aad  efficient  warebouaes,,  cold>-storage  plants^  and  other 
faciht^  fer  tha  protection  and  preservatioa  €>f  raw  eommoddtks. 
[hi  theory  at  least  this  suggestion:  nas  attractiye  possibilities  in  that 
t  weiddt  saye  lumidcessary  waste  and  mueh  bandUng^  and  rehandlLng 
md  ayoid  ''  baek-^raekiBg''  products  iroisk  lai^e  markets  in  tb^  redis- 
tribution of  commodities  to  smaller  convmiaoUfties.  Thds  suggestion, 
loweyer,  k  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  standard  graaes  and 
Jjescriptioiis;  can  be  uniyersaUy  established,  ad%d  that  consumers  and 
leaJera  would  wiHia^y  aatiei^te  their  requirements  to  sufiieiently 
HTOvide  for  a  steady  oow  of  pirodoeta  from  point  of  production  to 
»kuce  ni  cc»i8umption.  It  further  assuimes^  an  in^tensiye  dktribution 
irithsik  the  radius  ol  terxitory  that  eoulid  absorb  the  quiMitities  of 
ignculturai  parodu^ts)  prodibeed  wi^hhiA  any  giyen  eenter.  Under  ex- 
sting  conditions  consumers  find  it  more  convenient  tp  leaYa  the 
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responsibilities  of  selection  and  service  to  the  established  distrib- 
utors. .There  has  been  a  definite  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  opportunitieB 
offered  by  the  Parcel  Post  System  for  direct  trading  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Apparently  the  consumer  has  been  imwiUing 
to  anticipate  requirements  sufficiently  in  advance  as  to  assure  the 
producer  a  continuous  market,  nor  has  the  producer  shown  sufficient 
willingness  to  assume  the  responsibihties  for  quaUty  of  product  and 
assurance  of  service  to  command  the  consumer's  confidence. 

With  the  better  organization  and  standardization  of  farm  produc- 
tion, the  organization  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  tne  evo- 
lution of  grades  more  accurately  reflecting  the  qualities  of  farm 
Eroducts  in  relation  to  use,  the  establishment  of  concentration  ware- 
ouses  at  points  within  the  areas  of  production  issuing  receipts  or 
certificates  which  clearly  indicate  such  grades  and  guarantee  the 

Physical  protection  and  quality  of  product,  it  should  oe  possible  to 
evelop  a  system  of  commodity  exchanges  through  wnich  these 
commodities  may  be  sold  and  under  which  such  products  will  move 
directly  from  areas  of  production  to  points  of  use  under  prior  sale 
without  the  necessity  of  previous  inspection  and  with  the  assurance 
of  delivery  of  a  product  by  grade  conforming  to  the  users'  or  con- 
sumers' requirements. 

There  are  certain  risks  which  neither  the  producer  nor  the  con- 
sumer is  willing  to  accept,  which  are  now  assumed  by  wholesalers. 
t'obbers,  and  retailers,  and  which  are  reflected  in  the  price  received 
)j  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  proposi- 
tion of  distribution  involves  two  factors:  The  movement  of  commodi- 
ties from  place  of  production  to  point  of  convenience  for  consumption, 
and  the  handling  from  the  time  of  production  to  a  convenient  time 
for  consumption. 

In  the  primary  and  terminal  markets,  commission  men,  whole- 
salers, and  buyers  maintain  warehouses,  refrigeration,  and  facilities 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  commodities.  The  transporti^ 
tion  agencies  are  required  to  provide  facilities  for  protection  of^  com- 
modities in  transit.  All  of  these  activities  involve  investment  and 
operating  expense  and  require  the  employment  of  men  and  equipment. 

Practically  all  facilities  in  local,  primary,  and  terminal  markets  are 
the  result  of  individual  initiative  or  the  enterprise  of  a  comparatively 
small  group.  This  results  in  a  lack  of  coordination  of  facilities, 
utilities,  and  operations.  In  the  larger  centers  railroad  terminals  are 
scattered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  shippers  and 
receivers  to  transport  perishable  commodities  through  the  city  streets 
with  much  congestion,  delay,  and  expense,  causing  an  actual  deteriora- 
tion of  perishaole  products  and  numerous  duplications  of  handling. 
All  of  these  things  add  materially  to  costs  without  adding  either  value 
or  service  to  the  commodity. 

Markets  for  perishables  are  usually  congested,  and  poorly  situated 
with  reference  to  convenience  and  economy.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
commission  that  the  lack  of  properly  established  joint  terminal 
markets  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  extravagant  costs  in  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  products  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
by  municipalities,  transportation  companies,  and  marketing  agencies 
to  create  facihties  for  efficient  handling  and  conservation  of  food- 
stuffs. .  , 
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While  the  large  bulk  of  agricultural  commodities  coming  into 
terminal  markets  represent  the  finished  products  of  agricultural 
producers,  they  are  raw  materials  to  be  converted  into  articles 
of  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  finished  products  of  great  variety 
to  sati^v  the  complex  demands  of  modem  society.  Only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  agricultural  products  womd  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  consumers'  requirements  for  food  in  its  raw  state. 
The  consumers  are  only  interested  in  wheat  as  the  material  from 
which  flour  and  cereals  are  made,  and  much  of  the  production  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  comes  to  the  consumers  in  tin  cans  and  glass 
bottles.  Live  stock  is  of  interest  to  the  consumers  only  as  the  ma- 
terial from  which  selected  cuts  of  meat  are  secured  and  as  the  source 
from  which  clothing  materials,  shoes,  fabrics,  and  numerous  articles 
of  utility  and  convenience  are  derived. 

Industries  generally  have  been  developed  from  small  institu- 
tions conceivMi  hj  an  individual  or  a  few  men  to  meet  a  compara- 
tively local  reauu'ement.  Enei^,  enterprise,  and  ambition  have 
develo')>ed  small,  local  business  institutions  into  vast  organizations 
producing  commodities  in  great  volume  and  distributing  them  into 
every  section  of  the  coimtry.  These  concerns  reflect  the  policies, 
purposes,  and  ideals  of  the  men  who  manage  them,  and  are  operatea 
with  little  consideration  of  any  general  sdieme  of  economic  distri- 
bution. Each  concern  seeks  market  according  to  its  own  theories 
in  competition  with  all  other  institutions  making  similar  eflfort. 
The  primary  purpose  of  manufacture  is  to  operate  plants  and  make 
commodities.  Selling  and  deUvering  is  a  necessary  adjimct,  con- 
sidered chiefly  as  a  means  to  a  contmuation  of  manufacture.  The 
processes  of  manufacture  are  tangible  and  lend  themselves  readily 
to  engineering  skill.  Therefore  manufacturers  have  reduced  produc- 
tion to  an  almost  exact  science  and  in  time  of  competitive  need  have 
devised  more  economical  processes  of  manufacture.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case  in  their  deeding  with  the  problems  of  distri- 
bution. In  the  face  of  competition  the  tendency  has  been  to  exert 
greater  eflfort  to  force  goods  out  through  the  channels  of  distribution, 
making  greater  expenditures,  and  devising  new  methods  to  compel 
the  distribution  of  their  merchandise  in  competition  with  similar 
effort  on  the  part  of  other  manufacturers. 

With  a  view  to  maintaining  a  great  volume  of  production,  manu- 
facturers have  urged  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  ony  in  the  largest 
quantities  with  little  regard  for  the  consiuning  cajpacity  of  the  com- 
nmnities  served  by  the  distributors  handling  tneir  goods.  Each 
manufacturer  has  endeavored  to  command  the  outlets  of  distribu- 
tion by  selling  in  such  quantities  as  would  compel  the  distributor  to 
exert  every  effort  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  to  recover  his  invest- 
ment with  such  profit  as  he  nught  secure  after  pajring  the  operating 
expenses  of  his  business.  New  agencies,  new  methods,  and  new 
^penditures  have  been  added  by  individual  manufacturers  from 
time  to  time  to  maintain  a  continuous  flow  of  goods  through  the 
channds  of  distribution,  and  their  efforts  have  been  duplicated  by 
1    the  manufacturers  of  competing  goods.    These  competitive  practices 

of  distribution  have  created  a  Diwden  from  whicn  manufacturers 
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would  be-f^adl  to  WBdld0T«d.  It  b  tbi^  belbf  ol  ithe  ecMmisiBBMii  that 
mamsEaieAnrers^  aisd  o^Jmt  (fiataabvrtii^  ageBid«8F  uiut  iiaid  rd^iel  if 
srexamg  better  krmifw}ie^&  of  the  eoneiftming,  tmpmci^j  of  nwiTkito 
and  adsptia:^  t^ir  disitruMitiTe  pokciea  more-  de&nitdj  to-  the  ia0ed» 
of  tiw  confflaBier- 

In  maosj  Imea  of  zoEaaitilaetarer  tlie  £fteilltie»  ol  pfforioetiom  eaccceA 
the  eTHTent  eapoeitj  of  mairkeiter^  »Bid  ofioct»  to*  prooueft  hurgo  rcdofiiM 
l€nnd  to»  tibe:  pffodaucikxn  o£  awphis  stocks  whieh  c«Ek  only  gyadiaaMy 
filter  throng  to  the  eonsmner  aa  he  i&able^tauso  and  sefltfteob  Whe» 
thoa  sitnatioiK  devdops,  plaBrt»  eloee  dowm,  eoapk) jees  aro  dkeharged, 
aad:  the  consoiiEaDg:  nataffkets  ddzoimisdi^  wiJiAi  tho  result  that  the  ro» 
coTBTj  anid  return  to  k^ietrial  ftetiVky  is.  a  iBMeb  slower  proeesa 
thasD  that  of  prodticixig  a  surplus  of  coaokBaoditieai.  The  fuiM^yoA  ei 
wholesaling  originally  was  that  o£  crQathig:  a.  nuyrket  for  manwfao* 
tu7ei!&  and  ddspoaiiiig  of  ssuerehandiao^  within  aa  easiJy  served  radius. 
The  whoiftsaleir  oarried  a  reaerve  stock  to  supply  retaSers  and  -wtm 
looked  upooi  by  the  laaiififaeturer  as  the  market  oiitlet  for  hm 
prodracts.  Howe^vvr,  with  the  di&TelopxQ«iit  o£  streoftiotts  eos&peti- 
ticaS;.  the  maoAif  aeiurefirs  developed  special  aalee  oggantaatk>a»  to<  catt 
uwn  retail  dealesa  aiaid  iixterest  them  m  new  produeta  or  to  wgsa 
them  to^  buy  m  barker  vohfmer  i»rodci«ts  that  th0y  ware  the&  handling 
Undsar  these  eoosdi^ns  the  wholesaler  ceased  to  be  a  market  cres^os 
aod  relied  npoa  mamiif  actmreirs  to^  create  demaiid  and  secure  orders 
whaeh  they  would  fill  amd  dastribvite.  Advertisine  was  looked  upo» 
hy  the  mansif acturera  ae  a  compeUing  force  whkSu  wtmldr  s«ad  c^at- 
stcmera  imto  retaai  atores  to^  demaaid  wandsi  ov  Tarieiies  exploited  by 
the  maixolaeturera.  Added  t^  thb;-  Baaaisfaetitreas  puit  in  the  field 
sanude  datriibfEtacs,  dBmonstsatoira;.  and  caAvassess  to  compel  retadiere 
to  ^atribnvte;  the  eoionie^diities  tlms  iaitrod«eed,  with  the  result  tha4 
the  retailers  ceased  aaetrvrdiy  to>  create  aaarkets  for  sew  prodtLei& 
Mamalaeturer  after  nwMMglafftuTer  repeated  the  proeeas  imtil  the 
Dfiblie  and  the  distributor  were  cenfroated  b;^  a  coofu^ag  aage  ta 
buy  more  pcodeets  m  eeanstantly  inereaKUBg  vanety. 

BuyiEEp  habits  were  lopset  and  GKODHunera  ceased  to  gnre  tlheie 
patrona^  to  iodovidiraL  oaerdiKaikts  and  acattcired  their  bvyuie  nei 
ooJIy  withon  the  coaiminniAy  in  which  they  lived  bat  nade  |H»(^aae9 
abroad,  either  b^r  mail  or  in  jrear^sasi^  Ta  Ofvereome  tfaia  tendeecy  aikl 
to  attract  additiooal  tradey  reitaikrs^  devised  eew  aervieesy  greater 
ocKiveBii^icea,  and  adopted  new  aeUdiq^  methods.  All  of  these  actrvi- 
tiea  tenided  to^  create  a.  sreater  v^ame^  el  buneeae  aad  estaUialaed 
new  merehaodiaing  stanoarda,  but  they  aJsor  added  new  expeftaee  ia 
the  operatioa  of  bctsiiaesa.  Bj  creating  ereater  voleme  ol  raameaay 
profi^a  per  ddilar  oi  aatee  were  reduee^  burl  the  tendeiMsy  hae  be^ 
toward  a.  conataivtly  inereeaiDp  coet  of  distribiitiea,.  imtil  tl»  p^bbe 
now  pays  more  ioc  padiage,  convenifineey.  aod  aerrice  thazE  it  {mk^ 
for  the  coniiEiiiodi;tj  coataii^  in  the  pock^eu 

DKirisig^  the  peood  oi  devdioonsent  of  new  comaaeAtna  aad  Knr 
services,  the  Amerkan  s^aodaro  of  Irving  rose  to  a  hieher  ptane  than 
that  dl  ajay  natioa  oa  eavth,  ai&d  the  coat  of  tmDg-  advaoeed  isL  picK 
portion  ta  the  publie  demands  for  car  aieeepftaQee  ol  eonfoct^  eem* 
veiiieii«e,  aa»d  sapeariative  aerriee.  More  aoui  eroire  jpeopte  czifcered 
the  fields  of  industry  and  distributioi^  and  eompetitioQ  became  in- 
creasingly severe.     A  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  popu« 
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btsoa  fbwad  eimjAayoMsoA  in  tlift  awtivities:  of  luMdlaag,  txanajp^rtifi^^ 
Btonug;.  caurvBctms;  ufd  drntarihwriiig^  ooiamaKidiries  aM  iBestang  new 
flhrnandr  f  c»r  sop^eamwitmk  airvdce».  Oat  (^  the  siHEEnd  between  the 
pcedvcer  and  me  euuBunicar  eiMspeaMKlka]  for  w  at  tkeoe  peD]:dkr 
iin^bBtt<0BBd.iaBd  tiiift  briaga  the Amexkwn  pnbtie  f sNse^ 
dtepcobleiiter  dv^nnig^atkaaeBcpeiaey'eaiMl  ihi^b  efficieHtagnsteiaof 
disteibstdiif  thft  ftfaocdiite  eaowntiAifci — feod,  eiolkkngv^  ^idtcsv  «>^  ftieL^ 

The  eoet  el :  cfebtnibotioft  is  msde  iqj  of  am  iafrnfte  msoabw  and 
varied  (rf  ceste  otmstteoMi  and  sanrioes^  eack  of  which  inftaiDee»  the 
others  and  all  of  which  combine  to  make  the  price:  whieh.  the  findi 
GODswBtkBrr  pfl^B.  Ihese  faetors  Taoy  in  infinenee  wpan  one  ooother 
tful  upen^  the:  final  price  from  year  ta  year^  from  nuoftth  to  months 
md  enren.  ftoim  dsty  to^  da^..  They  »re  each  a^pairt  of  a  complex  and 
flttctUa  price  struetaire  wmdi  is  extremely  smsxti^e  to  ^dremiKUBital, 
eco]seiiiie,  and  pftyDbei^oai  foreeav  eoch  av  taooes^  mtereet  tates^ 
fieig^  ]»te»,  enetom,  hala^^um^  aiid  pFacticea  ot  prodaoesFs,  com^ 
mmesBf  BEBMuaif^turers,  $mA  distributive  agencies. 

Theie  is  no  single  factor  in  thie  complex;  price  stranrture  which  can 
be  said  t»  W  pdiaaidfy  or  ervtes  ppiHcipaEy  reapKHnible  for  the  spread 
between  produeeBS^  and  canacimers'  narBoee.  Theelemefitff  whioh  coai!- 
pose  this  s]nread  must  be  attadiea  at  every  petnt  m  tlse  chada  of 
procbudng;  mamdbetunng',  and  dntvibaiing  pH?ocesBCB.  Legislaiti^e 
Moaceas*  CEIL  net  be  effective  in-kupguviuyatgitataitiflig  bio^ht  aboot 
Dj  the  interplay  of  so  many  varied  and  coispkx  f  actors*  iSia  ooat  of 
islribiition  can  be  redueeolby^  at/ better  uBderstanduig  of  the  dements 
wfaick  compese  it^  the  reiatieKshq)  of  the  agencieB  throi^  whiedi 
eooBCiodities  aare  dbtrtbiitedv  and  a  concerted  aoidi  consciDna  effoi^t 
oil  the  paFt  of  fm&AMemg,  jBamifaetiiring;  and  dostributiiig  a^«icicB 
Un  elimnufete  onneeessaay  asxd  wasteful  practic^^  and  proeessesv  to 
idep^  mare  efficient  methods,  and  to  more  dofiniitelry  relate  these 
fiEoces»es  to»9Re  another^  sO)  that:  there  atLO.  be  &  oosrtmiLoris  flow  of 
mmaofodities  from  pKodocer  ix>  eoDsnmer  ia  EBspeHse  to  knuwis  de^ 
imn^  in  this  effort  the  nndefstoadiD^  and  ooopenution  of  the  pr o^ 
ducer  and  cofiffimser  i»  adso  an  absolazte  essraitiaL 

Whiie  lAiet  cnoBmisBna  is  imable  to  poioit  out  aremedy^  legidative 
^  econotok^y  whddi  of  itsdf  wiU  reduce  tfawisnroad  bcE^^ 
and  consumers'  prices,  the  commission  is  aole  to  make  certain:  sng^ 
^eatmia  baaed  tt|Kai  taie  facts  dsrekqued  by  ks  inveetigstion,  whidi 
^bidlfe^^BesFwiMpeistithe  dtrectMrn  iiL  wtech^  and  indirad^:  the  mcEthcKl 
I7  which' impsoiVcmeBtB  and  econoBLieft  in  distnimtivB  procssees  can 
WsMid^^ 

The  comnussioa  believea  that  the  situatioa  of  the  agricultural 
producer  can  be  materially  improved  by  a  standardization  of  pro- 
<iuctdoiLo£  crops  in.  producii^  centers  so  as  to  permit  more  economic 
selection^  gra<ung^  ami  preparatioa  oC  commodities  in  the  producer's 
local  mavkata  and  recommends,  thai;  the  agricultural  producers  of 
^  United  States,  be  encouraqj^  to  develop  coonerative  associations 
to  hasten  the  standardization  of  agricultural  production,  improve  the 
distributive  processes,  and  reduce  their  costs. 

With  ihd,  ^vefepment.  of  cooperative  marketing  organizations, 
Production,  beeomee  mora  uniform  and  bettec  standardized  with 
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benefit  to  the  producers,  distributors,  and  consumers.  The  Federal 
Government  has  recognized  the  economic  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers' organization  for  the  purpose  of  cooperatively  producing,  pm- 
"Sparing,  and  marketing  products  by  removmg  the  limitations  wnich 
nave  previously  retarded  the  full  development  of  such  organizaticHis. 
The  State  and.-  Federal  Governments  should  aflSrmatively  promote 
and  encourage  cooperative  enterprise.  Both  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments should  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  assure  cooperative 
associations  against  unfair  discriminations  and  to  insure  such  associa- 
tions against  imf air  practices. 

Through  such  cooperative  organizations  groups  of  producers  can 
assume  responsibiUty  for  the  kind,  character,  and  grade  of  com- 
modity offered  for  sale.  Where  this  is  done  agricultural  producers 
will  participate  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer,  while  the  distributive  agencies  assume  less  risk,  expense, 
and  responsibility  and,  in  consequence,  distribute  more  economically. 
,  Agricultural  producers  can  greatly  improve  their  situation  by 
[  developing  better  knowledge  of  the  marketing  and  distributive 
^  processes  through  which  theh*  products  reach  the  ultimate  consumer 
and,  on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge,  adapt  their  production,  products, 
preparation,  and  selection  to  the  satisiaction  of  consumer  require- 
ments. This  tends  to  the  establishment  of  more  permanent  market 
relations,  less  speculative  handling,  and  a  steadier  flow  of  commodity 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

^'-New  economies  can  be  brought  about  through  the  development  of 
greater  imiformit^  of  products,  grades,  standards,  and  containms, 
together  with  an  improvement  in  methods  of  handling  by  agencies 
in  local,  primary,  and  terminal  markets  which  will  tend  to  create 
greater  certainty  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  and  the  part  of  the 
producer  as  to  the  salabihty  of  products.  With  such  improv^nent 
the  many  disagreements  can  be  eliminated  which  develop  between 
producers,  shippers,  and  receivers  and  which  are  now  the  cause  of 
a  lack  of  mutual  confidence,  with  the  consequent  development  of 
more  efficient  and  economic  marketing  and  distribution. 

The  standardization  of  products  and  containers  makes  possible  a 
wider  distribution  of  commodities  and  so  tends  to  extend  tne  market 
for  them. 

Economies  can  be  effected  and  wastes  can  be  eliminated  through 
the  establishment  of  qualified  and  authorized  agencies  to  arbitrate 
disagreements  between  shippers  and  receivers  as  to  value,  condition, 
kind,  grade,  and  quantity  of  commodities.  Such  agencies  ma^.be 
established  either  through  agreement  between  shippers  and  receivers 
to  set  up  disinterested  boards  of  arbitration  whose  findings  can  be 
acceptea  as  final,  or  through  the  estabUshment  of  State  or  Federal 
agencies  of  arbitration  authorized  by  legislation. 

Much  unnecessary  waste  and  expense  m  distribution  can  be  elimi- 
nated through  the  development  of  adequate,  organized,  and  corre- 
lated terminal  markets.  By  minimizing  movement  of  coihmodities 
from  terminal  to  terminal  or  from  terminal  to  central  market,  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  employment  of  an  unnecessarily  large  number 
of  men  and  much  unnecessary  eauipment  would  be  eliminated. 
-  The  commission  beUeves  that  tne  Congress  should  speedily  reenact 
legislation  looking  to  the  regulation  of  future  trading  in  grain  in 
accordance  with  sound  constitutional  conceptions. 
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Much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  economic  distribu- 
tion by  a  more  systematic  utilization  of  warehouses  to  absorb  tem- 
porary surplus  and  distribute  more  evenly  in  response  to  consuming 
demand.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  better  distribution  as  ware- 
houses come  to  function  as  reservx)ir8  to  facihtate  economic  dis- 
tribution and  adopt  methods  which  diminish  opportunity  for  specu- 
lation in  stored  commodities. 

There  can  be  great  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  perishable 
products  through  the  establishment  of  more  adequate  central  whole- 
sale markets  and  a  more  uniform  flow  of  perishable  products  from 
producers  to  consumers  with  less  waste  and  expense. 

Converters  of  agricultural  products  can  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution  of  trade-marked  commodities  by  adjusting  pro- 
duction more  definitely  to  the  current  consuming  requirements  of 
the  public.  The  effort  to  move  a  large  volume  in  advance  of  cur- 
rent requirements  creates  an  unnecessarily  expensive  distribution  of 
trade-marked  commodities.  In  the  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  creating  great  volume  of  manufacture,  converters  have 
developed  a  policy  ot  forced  distribution,  resulting  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  stocks  of  idle  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  other  distributors.  These  stocks  of  idle  merchandise 
carry  a  constantly  accumulating  burden  of  invested  capital,  credit, 
interest,  insurance,  rent,  and  depreciation  which  becomes  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  distribution.  The  competition  between  manufacturers  of 
parallel  lines  for  limited  market  is  carried  to  the  point  of  extrava- 

Sant  expenditure  with  a  consequent  increased  burden  of  cost  to 
iie  consumer. 

There  can  be  developed  an  economic  distribution  of  essential 
commodities  when  the  industrial  production  of  the  country  is  based 
upon  a  better  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  consumer  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  distributive  agents  can  not  function 
economically  except  as  they  maintain  an  even,  continuous  flow  of 
merchandise  through  the  channels  of  distribution.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  wholesale  and  retail  distributive  agencies  to  make  available 
to  the  consumer  all  of  the  essential  commodities  on  an  equal  basis. 
Any  effort  on  the  part  of  individual  manufacturers  to  dominate  the 
outlets  of  distribution  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  manufacturers 
develops  an  uneconomic  burden  of  expense  to  the  consumer  and  leads 
to  an  interruption  of  the  operation  of  distribution. 

Wholesalers  can  reduce  the  burden  of  overhead  costs  by  purchasing 
stocks  which  can  be  turned  with  economic  frequency.  There  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  wholesalers  to  enter  products  under 
their  own  labels  mto  competition  with  the  goods  of  the  manufacturers 
they  serve.  This  in  a  measure  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  leads  to  retaliatory  expenditure,  which  becomes  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  distribution. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 
saler to  undertake  distribution  over  larger  territories  than  can  be  in- 
tensively and  economically  served.  Where  too  extensive  distribution 
has  developed,  accounts  become  scattered,  selling  costs,  advertising, 
and  transportation  become  extravagant  ana  wasteful.  When 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  go  beyond  a  radius  of  economical 
distribution,  they  come  into  competition  with  an  increasingly  large 
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Bombei^  of  othcor  mainifaetareis  and  whoI««des8 

effinTt  to  dotminaiteiiuatety  theBdb^  emtii^  » daplieatiou  ol 

eamense  that  at^taohes  to  the  co^  mt  ^trakvtioiiv 

Ketaileis  can  xftateiially  intpsrrpe  tdieir  situation  a&d 
eost  of  dstribatioii  threugk  the  ^yetopmeot  of  more 
knowledge  of  tiiB  Tfsqmp&BsusiiB  ai  the  eoaamaBV^  wh^m  Ib^  i 
It  is  the  function  of  the  retailer  to  serve  as  ar  pmehaes^  ag^ii^  !■ 
the  consumers  within  the  eommuiittj  in  which  ne  ib  located,  aad  U' 
perform  this  service  propoiy  it  is  necessary  lor  him  to  ^ov  tb 
kind  and  amount  of  commocMties  iequii«d.  Faflure  to  nmiBtek  a 
balance  betweeix  poixshase  of  aserohandise  and  tdie  ability  of  in 
eommunitj  to  eonsome  oceaties  a  lai^er  burden  of  operfttang-  ooets 
than  economic  distribution  will  jastify. 

An  ideal  ebstributioo  of  ^seastiai  commodities  woold  rsaaire  »  em- 
tinuous  flow  of  raiw  materials  into- the  parocesees  erf  Kanuiaeture  md 
an  eauaUy  steady  flow  ef  finkihed  products  through  the  chaamek  d 
distruMition,  to  be  consumed  and  riq>laced  as  n^Mdiv^  as  they  sr 
produced.  This  wo^dd  avoid  overproduetien  with  eonB&!pu^ 
pmods  oi  unenmloyment  and  restrict^  purchasing  power  ob  tk 
part  of  industrial  consumers*  A  steady,  even  flow  c^  psniucls  fiea 
producer  to*  consume'  wmild  result  in  a  fpeqoeacy  of  stock  turns  0a 
the  part  of  the  whc^esaler  and  retailer  wmch  wo^Ud  ptBice  agiiist 
theunitof  commodity  the  sQDciaiUesi  possible  buiiden  of  cost  Eooseem 
distributi<m  of  essential  commodities  can  not  be  seeusred  on  am 
other  basis  than  that  of  contmuous  production  in  response  to  em- 
tinuous  demand  and  »  constant  movement  of  products  toward  lln 
consumer,  with  a  minimum  of  handling  costs  between  tike  produeff 
and  consumer. 

Permanent  solutions  of  the  proUems  of  distributkHi  most  cobm  m 
a  result  ei  a  higher  standard  <it  knowledge  and  ability  <m  the  part  d 
producessy  manu£actm9as,  transporters,  storem,  and  distriboFtors,  «d 
a  more  enhjghtened  recomitinn  of  their  oUigatkm  to  the  pukfe 
Trader  associations,  sounmy  conceived  and  o^nniaed^  can  be  mak 
useful  instruments  for  researdi,  with  a  view  to  developing  mm 
^cient  metlK)d8  of  manufacture  and  (^trftutton  and  Cor  iativ- 
duction  among  their  members  o£  naq^roved  methods  and  practaees  m 
well  as  for  ereatmg  more  definite  relatumsfadp*  betwecm  the  variso 
agencies  engi^ed  in  prodaetioa,  maauf acture,  and  die^taribatiaii. 

Governmental  a^ncies  should  cooperate  with  producers,  truii 
and  labor  organiirattions^  and  with  each  other  to'seciue  more  aecanto 
and  current  statisticid  data  of  prodvction^  prices,  movement  sad 
consumption  of  cmnmodities,  a^d  to  proiiM>te<  staadard»a;tioii  rf 
product  and  service  as  well  as  the  beK)w)edge  of  improved  metM 
and  |»ractice  and  more  eSectrre  i«lation^ap  between  the  variM 
agencies  engaged  m  production,  mfuittfacture,  $aid  difftribntioB. 

Consumers  can  cooperate  to  reduce  the  cost  of  chstr^yirtice  by 
assuming  a  greater  responsibility  in  securi^  the  commocKties  tkej 
require,  mstead  of  depending  upon  retailers  tocfephry  a^gi^at  vaiR^ 
of  ffoocra  with  superfo4dve  convenience,  and  spacioos  <&play  reen 
wim  extravagant  furnishings^  fixtures,  biq4  facilities;  Such  enms' 
ment  is  created  in  response  to>  consumer  demand!}  and  most  be  vmi 
for  out  of  the  purchase  price  oi  the  mepeham^se  theconimmcrswrf' 
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The  distributive  situation  will  be  better  appreciated  when  con- 
mers  realize  that  out  of  41,614,248  people  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
,tion,  29,570,867  are  engaged  in  manufactunng,  transportation, 
stribution,  and  aUied  activities,  and  that  the  people  thus  engaged 
e  contributing  the  comforts,  conveniences,  services,  and  operations 
at  ni£^e  the  present  standard  of  Uviag  possible. 
Grade  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  should  teach 
a  practical  way  tne  factors  i)ii¥ol¥ed  m  producing  and  distributing 
sential  commodities.  Children  should  be  taugnt  to  appreciate 
le  cost  and  value  of  the  services  performed  in  providing  modem, 
imfort^  eoavenienee;,  and  opportunity. 
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Chapter  I. 

UAEKETnra. 

The  commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  disco\^eriiig  the  < 
of  the  wide  difference  between  the  price  of  agricultiiraJ  products  pa 
to  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer. 

For  convenience  and  clearness  this  section  (part  4)  of  the  cohuh 
sion's  report  is  prepared  in  three  general  divisions,  as  follows: 

Marketing — ^which  treats  with  agricultural  products  from  the  tii 
they  come  mto  the  producer's  local  market  until  they  are  sold  1 
the  converter  or  the  agent  who  performs  the  first   operatioo  i  — 
distribution.    In  the  case  of  grain  the  converter  is   the  milVj  < 
cereal  manufacturer  and  in  live  stock  the  converter  is  the  pact 
In  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  perishable  commc 
ities  that  are  not  changed  in  form  to  meet  the  requirements  of  1 
consumer,  marketing  would  include  all  transactions,  including  ston 
up  to  the  wholesale  distributor,  auction,  or  the  retailer,  wheni 
wholesale  distributor  intervenes. 

Conversion — ^which   treats  with   the  process   of   converting 
agricultural  products  into  food,  cloth,  leather,  etc. 

Distribution — ^which  treats  with  the  movement,  storage,  and 
of  finished  products  from  one  agency  to  another  until  they  re^ch  1 
consumer. 

Each  of  these  general  subjects  is  divided  into  chapters  cove 
specific  functions  or  groups  of  functions. 

Investigations  of  this  nature  have  been  frequently  undertaken^  1 
because  no  governmental  department  or  other  organization  has  c 
related  data  for  a  period  of  years,  Uttle  had  been  accomplishedj 
throw  light  upon  the  numerous  problems  of  marketing,  transport' 
converting,  storing,  and  distributing  agricultural  commodities 
theproducts  into  which  they  are  converted. 

With  no  data  or  rehable  statistics  extant,  it  was  necessary  i 
the  commission  to  imdertake  a  pioneering  effort  in  an  unexplo^ 
field.     This  required  the  setting  up  of  an  organization  to 
original  material  from  fundamental  sources. 

All  previous  efforts  of  this  nature  have  been  imdertaken 
point  of  production.     For  example,  in  seeking  to  find  the  diffei 
Detween  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  for  wheat  and  the  price  ] 
by  the  consumer  for  bread,  the  effort  has  been  to  find  the  pm 
the  local  market  in  which  tne  producer  sold  his  wheat  and  then  fa 
the  wheat  step  by  step  through  the  local  elevator  to  the  primar 
terminal  elevator  into  the  mifl  and  through  the  processes  of  con^ 
sion  into  flour,  and  as  flour  through  the  hands  of  the  whole 
baker,  and  retailer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  identity  of  the  wheat  is  lost  as  it 
through  the  elevators  and  into  cars  and  through  other  eievV 
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rhere  it  becomes  mixed  with  grain  from  many  sources.  It  is  even 
lore  difficult  to  retain  the  identity  of  wheat  as  it  is  converted  into 
our  and  by-products^  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  retain  the  identity 
f  the  flour  as  it  is  blended  by  the  manufacturing  baker  and  converted 
ato  bread. 

However,  the  commission  has  been  successful  in  finding  the  spread 
►etween  the  price  the  producer  receives  for  wheat  in  his  local  market 
.nd  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for  the  bread  at  some  distant  point. 
?his  result  has  been  accomplished  by  reversing  the  usual  proce- 
lure,  starting  with  the  loaf  of  bread  and  working  back  through  the 
etailer,  the  manufacturing  baker,  to  the  miller,  to  the  terminal 
levator,  to  the  local  elevator,  and  there  establishing  the  relationship 
►f  the  price  of  the  wheat  to  the  price  of  the  bread. 

As  far  as  possible  the  same  process  has  been  followed  in  finding  the 
elationship  between  the  price  paid  to  the  agricultural  producer  for 
ach  product  and  the  cost  of  the  same  commodity  in  its  final  form  to 
he  consumer. 

Diagram  1,  opposite  page  14,  presents  all  of  the  commodities, 
Qovements,  services,  and  operations  that  intervene  between  the 
)roducer  of  f^ricultural  products  and  the  consumer. 

Table  A  is  based  upon  data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
aerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  from  statistics  secured  from  the  Fourteenth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1920,  and  shows  the  division  of  the 
copulation  by  occupation,  and  indicates  that  of  41,614,248  people 
'.ngaged  in  gainful  occupations,  29,570,867  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
ure,  transportatjion,  distribution  and  allied  activities  and  services. 

?ABLB  A. — Total  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1920. 


General  division  of  occupations. 


BOTH  SEXES. 

Lgrionltcire,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry . . 

Extraction  of  minerals 

f  anutecturing  and  mechanical  industries 

^ransportatica 

:Yade 

Hiblic  service  (not  elsewhere  olassifled) 

Professional  service 

>omestio  and  personal  service 

Uerical  occupations... 

Ail  occupations 


Number. 


10.a>3.158 


41,614,248 


Per  cent  dis- 
tribution. 


26.3 
2.6 

80.8 
7.4 

10.2 
1.8 
5.2 
8.2 
7.5 


100 


The  products  of  agriculture  generally  come  into  the  local  market  as 
mgraded,  unstandardized,  raw  material.  Until  recently  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  problems  of  production 
nvolving  all  of  the  uncontrollable  forces  of  nature,  crop  diseases, 
nsect  pests,  etc.  He  has  thought  in  terms  of  production  rather  than 
n  terms  of  market  and  consumer  requirements,  and  as  an  individual 
producer  offered  his  product  in  insufficient  quantity  materially  to 
nfluence  the  prices  offered.  He  may  offer  certain  of  his  commomties 
■or  local  consumption^  either  through  a  local  dealer,  pubUc  market, 
)r  by  delivered  sales  to  consumers  within  his  community.  The  vast 
3ulk  of  his  products,  however,  must  be  transported  to  larger  centers 
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lor  asMdftbling;  graiin^  sanrcrtiiig^  md  dktribolBig;.  in  praeiiu  iiily 
aB  loead  jiMnrk€rt»  m  wfaodm  ptvdiiBtv  are  off eied  bvjromA  ths  iiiiw  dortai 
eomuHuaitj  nseda  vaorkms  amndies  cadst  for  tbe  p«vdu8e>  pr0|M«]KikM 
for  iii«£ket>.  aad  baancHaDS  of  thee  iFarioas  agiaeirttaULl  psodMCto. 

The  agencies  within  the  local  market,  either  immediatdy  or  st 
sower  ia^  tiftte^  ahip  tks  procbict»  4a  a  mioMffy  mapket,,  or  fmimt  of 
cefi^entTatifiox^ortoateiiniHiiair  mwkit  wWe  tlftoy  msm  dispesad  of  to 
con^ertcnr  er  9t«BidaidiaHr»  to  ber  prepared  for  tiie:  canewiter  Bsarfcet. 

Diagraaas  :t  caJteat^etttka  to  tm  Jact  tidat  as  agriciiitaral'  pvodaets 
Bxorv^e  lowaxd  the  ^tBHate  eonfivaocr  they  cmiBtaflitij  aoMBiidata 
tMbtifisml  serrices  ansd  eoDoiine  witti  othcor  nmtgnah  in-^oLving 
BflraanTifaelTiriB^  (^pf«aratioDs,^  labor,  capita^^  credit^  maweaaRBr  atera^e 
transportation,  sellinj^,  and  merekamaasiiiig^ 

Distributions  not  oi^jr  ]KivdLTe»  traaBpoxtatiaii  feofli^  tba  pftacae  of 
aeoduictikHir  to*  the  place  oi  €ion8inapti<»x  bu4^  also  iaeiudea  ean^dug 
horn  tba  time  of  produetioQ;  te^  thie  tisae  of  emi9iiai{Maefi. 

Modem  conditions  demand  a  multiplicity  of  servicesr  aaEkaown^  txj 
aoy  previous  gmeratiott  aad  a  varietty  el  products  that  caidd  not 
be  cfidak)jg»ed  wiftfam  the  apfsce  of  tiiis  entire  lepcrt. 

There  is  hardly  &  eoaaBiodity  ia  daily  i»s  itkiA  does  soft  reflect  tfaa 
eombiBed  eerriees  ofi  a.  greal  taamy  peo^e*  Oner  nmA  go^  no  farther 
thaa  to  ceffiskier  thepi^per  and  fciria»witJfcwfticli;pigchaBe&  anrwraraeRek 
tot  see  the  reflected  adrvrities;  of  the  oettott  grower,,  balding  hk  piomdf 
to  Biiarket  ta  be  gkiBed,.  transported,,  and  cooiver ted  into'  cotiioa  stnag 
to  be  diatiribttted  tbrofugh  d^ers^  and  traaeported  to  its  final  mev^ 
The  by-pcodoet  of  this  same  coitsof  to  some  d^ree  eBtsra>  into  tlw 
manufacture  of  paper  to  go  through  the  processes  of  distribution  to 
be  ddiTered  to»  ui»  letaS^erfor  isb»  eon^ememe  of  tise  pcriblkr. 

A  careful  study  of  diagram  I,,  previously  referred  to,,  will  suggest 
tracing  any  aOTicultural  product  through  the  various  steps  and 
processes  hy  wiich  it  reaches  the  consumer  in  its  ultimate  form. 
One  cair  not  folterr  any  commodity  throngh  its  joumeyings  and 
conversion  without  appreciating  the  fact  that  from  the  forests  and 
the  mines  were  gathered  the  materials  oot  of  wUcb  buiidiaM?  asid 
xoachinery  afe  created.  Rail^,  tocomotivee,  Bad  caia  amst  m  pa»- 
dmced  aad  railroads  operated  to  permit  the  erection  of  magafacturing 
pknts  and  transportation,  of  raw  ttiaterial  to»  ikm  mtamdmti^amBt  aaa 
finished  products  to  a  point  convenient  to  the  cooayflLW* 

In  the  following  dtiapters  the  marketing  and'  distribntioH  of  the 
mdpr  crm  groap»  will  be  speeificaUy  presented. 

xne  voittfifte  oi'  procnictKHi  or  agncuxturar  crops*  and  tueir  < 


tion  cmd  distribution  ia  compr^enslvely  presented  in,  part  1  of  the 
commission's  report,  entitled^  The  Agricultural  Gn^  ana  Its  CausesJ' 
Th^ef ore^  to  avoid  repetition^  no  %urea  of  production  and  cong^wnp- 
tion  are  presented  in.  thia  part  of  tu  leport. 
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XKagrftm  2V  ofrposrte  thi»  page,  shows  the  detoSt  of  dfetribtrtion  of 
wheat  and  wheat  pwwfeicts^  «ndshows  the  agencies  to  whom  the  pro- 
itseer  majr  offer  Hisf  wheat  m  his  tocal  maraet  and  the  operations  of 
^rtiibBtion  throng  pranarjr  and  terminal  markets  and  the  functions 
to  be  performed  in  each  mstane^.  The  diagram  also  shows  the 
eontribntiog  services  that  rdate  to  the  morement  and  handling'  of 
wbeftt  and  wheat  products.  Other  grains  travel  toward  market  m  a 
memjuer  scmiewhat  Mmilar  to  wheat. 

The  agencied  within  the  local  market  are  presumed  to  introdiibce  a 
sufficient  element  of  competition  to  secure  for  the  producer  the  advan- 
tages to  which  demana  for  kia  product  would  entitle  him.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  isivariable  eoect,  because  competitive  buyii^ 
a^ncies  endeavor  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  market  through  unueu^ 
bidding  for  conunodaty^  Mid  are  mnited  for  their  profit  to  competition 
with  other  buying  centers*  The  local  jMrice  is  based  on  the  currenf^ 
pri^e  in  terminal  market  for  the  product  of  suaoolar  grade,  lessr  trana- 
portation,  handling  costs,  and  profits 

Figures  which  will  accurately  reflect  couAtry  elevator  margins  and 
transportation  costs  from  country  shipping  points  to  terminal,  in  their 
relation  to  the  price  paid  to  the  produce  by  the  country  elevator  and 
the  price  at  the  terminal,  are  exeeedingl]^  dJifficidt  to  obtain.  Country 
elevator  margins  differ  somewhat  wiUi  the  saetJiods  emqpleyed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ia  buying  grain  and  with  the  eomr 
petitive  conditions  existing  at  the  termmal  and  country  elevator 
points.  Grain  boi^ht  by  uie  country  elevator  is  seldom  sold  on  the 
same  day  on  whic£  it  is  purchased  from  the  farmer,  and  the  price 
received  by  the  country  elevator  at  the  terminal,  therefore,  depends 
upon  the  course  of  the  market  between  the  time  the  grain  is  bought 
at  the  country  elevator  and  the  time  it  is  sold  at  the  terminal.  Pos^ 
siUe  losses  due  to  declining  market  between  the  date  of  purchase  and 
sale  are  usually  but  not  invariably  TiRinimizfd  by  the  country  elevator 
Ihroueh  ^'he<^ing'^  operations.  ^'Hefi^gis^''  operations  have  been 
iaJfy  describes  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Cosamission  on  the 

fram  trade  and  will  not  be  discussed  ia  detail  in  this  report.    The 
ederai.  IVade  Commiesion  states : 

"Hcdpafir'* » the  temi  cammmfy  applied  by  the  grain  trade  to  the  method  enA* 
picked  by  maa^f  dealeis  in  €9ek  gwn  ol  protectiiiff  Ihemaelveft  agaiast  lomKm  due  to 
market  fluctuaticms  by  executing  with  cash  purchases  and  sales  practically  sinuil- 
tmeooi  '•future''  transaetions  upon  the  opx)08ite  side  of  the  Biarket.  This  is  done 
vp^n  t^a80iiiB{>(&f»  that  Ae  imcev  of  CMK  and  future  gnin  will  move  up  and  down 
togeiher  and  that,  as  the  trades  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  market,  the  dec&ic;  or 
advoBce  of  eiftber  will  be  compensated  by  a  eotreqpondnigtectaataonia  tbe  other. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  loss  or  profit  upon  the  cash  purchase  or  sale 
will  be  offset  by  the  profit  or  loss  on  tJie  future  purcnase  or  sale. 

In  the  Northwest  grain  is  usually  sold  on  consignment,  while  in 
the  Southwest  it  is  sold  either  "on  track''  at  the  country  elevator 
or  **to  arrive"  at  the  terminal.  Generally  speaking,  margins  are 
somewhat  higher  in  the  Northwest  than  in  the  &)uthwest,  but 
whatever  method  may  be  adopted  by  the  country  elevator  in  the 
sale  of  grain,  it  is  usuallv  purchased  in  the  Northwest  by  the  country 
elevator  on  the  basis  oi  closing  cash  price,  less  transportation  cost 
and  the  country  elevator  margm,  and  m  the  Southwest  on  the  basis 
of  *' track  bids  '  at  the  country  elevator,  less  the  country  elevator 
margin,  or  on  the  basis  of  *'  to  arrive''  bids  at  the  terminal,  less  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  the  cotmtry  elevator  margin. 

In  general,  therefore,  grain  is  bought  at  the  country  elevator 
on  the  basis  of  the  terminal  price  less  transportation  ana  handling 
charges  at  the  country  elevator  on  the  day  of  purchase.  These 
hancSing  charges  tend  to  rise  as  prices  increase,  and  to  fall  as  prices 
decline.  Usually,  however,  margins  decline  less  rapidly  than  prices 
in  periods  of  declining  price  levels,  and  this  tends  to  widen  the  margin 
between  the  producers' price  and  the  terminal  price.  Widening  of  the 
margin  in  periods  of  d!eclining  prices  is  largely  due  to  the  effort  of 
the  coimtry  elevator  operator  to  reduce  his  losses  in  a  declining 
market  by  buying  from  the  farmer  as  cheaply  as  possible,  so  as  to 
afford  a  wide  margin  against  losses  at  the  ternunal  market.  In 
view  of  the  widely  differmg  methods  and  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  country,  an  average  figure  fairly  representative  of  the  hancmng 
margin  of  the  country  elevator  is  exceedingly  diiBScult  to  obtain 
and  such  a  figm*e  can  be  arrived  at  only  on  the  basis  of  an  examina- 
tion of  a  sufficient  volume  of  transactions  to  afford  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative average. 

In  seeking  such  a  representative  average  figure  the  commission 
secured  the  prices  paid  lor  grain  at  various  typical  shipping  points 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  of  the  crop  year,  and  the 
average  terminal  cash  price  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  of  grain 
on  the  same  date.  Tne  transportation  cost  per  bushel  was  then 
deducted  from  the  terminal  price  and  the  country  elevator  margin 
was  then  determined  by  deducting  from  the  remainder  the  price  paid 
to  the  producer  on  the  same  date.  The  result  of  these  deductions 
was  assumed  to  represent  the  handling  margin  taken  by  the  country 
elevator. 

Tables  A2  to  Al2  on  pages  23  to  35,  inclusive,  show  the  price 
paid  to  producers  for  wneat  at  the  country  elevators  in  typical 
producing  centers  averaged  for  the  jjrear,  the  terminal  price  for  cash 
grain  on  the  same  date  averaged  tor  the  year,  the  transportation 
cost  per  bushel,  and  the  handlmg  charges  calculated  as  above  indi- 
cated for  the  crop  years  1912-13,  1915-16,  and  1920-21.  While  a 
great  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  volume  of  transactions  sufficient 
to  produce  a  representative  average,  the  number  of  transactions  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  a  comparison  of  transportation  charges  or 
country-elevator  margins  as  between  different  shipping  and  receiving 
points. 

The  average  country-elevator  margin  on  wheat  shown  by  these 
tables  was,  in  1912-13,  6.15  cents  per  l)ushel;  in  1916-16,  7.76  cents 
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per  bushel;  and  in  1920-21,  16.21  cents  per  bushel.  The  average 
country-elevator  margin  in  1912-13  for  ISo.  1  and  No.  3  northern 
wheat  was  5.23  cents  per  bushel;  in  1915-16,  6.37  cents  per  bushel; 
and  in  1920-21,  6.38  cents  per  bushel;  as  shown  by  Chart  A,  nage 
20,  and  Table  Al.  page  21,  compiled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mission  under  substantially  the  same  method  as  that  used  by  the 
commission.  In  a  more  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Senate  Document  No.  40,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session,  the  buying  margins  on  all  grain  are  shown  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  those  indicated  in  Tables  A2  to  A12  and  were  3.55  cents 
per  bushel  in  1915-16,  6.03  cents  per  bushel  in  1916-17,  and  8.05 
cents  per  bushel  in  1919-'20. 
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Table  A1. — Average  buyina  margins  qf  difeifeKt  types  of  elevators  on  specified  grades  of 
grains  during  the  crop  years  1912-13  to  1916-17.^ 


PNAorak  Tni«e>CoattdsiloA] 

• 

KcrnDrtlHRi. 

No.  3  northern. 

Type  and  period. 

Number 
of  daily 

[  SUUFftaB. 

Average 

margin  in 

cents  var 

bosker. 

Number 
ofdaUy 
margins. 

Average 

margin  in 

cents  per 

bushel. 

1912-13. 
IndiTidoal  cooperatives 

949 

2,394 

339 

i              195 

+4.35 
+4.8i. 
+4.72 
+3.79 

i             176 

\               29 

49 

+5.79 

nonxmercial  lin«»  * . 

+6.56 

Independent 

+5.56 

InrHvidnal  mill 

Total 

3,877 

1 

+4.64 

254 

+5.83 

m9-l«. 
lodiTidaal  cooperatives 

1,334 

8,044 

641 

131 

+3.46 
+3.02 
+3.91 
+2.86 

7 
74 

+4.79 

roTnni«r<*i«l  linw *....  . 

+3.39 

Independent , 

Individual  mill 

• 

Total 

5,150 

+3'.5W 

81 

+3.52 

1914-15. 
Individual  cooperatives* 

1,482 

2,430 

503 

2T7 

+6.38 
+5.02 
+8.27 
+a»28 

617 

1,102 

303 

+8.44 

CommemfA]  lines  gy, , 

+8.67 

+9.34 

Individual  mill ,.         . 

Total « , 

4,0flS 

+5.99 

2,022 

+8.70 

1915-IS. 
Individual  cooperattre* 

3,6«9 
&,»1 

350 

+5.28 
+*» 
+6.54 
+7.58 

356 
830 
111 

+7.46 

Commercial  lines  * 

Independent 

IndivldiiAl  miU 

+7.12 
+7.66 

ToUl „ 

1K3» 

+5.50 

1,297 

+7.28 

»1«-I7. 

Individual  cooperatl*»- 

Commercial  lines « 

IndAp^vid^^t   ^ ..     .     ..^ 

2„MT 
9H 

+itr.gj 

+11.87 
+15.  IT 
+ia22 

703 

41 

'         +15.38 
+15.08 
+7.08 

Individual  miU , 

+  14.09 

Total ^ _ 

4,,im 

+ir.5& 

1,420 

+15.03 

Individual  coopera  tVm^ 

9,m 

15.588 
2,914 

+<J.3^ 
+5.39 
+7.04 
+7,15 

1,805 
2,738 

490 
41 

+10.47 

Conunerdal  lines  « -. 

Independent 

+9.68 
+8.46 

Individual  mill _ 

+14.09 

Total „ 

29, »» 

+5.95 

5,074 

+9.88 

^  DiiTerence  between  tlht  snmgsArily  prices  paid  by  ooaBl^t 
OflSB  freight)  at  whiclitto  gwMitml  wamter  of  caca  waa  soM  •»  th«- ; 


>  Includes  a  certain 
M  merchandisers  in 


of  airAwestem  Ones  owned  hj  or  i 
like  the  commerotal  feea. 


aaaci«d»f. 


pauAltaii 


1  marlcet  price 


wfth  mills,  but  which  operate 


It  seems  f  ai^ssfe  to  eoQclude,  therrfot ev  tbai  in  general  the  average 
buying  margiB  of  the  €OUtttTj  elerator  ai£  wheat  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  5  cents  per  bfsbel  in  1912-13, 6  ceatap^*  bushel  in  1915-16, 
and  13  cents  per  Vcrahcl  in  1920-21.  No  i^uare  has  been  or  can  be 
accurately  determitted  ^Aich  will  reflect  absolutely  the  proportion  of 
the  consumed*  doUar  represented  by  firci^bt,  owing  to  the  wide 
fluctuationa  in  the  diat«ncir  the  conu»odJty  m  tra'asf)orted  and  the 
rates  appKcable  to  the  various  commodities  which  may  enter  into  the 
article  purchased  by  the  Smtl  eonMuaer.  The  best  figures  obtainable, 
however,  indicate  that  transportation  re|>re8ented  in  1914  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent  of  the  sales  price  and  in  1921  approximately  10 
per  cent.  Digitized  by  LnOOgle 
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Chart  A  1. 
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:ablb  A2.— no.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  MINNEAPOLIS  FROM  EIGHT  TYPICAL 
POINTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  AND  MONTANA. 


1912-13 

1916-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

W  Price  to  producer 

09.8 
12.6 

Cents. 
9H.1 
12.3 

Cents. 

114.2 

19.9 

Eleyator  margin 

Cents. 
15.0 
97.4 

Cents. 
10.0 

12a  4 

Cents. 
21.  S 

rnnspoftation 

Terminal  price 

155.9 

p..  Table  A3.— NO.  2  NORTHERN  SPRING  WHEAT  AT  MINNEAPOLIS  FROM  20  TYPICAL 
frh  POINTS  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


191^13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  proaucer 

Transportation 

Cents. 

74.9 

7.4 

Cents. 

106.7 

7.4 

Cents. 
132.3 
12.4 

Elevator  margin 

Cents. 
2.9 
85.2 

Cents. 

7.4 

12a  6 

Cents. 
13.2 

Terminal  prl« 

167.9 

70678**— H,  Kept.  408,  pt.  4,  67-1 3 
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ABLB  A4.— NO.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHK/kT  A»  CKICAOO  FROM  17  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  AND  IOWA. 


1912-13 

lOW-l* 

["***! 

1012-13 

1015-16 

1020-21 

rice  to  producer 

'ra^nsportation 

Cetitt. 
75.4 
0.9 

Ctmn 

00.6 
0.0 

127.5 
16.8 

1 

r 
Ete^tonuarglh 

Genu. 
5.6 
90.0 

CenU. 

12.5 

122.0 

Genti. 
14.3 

Tfirrninal  prico 

158.6 

'   .'ABLB  A5.~N0.  8  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  CflKA^e  WKMi  10  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 

IOWA. 

- 

1012-13 

1015-16 

1020-21  1 

1012-13 

1015-16 

1020-21 

Genu, 
8D.0 
8.9 

Cmtt. 

106.7 

8.0 

CerUt. 

116.4 

15.1 

Eleyatormargiif 

Genu, 
4.7 
03.6 

Genu. 

»0.6 
114.1 

Getitt, 
23.8 

Pransportation^. ......... 

TfimilDal  pricfi. 

151.3 

lliOSS. 
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Chart  A  3. 
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Tablb  A0.-NO.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  ST.  LOXHS  FROM  12  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 

IOWA  AND  ILLINOIS. 


IM 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  prodooer 

Cenit. 
81.6 
6.7 

Gnrff. 

101.3 

6.9 

137.6 
11.9 

Elevator  marglii 

Centt, 
2.2 
90.4 

CeiUt, 
15.3 
123.5 

CnUM. 

8.8 

Transportation. 

TtrxDinal  prlcfe 

15&3 

TablI  A7.— no.  8  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  ST.  LOUIS  FROM  9  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 

IOWA. 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

CefOt. 

8ao 
ia8 

Omit, 
109.2 

ia9 

CenU, 

112.1 

17.4 

'Ble^ator  mmrgf  n 

CgnU, 
4.3 
95.1 

Crntt, 

4.2 

120.3 

26.3 

Tamliial  jwlce. 

155.8 
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Tablb  A8.~N0.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHAil>  AT  ^kLTIMORE  FROM  10  TYPICAL  POINTS 

IN  OHIO  ANDrlSTDIANA. 


1913-13 


1915-16 


UBO-ttl 


1913-13 


1915-16 


1920-21 


Price  to  prodacer. 
Transportatioii... 


CerUt. 

83.5 

9.1 


Centm 

113.8 

9.7 


145.9 
21.3 


Elevator  margin. 
Terminal  price... 


Cents. 
10.  B 
102.4 


CenU. 

4.0 

126.5 


CenU. 
7.9 
175.0 
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Chart  A  5. 
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Tablx  A9^N0.  2  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  NEW  YORK  FROM  11  TYPICAL  POINTS 
IN  IOWA,  ILLINOIS,  AND  OHIO. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

192(V-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920.21 

Price  to  producer 

Genu. 
82.6 
14.3 

Genu. 
105.6 
14.9 

Genu. 
141.7 
28.9 

Elevates  margin 

Genu. 

4.7 

10L6 

Genu, 

15.0 

135.5 

12.7 

Transportation 

Tonninal  iMica 

183.3 
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LB  AKW-NO.  8  HARD  WINTER  WBSA/T  AT  OMAHA  FROM  16  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 
COLORADO,  NEBRitSHA,  AlfD  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


* 

191»-1S 

19I84V 

"**l 

1912-18 
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1020-31 

B  topfx)dao€r 

73.^ 
8.0 
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Chart  A  7. 
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Tablb  AXl^NO.  2  HARD  WmTEB  WHEAT  TO  GALVESTON  FROM  6  TYPICAL  POINTS 

IN  TEXAS. 


Price  to  producer. 
Trmnsportatioii . . . 


191^13 


Oentt. 
80.1 
10.7 


1915-16 


Cent*. 

105.5 

11.3 


19S0-21 


Cent*. 
145.2 
31.3 


Elevatormargin. 
Terminal  price. . 


1912-13 


Cent*. 
8.1 
96.0 


1915-16 


CenU. 

6.1 

122.9 


1920-21 


Cent*. 
10.1 
176.6 


Table  Al2^NO.  8  HARD  WINTER  WHEAT  AT  GALVESTON  FROM  9  TYPICAL 
POINTS  IN  OKLAHOMA  AND  TEXAS. 

1913-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Prioe  to  producer 

Transportation.. 

Cent*. 
75.2 
13.9 

Cent*. 

101.9 

14.3 

Cent*. 
130.0 
28.7 

Elorator  niandn - 

Cent*. 
6.7 
95.8 

Cent*. 

2.4 

118.6 

Cent*. 
24.6 

183.3 

The  following  charts,  A8  to  Al3,  on  pages  36  to  46,' inclusive,  and 
Tables  A13  to  A22,  on  pages  37  to  47,  inclusive,  show  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  producer  tor  com  in  the  local  market,  the  amount  of 
freight  to  destmation,  the  margin  taken  by  the  local  and  terminal 
elevators,  and  the  ca^  price  at  terminal  market. 
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ILB  A13.— No.  3  MIXED  CORN  AT  MINWBAPQM8  FROM  SEVEN  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 

SOUTH'  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915^9 

•ttlHfl| 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

re  to  producer 

nsportation-r ......... 

40.5 
9.4 

I 

'CMte. 
42.0 
9.4 

36.9 
16.6 

■ 
Bleyatormarglii 

5.3 
55.2 

Centt, 
25.2 
76.6 

Centt. 
5.9 

TflTfPinftl  prk» 

59.3 

lUE  A14.— No. 

8  TKLXJOm  0ORN  AT  MIMIfEAPOlila  9R0V  SIX  TYPICAL   POINTS  IN 
ILLINOIS  AW*  IOWA. 

1913-13 

191&-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

» to  producer. 

CenU. 
43.7 
7.0 

CenU, 
52.7 
6.7 

CenU. 
40il 
11.9 

Bl^vfttor  margin 

CenU, 
5.0 
55.7 

CetiU, 
16.7 
76.1 

CenU, 
7.3 

QsportfttiOD. .......... 

Terminal  pnoe 

59.3 
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Chart  A  9. 
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Tabu  A15.— No. 


3  YELLOW  CORN  AT  CHICAGO   FROM   W    TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  IOWA, 
ILLINOIS,  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Cents. 
39.6 
7.2 

CenU. 
S9.7 
7.3 

CerUt. 

48.2 
13.4 

Elevator  margiii 

CenU. 

las 

57.6 

CenU. 

7.8 
74.8 

CenU. 
3.8 

TmnsiKirtAtloii 

Termioftl  piric©  ..,  ,.., 

65.4 

TABI.K   Aie.— No. 


3  MIXED  CORN  AT  CHICAGO    FROM  10   TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  IOWA 
AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

PriM  to  producer 

CenU. 
42.8 
11.7 

CenU. 
47.6 
11.7 

CenU. 
38.6 
21.0 

Elfmitor  margin 

CenU. 
S.2 
67.7 

CenU. 
14.8 
74.1 

CenU. 
5.5 

Tormioal  price  . . 

65.1 
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MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 


Chart  A  11. 
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Tabue  A19.— No.  2  lOXBD  CORN  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  FROM  10  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 
KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  AND  OKLAHOMA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  producer 

Centt, 

54.1 

4.6 

Cefdt. 

«4.9 

4.5 

Cenit. 

49.9 

9.2 

Elevator  margin 

Cents. 
U.l 
57.5 

Cents. 

1.9 

71.3 

Cents. 
0.8 

'PorxniBal  pric© 

59.9 

I  Loss. 
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Tajjlk  A20.~No.  3  YELLOW  CORN  AT  OMAHA,  FROM  10  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  NEBRASKA 

AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915-W 

mo^ 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  prcKlucer 

CenU. 

45.4 

5.5 

0M«. 

56.5 
5.5 

Cadi, 

89.4 
11.3 

Elevator  inar(^ 

Cents. 
4.3 
55.2 

CenU. 

8.8 
70.8 

Cents. 
5.8 

Transpjoriat  ion 

Temunal  price 

56.5 

Table  A21.— NO.  3  MIXED  CORN  AT  OMAHA  FEPM  SEVEN  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 
NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


! 

!  1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  producer 

Cents. 
41.1 
8.6 

Cents, 
U3 
a.0 

Cent*. 
36.1 
l&l 

Elevator  margin 

Cents. 
4.9 
54.6 

Cents, 
18.3 
69.2 

Cents. 
3.5 

Tr&nsportation 

Terminal  price 

54.7 
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MARKETING  AND  DISTBIBUTION. 
Chart  A  13. 
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Taalb  A22.— no.  2  YELLOW  CORN  AT -BALTIMORE  FROM  SIX  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 

ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  producer 

Xnuisportatlon 

Cents. 
49.4 
12.« 

Cenis. 
66.6 
13.3 

Cents, 
64.8 
27.8 

Elevator  margin 

CenU, 
4.1 
66.1 

Cents. 
2.6 
82.6 

Cent*. 
1.0 

Terminf^l  priw  i  r 

83.6 
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The  foHowing  eharts,  A14  to  A17/  on  pages  48  to  54,  and  Tables 
A23  to  A31.  on  pages  49  to  55,  show  the  price  received  hy  the  pro- 
ducer for  Darley  in  the  local  market,  the  amount  of  freight  u) 
destination,  the  margin  taken  by  the  local  aaid  terminal  eleTatois, 
and  the  cash  price  at  terminal  markets: 


Chart  A  14. 
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I^^BLK    A23.— NO.  4  BARLEY  AT  JFmNEAPOXIS  FROM  28  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA  AND  ilOOCnH  AND  .SaUiTH  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

E*riee  to  producer 

IVaiisportotion • 

Cefda. 

39.7 

5.5 

Cents. 
55.3 
5.4 

Cents. 
4a5 
9.4 

Slewtorinacgiii..^ 

Terminal  price 

Cents. 
7.2 
52.4 

Cents. 

7.0 

67.7 

Ce7its. 
8.2 
58.1 

TAiii.2  A24.— MEDIUM  BARLEY  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  FROM  12  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 


1912-13 


1915-16 


Ctnts.     Cents. 

Price  to  producer 42.9       54.8 

Transportation. |       7.2         7.2 


1920-21 


Cfenft. 
4L4 
12.3 


Elevator  margin.. 
Terminal  price. . . 


1912-13   1915-16 


Cents. 
2.4 
52.5 


Cents. 

5.8 
67.8 


1920-21 


Cents. 
6.2 
59.9 


Table  A25.— KO.  2  BARUEY  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  FROM  4  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA AND  ISOfi'm  ©AKOTA. 


1«2-13 

1915-16 

1920^ 

1912-13 

1015-15 

Cents. 
7.9 
69.0 

1920-21 

Price  to  prodiioer« 

Ctnts. 
39.2 

Cents. 
54.7 
6.4 

Cenie. 

43.6 

"      9.8 

Elervfttor  'inargi  n . . . . , . 

Cents. 
7.3 
63.0 

Cents. 
3.6 

Transportation- . . 

6.5 

TerTninftl  price 

59.0 

Table  ^86.-ija  8  BJLRliEY  AT  MINNEAPOms,  FROM  5  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA AND  :SOUTH  MMLOTA. 


Price  to  prodmer.. 
TransportfttioQ. . .. 


Jffl2-13 


Oents. 
.38.9 


1915-16 


Cents. 
59.5 
6.-3 


1920^ 


CentB. 
42.9 
10.7 


Elevaftor  jnacgi  n.. . 
Terminal  price 


1912'43 


Cents. 
7.7 
52.8 


4ai5^6 


Cents. 

2.7 

68.5 


192(^21 


Cents. 

1.7 

55.3 
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Table  A29.— MEDHTM  BARLEY  AT  CHICAOO,  FJBOM  12  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 


1913-13 

191i-afr 

1»-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

Price  to  producer 

Cents. 
42.8 
10.5 

10.7 

€Mt. 
41.4 

18.8 

liilevator  nariitn 

Cents. 
6.2 
59.5 

Cents. 
6.7 
72.1 

Cents. 
11.7 

Transportation 

TemiiiiAl  price 

71.9 

Table  A30.— NO.  4  BARLEY  AT  CHICAGO.  FROM  9  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  MINNESOTA  AND 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

Cents. 
6.1 
71.8 

1920-21 

Price  to  producer 

7  raiisponatiou. ......... 

Cents, 
44.1 
9.1 

Cents. 

06. « 

Cents 
45.7 
16.1 

Elevator  margin 

Cents. 
6.2 
59.4 

Cents. 
10.2 

TflmninAl  nrlrn 

72.0 
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Chart  A  17, 
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'Tamem  AU.— BBIWINQ  and  FBSD  BABLKT  at  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FROM  ft  TYPICAL 

POINTS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


191S-U 

191ft-16 

in^n 

1919-1) 
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1900^ 

Prftoetoprodooer 
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TermliiAl  prtoe 

75.2 
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T^e  following  diartd  Al8  to  A23  on  f^eoB  56  to  OCandTaMes  A32 
to  A39  on  pages  57  to  67  show  the  price  received  by  the  jpjroducer  for 
oato  lA  tb0  local  market,  the  amoua^  of  ireif^i  to  destination,  the 
miyrgin  tjtkftn  }}j  the  local  and  tenninal  elevatorsy  a-nH  the  ^^^  pri^^ 
at  termiAal  iuairket. 
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fCABLS  iL82^No.  8  WHITE  OATS  AT  lOIQ^SAPOLIS,  FBOM  18  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN 
MINNESOTA  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


19uf-13 

1915-18 

1020-21 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920.21 

l^ransportatioD 

Cmts.- 
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87.5 
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A8S.— No.  S  WHITB  0AT8  AT  OmCAOO.  FROM  20  TYPICAL 
IOWA,  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
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Dablb  A34.-NO.  2  WHITB  OATS  AT  CHICAGO,  FROM  6  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 
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191ft-W 
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43.1 
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Chart  A  20. 
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OPablS  A35.-NO.  3  WHITE  OATS  AT  NEW  YOBK.  FROM  13  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  IOWA, 

ILLINOIS.  AND  INblANA. 

1012-13 

191S*16 

nn-n 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

"^rioe  to  prodnoer 

CM*. 

tL5 

7.3 

7.« 

CMf. 
84.3 
12.8 

Bl<tviiiftir  iPM^n 

Cmta. 
3a3 

Onus, 
48 
48.7 

CenU, 
«.8 

Terminal  prlw 

53.5 
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AM.— NO.  8  WHITE  OATS  AT  ST.  LOOTS,  FEOM  20  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  ILLINOIS 

AND  IOWA. 


1912-13 

1915-16 

l«^2t 

■*. 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

rloe  to  producer 

Cents. 

31.9 

4.0 

4.0 

CMr. 
32.5 

Elevator  margiii.  ..••.... 

Cent*. 
0.9 
86.8 

CenU. 
2.8 
42.9 

2.5 

7.5 

Ttfininal  price  • 

42.5 

AJMsK  A37.— NO.  2  WHITE  OATS  AT  aT.  LOUIS.  TUp^  12  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  ILLINOIS 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21  1 

1912-13 

1915-16 

1920-21 

^Ttoe  to  prodocer 

32.5 
X9 

Omit. 

87.7 

8.1 

Cents. 
85.8 
5.5 

Elevmtor  mariKln 

Cents. 
6.9 
42.8 

Omtt. 
2.0 

42.8 

Cents. 
8.0 

43.8 
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Chart  A  22. 
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'ABUt  A38.— NO.  3  WHITE  OATS  AT  OXAHA,  TBOM  20  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  NEBRASKA 

AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
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L'raiuportation 


1912-13 


1915-11. 
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191^13 
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40.7 
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39.1 
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Chtrt  A  23. 
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A39.~NO.  2  WHITE  OATS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  FROM  4  TYPICAL  POINTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


191^13 
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3.5 
42.1 
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7.5 
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About  70  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  coarse 
rains  as  well  as  of  eottoo  are  received  at  the  wminals  in  the  first 
.alf  of  the  year  following  the  making  of  the  crop.  This  fact  is  thought 
^  auuiy  to  afiord  Of^MHtuiiity  for  speculators  or  eonTerteare  to  buy 
he  GFop  at  a  low  i^oe,  kold  it  through  storage  operatiims,  and  later 
o  sell  in  a  hi^ier  ma^et.  'Hfto  general  ifictpression  prevails  that 
Kriees  of  f  ana  ps-odnctft  during  tlie  ust  half  of  the  crop  year  are  gen- 
trmlly  higiier  uan  in  the  fir^  half,  aUowine  for  the  war^  for  stor* 
ige,  mterest;  and  otiier  cojrts  tibat  attttoh  later  the  cn^  is  ib  second 
lands.  A  nmnb.er  of  studies  have  been  made  to  detennine  the  truth 
>f  this  matter.  These  studies  indicate  rather  conclusively  that  over 
k  period  of  years  under  the  existing  system  ot  grain  marketing  the 
armer  who  has  sold  his  crop  soon  after  harvest  has  come  off  quite  as 
veil  as  the  farmer  who  has  neld  his  grain  and  sold  in  the  last  half  of 
>lie  year.  However^  it  seexns  certain  that  more  orderly  marketing 
>f  farm  crops — that  is,  a  more  even  flow  of  such  crops  from  the  farm 
n  response  to  market  demands  throughout  the  year — ^would  tend  to 
:^duce  market-price  fluctuations,  afford  less  opportunity  for  specu- 
lative operations,  and  reflect  baCT:  to  the  producer  a  more  even  and 
Gi  somewhat  hi^er  price. 
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Chapter  HI. 

FRUITS  AVD   VE&ETABLBS. 

Diagram  3,  opposite  this  page,  indicates  the  detcul  of  distril 
fruits  and  vegetables,  showing  the  agencies  to  which  the  f 
may  offer  his  product  in  hk  local  marKet  and  the  op^*ation  i 
bution  through  primary  and  terminal  markets,  ana  the  func 
be  performed  in  each  mstance*.  The  diagram  also  shows  \ 
tributinff  services  that  relate  to  the  movement  and  hand 
perishable  products. 

WU>B  ARBAS  or  PBODUOTION  AND  DISTBIBirnON. 

In  studying  the  distribution  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
first  consider  the  wide  areas  over  which  these  commodities 
duced  and  distributed.  People  in  cities  now  draw  their  majc 
plies  of  these  commodities  from  distant  points.  Areas  of  pre  ' 
may  be  hundreds  and  even  thousands  ot  miles  from  areas  of  < 
tion.  There  has  been  a  very  notice/tble  tendency  toward 
centration  of  fruit  and  vegetable  acreage  in  certain  sp 
restricted  districts.  In  other  words,  fruit  and  vegetable  groi 
become  a  specialized  business.  The  development  by  irri^t 
many  fertile  vallevs  and  districts  in  the  far  West  and  mc. 
proauction  in  Southern  States  account  for  much  of  the  fi^wth  ( 
mdustry.  The  prevailing  movement  of  these  commomties  is  | 
the  West  to  the  East  and  from  the  South  to  the  North. 

Chart  A24,  opposite  this  page,  shotrs  the  distribution  of  pr 
of  9,476  representative  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  See 
A40,  p.  69. 
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LONG-RAtTL  MOTBICIINT. 


Over  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial  fruits  and  v^etables  shipped 
in  this  country  otiginate  in  the  territory  west  of  the  iSssissippi  Hiver 
To  a  very  great  extent  this  production  is  consumed  in  the  easterx 
territory.  It  was  found  that  on  9,4?6  representative  cars  of  fruitc 
and  vegetables  the  average  haul  was  about  1,400  miles.  Shipiaentfi 
of  these  commodities  probably  represent  a  longer  haul  movement,  on 
the  whole,  than  any  other  important  line  of  commodities. 


DIFPERBNCS  IN  8BA80N8. 


The  difference  in  seasons  is  an  important  conjuration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  During  the  late 
winter  months  when  the  northern-grown  supplies  are  being  ^xhaoBted, 
new  crops  are  being  harvested  in  the  Soutn,  Southwest,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  must  be  carried  northward  and  eastward  so 
that  there  may  be  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  orchard  and  garden 
products. 

NO  OYBRLAPPINO  OF  8TO0K8. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  seasonal  commodities.  They  can 
not  be  held  beyond  their  normal  storage  season.  There  is  no  over- 
lapping of  stock3  from  one  year  to  another.  They  bear  their  own 
limitations  and  must  be  sola  while  in  prime  condition  or  loss  from 
deterioration  ensues.  Some  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  marketed 
immediately  following  harvest;  others,  like  {>otatoes,  apples,  noFthem 
onions,  and  cabbage,  have  a  several  months'  stori^e  period  covering 
the  time  of  nonproduction.  Generally  speaking,  the  perishable  nature 
of  these  commodities  sets  them  apart  from  most  other  farm  crops  and 
their  distribution  presents  certain  peculiar  and  complex  probltfns. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCINa  PRICE  TO  PRODUCER. 

Two  fundamentally  different  principles  govern  the  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer: First,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and,  second,  the  prin- 
ciple of  fixed  charges.  The  sale  price  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  rather  than  by 
cost  of  production.  The  powers  returns  are  largdy  determined  by 
the  wholesale  price,  which  is  a  fluctuating  factor. 

Out  of  the  fluctuating  wholesale  price  there  are  certain  fixed  chaiges 
in  distribution,  such  as  freight,  storage,  cartage,  interest,  insurance, 
and  the  semifixed  charge  of  labor,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  before  the 
producer  ^ets  anything  or  before  the  wholesale  distributor  can  be 

gaid  for  his  services,  or  gets  his  money  baok  on  goods  purchased, 
hanges  in  cost  of  distribution  up  to  the  time  goods  are  sold  at 
wholesale  are  largely  reflected  in  the  producer's  net  return.  For 
example,  increas^  transportation  charges,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
lea^t,  are  largely  borne  by  producers,  since  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  particularly  tree  fruits,  can  not  oe  quickly  r^ulated  to 
meet  new  conditions.  Once  produced,  the  crop  will  probably  be  sent 
to  market  even  if  the  returns  will  yield  only  a  litde  more  than  the 
costs  of  distribution,  including  transportation,  etc.,  and  irrespective 
of  cost  of  production. 
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Changes  in  the  costs  of  distribution  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  con- 
tuner  are  largely  reflected  in  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  While 
•he  price  paid  by  the  consumer  may  not  directly  affect  the  producer's 
>rice,  it  does  have  an  effect  upon  demand  and  in  this  way  an  influence 
ipon  price  to  the  producer. 

EFFECT  OF  LOW  PRICES. 

When  fruits  and  vegetables  sell  for  less  than  cost  of  production, 
th.©  inevitable  effect,  as  with  other  crops,  is  a  restriction  of  produc- 
tion. This  effect  may  not  be  immediately  felt,  however,  particularlv 
'with  tree  fruits.  It  requires  several  years  for  trees  to  come  into  full 
l>earing,  and  overproduction  as  the  result  of  excessive  planting  is  not 
felt  for  a  considerable  period.  A^ter  spending  as  many  as  10  or  15 
years  in  bringing  an  orchard  into  bearing,  the  owner  is  loath  to  puU 
out  his  trees  and  will  usually  wait  several  years  in  the  hope  that 

Srice  and  production  will  become  adjusted.  With  vegetables,  pro- 
uction  responds  more  auickly  to  demand,  and  yet,  when  districts 
have  once  become  devotea  to  specialized  crops,  the  tendency  is  to  re- 
main in  the  business,  even  wnen  it  has  become  xmprofitable.  In 
the  long  run,  curtailed  production  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  low  prices. 

LOCAL  MARKETS. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  employ  three  common  methods  in 
disposing  of  their  crops: 

(1)  SBpping  on  consignment. 

(2)  Selling  U>  cash  buyers  a(  point  of  origin. 

(3)  Marketing  xmder  a  cooperative  system. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  towns  or  cities,  growers  sometimes  dispose 
of  part  or  eyen  all  of  their  crops  by  direct  sale  to  the  consumer. 
In  the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  there  is  maintained  in  the  heart 
of  the  wholesale  district  a,  square  to  which,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  old  city  charter,  farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  may 
bring  their  produce  and  sell  directly  to  the  consumer.  Public  mar- 
kets of  this  Kind  are  foxmd  in  many  other  cities  and  towns. 

The  bulk  of  the  fresh  fruits  and  v^etables  is  transported  to 
market  by  rail,  although  the  movement  by  automobile  truck  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  item.  After  liauling  his  produce  to 
the  local  railway  station,  the  grower  may  ship  in  small  lots  or  in 
car  lots  to  a  commission  man,  or  he  may  sell  for  cash  to  a  wholesale 
buyer.  In  organized  districts  the  grower  mav  turn  his  product  over 
to  a  cooperative  marketing  association.  Tne  development  of  the 
canning,  drying,  and  preserving  industry  has  afforded  an  outlet  for 
a  certam  part  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  production.  Factories  are 
usually  situated  in  regions  of  production  so  that  sales  are  frequently 
made  direct  from  producer  to  manufacturer. 

GRADING  AND  PACKING. 

Growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  many  cases  sell  their  crops  in 
Ifae  field  or  orchard  to  wholesale  shippers  who  grade,  pack,  and 
ship  the  commodities  to  market.  In  nearly  all  commission  sales, 
however,  and  in  many  cash  sales,  the  grower  does  the  packing  aha 
grading.    Considering  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  as  a 
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whole  the  output  is  largdy  packed  %sA  grmded  by  growers  who : 
tain  their  owi^  packing  «ra  grading  estabUshnie&tSy  or  by  wholonala 
ahip|>ers*  There  has  developed  oiiring  recent  yeara,  howeT^,  ft 
growing  tentdency  toward  commimity  packing.  Under  this  systena, 
commodities  are  hauled  to  the  shippuij^  station  in  ihe  rough,  }u&t  as 
they  come  from  the  orchard  or  neld,  and  are  then  prepared  for 
market  in  centralized  pacing  bouses  aitaated  at  convement  ship- 
ping stations. 

ISOLATSD  GBOWER  HANIffiCAFPBD. 

The  is<^ated  grower  has  sot  ti»  adTantages  in  disposing  of  him 
product  t^t  are  enjorjred  by  the  grower  in  a  region  of  inteoBe  p]x>- 
auction.  This  is  especially  trae  of  peiiriiable  prmuels.  £ec»ioBiical 
methods  ci  handUii^  and  disElribabBg  are  in  a  cofisiderable  mei 
d^>endent  upon  T^ume.  FaiSiiieB  for  assembling  aaad  slii|: 
commodities  may  be  developecl  in  regions  of  large  production  n 
would  be  imfn-acticable  for  regkms  baying  a  relatr?^^  small  outpiit. 
Buyers  are  attracted  to  dntricts  wheee  they  may  porehaae  ia 
quantity. 

FKOiwcia  Mxxvr  Marm  oatcKLX. 

Once  produced,  fruits  and  vegetables  must  either  be  placed  inaa£a 
storage  or  moved  speedilv  towtfd  conamning  markets.  There  must 
be  fluid  movement  at  all  times.  It  is  necessary  in  many  cases  for 
shif^pers  to  start  oars  rolling  from  producing  regkms  to  important 

fateways  when  the  purchaser  or  ultunate  desti^alioil  is  not  kbowb. 
n  this  manner  commodities  are  brxraght  mcve  qmeUr  into  the 
vicinity  of  consuming  naaricets  and  ar^  stored  in  transit,  aiverted  or 
recons^ed  in  accordance  with  mdirisiet  needs  and  deveiopmeots. 
Inversion  aj^  storage4n-43rajS8Eit  service  are  exceedii^y  important. 

GOOPBBAXITa  AASKMBUNQ  A]n>  DORBIBUTION  rROM  LOCAL 'maJUEBT. 

Cooperative  handling  and  marketing  associations  exist  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  This  method  is  more  c<Ntnmcm  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East.  Extreme  distance  from  maricet  and  the  proUems 
of  rapidlT  increasing  production  have  been  important  influeneee  in 
the  oeveloiHnent  of  cooperation  in  the  West. 

The  community  packmg  house,  found  in  some  districts,  is  a  devel- 
opment at  cooperative  marketing  amcms  fruit  and  v^etaMe  growers. 
(mee  graded  and  packed,  the  output  of  cooperative  organizations  n 
usually  disposed  ot  through  the  imolesale  and  retail  channels  whi^ 
will  be  lat^  described. 

POOURO. 

The  practice  of  pooling  has  developed  to  a  certain  extent  in  co- 
operative marketing.  Imder  this  arrangement  growers  contribute 
to  a  pool  in  which  the  identity  of  the  incuvidual  grower's  product  is 
lost  and  each  contributor  receives  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total  return 
of  the  pool.  Uniformity  in  the  quality  oi  the  product  in  each  pool  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  system;  otherwise  the 
poor  iHX)duct  wiH  bring  down  the  price  of  the  good  and  result  in  dis- 
satisfaction amcmg  membos. 

IMFBOVB9  QRADSS   AUJ>  BfEAMHAWDtk 

A  noticeable  development  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has 
been  the  improvement  of  grades  and  standards:  much  mmw 
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can  still  be  made.  There  is  need  for  greater  standardization  of  con- 
twiers  and  for  more  uniformity  in  grades.  No  other  one  thing  will  add 
more  stability  to  the  industry.  State  and  Federal  authorities,  acting  by 
and  with  thie  advice  and  cooperation  of  interested  parties,  should 
establish  and  maintaia  standard  grades  and  standard  containers. 
The  producer  is  most  vitallv  concerned  in  the  proper  preparation  of 
his  product  for  market  and  nis  success  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the 
reputation  for  quality  and  uniformity  which  the  product  earns. 
Therefore,  as  a  general  rule  it  seems  that  the  grower,  acting  either 
individually  or  oooperativdv,  rather  than  the  buyer,  should  supervise 
ike  packing  and  grading  of  iresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

CABrLOT  DISTBIBUnON  IN   RBLATION  TO  THE   LOCAL  MABKBT. 

While  the  car-lot  distributor  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables,  this  agency^  acting  primarily  on  behalf 
of  the  grower,  is  so  closeljr  linked  up  with  the  local  market  as  to 
require  treatment  therewith.  Car4ot  distribution  is  based  on  a 
lai^  v<diime  of  business.  It  has  risen  to  importance  particularly  in 
centers  of  concentrated  plantinjg  where  the  production  is  imusually 
large.  There  are  speciauzed  districts  in  the  West  where  thousands 
of  cars  of  certain  iruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  from  a  rela- 
tively resUicted  area.  The  distiu>ution  of  this  enormous  production 
must  be  national  or  even  world-wide  in  its  scope. 

In  many  cases  both  private  and  cooperative  distributing  organiza- 
tions finance  production  by  advancing  cash  or  credit  to  cover  growing 
costs,  packing,  and  harvesting.  ^  Kepresentatives  of  the  private 
car4ot  <listributors  often  superintend  actual  packing,  growing, 
branding,  warehousing,  and  assemblii^  of  the  commodity  in  generd. 
The  chaise  for  car-lot  distribution  is  variable  and  depend  upon 
service.  It  seldom  exceeds  7i  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales,  and  wnen 
this  amount  is  charged  it  usually  covers  the  cost  of  supervision  at 
point  of  assembling,  auction  chai^ges^  if  any,  as  well  as  the  charge  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  selling  organization. 
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Chapter  IV. 

WOOL. 


Diagram  4,  opposite  this  page,  shows  the  detail  of  distribntkm  i 
wool  and  wool  products.  In  another  section  of  this  part  of  d 
report  will  be  found  statements  relating  to  the  conversion  of  wooL- 
cloth  into  men's  suits  and  the  distribution  through  retail  channds 


COTTON. 

Diagram  5,  opposite  this  page,  shows  the  detail  of  distribution  i 
cotton  and  cotton  products.  In  another  chapter  of  this  report  vi 
be  found  the  distribution  of  certain  cotton  products. 

DAIBT   PRODUCTTS. 

While  a  great  many  surveys  have  been  made  relative  to  the  pr 
duction  and  distribution  of  milk,  by  States  and  municipalities,  ai 
in  some  cases  in  cooperation  with  producers  and  distributors  the 
were  not  sufficient  correlated  data  to  serve  the  purpose  of  this  inqoir 
The  conunission  endeavored  to  correlate  the  result  of  all  previ<M 
surveys  and  to  secure  original  data  from  every  logical  source.  Ti 
in  itself  involved  an  immense  study,  but  the  mdustry  is  so  localis 
as  to  production  and  distribution,  that  it  coxild  not  be  sufficient 
reflected  on  a  national  basis.  Part  1  of  the  conmiission's  repa 
contains  comprehensive  figures  relative  to  dairy  production,  coi 
sumption,  ana  investment.  Diagram  6,  opposite  this  page,  shows 
detail  of  distribution  of  dairy  products. 

LIVE   STOCK 

Diagram  7,  opposite  this  page,  shows  the  detail  of  distribution  of  Ih 
stock  and  live-stock  products  and  by-products,  showing  the  ager  ' 
to  which  the  producer  may  offer  his  live  stock  in  his  local  market 
the  operation  of  distribution  to  the  terminal  markets  and  the  fun 
tions  to  be  performed  in  each  instance.  The  diagram  also  shoi 
the  contributing  services  which  relate  to  the  movement  and  handUi 
of  live  stock  and  the  distribution  of  live-stock  products  and  bj 
products.  In  other  chapters  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  conT( 
sion  and  distribution  of  oeef . 

The  production  of  Uve  stock  is  generally  centered  in  the  Middi 
West  and  the  ranges.  The  general  movement  of  live  stock  from  < 
phase  of  production  to  anotner  and  through  the  processes  of  pre] 
ration  for  food  is  from  West  to  East.  Montana^  Idaho,  W; 
ming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Tc 
are  the  so-caJled  ''range  States"  where  live  stock  is  raised 
pasture.     Eastern  Kansas,  eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  In(" 
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aiid.   Oliio  approximate  the  Com  Belt  States,  in  which  cattle  are 

Tsised   upon  the  farms  or  fed  and  fattened  for  market.    The  stock 

fed  smA  fattened  in  the  Com  Belt  States  is  generally  shipped  in 

from   tlie  range  State  to  primary  or  terminal  market,  where  it  is 

Y>ouglit  by  the  finiflhiTig  feeder  for  preparation  for  the  packer  market. 

Kentucky,    West  Vii^inia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  are  the  Blue 

Grass    States,  in  which  cattle  are  carried  from  breeding  stock  to 

finished  beef.     Practically  all  States  prodiJie  more  or  less  live  stock, 

but  the  forgoing  statement  represents  the  territory  from  which  the 

bulk  of  live  stock  comes. 

Charts  A25  to  A35,  on  pages  76  to  96,  and  tables  A41  to  A51^  on 
pages  77  to  97,  show  the  average  price  per  hmidred  poimds  received 
Dy  the  producer  after  deducting  freight,  feed,  yardage  charges,  and 
commission  charges,  togeUier  with  the  amoimt  and  tne  distribution 
of  those  charges. 
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Caiart  A25. 
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iLBr.E  A41. — Average  price  per  hundred  patindg  of  beef  steers  received  by  the  producer 
c^fter  deducting  freight^  feedj  yardage^  and  commission  charges  to  Fort  Worthy  Tex, 


Offossp«r 
hundrad- 
weight. 

Commis- 

5iQB. 

Feed  and 
yardage. 

Freight. 

Shipper 
receives. 

>ia-.13 ;.. 

M.19 
7.02 

10.05 
.06 
.07 

10.03 
.03 
.06 

10.13' 
.15 
.29 

$5.08 

H5-16 

6.78 
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6.47 
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Chart  A  26. 

LIVEr   STOCK 
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Ji-B  A42. — Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  beef  cattle  received  hv  the  producer 
fter  deducting  freight j  feed,  yardage,  ana  commission  diarges  to  National  Stoch  Yards, 
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weight. 

Cknmnis- 
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Chart  A  27. 
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.B  A43. — Average  price  per  hundred  powndM  of  all  cattle  received  by  the  producer  after 
dedticting  freight  J  feed y  yardage,  and  commission  charges  to  Denver,  Colo. 


Oraitptf 
liundred- 
wdglit. 

Conunis- 
sion. 

Feed  and 
yardage. 

Freight. 

Shipper 

L3 

M.40 
6.75 

SO.  05 
.06 
.09 

10.05 
.07 
.10 
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.24 
.44 

'  $6.10 
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6.37 
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6.00 
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Cluurt  A  28. 
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A.SI1E  A44. — Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  all  cattle  received  by  the  producer  after 
deducting  freight,  feedf  yardage,  ana  commiseion  charges  to  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Gross  per 
himdred- 
weigbt. 

Cominte- 
sion. 

Feed  and 
yardage. 

Freight. 
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reocdves. 

ia-13 
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6.76 
4.73 

iao7 

.06 
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.06 
.12 
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.12 
.39 
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Cbart  A  29. 
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5    A-45. — Average  'price  per  hundred  pounds  of  all  cattle  received  by  the  producer  after 
cMucting  freigni,  feed,  yarda^  and  tommiseion  charges  to  Chicago,  III. 
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Chart  A  30. 
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A  BUS  A46. — Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  heef  steers  received  by  the  producer  after 
deduciingfreig?U,feed,  yardage^  ana  commission  charges  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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Cliart  A  30. 
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Tablb  A46. — Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  beef  steers  received  by  the  producer  after 
reightjfeedf  yardage,  ana  commission  charges  to  Sioux  Cityj  lotua. 
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^Bi«B  A47 — Average  price  ver  hundred  pounds  of  beef  steers  received  by  the  producer 
OffUT  deductmg  freigntf  feea^  yardage^  and  commission  diarges  to  South  Omahay  Nebr. 
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CiMrt  A  32. 
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Tabls  A48. — Average  vrice  ver  hundred  pounds  of  hoga  received  hv  the  producer  after 
fledticting  freight,  feeif  yardage,  oritf  eommission  charges  to  Chicago,  lU, 


Orossper 

hUDjQFOQr 

weight. 
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sion. 
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yardage. 
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receives. 
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AJBi^s  A49. — Average  price  per  hundred  pounds  of  hogs  received  by  the  producer  after 
deducting  freighty  feed,  yardage,  and  commission  charges  to  South  (hnam,  Nehr, 
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C^art  A  34. 
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Chart  A  35. 
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s  A51. — Averaqe  price  ptr  hundnd  powkb  of  koga  received  by  the  producer  after 
deducting  freiglUy/eedf  yardage ^  and  commission  charges  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
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FOULTBT  Ain>  EGOS. 
BOOS. 

Eggs  are  a  highly  perishable  commodity,  for  the  most  part  t 
product  of  the  farm,  and  are  produced  in  practically  aO  pi ' 
the  country.    The  production  is  continuous  throughout  the 
year  but  greatly  accentuated  during  the  spring  and  summer,  wiut 
per  cent  of  the  year's  production  is  produced. 

While  in  various  sections  of  the  country  there  are  large  indi^ 
poultry  plants  for  the  intensive  production  of  eggs,  th©  vast  bdk 
commercial  eggs  is  produced  as  a  by-product  on  the  f anns  in  U 
Mississippi  VSffey  and  Com  Belt  States.    In  the  States  of  large » 

Jlus  production  the  producer  usually  sells  to  the  coimtrr  stm 
eeper  for  cash  or  in  exchange  for  merchandise.  In  some  ixustase^ 
however,  eggs  are  sold  to  traveling  collectors,  a  local  prodace** 
chant,  or  to  hucksters.  The  surplus  e^^  marketed  in  this  m&iEr 
generally  move  in  less  than  carload  sn^ments  to  primary  niirk 
where  thev  are  in  practically  all  cases  rehandled,  candled,  graded,  oi 
repacked  for  carload  shipment  to  terminal  markets  to  be  sold  direct^ 
to  a  distributor  or  consigned  to  a  commission  man  to  be  sold.  On  di 
Pacific  coast,  ^gs  are  distributed  principally  through  cooperain 
shipping  associations  and  shipped  east  in  carload  lots.  Because  iff 
are  extremely  fra^e,  as  well  as  highly  perishable,  tiliere  are  he»^ 
expenses  for  oreakage  and  deterioration. 

The  widespread  production  and  lar^e  consumption  of  eggs  ps- 
chased  directly  from  the  producer  or  through  the  local  deato  htn 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  develop  aumentic  price  data  dceft 
in  terms  of  general  average.  Table  A62  below  snows  the  avew 
prices  received  by  the  producer  for  the  years  1913-1921,  inclushr 

Table  A52. — Egg$ — Average  price  (cents  per  dozen)  received  by  the  farmcrt  on  the  JIM 
of  each  month  for  the  United  States,  191S-19tl. 

[Figures  supplied  by  Department  of  Agrloulture.] 


1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

vm 

» 

Jtknnftr^ .■ 

26.8 
22.8 
19.4 
16.4 
16.1 
16.9 
17.0 
17.2 
19.5 
23.4 
27.4 
33.0 

3a7 
28.4 
24.2 
17.6 
16.8 
17.3 
17.6 
18.2 
21.0 
23.5 
25.3 
29.7 

81.6 
29.2 
21.3 
16.6 
17.1 
16.6 
16.8 
17.0 
18.7 
22.3 
26.3 
30.6 

30.6 
26.8 
21.2 
17.9 
18.1 
19.0 
19.7 
20.7 
23.3 
28.1 
32.2 
38.1 

37.7 
35.8 
83.8 
25.9 
30.0 
81.1 
28.3 
20i8 
33.2 
37.4 
39.4 
43.3 

46.3 
49.4 
4a4 
31.2 
81.0 
29.8 
30.7 
34.4 
36.4 
41.6 
47.2 
65.0 

57.2 
48L3 
33.1 
84.3 
36.8 
88.6 
96.8 
38LS 
4U0 
44.7 
54.0 
61.9 

01.8 
56.9 
46.6 
8&8 
87.4 
37.0 
38.7 
4BL0 
44.2 
50.1 

n.9 

65.0 

fi.1 

February 

«Li 

March 

&1 

AprU 

TA 

May..::::::::::::::::::::::: 

ri 

Jnne 

Bt 

July 

2« 

August 

%i 

September 

fti 

October 

341 

November 

d! 

December .  ... 

ai 

In  Chapter  V  dealing  with  cold  storage  chart  A37  is  presented  shor- 
ing the  inflow  and  distribution  of  storage  holdings  of  eggs.  In  Chapter 
Vni  dealing  with  retailing,  the  prices  and  mai^ins  on  ^gs  are  pre 
sented  by  charts  D16-m,  Dl6-n,  and  D16-0. 


POt^I/TRY. 

The  handling  and  distribution   of  farm  p>oultry  are  similar  to 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  eggs.     Usually  tne  same  ag^Kies 
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milar  agencies  conduct  these  enterprises  on  practically  the  same 
(.  When  the  country  padcer  receives  poultry  it  is  sorted  and 
5r^  immediately  dressed  or  shipped  alive  to  distributors  or 
oaission  men  in  ihe  terminal  markets  or  placed  in  feeding  stations 
inal  preparation  for  marb^t.  Poultry  is  graded  as  to  size  and 
ity^  some  for  immediate  consumption  and  some  for  cold  storage. 

WHITE   POTATOES* 


he  white  potato  crop  is  ihe  most  important  vegetable  food  crop 
vn  in  the  United  States.  It  ranks  eighth  in  the  list  of  all  crops 
roint  of  total  value.  While  potatoes  are  grown  to  some  extent 
>ractically  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  many  States  in 
eh  production  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption, 
[any  Southern  States  grow  two  potato  crops  a  year,  but  southern 
itory  generally,  during  certain  periods  of  each  year,  is  dependent 
►n  supplies  from  Northern  States.  The  first  southern  crop  is 
vested  from  April  to  July  and  is  moved  at  time  of  digging,  with 

r^ult  that  Texas,  for  example^  may  be  shipping,  potatoes  north 
the  15th  of  June  and  be  receivmg  shipments  from  the  North  on 

30th  of  the  same  month. 

[*able  A53  below  shows  the  agricultural  production  of  potatoes 
States  for  the  period  1917-1921: 

Tablb  A53.— Pnxfttctton  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States,  1917-1921, 

[Bushels,  000  omitted.] 
(Department  of  Agriculture.] 
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ao,2SO 

2,247 

3,000 

4,370 

676 

3,190 

38,000 

11,172 

20^632 

1,236 

6,000 

10,800 

7,476 

4,600 

1,440 

1,606 

2,276 

16,000 

8,464 

13,600 

36,910 

34,996 

33,600 

13, 110 

9,463 

3,870 

7,200 

12,496 

4,446 

6,720 

4,888 

^962 

1,092 

1,600 

2,760 

^484 

£400 


22,400 
2,940 
8,380 
4,788 
650 
2,470 

34,960 
8,464 

24,400 

967 

4,000 

11,760 
5,220 
4,276 
2,866 
1,610 
3,500 

11,040 
7,760 

11,620 

28,660 

33,040 

32,760 
9,648 
6,954 
8,910 
8,190 

10,406 
4,240 
5,626 
3,500 
4,880 
1,666 
4,346 
3,866 
1,258 
2,460 


25,530 
1,428 
2,400 
2,790 
400 
1,800 

33,700 
7,968 

23,400 

013 

4,700 

13,794 
4,060 
3,760 
1,700 
1,190 
1,368 
7,646 
3,168 
6,200 

27,000 


28,884 
4,4^ 
6,626 
6,229 
4,060 
6,720 
6,168 
4,200 
2,346 
^000 
1,680 
1,600 
2,920 
2,775 
3698 


21,771 

1,905 

3,510 

4,000 

330 

2,700 

40,626 

14,040 

28,100 

1,680 

5,508 

18,480 

6,640 

4,186 

2,800 

1,628 

2,416 

11,600 

6,528 

7,930 

36,226 

33,264 

31,581 

10,560 

6,160 

6,567 

7,960 

8,416 

6,100 

6,643 

2,905 

1,860 

1,392 

1,766 

1,873 

2,590 

2,418 


37,152 
2,240 
3,750 
3,335 
345 
2^360 

33,910 
9,025 

21,886 

000 

3,185 

14,668 
4,660 
<648 
^660 
1,735 
1,564 
6,738 
3,570 
6,413 

37^380 

21,430 

27.S25 
4,128 
4,756 

11,620 

^160 
4,160 
3,770 
1.820 
2L4D0 

1,869 
3,6T2 
2,068 
1,815 
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states. 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

1.1 

6,416 
<650 
9,310 
1  276 
430 
4,847 
3,105 
6,084 
0,875 
8,100 
16,265 

7,020 
4,500 

11,876 
1,000 
425 
8,600 
1,539 
6,220 
8^580 
^600 

12,870 

2,280 
1,200 

^^ 
232 

2S0 
1,632 

540 
6,665 
6,875 
4,230 
?580 

4,400 

1,875 

9,490 

300 

860 

8,024 

540 

8,100 

^215 

9,800 

d 

442,566 

400,  U5 

322,887 

408,287 

S46,7» 

Montana.... 
Wyoming... 

Ooiorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Washington. 

Oregon , 

CaUfornia... 

Total. 


CARLOAD   SHIPMBNT8   BY   STATES   OF   OBIGIN,  1917-1921. 

Carload  shipment  figures  as  reported  by  the  carriers  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  only  partially  complete. 
They  are  a  useful  and  important  guide  but  can  not  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  total  movement  nor  can  they  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  accurately  comparing  the  movement  in  different  yearsj  since  each 

?'ear  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  complete,  by  the  mclusion  of 
actors  not  previously  covered. 

Table  A54  below  shows  the  carload  shipments,  by  States,  for  the 
same  period. 


CARLOAD   SHIPMENT  OF  POTATOES  1917-1921. 

Table  A54. 


Stetes. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1«1 


Maine 

New  York 

New  Jtfsey 

Pennsylvania.. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Florida 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota. . 
South  Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas ^ 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Co]<H'ado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.... 

OrcNgon 

Camomia 

AU  other 


19,688 
6,456 

11,402 
2,666 
2,536 

20,440 
3,395 
2,440 
4,284 
6,187 

10,283 

12,547 
440 


966 

1,518 

837 

717 

633 

1,063 

1,680 

663 

839 


Total. 


9,791 
667 
1,158 
5,830 
2,762 
3,436 
6,570 
2,409 

142;,  812 


16,048 

10,604 

6,113 

2,001 

1,444 

11,942 

5^554 

2,812 

4,846 

10,271 

18,453 

21,920 

934 

1,628 

1,223 

8,163 

824 

691 

586 

4,045 

2,317 


H145 

607 

816 

7,616 

2,257 

1,816 

10,983 

3,292 

169,260 


22,601 
11,399 
10,484 
3,538 
1,906 
12,399 
8,346 
1,217 
2,278 
11,844 
20,923 
24,347 


2,917 
^757 
2,534 
1,133 
968 


563 

806 


401 
12,765 
476 
875 
8,850 
4,005 
1,776 
9,0^1 
1,713 

177,082 


18,833 

12,643 

14,765 

4,760 

8,460 

15,064 

3,499 

3,009 

3,349 

9,539 

12,972 

21,511 

878 

1,620 

1,720 

2,389 

1,960 

904 


733 
579 


626 
444 

8,957 
480 


6,796 
8,216 
1,085 
9,296 


166,900 


ao»i8i 

10,497 

<7» 

3,«7S 

19,610 

3,538 

2,501 

2,341 

14,499 

14,009 

25,443 

122 

0,086 

3,063 

^467 

!^557 

835 

694 

1,143 

1,111 

2S3 

116 

1,227 

722 

U,92D 

1,111 

552 

4,753 
1,619 

213,584 
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-rket  prices  of  potatoes  for  the  months  from  September  to  May, 
sive,  are  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the  production  in  the 
3  of  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
•ado,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  California,  Washington,  South 
>ta|  and  Oregon,  all  of  which  are  important  shipping  States. 
uciioii  in  the  Centaral  and  Ohio  River  States,  while  used  largely 
ome  consumption,  has  an  important  price  influence.  Chart  A36 
%ge  102  shows  the  relationship  between  prices  and  production.  It 
be  observed  that  where  a  potato  harvest  falls  materially  under 
)00,000  bushels  prices  are  usually  high  during  the  following  spring 
ths;  if  the  crops  materially  exceed  400,000,000  bushels,  spring 
is  are  usually  low. 

METHODS   or  HANDLING  AND  MARKSTINQ   LATE  POTATO   CROPS. 

I  the  large  producing  sections  of  the  Northern,  Central,  and  East- 
States  potatoes  are  for  the  most  part  sold  for  cash  at  points  of 
in  in  wagon  or  truck  lodds.     The  grower  deUvers  his  crop  to  the 

Sing  stations,  generally  in  bulk.     The  stock  purchased  is  then 
d,  sacked,  stored,  and  loaded  by  the  wholesale  shippers,  who 
die  it  through  frost-proof  warehouses. 

.  wholesale  shipper  may  operate  as  manjr  as  60  to  150  branch 
ehouses  with  aT>uyer  in  charge  at  each  point.  At  practically  all 
iblished  shipping  points  there  is  at  least  one  and  sometimes  as 
ay  as  twent]^  warehouses.  Comparatively  few  shipments  are 
de  on  commission  from  the  territory  described.  In  some  instances 
wholesale  shipper  advances  money  to  the  grower  to  help  make 
crop. 

MSTHODS  OF  HANDLING  IN   WB8TERN  STATES. 

[n  the  West  it  is  customary  for  OTowers  to  grade  and  sack  their 
jB.ioes  and  sell  in  car-lots  or  toow  lots  of  more  than  a  carload  to 
ppers  for  cash.  In  some  instances  crops  are  contracted  at  stipu- 
ea  prices  in  advance  of  time  of  delivery,  in  which  case  the  producer 
quently  receives  a  payment  on  ticcoimt  to  aid  him  in  producing  or 
nresting  his  crop. 

COOPERATIYB  MARKBTINO. 

In  many  producing  sections  farmers'  cooperative  associati(ms 
ve  be^i  established  Tor  the  purpose  of  assembling  and  disposing  of 
e  potato  crops  of  their  members.  These  associations  for  the  most 
irt  seU  on  track  at  loading  stations,  either  to  wholesale  shippers  or 
traveling  buyers.  In  some  instances  arrangements  are  maoe  with 
ir  distributing  agencies,  which  handle  the  tonnage  on  commission 
'  at  a  spedfied  charge  per  car. 

)UTE  FROM  PBOiyuCER  TO  CONSUMER — FUNCTIONS   OF  THE   VARIOUS  BRANCHES   OF 

THE  TRADE. 

The  shipper  with  warehouse  facilities,  whether  individual,  firm, 
3rporation,  or  cooperative  produqers'  association,  acta  in  the  capacity 
t  a  reservoir  for  the  potatoes  which  are  usea  in  periods  oi  non- 
rodttetion.  In  this  way  the  surplus  at  harvest  time  is  absorbed  and 
eld  to  care  for  the  requirements  of  consumption  during  the  period 
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^>f  nonproductioii.     Growers  frequently  store  and  hold  their  potatoes 
or  late  market  rather  than  sell  for  cash  in  the  fall. 


r 


SHIPPmO  m  WINTER  MONTHS. 


i      Severe  hazards  are  encountered  in  shipping  potatoes  during  the  win- 
|ter  months.    Care  and  judgment  must  be  used  to  protect  wiipments 

If rona  frost  in  transit.     False  floors  and  side  linings  permittmg  the 
circulation  of  heat  from  various  types  of  stoves  used  lor  car  heating 
must;  frequently  be  provided.     Losses  incident  to  such  shipments  are 
&  considerable  item. 
I 


CITY  WHOLES ALSR. 


The  city  wholesaler  generally  secures  his  potatoes  from  the  stock 
held  by  shipping  wholesalers  or  warehouses  at  points  of  origin.  The 
former  cames  a  certain  supply  against  such  tune  as  weather  condi- 
tions may  cut  off  his  receipts,  and  for  the  piupose  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  retailer. 

retailers'  stocks. 

The  retailer  usually  carries  a  limited  stock  of  potatoes.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  where  there  are  no  wholesalers,  his  supply  musjb  be 
larger.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  tiie  public  to 
buy  new  potatoes  at  relatively  high  prices  when  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  old  potatoes  of  equal  food  value  available  at  low 
prices. 

southern  or  early  crop. 

The  southern  or  early  crop  is  not  stored,  but  is  used  for  immediate 
consumption.  While  m  some  districts  wholesalers  buy  unladed 
stock,  tne  crop  generally  is  graded,  sacked,  or  packed  in  oarrew,  and 
loaded  by  the  grower.  The  most  common  method  of  sale,  particu- 
larly in  areas  of  large  production,  is  to  buyers  who  pay  cash  on 
track  at  point  of  origin  and  assume  the  work  of  distnbution  from 
that  point.  In  some  cases  growing  organizations  sell  the  products 
of  a  group  of  producers.  Individual  growers  in  the  South  not  infre- 
quently consign  the  crop  to  conunission  merchants. 

70678**— H.  Kept.  408,  pt  4.  67-1^ 8 
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Chapter  V. 
MOTEMEirr  AST)  KASKETS. 

The  transportation  of  aOTicnltural  products  from  local  marketo  to 

frimary  ana  terminal  markets  is  comprehensively  covered  in  Part 
II  of  the  commission's  report,  entitled  "Transportation." 

The  rdationship  betwe^i  transportation  ana  marketing  and  dis- 
tribution is  so  intimate  that  distrioution  can  not  be  fullv  considered 
witJiout  careful  study  of  the  relationship  between  frei^t  rates  and 
commodity  prices. 

PRIMARY    MARKETS. 

Primary  markets  are  points  of  assembly  or  concentration  of  ship- 
ments from  numerous  local  mai^ets  to  be  transported  to  terminal 
markets.  No  definite  distinction  can  be  made  between  primary  and 
terminal  markets,  because  in  some  instances  shipments  are  made  for 
sale  at  the  first  point  of  concentration^  while  smiilar  shipments  are 
merely  consoUdated  and  forwarded  to  larger  or  oth^  markets.  For 
instance,  Minneapolis  is  both  a  primary  and  terminal  market  ior 
grain — a  primary  market  when  grain  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Chicago 
or  seaboard  and  a  terminal  market  when  grain  is  to  be  converted  into 
flour  in  Minneapolis  mills. 

TERMINAL   MARKETS. 

The  various  grains  move  in  carload  lots  or  ship  cargoes  to  terminal 
elevators  for  storage,  or  to  mill  elevators  for  conversion  into  food 
products,  and  are  probably  more  efficiently  handled  than  other  agri- 
cultural products,  with  the  possible  exqeption  of  Hve  stock. 

Live  stock  generally  enters  terminal  markets  either  in  carloads  of 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  or  in  combination  carload  ^pmaits,  moving 
directly  to  union  stockyards  accessible  to  the  various  packing  plants. 

Cotton  generally  enters  the  terminal  market  in  carload  lots  or  in 
considerable  shipments  by  water,  and  is  unloaded  on  wharves  or  into 
warehouses  publicly  operated  or  under  the  supervision  of  an  exchange. 

Terminal  market  f acihties,  generally  speaking,  have  not  kept  pace 
either  with  increase^  production  or  improved  transportation.  In  an 
earUer  chapter,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  move- 
ment of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased  about  fourfold  in  the 
last  20  years.  Most  markets  have  outgrown  the  present  facilities, 
and  the  problem  of  securing  improved  terminal  markets  is  one  of 
most  urgent  importance.  Tlie  wnolesaJe  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
in  each  city  is  usually  situated  in  a  fairly  compact  district;  in  the 
smaller  markets  the  wholesaler  is  frequently  located  adjacent  to  the 
tracks  of  the  railroad  serving  that  market.  This  arrangement 
makes  for  economical  handling.     In  most  of  the  older  cities,  however, 
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wholesale  market  was  established  years  ago,  before  rail  movements 
assumed  such  important  proportions,  and  when  the  principal 
•ce  of  supply  was  tne  immediate  surrounding  countryside.  Such 
liese  older  cities  as  enjoyed  water  transportation  generally  located 
market  place  for  perishable  products  at  the  waterside.  As  a 
it  of  these  early  influences,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that 
lesale  markets  are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  rail 
linals. 

3  cities  have  grown,  increasing  land  and  rental  values  and  the 
tia  of  custom  and  tradition  have  prevented  relocation  or  the 
•ovement  and  extension  of  wholesale  markets  in  accordance  with 
Is.  Changes  can  now  be  made  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
icipalities,  carriers,  and  wholesalers. 

'oduction  has  not  been  confined  to  territory  contiguous  to  any 
icular  railroads,  but  has  naturally  developed  wherever  land  was 
b  suitable  and  railroad  service  was  available.  The  result  has 
L  that  practically  every  railroad  entering  any  riven  market  con- 
ites  to  the  supply  of  perishables.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
and  distribution  of  these  products  increase  with  the  number  of 
ers  serving  the  particular  market. 

XIHIOAQO   WHOLESALE   ICARKET. 

licago,  which  is  served  by  some  27  trunk-line  railroads  and  sev- 
boat  lines,  furnishes  an  extreme  example.  The  wholesale  market 
ads  over  a  section  of  some  five  or  six  city  blocks  along  South 
3r  Street,  a  narrow  thoroughfare  at  the  north  end  of  what  is  known 
le  *4oop'' — one  of  the  most  congested  business  districts  in  the 
1.  The  rail  and  water  terminals  are  situated  at  distances  vary- 
•rom  4  blocks  to  2  miles  from  the  South  Water  Street  market, 
e  some  commodities,  notably  potatoes  and  watermelons,  are 
a,t  railroad  terminals,  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be 
)d  by  wagon  or  motor  truck  over  rough  streets,  across  and 
igh  the  most  congested  portion  of  the  city.  None  of  this  cart- 
r  rehandling  adds  in  any  way  to  the  value  of  the  product,  but 
es  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  distribution, 
riving  at  the  South  Water  Street  market,  fruits  and  vegetables 
,  in  a  large  measure  at  least,  be  unloaded,  and,  when  sold,  loaded 
again  transported  over  tne  same  routes,  no  inconsiderable 
on  beinjg  carted  back  to  the  railroad  yard  or  depot  from  which 
starteaon  their  citj-  journey.  Conditions  have  become  so 
us  that  the  citv  of  Chicago  is  euminating  the  established  market 
5stroying  South  Water  Street  in^its  present  form.  No  provisions 
been  made  for  a  new  wholesale  market.  A  mere  relocation  of 
vrholesale  district  can  not  materially  improve  the  present  un- 
>niic  methods  of  handling.  A  wholesale  railroad  terminal  to 
1  all  carriers  would  have  access  and  about  which  the  wholesale 
ct  could  be  established  is  the  pressing  need. 

NEW   YORK   CITY   WHOLESALE   MARKET. 

w  railroads  have  rail  terminal  facilities  in  New  York  City, 
ically  all  perishables,  whether  arriving  by  rail  or  boat,  are 
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delivered  onto  docks  controlled  by  tibie  different  comers.  Whole- 
sale markets  hare  been  established  on  many  of  these  docks,  so  thml 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  unloads  are  immediately  sold  right  at 
the  terminals.  Wholesale  stores  are  located  iJong  a  series  of  streets 
close  bjTy  to  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  receipts  is  carted  for 
disposition  at  wholesale. 

There  is  no  joining  of  carriers  in  the  common  use  oi  docks.     jPor 
example,  barreled  apples,  to  -meet  favorable  sale,  must  have  NTew^ 
York  Central  delivery;  boxed  apples,  on  the  contrary,  must  have 
Erie  delivery.    The  result  is  that  the  buyer  desirii^  to  purchase 
apples  packed  in  the  two  types  of  packages  secures  his  supplies  at  j 
two  different  docks  some  distance  apart.    If  the  same  buyer  desixes 
certain  other  fruits  or  vegetables  he  must  go  to  still  otner  docks. 
New  York  needs  a  unification  of  docks.     While  no  one  dock  could 
be  developed  sufficiently  lar^e  to  handle  all  of   the  various   lirkes 
of  perishables,  docks  might  be  set  aside  for  the  handling  of  ^veo 
commodities,  such,  for  example,  as  an  apple  dock,  a  potato,  cab- 
bage,  and  onion  dock,  a  general  .fresh  v^etable  dock,  etc..  and 
then,  r^ardless  of  which  particular  railroad  enjoyed  the  haul,  the 
delivery  of  the  commodity  should  be  at  the  particular  dock  for  that 
particular  commodity.     Such  docks  should  be  as  closely  contiguous 
as  possible,  so  that  the  wholesale  district  might  be  more  centralized 
and  unified. 

PTTTSBUKGH  WHOLESALE   MARKET. 

Pittsburgh  is  more  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  terminal 
facilities  than  many  cities.  A  team  track  produce  y^:^  with  a  cap»t3- 
ity  of  about  530  cars  has  been  established  on  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road.  Practically  all  of  the  produce  brought  into  Pittsburgh  is 
handled  through  this  yard.  From  60  to  65  per  cent  of  all  sales  made 
in  Pittsburgh  wholesale  market  are  made  to  <mt-of-town  buyers. 
The  centralization  of  the  wholesale  market  about  a  single  terminal 
makes  for  economy  and  efficiency,  by  eliminating  much  cartage  and 
rehandling.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  redistribution  to  sur- 
rounding territory. 

WHOLESALE   MARKETS  IN   OTHER  CITIBS. 

The  description  of  conditions  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Pitls- 
bu^h  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  of  me  older  and  lar?^  cities. 
Difficulties  in  such  cities  are  multiplied  by  the  number  <rf  raiboad 
lines  by  which  they  are  served.  A  unification  of  terminals  is  a  jHressiilg 
need  in  the  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

WHOLESALE   CHANNELS. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  usually  arrive  at  terminal  markets  in  car  lots, 
although  smaller  shipments  are  not  infre<|u^)t,  particularly  from 
near-by  territory.  Once  arrived  at  terminals,  these  conmxodities 
usually  reach  the  consumer  by  passing  throu^  (1)  wholesale  market^ 
(2)  retail  market.  In  some  cases  the  wholesale  market  is  subdividea 
into  a  wholesale  and  a  jobbing  market. 
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Agenciee  engaged  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vugetaU^  may  be  generally  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Wholesale 
operator  on  his  own  account,  (2)  commission  merchant,  (3)  broker, 
(4)  auction,  (5)  jobber.  In  many  cases  these  i^encies  are  erroneously 
indudod  imder  the  one  term,  "commission  merchant.''  The  car-lot 
distributor  who  plays  an  important  part  in  wholesale  distribution 
has  already  been  described  with  relation  to  the  local  market.  In 
naming  and  describing  the  different  agencies  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  tn.ey  do  not  constitute  a  chain,  but  represent  the  different 
optional  and  essential  channels  through  which  goods  may  flow. 

WHOLESALE   OPERATOR  ON   HIS   OWN   ACCOUNT. 

This  operator  may  be  situated  at  either  point  of  origin  or  destination 
or  may  nave  a  place  of  business  at  both  points.  He  invests  his  own 
money  or  credit  in  the  actual  purchase  of  the  commodity;  in  some 
cases  he  trades  and  packs  it  or  assembles  it,  pays  transportation, 
assumes  the  hazard,  and  finds  the  market  for  his  purchases. 

The  city  wholesaler's  field  of  distribution  is  generally  through  the 
wholesale  jobbers  and  retailers  and  then  to  the  consumer.  On  large 
markets  he  may  sell  in  car  lots,  truck  loads,  or  broken  lots  of  large 
volume.  Sales  may  be  made  to  wholesale  jobbers,  to  retailers,  or 
direct  to  the  final  users,  like  canners  or  bakers.  Frequently,  and 
especially  in  smaller  markets,  wholesaling  and  jobbing  are  performed 
by  a  single  agent. 

Those  engaged  in  the  wholesaling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  fre- 
quently make  direct  Advances  to  the  grower  or  in  other  ways  assist 
in  the  financing  of  production.  In  some  cases  interest  is  charged  on 
such  advances;  in  others,  not.  In  some  districts  production  is 
laigely  financed  by  wholesalers. 

Kaaiating  from  every  city  is  a  certain  field  of  distribution  in  smaller 
towns  and  cities.  The  dealers  in  these  latter  places  buy  from  the 
wholesalers  in  the  centrally  located  markets.  Distribution  to  the 
smaller  markets  may  be  by  car  lot,  less  than  car  lot,  or  express 
shipments  of  a  single  package.  The  small  dealer  is  often  inclined 
to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  filling  his  requirements  without  assuming 
the  hazard  of  large  advance  shipments.  We  thus  find  a  field  of 
wholesale  distribution  radiating  out  from  every  large  market. 

COMMISSION   MERCHANT. 

The  commission  merchant  is  one  who  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total  sales  price  offers  his  service  in  the  selling  of  any  particular 
commoditv.  Under  this  arrangement  the  commission  merchant 
becomes  the  agent  of  the  owner;  ne  has  physical  custody  of  the  com- 
modity and  the  proceeds  of  sales,  and  unless  specifically  directed,  by 
the  owner,  has  full  control  of  the  selling.  He  accounts  to  the  owner 
and  makes  collections.  He  ma^  sell  in  car  lots  on  track,  or  break  bulk 
and  make  sales  and  deliveries  in  small  lots  through  his  store.  His 
field  of  distribution  is  the  same  as  the  wholesale  operator  on  his  own 
account.  Through  the  wholesale  operator  and  the  commission  mer- 
chant;  the  grower  or  shipper  simply  finds  two  channels  of  reaching  the 
wholeside  market.  If  he  feels  that  the  cash  price  at  point  of  origin 
is  unsatisfactory,  or  if  there  are  no  purchasers  at  point  of  origin,  ne 
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may  consign  his  produce  for  sale  on  commission,  in  tiie  h(^>e  of  a  mon 
favorable  sale. 

like  the  wholesaler,  the  conmiission  merdiant  frequently  ad^ance^ 
money  to  finance  production  in  Tarious  districts. 

BBOK£R. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  brokers  are  foimd  in  all  important  markets^ 
Their  function  is  to  negotiate  sales  between  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  broker  is  distinguished  from  the  commission  merchant  in  that, 
except  in  special  cases,  he  is  legally  the  representative  of  both  the 
buyer  and  seller;  and  furthermore,  because  he  does  not  have  physical 
custody  of  the  commodity  or  of  the  funds  as  does  the  conmussion 
merchant.  In  the  case  of  specifJ  buying  and  selling  brokers,  however, 
these  agents  may  represent  their  particular  principals.  The  brokers 
usually  operate  on  a  per  car  basis  of  from  $10  tp  $25,  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  the  service. 

AUCTION. 

Auction  markets  are  found  in  a  number  of  our  important  centers 
of  population.  There  are  probably  not  to  exceed  20  in  the  United 
States — New  Yorjk  has  four,  Chicago  has  two.  The  auction  method 
of  sale  makes  for  .rapid  distribution.  The  goods  are  sent  to  the 
auction,  samples  are  displayed,  and  the  shipments  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  system  has  come  into  prominence  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  imported  goods  and  goods  wliich  are 
sufficiently  well  standardized  to  peimit  of  systematic  sampling. 
Many  car-lot  receivers  use  the  auction  to  alai^e  extent.  The  cost  of 
service  averages  from  2i  to  3  per  cent,  includmg  per  package  chaise 
to  buyers.  Anyone  with  established  credit  can  Did.  It  is  customary 
for  the  seller  to  have  an  accredited  representative  present  at  auction 
sales.  In  many  cases  growers'  assiociations  dispose  of  their  output 
in  this  manner.  The  sefler  or  seller's  agents  usually  have  the  privilege 
of  withdrawing  the  goods  from  sale  at  a  certain  point  in  the  biddi^ 
or  of  restricting  the  quantity  sold  to  a  recognized  Tnim'TniiTn  The 
seller  is  not  allowed  toT)id  upon  his  own  goods. 

WHOLESALE   JOBBER. 

The  jobber's  field  is  usually  a  specific  city  or  town  and  the  surround- 
ing territory.  He  may  buy  from  car-lot  distributors,  large  wholesalers, 
the  auction,  or  directly  from  the  producer  or  shipper  at  point  of 
origin.  His  purchases  may  be  straight  or  part  car-lots.  He  splits  up 
these  purchases  and  sells  them  in  small  lots  direct  to  retailers  or  fruit 
venders.  In  some  bases  jobbing  and  wholesaling  may  be  synony- 
mous. The  jobber  is  simply  a  wholesaler  who  gives  special  service 
in  the  way  of  credit,  deUvery,  and  special  attention  to  diversifi^  and 
small  sales.  Large  wholesalers  who  purchase  and  distribute  in  car- 
load lots  often  maintain  stores  in  which  they  do  a  jobbing  business. 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  far  West, 
Northwest,  Middle  West,  and  South,  there  are  fruit  and  v^etable 
wholesale  firms  often  called  jobbing  houses,  which  do  a  business 
similar  to  that  of  wholesale  grocers.  They  buy  in  car  lots,  draw 
from  considerable  territory  for  their  supplies,  carry  lines  in  season, 
frequently  pack  and  repack  commodities,  and  distribute  to  local 
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leteHers  by  truck  and  to  surrounding  territory  by  express  and  less 
tiuui  carload  freight.  In  the  West  some  of  the  wholesale  houses 
cover  as  much  as  200  or  300  miles  of  territory  and  employ  a  force 
of  traveling  salesmen.  Retailers  are  canvassed  at  regular  interrals 
l>y  agents. 

Occasionally  rumors  arise  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
destroyed  in  principiJ  markets  for  the  purpose  of  ennancing  the  value 
of  the  remainm^  supplies.  Investigations  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  by  vanous  governmental  agencies  to  determine  the  foimda- 
tion  for  such  rumors.  So  far  as  tne  commission  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  such  willful  destruc- 
tion has  occurred.  O^asionally  these  commodities  arrive  in  market 
in  a  frozen,  decayed,  or  otherwise  inedible  condition.  Shipments  are 
sometimes  condemned  by  local  boards  of  health  as  unfit  tor  human 
consumption.  The  destruction  of  these  shipments  is  sometimes  the 
cause  ol  the  rumors  mentioned. 

COIJ>   STOBAQE   IN   PBIMABT   AND  TERMINAL  MARKETS. 

Cold  storage  has  become  a  factor  of  vital  importance  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike  in  the  conservation  and  distribution  of  per- 
ishable products. 

In  the  primary  markets  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  have  become 
economic  necessities  in  precooling  or  chilling  products  until  sufficient 
volume  has  been  accumulated  for  economical  shipment.  In  the 
movement  from  primary  market  to  terminal  market,  transportation 
and  refrigeration  are  combined  for  the  conservation  of  perishable 
commodities  in  transit,  and  refrigerator  cars  become  teinporary  cold- 
storage  plants  when  they  enter  oversupplied  markets.  The  fact  that 
perishable  commodities  are  shipped  und!er  refrigeration  makes  it  pos- 
sible either  to  hold  shipments  on  the  tracks  imtil  surplus  products 
are  absorbed,  or  to  reconsign  to  another  market  in  need  of  such 
commodities.  The  meat-packing  industry,  as  a  result  of  its  organized 
storage  and  refrigeration  in  transit  f acihties,  can  supply  fresh  meat 
to  practically  every  consuming  market.  Without  refrigeration, 
slaughter  would  of  necessity  be  confined  to  local  distribution  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  production. 

There  is  also  another  class  of  temporary  cold  storage  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  extending  somewhat  the  comparatively  short 
seasons  during  which  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
available.  This  is  the  refrigeration  supplied  by  conoonission  mer- 
chants and  wholesale  receivers  for  the  protection  of  products  during 
their  distribution. 

The  laws  of  practically  all  States  recognize  the  desirability  of  tem- 
porary storage  and  exempt  from  marking  requirements  all  stock  held 
under  refrigeration  for  30  days  or  less. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  cold  storage  that  has  most  greatly  affected 
the  consuming  habits  of  the  American  people — the  cold  storage  which 
absorbs  the  surplus  of  the  seasonal  crop  of  semiperishable  com- 
modities and  makes  them  available  through  practically  the  entire 
year.  The  vast  metropolitan  centers  could  not  exist  without  re- 
nrigeration  storage  reservoirs  of  food  stocks.  In  its  economic  func- 
tion, cold  storage  tends  to  stabihze  market  prices  to  the  producer 
by  absorbing  into  reserve  stocks  the  excess  production  of  the  peak 
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producing  period  at  higher  prices  than  would  prevail  if  it  were 
sary  to  dispose  of  the  entire  crop  immediately  to  the  consuming  public 
It  also  serves  to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  normal  supply  of  sea- 
sonally produced  commodities  during  periods  of  deficient  production 
at  lower  prices  than  would  prevail  if  no  reserve  stock  were  available. 

The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  post-war  years  have  tended  to 
increase  cold-storage  facilities  rapidly,  and  it  now  seems  that  the 
existing  facilities  are  adequate  in  capacity  and  in  general  well  located 
with  reference  to  distribution.  In  lact,  during  the  depression  tiiere 
has  been  a  surplus  of  possibly  50  per  cent  of  total  available  ccdd- 
storage  space.  There  are  three  general  classes  of  cold-storage  ware- 
houses— public,  private,  and  combined  public  and  private.  The 
CTeater  percentage  of  cold-storage  space  is  of  the  first  class  or  public. 
rrivate  cold  storage  is  operated  exclusively  for  the  storage  of  products 
produced  or  dealt  m  by  the  owners.  The  combined  public  and  private 
cold-storage  warehouses  make  available  to  public  use  ihe  surplus 
space  not  required  by  private  owners. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
extensive  surveys  of  cold-storage  service  in  its  relation  to  the  con- 
servation of  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  fresh  meat  and  fresh 
meat  products,  fish,  frozen  small  fish,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  packing- 
house products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  cerea&, 
candy,  sorghums,  etc. 

The  general  services  performed  by  the  public  cold-storage  ware- 
houses mclude  the  receiving,  handling,  and  shipping  of  goods  to  And 
from  the  warehouse,  maintaming  proper  temperatures  for  the  various 
commodities  in  storage,  inspecting,  weighing,  repacking,  and  other 
special  services. 

The  operators  of  cold-storage  warehouses  are  a  considerable  factor 
in  financmg  perishable  products  in  cold  storage.  This  service  they  can 
well  render,  because  of  their  intimate  knowledge  and  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  collateral.  However,  in  many  mstances,  competitive 
conditions  have  created  a  tendency  to  make  excessive  loans  to  secure 
business,  and  this  has  operated  to  develop  speculation  in  perishable 
foods.  These  loans  are  based  on  negotiations  of  warehouse  receipts 
issued  under  the  so-called  warehouse  receipts  act,  which  has  now 
become  the  law  of  practically  all  the  States.  These  receipts  may 
also  be  used  as  collateral  security  for  loans  by  banking  institutions 
to  owners  of  the  products  in  cold  storage.  Uniformly  these  laws 
provide  that — 

A  warehouse  man  aihall  be  liable  for  any  Ices  or  injury  to  the  goods  caused  by  his 
failure  to  exercise  such  care  in  regard  to  them  as  a  reasonably  careful  owner  of  similar 
goods  would  exercise,  but  he  shall  not  be  liable,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  goods  which  could  not  have  been  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  such  care. 

The  development  of  the  cold-storage  industry  from  a  small  begin- 
ning[,  with  ice  as  a  refrigerant,  to  its  present  importance  with 
efficient  methods  of  mechanical  refrigeration,  has  been  extremely 
rapid.  While  they  are  not  general,  certain  abuses  have  developed 
within  the  cold-storage  industry  that  have  worked  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  both  the  public  and  the  industry  itself. 

Chart  A  37,  on  page  111,  shows  the  relationship  of  cold  storage 
to  the  distribution  of  ^gs.    See  Table  A  6£,  on  page  113. 
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ThaLK  A55. — Coldrstorage  holdings  of  case  egqs  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  ef  Markets  and 

Crop  EstmuUes, 


I>ate. 


1915  1910 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


haruaj 

February.. 

Mirch 

AprIL 

MV 

Jane 

July 

Apgust 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


6,028,812 


1,507,720 

457,954 

34,761 

963,644 

2,327,174 

4,599,167 

5,574,433 

6,060,129 


5,682,950  5,600.199 
5,019,022  4,867,600 
3,686,533  3,984,534 
2,787,802  2,146,364 


919,531 

148^943 

6,891 

190^358 

2,104,797 

4,921,674 

6,616,890 

6,894,544 

6, 436, 234 

6,837,302 

4,638,425 

2,948,230 


1,300,280 

199,511 

20,187 

3fi,962 

2,957,086 

5,499,208 

6,554,486 

6,568,494 

6,265,065 

6,369,403 

3,811,985 

2,070,529 


739,645 
*  130,009 
26,285 
319,508 
3,278,247 
6,098,448 
7,668^841 
7,849,778 
7,684,946 
6, 858, 081 
5,087,230 
3,340,509 


542,146 
342,140 
28,849 
121,733 
135, 117 
142,957 
747,077 
871,930 
371,938 
295,313 
837,960 
824,473 


406,343 

43,440 

43,050 

1,926,106 

4,909,309 
6,843,993 
7,633,765 
7,604,995 
7,209,645 
6,269,083 
4,380,004 
2,402,656 


889,076 

179,326 

13,132 


Chart  A  38  on  page  112  reflects  the  cold-storage  holdings  of  apples 
durmg  the  intervals  between  crops.     See  Table  A  56  below. 

Table  A56. — Cold-storage  holdings  of  apples  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and 

Crop  Estimates. 

BOXED. 


Date. 


ivmuj.. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Oct.l 

Oct.  15.... 

Nov.i 

Nov. 15. . . 
Dec.l...;. 
Dec.  15... 


1916 


1,363,784 
1,147,044 
774,489 
447,076 
176;  102 
47,399 


353,425 

596,425 

919,004 

1,228,188 


1916 


1,069,168 
912,808 
698,811 
422,644 
236,221 
85,948 


393,739 

729, 917 

1,132,512 

1,325,742 


1917 


1,451,908 
1,263,500 
882,009 
501,499 
265,266 
82,136 


889,506 

738,669 

1,267,281 

1,494,263 


1918 


1,844,740 

1,730,625 

1,254,540 

805,236 

321,886 

57,427 


257,040 

837,514 

1,314,634 

1,648,491 

1,769,514 


1919 


1,712,242 

1,401,543 

810, 274 

469,943 

181,786 

66,623 

146,793 

686,184 

1,414,748 

2,229,556 

2,597,511 

2,869,088 


1920 


2,836,023 

2,432,111 

1,776,928 

993,972 

532,742 

148,994 

92,463 


959,240 


2,216,840 


1921 


2,419,812 

2,088,555 

1,629,895 

1,182,786 

669,825 

275,375 

222,204 


1,821,455 


3,700,297 


1922 


3,687,091 
2,880,132 
2,069,768 


BARRELED. 


Date. 


Janoftiy... 
February. 
March.... 
April 

M»y 

June 

Oct.l 

Oct.  15.... 
Nov.l.... 
Nov. 15... 

Dec.l 

D«i,l5.... 


1915 


2,929,441 

2,437,644 

1,716,430 

896,041 

299,111 

60,812 


1,671,942 
3,092,556 
3,512,178 
4,213,203 


1916 


3,743,065 
3,323,650 
2,543,034 
1,660,965 
798,704 
217,586 


1,207,472 
2,529,821 
3,157,095 
3,166,301 


1917 


2,680,249 
2, 121, 206 
1,660,042 
1,043,606 
542,559 
.183,150 


1,310,548 
2,557,599 
2,921,904 
3,196,027 


1918 


2,753,784 

2,226,324 

1,675,372 

977,859 

355,701 

101,403 


1,471,731 
2,914,828 
3,362,360 
3,279,820 
3,104,060 


1919 


1920 


I 


581, 
703, 
961, 
486, 
197, 
68, 
824, 
002, 
108, 
382, 
325, 
010, 


2,692,731 

2,091,783 

1,384,710 

704,631 

273,717 

64,376 

461,514 


3,515,731 


337 


l|  4,570,067 


1921 


3,965,795 

3,016,100 

2,019,646 

1,026,739 

448,874 

170, 101 

669,828 


1,821,647 


1,979,098 


1922 


1,741,620 

1,424,025 

988,557 


IJirORAGE   WAREHOUSES. 

There  is  an  almost  entire  lack  of  data  relating  to  warehousing 
location  or  adequacy.  However,  it  is  known  that  there  is  insuflBcient 
warehouse  space  for  a  variety  of  agricultural  crops  in  local  market. 
For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets, 
has  been  engaged  in  maldng  surveys  of  warehousing  in  its  relation 
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to  the  conservation  of  products  and  protection  of  crops  as  &  safe 
basis  for  issuing  collateral  warehouse  receipts. 

The  insufficiency  of  warehouses  in  producing  centers  of  seasonal 
crops  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  prove  commercially 
profitable  because  of  the  idle  investment  between  periods  of  crop 
movement.  When  the  production  of  a  commodity  is  seasonal  but  is 
consumed  throughout  the  year,  the  greater  the  extent  to  whicli  it  is 
stored  in  the  areas  of  production  and  the  more  evenly  it  moves  to 
market  throughout  the  year  to  meet  market  demand  the  greater  -will 
be  the  economy  of  distribution. 
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Chapteb  VI. 

COWEESIOH. 

It  is  quite  generally  known  that  it  costs  more  to  sell  and  deliver  the 
marketable  products  into  which  agricultural  commodities  are  con- 
verted than  to  produce  and  manmacture  them.  However,  it  can 
not  be  generally  realized,  or  greater  efforts  would  be  made  to 
reduce  tne  cost  of  marketing  and  distribution.  On  the  basis  of  the 
vast  operation  of  agriculture  and  business,  a  very  slight  improvement 
in  methods  might  readily  effect  a  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  existing  system  of  distributicm  of  manufactured  goods  is  the 
result  of  a  sradual  adaptation  of  earlier  methods,  when  needs  were 
comparatively  few  and  simple,  when  production,  manufacture,  and 
market  were  localized,  and  when  each  community  was  comparatively 
self-sustaining.  In  those  days  the  farmer  took  his  wheat  to  the  mill 
and  had  it  ground  and  took  away  flour  and  bran.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  practically  all  goods  were  custom  made.  The  consumers  could 
tell  me  manufacturer  what  they  required  and  the  manufacturer 
could  convey  to  the  producer  information  as  to  his  needs  of  raw 
materials. 

The  methods  were  ratha:  crude,  in  contrast  with  the  highly  spe- 
cialized^ practices  of  the  present  time,  but  there  was  little  mis- 
direction of  energy  in  the  matter  of  distribution.  There  was,  of 
course,  considerable  time  consumed  in  bargaining,  and  manufac- 
turing costs  were  higher  because  of  lack  of  machinery  and  labor-saving 
devices,  but  the  costs  of  distribution  were  low  in  comparison  witn 
the  costs  of  manufacture. 

There  was  Uttle  or  no  overproduction,  and  manufactured  com- 
modities were  handled  and  delivered  in  bulk,  and  much  of  the  manu- 
facture was  carried  on  in  the  home. 

With  this  condition  as  a  starting  point,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
ffideration  the  rapid  development  oi  our  country^  the  extension  of 
transportation  systems,  and  the  industrial  activities  growing  out  of 
the  development  of  our  mineral  and  forest  products.  People  engaged 
in  these  activities  had  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  continent  came  into  development,  and  goods  had  to  be 
transported  long  distances.  Throu^  unmigration  our  population 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  manufacturer's  abihty  to  supply  it 
without  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  methods. 

In  response  to  this  requirement,  ma<3iinery  was  invented  and 
labor-savmg  methods  devised.  The  manufacturer  had  but  two 
probl^ns — to  make  and  deliver.  He  turned  over  deliv^  to  manuf  ac* 
turers'  agents,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  other  agencies  that  came 
into  being  in  response  to  an  indicated  need  of  distributive  service. 
For  a  considerable  time  the  demand  exceeded  the  capacity  of  manu- 
facturers, and  the  entire  effort  was  to  devise  improved  methods 
of  mechanical  production. 
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Improved  methods  of  manufacture  through  the  replacement  of 
hand  labor  with  machmery  increased  the  volume  of  production 
rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  decreased  manufacturing  costs.  With 
increased  production  demand  was  more  easily  satisfied,  with  the 
result  that  the  volume  of  production  at  times  exceeded  the  normal 
requirement,  and  manufacturers  found  it  necessary  to  create  new^ 
demand;  selling  costs  were  then  materially  increased  and  ereater 
effort  was  made  to  force  goods  through  the  channels  of  distribution. 

By  turning  the  problems  of  distribution  over  to  other  agencies  the 
manufacturer  lost  his  intimate  touch  with  consumer  needs  and  de- 
pended upon  the  wholesaler  and  the  other  agencies  to  reflect  the 
f)robable  consumer  req[uirements.  Under  liberal  governmental  postal 
aws,  fostering  educational  opportunity,  monthly  and  weekly  maga- 
zines and  papers  of  wide  circulation  came  into  existence  about  1^0 
and  increased  rapidly  in  number  xmtil  about  1910.  These  maga- 
zines offered  an  opportunity  for  wide  exploitation  of  manufactured 
goods.  However,  to  realize  a  profitable  return  on  advertising,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  makers  of  goods  to  identify  their  products  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

This  led  to  increased  branding  and  trade-marking  of  goods  and 
packaging  of  foodstuffs.  With  the  opportunity  offered  through  wide-  \ 
spread  circulation  of  advertising  meoiums,  there  developed  broadcast 
distribution  of  goods  and  a  competition  between  manufacturers  of 
parallel  articles  for  national  markets.  This  competition  reflected 
itself  in  a  further  effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  improve 
methods  of  manufacture  and  secure  economies  of  large  volume  pro- 
duction. Competition  was  not  confined,  however,  to  production,  Dut 
extended  to  the  purchase  of  more  advertising  space  in  a  lai^^r  numr 
her  of  pubUcations  and  an  increased  selling  effort  of  most  mtensive 
character. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  selling  organizations  calling  upon  the 
wholesalers,  manufacturers  organized  specialty  selling,  in  which  they 
employed  men  to  call  upon  retailers,  distribute  samples,  and  utilize 
sucn  devices  as  would  tend  to  compel  retailers  to  purchase  goods 
through  the  wholesaler.  Each  new  selling  device  was  adopted  by 
competitive  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  the  distribution  of 
manufactured  soods  became  a  competition  of  spending,  until  it  de- 
veloped a  burden  of  distributive  costs  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
commodities  distributed.  However,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  competition  of  identified  goods  there  has  de- 
veloped a  greater  excellence,  uniformity,  convenience,  hygienic  pro- 
tection of  foodstuffs  and  a  radical  change  in  the  living  habits  of^the 
American  people.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  advantages  do 
not  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  disproportionate  cost  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  necessities. 

Chart  B  1  on  page  117  shows  the  distribution  of  the  dollar  received 
by  the  manufacturer  from  the  wholesaler  into  cost  of  materials, 
cost  of  manufacture,  operating  expenses,  and  profit  for  eight  groups 
of  trade-marked  food  commomties: 
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Obh  b  1. 


DOLLAA  eeCBrVED  FQOM  WHOLe5AL&l2 

A5  SHOWN  BY  THe  C0M6INED    PVftRAG&     rHGUf2e-S  OF- 

«»  a  GROUPS  OF-  TRaKMAKKeO   FOOD  COMnODlTIC^ 

!«>  WC  J9n  »9«  1919  1920  192) 


OQOSS   H#Q6IN 


COST 


^  ^  y  y  y  ^  ^  ^  /.^  /  y  y  /  ^^  y  /  /  /A 


Table  B1, — Eighi  groups  of  trad^marked  food  commodities. 


1013 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Cents. 
48.09 
13.31 

Cents. 
47.52 
16.32 

Ctrnts. 
52.65 
14.54 

Cents. 
56.49 
14. 84 

Cents. 
52,77 
15.44 

Cents. 
54.61 
17.59 

Cents. 
43.74 

Cost  <rf  manafncture 

17.80 

Total 

61.40 

^.84 

67.19 

71.33 

68.21 

72.20 

61.63 

Mtapn 

38.60 
10.24 

36.16 

8.88 

32. 81 

iai6 

28.07 
7.23 

31.79 
a45 

27.80 
3.94 

38.37 

8.68 

' 

Because  trade-marked  goods  have  to  a  degree  an'  established  value 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  manufacturer  to 
absorb  out  of  profits  increases  in  costs  of  material,  operation,  and 
distribution  when  such  advances  appear  to  be  of  temporary  character; 
and  there  is  a  like  tendency  to  aosorb  in  profit  such  advantages  as 
maybe  derived  from  reductions  in  cost  of  material,  manufacture,  and 
operation. 

Charts  B  2  to  B  10  showing  the  manufacturer'^  distribution  of  the 
dollar  the  wholesaler  pays  for  the  merchandise  are  given  for  specified 
commodities  on  pages  118  to  126,  inclusive. 
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Chart  B  2. 

fSOLLED     OPTS 

MANUMCTUCERf^     DISTOIDOTIOM    om  thk    DCX.UV2 
THft   WYiOLtS^Uttl     Pf^S    rat  nCRCHAIlDl^ 


(3K?055  MflRGirr 


MflMUFOCTURER^ 
COST 


Table  B2.— Rolled  oats. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

CenU. 
36.82 
11,44 

Cents. 
41.81 
12.97 

CenU. 
44.06 
14.62 

CenU. 
49.50 
13.20 

CenU. 
38.44 
17.32 

CenU. 
40.77 
15.88 

Genu. 
3a  77 

Cnst  o^inannfftctiire. . . 

1171 

Total 

48.26 

64.78 

6&68 

62.70 

65.76 

56.65 

.    43.tf 

Marrin 

61.74 
12.01 

46.22 
13.60 

41.32 
14.62 

87.30 
14.02 

44.24 

i&n 

43.35 
9109 

S6.S3 

Profit!^...:::;;:::;::::::::::::* 

19l3I 
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Chart  B  3. 


CORN  FLAK&5 

Ml^hUIHKTUReR*^    DI5TI2IBUriON  Of«--TO»  OOLLUB 
THB  WHOLCJflLtR     PttY5  P<m   MCRCHflNDI^fc 


top 


GR055  IWPGIN 


MRMOHCTW2£R> 
C05T 


Table  B  3.— Cornflakes. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Ctntt, 
36.19 
9.09 

Ctntt. 
50.51 
10.65 

CentB. 
50.34 
10.66 

Ceni9. 
SO.  28 
9.64 

Cents. 
47.94 
8.99 

Cents. 
57.49 
12.91 

Cents. 
39.19 

Cost  of  maDufacture 

11.11 

ToUl 

45.28 

61.16 

70.00 

68.92 

56.93 

70.40 

50.30 

Marrlit 

54.72 

7.47 

38.84 
.57 

30.00 
4.63 

31.08 
7.17 

43.07 
13,88 

29.60 
4.43 

49.^0 

prctft 

11.44 

70678*'— H.  Kept.  408,  pt.  4,  67-1 9 
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Chart  B  4. 


CflNNeO    MILK 

M^NUMCTURBC'^    Dl3TI2IBaTION   o#^  th»    DOLLI^Q 
TMft  WHOLC:3«L&©    P«Y3   P-Oft  MeSCCHUNOI^fr 


192D 


MflN0FflCTO(e£R^, 
CO>T  < 


Table  B  4. — Canned  milk. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1031 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Cents. 
67.605 
9.145 

Cents. 

67.185 
8.475 

Cents. 
67.445 
8.095 

Cents. 
80.44 
10.33 

CenU. 
73.645 
9.67 

Cents. 
78.145 
12.24 

Cemtf. 
04  915 

Cost  of  manufacture 

11  9S 

Total 

76.750 

75.660 

75.540 

90.77 

83.815 

90.385 

75  785 

Margin 

23.25 
12.17 

24.34 
14.33 

24.46 
9.425 

9.23 
.71 

16.685 
4.83 

9.615 
13.145 

23.235 
4  335 

Profit 

>L08S. 
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fnANOMCTOeCl^  DI5TRlB0mON   OF-TH»  OOUU\Q. 
TH»  WHOaJb^AUb     PAY?   JFom  mtOCH^tiOt^ 


WHNUMCTUQWi 
CO>T 


Table  B  b.— Bread. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Cents. 
44.40 
26.70 

CenU. 
51.80 
23.30 

Cents. 
45.10 
22.00 

Cents. 
57.90 
21.40 

CenU. 
56.00 
22.10 

Cents. 
55.30 
19.70 

Cents, 
47.70 

CoMt  of  mftTinfa'^iir^ 

25.90 

Total 

71.10 

75.10 

67.10 

79.30 

78.10 

75.00 

73.60 

Mi^n 

28.90 
8.90 

24.90 
5.60 

32.90 
14.10 

20.70 
3.60 

21.90 
4.40 

25.00 
9.09 

26.40 

Pro&. 

7.10 
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Chart  B  6. 


PEAMUT  DUTT&R 

MANUMKrTOReW    OI5TRI5OTION  of-thbt   tyOLLfiO, 

I9l>  19l€  1917  1915  »9l9       i920  %> 


MAHUrpCTUmRf> 
6R0$)  MAR6IN 


C05T  ^ 


AGRICULTURAL  inQumr 


i^TTV  /V  ^^^  tU  4  (t 


Table  B  6.— P<;anai  6iitfcr. 


1913 

191« 

1917 

1918- 

1919 

1920 

ita 

Cost  of  raw  materia) 

Onto. 
58.40 
7.10 

(>nto. 
53.60 
&«0 

Onto. 
6a  80 
6;  20 

60.50 
5.^60 

Omto. 
5a  80 
7.30 

"^ 

Catk 
5110 

Cost  of  xDaniifacture . 

.      l» 

Total.. 

69.50 

62.20 

67^06 

6C10 

67.10 

68.00 

fiL« 



Marein-. ... 

34.50 
12.50 

87.80 
15.60 

3SL00 
13.50 

88.90 
14.00 

32.90 
12.60 

a40 

11.80 

37.90 

Profit?^.:::::::::::::::  :*::: 

&«. 
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Chart  B  7. 

MACAQONI 

MANUMCTURfrO'^    DI3TRIBOTIOH  Of^TM*  OOULQQ. 
THE  WHOLfrSALfrR    PAy5  f^oit    MfrRCHAMDI^C 

i?»6  1917  19>&  I$t9  19^0 
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WlMOFMTURH2> 
eiK>35  I1AP6IN 


C05T 


Table  B  7. — Macaroni. 


1913 

1«6 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Cenit. 
46.00 
21.04 

Centt, 
43. Ih 
16.13 

CtnU. 
63.17 
13.13 

Centt. 
68.06 
15.18 

Onto. 
50.54 
15.70 

Onto. 
6a  56 
1&23 

Cents. 
-53.90 

10. 70 

Total 

67.04 

63.88 

76.30 

73.24 

75.24 

78.79 

73.60 

liwrgin.:. 

ia2S 

36.12 
12.32 

28.70 
4.88 

26.76 
6.15 

24.76 
4.87 

21.21 

26.40 

Profit-;. : 

4.55 

- J 
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Chart  B  8. 

SALT  ~  GRANULATED 

fn«NUFI^CTUBBR>    DI^TRIBUTIOM   OF  thb-  DOLUiC 
TH&  WHOLtJf^LBR     PAY5    fo«   MtPCHftNDl^Er 

1317  1915  t9l9  »9Z0  19  Z I 


MmoraCTDRCR*; 
CO>T 


Table  B  S.^SaJt, 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Cents. 

Cents. 
13.00 
42.00 

Cenis. 
19.00 
34.00 

Cenis. 
20.00 
85.00 

cents. 
22.00 
84.00 

Cents. 
19.00 
45.00 

Cents. 
13.50 

OpBt  of  TpftTTufarture .... 

45l50 

Total 

55.00 

53.00 

55.00 

66.00 

6J.00 

59.00 

Margin 

45.00 
4.00 

47.00 
15.00 

45.00 
9.00 

44.00 

laoo 

36.00 
1.00 

4L00 

prSt :::::::::::::: 
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Chart  B  9. 

UAUNDQY   50AP 

MANUPaCTORErR'S      D15TPID0T10N   OF  TH&  OOLLI^Q. 


•920 


1921 


M«MOFaCTURER>, 
GR053  rOARGlN 


inAisoracTuieeR'5 

C03T 


m 

rf  f  f  { ^  { A^ / r r.^  f  / ^  rn  f  f  rrw  f 


Table  B  9. — Laundry  soap. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  raw  niaterlal 

CerUM. 
64.65 
&12 

CenU. 

65.60 

7.46 

Centt. 
09.37 
10.41 

CenU. 
71.62 
ia22 

CenU. 
09.06 
12.21 

CenU. 
67.11 
13.43 

CenU. 
56.83 

Cfl«t  of  mannft¥^trl»r^ ......      .    , 

11.99 

Total 

72.77 

73.06 

79.78 

81.84 

82.17 

80.64 

78.82 

Vftrffin , 

27.28 
6.50 

26.05 
7.38 

2a  22 
3.99 

18.16 
2.29 

19.56 
11.73 

22.94 
13.48 

21.18 

Profit 

2.29 

iLoss. 
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Table  B  10. — <Soap  powder. 


1913 

mo 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

m 

Cost  of  raw  material 

C^rUt. 

Cents. 
43.70 
11.00 

Ctentt. 
40.70 
8.80 

Oetus. 
50.00 
11.00 

Ctnu. 
51.40 
9.30 

Oenu, 
62.00 
11.10 

Qnat. 

4B.ao 

Co6t  of  roanulaoture 

is.aD 

Total 

54.70 

55.60 

07.00 

fla70 

73.70 

56.31 

Marein 

45.30 
13.50 

44.50 
8.50 

32.40 
U.20 

39.30 
3.50 

ao.ao 

HH 

Pr^. .:.:.:::::::::::::::::::: 

S.0 

1  Lon. 


A  detailed  analysis  of  the  distribution  which  the  manufacturers  of 
eight  groups  of  trade-marked  food  commodities  make  of  the  dollar 
received  from  the  wholesaler  for  products  and  the  fluctuation  in 
selling  price  for  the  years  1913,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  and 
1921  are  shown  in  chart  B  11  on  page  128. 
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Table  B  11. — Distributum  of  the  dollar  received  by  the  Tnanttfacturers  of  eight  selected 

food  commodities. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  caw  material 

Cents, 
48.09 
13.31 

ia39 

8.49 
6.81 

10.24 
100.00 

Genu. 
47.52 
16.32 
12.25 
6.35 
6.38 
8.32 
8.86 
100.00 

Oaus. 
62.66 
14.54 
8.28 
8.74 
5.22 
5.41 
10.16 
100.00 

Cents, 
56.49 
14.84 
7.05 
2.39 
5.41 
6.59 
7.23 
100.00 

Cents. 
62.77 
15.44 
7.70 
3.99 
6.38 
5.27 
8.45 
100.00 

Cents. 
54.61 
17.69 
8.46 
4.20 
6.19 
4.92 
3.94 
100.00 

Cents, 
43.74 

Cost  ftf  tnannfartnm 

17.80 

Seffing 

10  21 

AdrertisLng 

4.77 

TruB^Kirti^oii 

8.76 

TlXBB 

6.09 

Net  profit 

8.62 

Seffing  price. 

100.00 

Chart  Bll  shows  the  results  obtained  from  hundreds  of  question- 
aaires  involving  thousands  of  computations  and  reflects  the  distribu- 
tive situation  of  the  entire  United  States.  The  charts  and  tables 
included  in  this  chapter  are  of  particular  interest  because  they  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  of  essential  food  commodities 
wre  facing  common  problems  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
industry  mvolved,  but  to  the  entire  pubUc. 

In  1921  the  cost  of  materials  dropped  10.87  cents  out  of  the  dollar 
of  sales  imder  the  cost  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture increased  0.3  cents,  the  cost  of  selling  1.75  cents,  the  cost  of 
advertising  0.48  cents,  the  cost  of  transportation  2.57  cents,  and  cost 
of  tax  1.17  cents,  leaving  a  gain  of  4.68  cents.  The  gain  was  absorbed 
in  the  profit  for  the  year. 

Durmg  the  war  period,  1917  and  1918,  and  during  the  year  follow- 
ing the  war,  the  cost  of  selling  and  advertising  was  considerably 
modified  by  the  fact  that  the  demands  from  the  Government  for  food 
for  the  Army  and  from  the  populations  of  the  AlUes  created  a  degree  of 
shortage  in  our  own  country  which  is  reflected  in  the  steadily  rising 
prices  and  decreased  cost  of  distribution.  The  cost  of  the  materiafi 
entering  into  the  production  of  1920  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
showed  an  increase,  as  did  selling,  advertising,  and  transportation. 
That  these  additional  costs  were  to  some  degree  absorbed  by  the 
manufacturer  is  indicated  in  a  reduced  profit  in  1920. 

In  1921  the  manufacturer  was  paying  4.35  cents  per  dollar  of  sales 
less  for  raw  materials  than  he  paid  in  1913;  however  his  cost  of  manu- 
facture was  4.58  cents  greater.  His  selling  expense  was  0.18  cents  less 
in  1921  than  in  1913.  His  advertising  expenditure  was  3.72  cents  less 
per  dollar  of  sales  but  his  cost  of  transportation  was  3.45  cents  greater 
m  1921  than  in  1913.  His  taxes  had  increased  in  1921  to  1.92  cents 
more  than  he  paid  in  1913,  while  his  profit  was  1.62  cents  less  per 
dollar  of  sales  m  1921  than  in  1913. 

Charts  B  12  to  B  20  and  tables  B  12  to  B  20,  on  pages  130  to  147,  in- 
clusive, show  the  detail  of  the  distribution  of  tne  dollar  which  the 
manufacturer  receives  from  the  wholesaler  for  each  of  several  groups 
of  trade-marked  commodities: 
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Chart  B  12. 
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MABK^TINO  AND  DISTBIBUTIOH; 
Tabids  B  12. — Biniribution  of  canned  milk  manufacturer's  dollar. 


nv'^. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

lolrawmatorud 

■uiKtaro. 

67.605 
9.145 
2.27 
1.14 
4.58 
2.79 

12.17 

Oentt. 
67.185 

8.475 

1.9 
.565 

4.905 

2.64 
14.33 

67.445 

8.095 

1.17 

.34 

3.13 

10.395 
9.425 

80.44 

10.83 

1.11 

.60 

3.825 

2.985 

.71 

73.645 
9.67 
1.245 
.58 
4.695 
6.335 
4.83 

OtlU8, 

78.145 
12.24 
1.77 
1.22 
5.11 
4.66 
3.145 

CetOi, 
64.915 
11.85 

la^ 

2.68 

■erMfinr 

1.69 

osporUttion 

6  28 

les 

8.26 

git 

4.335 
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Chart  B  13. 
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1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

i^rt  of  raw  material 

Cents, 

44.40 

26.70 

20.00 

a90 

Oentt, 
51.80 
23.30 
19.30 
6.00 

Vent*. 
46.10 
22.00 
17.70 
3.60 

OenU. 

57.90 

21.40 

17.20 

3.60 

Cents. 
56.00 
22.10 
17.60 
4.40 

CenU. 
55.30 
19.70 
18.90 
6.00 

Cents. 
47  70 

^Miiifarture. . 

25.90 

»\11ns 

20.20 

roflt: 

7.10 
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CluirtB  14. 
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Tablb  B  14. — Distribution  ofrolkd  oats  manufacturer's  dollar. 
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1913 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

St  of  Ttt'vr  mattfial 

Ctfdt. 

30.82 

11.44 
8.32 

10.42 
0.85 
8.14 

IZOl 

OtnU. 

41.81 

12.97 
7.28 

10  98 
7.48 
5.88 

13.00 

Genu. 

44.00 
14.02 
0.03 
&43 
0.32 
5.33 
14.02 

OtnU, 

49.60 
13.20 
0.10 
3.08 
a40 
5.04 
14.02 

Owito. 

38.44 

17.32 
7.02 

It  01 
9.02 
4.03 

13.10 

Cent*, 
4a  77 
15.88 
8.30 
13.28 
9.33 
3.35 
9.09 

Ctnis. 
3a  77 

».T»r»fii4;tiire 

12.71 

ling 

9.59 

12.31 

11.58 

uces.. 

3.74 

ollt- 

19.30 

70678'— H.  Kept.  408,  pt.  4,  67-1- 
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€hart  B  15. 
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1918 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

'^ost  of  raw  material 

Cent%, 
36.19 
9.09 
15.62 
17.02 
ia28 
4.33 
7.47 

6a51 
ia65 
15.52 

7.77 
11.98 

3.06 
.57 

Cads. 

59.34 
10.66 
6.96 
8.83 

iao6 

4»54 
4.63 

50.28 
9.64 
Z40 
2.69 
8.60 

ia22 
7.17 

Cbtf*. 

47.94 

8.99 

S.79 

8.43 

13.88 

Cents, 
57.49 
12.91 
6.07 
4.60 
9.34 
5.16 
4.43 

CenU. 
39.19 

Maknufmcture 

1  .11 

=^*^"pe  . 

laoo 

A<iveTti«(P|r 

6.16 

12.51 

TftXffflT. . .        X 

9.67 

Frc^t. 

11.44 
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Chart  B  16. 
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Tablb  B  16. — Distribution  of  peanut  butter  manufacturer's  dollar. 
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1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

st  of  m^w  malehal 

CmU. 

58.40 
7.10 
8.90 
4.90 
6.90 
1.30 

1X50 

CVnte. 

53.60 
8.60 
&00 
6.30 
6.30 
1.60 

15.60 

CetOt. 

6a  80 
6.20 
7.30 
5.40 
5.30 
1.50 

18.50 

Omts, 
6a  60 
5.60 

aoo 

5.10 
5.10 
1.70 
14.00 

5&80 
7.30 
7.90 
6.40 
5.40 
1.60 

12.60 

Cents. 
61.40 
7.20 
7.40 
4.70 
5.20 
2.30 
11.80 

CinU. 
54. 10 

'  Tk^iiairtiire.  ,               

a70 

"VLng 

vertlsiriK 

9.70 
5.40 

Aris|>ortAtioii 

10.50 

xes - ^ 

2.70 

ofit 

8.90 
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Chart  B  17. 
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Table  B  17. — Distribution  ofinacaronimanufactiirer^ 8  dollar. 
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1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

•^  t   ^>f  raw  material 

Cents. 
4&00 
21.04 
13.25 
3.775 
2.37 
3.74 
10L23 

47.75 
16.13 
11.73 
3.63 
3.23 
5.22 
12.32 

Cents. 
63.17 
13.13 
&83 
2L39 
3.02 
4.58 
4.88 

Cents. 
5&06 
15.18 
8.83 
2.86 
3.06 
5.86 
6.15 

Cents. 
59.54 
15.70 
&06 
3.00 
3.38 
5.44 
4.87 

CenU. 
6a  56 
18.23 
&35 
3.81 
4.10 
.4.95 

Cents. 
53.90 

3^xi^j»facturc 

19.70 

lAij^g^. ...::::.:.::..:.::..:. 

7.68 

ii.'V'^T  Using 

4.12 

c^xi^spcwtation 

5.13 

^3C^kS 

4.91 

■-o^t 

455 
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Chart  B 18. 
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Table  B  IS— Distrilmtion  of  salt  manufacturer*  s  dollar. 
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1913 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

.38t  of  raw  matorlal 

CenU. 

CenU, 
13.00 
42.00 

saoo 

11.00 

CenU, 
19.00 
8400 
14.00 
9.00 
9.00 
15.00 

CenU. 
20.00 
35:00 
9.00 
9.00 
l&OO 
9.00 

CenU. 
22.00 
84.00 
ILOO 
14  00 
9.00 
10.00 

CenU. 
19.00 
45.00 
13.00 

laso 
n.50 

LOO 

CenU. 
18.50 

anufacture 

45.50 

eUins 

17.50 

18.00 



5.00 

^rofit 



4.00 

.50 

. 
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Chart  B  19. 
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Table  B  19. — Dutnbution  of  whmt  cere(U  manufacturer's  dollar. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ost  of  raw  materiiU 

OmU. 

CenU. 
43.7 
ILOO 
18.70 
16.00 

aao 

8.50 

CentM. 
46.70 
8.80 
17.70 
9.40 
6.20 
&40 

CtnU. 
56.60 
ILOO 
13.30 
9.00 
7.20 
U.20 

CenU. 

5L40 
9.30 

17.30 
7.60 
6.30 
3.50 

CenU. 
62.00 
1L70 
16.70 
9.00 
5.40 
19.50 

CtnU. 
40.00 

15.20 

filing 

14.90 

cd  veortising 

6.90 

^ranspfsrtotilMi 

7.40 
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8.60 
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Cliart  B  20. 
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Table  B  20. — Distribution  of  laundry-soap  mant^facturer^s  doUar. 
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1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

IT 

'  ^^  of  raw  matari*!     

CMS. 
64.65 
8.12 
5.32 
5.18 
6.11 
4.12 
6.60 

OsfOt. 
66.60 
7.45 
4.81 
5.21 
6.86 
3.72 
7.36 

Centa. 
69.37 
ia41 
6.05 
3.62 
4.26 
3.41 
3.99 

Cent*. 
71.62 
ia22 
3.91 
3.60 
4.87 
3.49 
2.29 

Cents. 
69.96 
12.21 

5:§ 

5.84 

a53 

M.73 

Cents. 
67.11 
13.43 
6.97 
5.93 
6.12 
3.92 
>3.48 

Cents. 
56.83 

"^"^^^imatwe 

11.99 
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6.86 

A»<jiUging 

9.86 
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4.59 
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In  contrast  with  diart  B  11  on  page  128,  presenting  the  combined 
average  figures  for  eight  groups  of  trade-marked  fooa  commoditiea. 
Chart  B  21  on  this  page  and  table  B  21  on  page  149  show,  over  a 
period  of  five  vears,  a  manufacturer's  endeavor  to  secure  a  wide- 
spread market  for  his  trade-marked  food  products: 

Chart  B  21. 
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Table  B  21. — Manufactured  food  product. 
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1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

ost  of  raw  mAterial 

CenU. 
56.20 
6.80 
10.20 
15.10 
6.20 
3.70 
1.00 

CtnU. 

78.70 
440 
0.40 

ILIO 
5.70 
2.70 

17.10 

Onto. 

67.30 

3.80 

18.10 

24  80 

8.30 

ZOO 

125.10 

CtnU. 
52.10 
420 
2L30 
26.10 
IZIO 
ZOO 
118.40 

CtnU. 
61.60 

f^nnfactura . ., 

486 

<4lins 

25.10 
23.80 

*rax&si>€rtiUioii 

1Z70 

*Sr^*^ 

1.00 

•rollt 

120.80 

I  lx»s. 


Chart  B  21  is  used  as  an  example  of  the  extravagance  too  frequently 
displayed  by  manufacturers  who  determine  to  capture  a  market 
Uirou^h  sheer  weight  of  money  and  energy,  and  to  force  merchan- 
dise through  the  channels  of  distribution.     This  manufacturer  is 
endeavorii^  to  create  a  demand  for  a  product  in  a  market  that  is  al- 
ready suppEed  with  similar  ^mmodities  of  established  reputation.  In 
an  extremely  competitive  market,  which  apparently  is  fully  satisfied 
with  the  existing  orands,  the  effort  is  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  estab- 
lished market  tm*ough  a  determined  expenditure  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing and  selling.     This  leads  to  an  increased  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  other  maniuacturers  to  protect  their  established  markets;  distribu- 
tion effort  becomes  simply  an  offensive  and  defensive  display  of 
extravagant  spending. 
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DRESSED    BEEF. 

Chart  B  22  on  this  page  shows  the  packer's  distribution  of  the 
liollar  the  retailer  pays  for  dressed  beef: 

Chart  B22. 
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August. 

1913 

1910 

ito 

ftrhMd.live  ooet 

CeiU9. 
».58 
3.20 
2.80 
3.36 

Cenu, 
96.15 
3.44 
2.77 
2.43 

Cent*. 
81.50 

Ptddng-lioiue  expenae 

6.24 

twnsportatioii...                                                                         .  ..     . 

5.87 

iming  ^Tpf^nsQ . 

4.73 

Gross  eo8t 

9&94 

108.79 

0&31 

Mdfcr 

100.00 
1.06 

100.00 
13.79 

loaoo 

Profit .                  

1.66 

70078*— H.  Kept.  408,  pt  4,  67-1 11 
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Chart  B  23  on  this  page  shows  the  clothing  manufacturer  s  dk 
bution  of  the  dollar  received  from  the  retauer  for  clothing  fi-ru"^ 
years  1913,  1920,  and  1921: 

Chart  B  23. 
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Tablb  B  23. — MantLfaOurer^s  distrihution  of  retailer' 8  dollar  for  clothing. 


1913 

1920 

1921 

oT  Ttk'w  mfttmial 

Cents. 
26.60 
17.80 
29.30 
19.00 
7.40 

Cenu. 
30.60 
13.50 
28.50 
21.60 
5.90 

Cents. 
26.70 

of 'trimmiiigs 

14.80 

"^■A'fB^Cttir© , 

84.20 

rW^r^     .                                                            

22.10 

irf?!l;::::::. ..:::::..::::::::::::::;:::::;:;;:;:;;::. .:;;::;:::::;:: 

2.20 
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During  the  period  from  1913  to  1920  a  topical  suit  of  m^a's  dothes 
advanced  from  $15  to  $41  and  by  the  end  of  1921  had  dropped  back 
to  $29  at  wholesale. 

Chart  B  24  shows  the  shoe  manufacturer's  distribution  of  Uie  doUar 
the  retailer  pays  for  shoes: 

ChwtB2d. 


MANUPflCTUREl^^  DISTRIBUTION  op  the  DOLUUS 
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Tablb  B  24i.'^Shoe  manv/acturer^ $  distribution  of  retailer  8  dollar. 


1013 

1020 

1921 

o£  rm.'w  vpfktA^jfil   ,                                                                

57.20 
25.00 
13.60 

OefOa, 
61.80 
19.00 
15.20 
1.60 
2.40 

Cents. 
53.80 

uJayBt^ure...,.' 

25.60 

-liea«3L 

15.30 

3rAl  t.^\r 

1.20 

it-..^::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::;:::::::::;;:;::;:::::::: 

4.30 

4.20 

Tlxo    manufacturers   of   trade-marked   clothing    and   shoes   have 
fit    large  measure  discontinued  the  distribution  of  their  products 
roxxgh  wholesalers,  and  now  perform  that  fimction  in  addition  to 
SLt,  of  manufacture. 

Tlie  fact  that  a  manufacturer  may  distribute  his  own  products  to 
i€>  retailer  does  not  eliminate  the  cost  of  performing  wholesale 
irtctions.  In  certain  instances  a  manufacturer  can  perform  the 
jrvices  that  attach  to  his  particular  line  more  economically  and 
lore  satisfactorily  than  a  wnolesaler  can.  In  other  instances,  how- 
srer,  distribution  can  be  performed  by  the  wholesaler  more  effectively 
nd  efficiently  and  with  greater  economy  than  by  the  manufacturer. 
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DISTRIBTJTIOT. 

WHOLESALING. 

It  is  the  wholesaler's  function  to  carry  reserve  stock  for  retailers 
within  a  radius  of  economic  distribution  and  convenience  of  service. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  food  products  are  distributed  by  manufac- 
turers to  wholesalers,  then  to  retailers.  Chart  Cl  on  page  157  shows 
the  wholesale  grocer's  stock  investment,  gross  operatmg  margin,  fre- 
quency of  stock  turn,  and  apparent  idle  mvestment  in  surplus  stock 
for  the  yearg  1913  and  1916-1921.  There  is  every  indication  that 
wholesale  grocers  can  modify  the  cost  of  operation  by  developing  a 
greater  f requencv  of  stock  tiun. 

In  1913  tne  wholesale  grocer  had  an  average  stock  turn  of  6  times; 
1916,  6.4;  1917,  6.7;  1918,  6.1;  1919,  5.5;  and  in  1920,  the  period  of 
greatest  turnover  shown  in  the  commission's  survey,  the  stock  turn 
was  6.2.  The  gross  margin  of  operating  expense  m  1920  was  8.52 
cents,  of  which  1.14  cen&  was  loss,  leaving  a  margin  of  7.38  cents 
against  the  dollar  of  sales.  Nineteen  hundred  twenty-one  showed 
a  return  to  a  condition  of  stock  surplus  larger  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  with  only  4.4  turns  for  the  year. 

Chart  C  2  on  page  158  shows  the  wholesale  grocer's  distribution  of 
the  dollar  the  retafler  pays  for  merchandise: 
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Chart  C  1. 
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Oiart  C2. 

6ROCE:BIE3 

WMOLCS^EIW    DtrreiDOTIOri  OP- The  DOt^^t^ 

i?i>  i^ifc  1917  r9*  rj»$  fyyo  fli 


COST  OF^       ( 

fieBCHftnoi^fe 


Table  C  I.— Wholesale 

grocer. 

1913 

181« 

1917 

1918 

19i8 

1820 

mi 

Cost  of  merchandise 

Cents. 
89.03 
8.42 
2.55 

Cents. 
88.43 
8.48 
X09 

Cents. 
89.00 
8.48 
1.82 

Cents. 
81.00 
8.68 
.32 

Cents. 
80.72 
&42 
.86 

Oeids. 
82.62 
8.52 
11.14 

Operating  expense 

»« 

Profit 

Vtf 

Total 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

IOOlOO 

100.91 

>  Loss. 
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01x«rt  C  2  shows  that  the  wholesale  grocer's  ratio  cost  Of  operation 
>  <lollar  of  sales  remained  comparatively  constant  from  1913  to  1920, 
i^c^lxisive,  and  increased  in  1921,  It  also  indicates  that  during  the 
^«t3Ps  1920  and  1921,  the  wholesaler  absorbed  a  loss  during  the  period 
^^i^  t>o  falling  prices. 

Oliart  C  3  on  page  160  shows  the  fluctuating  prices  on  22  commodi- 
at  wholesale  during  the  years  1913  aad  1916-1921: 
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Chart  C  3. 

Gi^OCEeiE5-  Wholes^u^ 
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Table  C2. — Wholesale  groceries. 
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1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ScQiiig  price  of  merchandise 

Cost 

$103.40 
92.00 

$117. 36 
104.96 

S1A4.20 
147.38 

$194.30 
176.81 

$221.90 
201.30 

$223.91 
207.38 

$155.31 
14a  28 

Ifn^n 

11.34 

12.41 

16.98 

17.49 

20.60 

16.63 

15.03 

Percent 

10.97 

ia75 

ia3i 

9.00 

9.28 

7.38 

9.68 

In  a  measure  the  wholesale  grocer  serves  as  purchasing  agent  for  a 
irainber  of  retail  grocers  and  maintains  contact  with  manufacturers. 
He  buys  in  quantities  and  distributes  in  smaller  quantities  to  retailers 
and  extends  to  them  credit  and  service.  When  the  wholesaler  merely 
serves  as  a  distributing  agent  for  the  manufacturer  and  fails  to  fimc- 
tion  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  retailer  and  the  consumers  within 
the  territory  supporting  him,  he  ceases  to  perform  a  truly  economic 
service. 
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BET  AILING. 

The  retailer  performs  the  final  function  in  distribution  of  essential 
commodities  and  gives  fulfillment  to  all  preceding  efforts  by  mak- 
ing merchandise  available  to  consumers  at  the  time,  place,  and  in 
the  form  required  by  them. 

The  retailer's  true  fimction  is  that  of  serving  as  a  purchasing  agent 
for  his  commimity;  as  such  he  selects  and  carries  a  reserve  supply  of 
merchandise  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual  consumer. 

When  the  retailer  enters  business  he  assumes  the  responsibility  o/ 
performing  a  public  fimction,  that  of  providing  commodities  and 
services  U>  his  community,  economically  and  conveniently,  and 
maintaining  such  environment  as  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  the 
consumers  who  support  him.  ^  If  he  fails  in  his  responsibility  and 
performs  only  as  a  distributing  agent  for  the  manufacturer,  he 
ceases  to  be  an  economic  factor  m  wxe  community  which  he  serves. 

One  of  the  outstanding  defects  in  retail  distribution  is  the  retailer'^ 
failure  to  purchase  stock  in  a  manned  that  will  provide  a  steady, 
even  flow  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer  without  accumulation  of 
surplus  stock,  which  ties  up  capital  and  credit  and  adds  to  his  cost 
of  operation.  It  seems  proDable  that  the  greatest  factor  of  waste  in 
distribution  is  in  idle  merchandise  stock  on  the  shelves  of  the  retail- 
ers and  the  warehouses  of  the  wholesalers.  Idle  merchandise  accu- 
mulates a  burden  of  interest,  insurance,  rent,  taxes,  depreciation, 
shrinkage,  and  obsolescence,  in  addition  to  tving  up  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  capital  and  credit.  When  this  burden  is  permitted  to 
develop,  it  must  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer  if  the  retailer 
is  to  remain  in  business. 

The  poUcy  of  overpurchasing  reflects  the  practice  of  manufacturers 
who  make  mducements  to  retailers  to  purchase  in  larger  quantities 
than  they  can  dispose  of  quickly.  Merchandise  investment  reaches 
its  highest  point  of  efficiency  when  stock  turns  exactly  correspond 
with  the  merchandise  requirements  of  the  commmuty  and  the 
facility  for  purchase  without  exhausting  stock. 

Ch^tsDl  to  D4  on  pa^es  163  to  166,  inclusive,  show  a  comparison 
of  the  stock  investmentDased  on  actual  turns  with  the  stock  mvest- 
ment  based  on  the  greatest  turn  shown  during  the  period  1913-1921, 
inclusive. 

The  stock  turns  shown  in  charts  Dl  to  D4  are  not  intended  to 
indicate  that  any  retail  industry  has  reached  a  point  of  efficiency  in 
the  matter  of  frequency  of  stock  turn. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  figures  to  show  for  the  years  1913  and 
1916-1921:  (1)  The  gross  margins  received,  i.  e.,  tJhe  difference 
between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  the  merchandise;  (2)  the 
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Chart  D  1. 
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Cluirt  D  2. 
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Chart  D  3. 
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^  of  the  merchandise  delivered  at  the  retailer's  door|  (3)  the 
^^'^xi.ti  of  stock  investment;  (4)  the  stock  turn  figm'e,  i.  e.,  the 
^■^Ic^^x  of  times  merchandise  stock  is  turned  per  year;  (5)  the  amount 
strocik  investment  that  would  have  been  required  to  maintain 
ols:  t>um  equal  to  the  highest  frequency  shown  dming  the  period 
'^^rod  by  this  investigation. 

rixo  aggregate  of  these  idle  stock  investments  constitutes  a  heavy 
i*<ioii  upon  retail  distribution,  requiring  greater  credit,  larger  loans, 
^^.tipOT  cost  of  insurance,  unnecessary  warehousing  and  nandling. 
rop^xesents  larger  charges  for  interest  on  investment  in  merchandise 
d-  €1^  greater  allowance  for  depreciation  of  stock  than  efficient  mer- 
.a^ndising  would  justify.  In  many  instances,  such  investment  in 
1^1  us  stock  consumes  all  of  the  retailer's  capital  and  credit  and 
alcoe  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  advantage  of  cash  discounts 
id  protect  his  credit  standing. 

To  some  extent,  surplus  stocks  are  developed  through  the  retail- 
r's  desire  to  secure  quantitjr  discoimt  in  the  belief  thatne  can  there- 
y  s-uccessfully  meet  competition  and  undersell  his  competitors.  To 
o  tliis,  however,  he  would  have  to  dispose  of  merchandise  within 
reasonable  time  or  lose  the  earning  value  of  more  rapidly  turned 
apital. 

Quantity  discounts  are  offered  in  two  forms,  cash  discounts  from 
Ive  invoice,  or  a  merchandise  discoimt,  sometimes  termed  a  "free 
ieal.'^  The  latter,  however,  is  a  disappearing  evil  in  merchandising, 
ind  should  be  discontinued,  because  it  results  in  the  dealer  ordering 
a  larger  Quantity  than  his  community  can  absorb  within  a  reasonable 
time,  ana  adds  to  a  surplus  of  merchandise  a  further  supply  of  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise  thereby  aggravating  an  already  overstocked 
condition.  The  ''free  deal"  practice  is  dishonest  because  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  gift  of  merchandise,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
price  which  the  retailer  pays  includes  a  profit  for  the  manufacturer 
on  the  entire  amount  of^merchandise  delivered,  including  that  which 
purports  to  be  free. 

Slow  stock  turns  sometimes  result  from  the  retailers  purchasing 
in  excessive  quantities  directly  from  the  manufacturers,  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  quantity  price,  when  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  purchase  more  frequently  and  in  smaller  quantities  from 
a  near-by  wholesaler. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  referred  to  the  disadvantage  of 
future  purchasing  in  anticipation  of  an  imknown  demand. 

As  purchasing  agent  for  his  community,  the  retailer  should  be  in 
a  position  to  quote  prices  on  such  articles  in  his  line  as  he  does  not 
carry  regularly  in  stock.     Failure  to  do  this  lessens  his  service  to 
the  community  and  makes  it  seem  necessary  to  the  consumer  to 
purchase  through  other  channels.     A  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
Detween  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  providing  anequate  price  infor- 
mation would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  retaikr  and  increase  the 
business  of  both  wholesaler  and  retailer.     In  certain  fields  this  service 
has  been  developed  by  wholesalers  thMU^  a  syBtem  of  distributing 
price  information  by  mail,  covering  a  wioe  range  of  articles  that  the 
retailer  does  not  carry  in  regular  stook.     In  addition  to  this,  the 
service  is  valuable  in  that  it  advises  the  retailer  of  price  declines 
whi^  he  would  not  ordinarily  observe  before  repurchasing. 
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The  retailer  can  qualify  as  purchasing  ajgent  only  as  he  beeoK 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  this  infonmra 
can  not  be  secured  by  remaining  behind  the  counters  of  his  stores^ 
waiting  for  consumers  to^annoimce  their  requiremenla.  The  rei^ 
can  not  properly  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  consunneis  ai^ 
commumty  without  becoming  familiar  with  the  demands  and  nei 
requirements  that  result  frcmi  changing  economic  conditioiis. 

To  this  end  the  retailer  should  opc^>»ute  more  <do8dy  with  cobi 
munity  organizations  whose  'purpose  it  is  to  improye  social,  ctfk 
commerci«3y  and  industrial  conditions.  In  agricultoral  camnmaitat 
the  retailer  should  maintain  contact  with  farm  demonstrators,  aen^ 
cultural  colleges,  and  workers,  with  a  yiew  to  assisting  in  actmia 
that  tend  to  improye  production,  marketing,,  transportatioii,  lu 
social  conditions  on  the  farm.  In  cooperati]^  with  sach  org$mat 
tions  he  is  helping  to  create  greater  opportunity  for  his  own  saeoea 

There  are  occasions  wh^u  consumers  feel  that  the  retailer  is^-^ 
functioning  satisfactorily  as  a  purchasing  agent,  and  there  devtkip 
a  disposition  to  create  a  cooperatiye  bu^mg  organization  in  thebebtf 
that  it  would  function  more  satisfactorily  and  economically.  Wba 
proper  relations  exist  between  the  retailer  and  opoBuma^  there  i 
neither  apparent  need  nor  adyantage  in  creating  a  new  ageoej  u 
perform  tne  functions  ci  purchasing  agent. 

As  these  facts  become  more  cleany  imderstood  by  c<msumei9  tii& 
should  be  better  support  of  local  disUibutors,  and  tnis  support  wouk 
naturally  be  giyen  to  the  retailers  who  function  most  emcieotlj  m 
purchasmg  agents,  with  the  gradual  elimination  <^  t^ose  retaileis  wiks 
merely  serye  as  distributiye  outlets  for  the  manufacturers. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  retailors  are  of  three  types:  (I)  Fwt 
daman tal  services;  (2)  services  resulting  from  consumer  d^nand; 
(3)  seryices  resulting  from  con^>etition. 

The  fundamental  sendee  consists  of  the  retailer's  inyestmeai 
of  capital  in  merdiandise  in  antidpaticm  of  community  requirem^te 
in  quantity  and  yariety  to  permit  mspection  and  selection  before  pur- 
chasing. With  a  knowledge  of  m^chandise  and  the  sources  nom 
which  it  can  be  secured,  the  retailer  contributes  to  the  conyeoieaoe 
and  comfort  of  the  community  he  seryes. 

The  seryice  which  the  retailer  renders  in  response  to  consmzur 
demands  consists  of  the  following  elements:  Creoit  to  the  coDsumer 
who  finds  it  inconyenient  to  pay  cash  for  purchases  as  they  are  made; 
deliyery  of  merchandise  for  the  consumer  who  finds  it  incouTeaieBt 
to  accept  merchandise  at  the  time  and  place  of  purchase;  guaranty 
that  the  merchandise  is  of  the  quality,  quantity,  and  yaloe  whicii  the 
consumer  beheyes  he  is  purchasing. 

The  seryices  which  result  from  competition  tend  to  maintiiin  i 
comparatiye  leyel  of  selling  price  of  similar  articles  and  similar  Berrice 
in  the  yarious  stores.  Howeyer,  in  the  competitiye  effort  to  attnct 
consumers  from  one  store  or  one  locality  to  another,  new  s^ricas  m 
created  which  ultimately  are  adopted  by  the  majority  of  stores  in 
order  to  ayoid  the  loss  of  patronage.  This  form  ol  competition  tends 
to  increase  inyestment  m  fixtures,  coAiyenienoe,  ana  waste  space 
utilized  for  such  purposes  as  rest  rooms,  play  rooms,  wnting  rooms, 
restaurants,  etc. 

These  seryices  ma^  to  a  certain  point  attract  trade  and  produce  lo 
increased  volume  of  business,  witn  some  modification  oi  operatii^ 
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8t.  But  when  such  services  are  instituted  by  one  retailer  and 
aplicated  by  others,  they  tend  to  create  a  burden  of  operating  ex- 
mse  that  can  not  be  economically  supported  by  a  community. 
Composite  chart  D5  on  this  page  of  tne  distribution  of  the  consum- 
•'s  dollar  by  retail  dry  goods,  grocery,  shoe,  clothing,  and  hardware 
^aieiB  shows  for  1913  a  gross  margin  of  29.16  cents,  of  which  6.80 
Icents'^iras  profit,  while  for  1921  the  gross  margin  was  25.52  cents,  of 
[rhich  1.13  cents  was  profit.  "In  1913  the  operating  expense,  exclu- 
sive of  profit,  was  22.36  cents,  and  in  1921,  24.39  cents,  showing  an 
average  increase  of  operating  cost  of  2.03  cents  and  a  diminishment 
of  profit  of  5.67  cents,  while  the  proportion  of  merchandise  included 
in  the  consumer's  dollar  increased 3.64  cents.  Out  of  the  profit  must 
be  deducted  such  items  as  shrinkage  in  inventory  value  oi  merchan- 
dise, Federal  tax,  and  stock-moving  reductions  m  response  to  price 
declines  or  movement  of  stock  accumulation.     See  Table  Dl  below. 


Chart  D  5. 
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Tablb  Dl. — DistribtUion  of  consvmer^s  compodle  dollar  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  shoes, 

clothing,  anahardware. 


1913 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

Cost  of  XDOtdiandise 

Cent*. 
7a84 
22.36 
6.80 

Cenii. 
71.10 
21.05 
6.86 

CenU. 
71.«0 
22.25 
6.36 

CenU, 

71.03 

22.14 

5.03 

CenU. 

72.24 

21.20 

6.56 

CenU. 

73.76 

22.21 

4.03 

CenU. 
74.48 

OMrfttine  exoense 1 

24.30 

pS5!v.^^!!^.:.:::.;:::::::::::::::::;:. 
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The  foHowing  pages  ^k>w  the  distrilmiicm  of  the  c€>iwuiii«r^a 
dollar  by  OKliviaiial  mdnslries  inTOstigated : 

Chart  Dft  oq  this  page  shows  thai  the  dotiiing  Feiaikr  has  p«ki  a 
larger  proportion  of  ^e  doUar  receiyed  from  the  consumer  for  Boea's 
and  bojs'  elothii^  fnmi  jear  to  jeur  from  1913  to^  192);  indoei^eJ 
Operating  expense  has  Taried  from  25.90  cents  per  ddJar  ol  sales  m 
1913  to  26.50  cents  in  1918,  and  24.03  cents  in  1921.  From-  7.90 
cents  per  doUar  of  sales  in  1919,  profits  have  dei^ined  to  3.60  cents  inl 
1920md  to  1.13  cents  in  1921.     See  TaMe  D2  bdow. 
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Table  D2. — Conatimcr's  <&>Uar  tpgmifGir  men^B  and  boys  *  cLotMng. 


ma 

MM 

MI7 

mg 

1010 

1920 

1921 

Ooflt  of  niftrthaii4hHi 

One*. 
9.60 

07.«r 

2&2B 
7.20 

07.00 
25.90 

7.10 

Omts, 
67.50 
«.50 
6.00 

Cenit. 
68.10 
24.00 
7.90 

Onte. 
7a  70 
25.70 
a.  60 

Ctnt*. 
74.  M 

Op^^n^ting e^pemsies. . .     .       . .      ^      .  »,. . 

24.03 

Pfoflt..."..' 

L13 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

MKkO(^ 

100.Q» 

loaoo 
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Chart  D7  on  this  page  shows  that  hardware  profits  were  largest  in 
the  year  1916,  when  the  retailer  averaged  8.3  cents  profit  out  of  each 
dollar  paid  him  by  consumers  for  merchandise.  From  this  point 
profits  declined  steadily  as  increased  costs  of  operation  and  merchan- 
dise absorbed  them.  In  1921,  due  to  a  marked  decrease  in  volume  of 
Sides,  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  sales  increased  materially, 
resulting  in  a  loss  for  that  year  amounting  to  0.82  cents  on  a 
dollar  of  sales  in  the  hardware  trade.  AveraM  profit  for  the  entire 
period  "was  6.35  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.     See  Table  D3  below. 

Chart  D  7. 
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Table  D3. — Consumer's  dollar  spent  for  hardware. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1931 

Onut  of  meirhAndifle 

OtnU. 
73.88 
20.13 
6.02 

OtnU. 
73.10 
18.60 
&30 

OtnU. 

74.62 

18.25 

7.13 

OnU». 
74.96 
1&63 
6.53 

OtnU, 
75.76 
18.40 
6.84 

Cent*. 
76.05 
19.50 
4.45 

Cents. 
75.93 

Operatixu;  expense 

24.90 

ftSt....  ..^^.r..:.....:.....:.::.. 

^•83 

Total 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.83 
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Oiart  D8  on  this  pa^  dftows  thmt  the  ljD]^est  amnqnt  of 
dollar  of  aides  in  H^  sboe  tnde  ooemred  m  191^,  witk  m 
jSgoie  of  9.96  cents  for  ihat  Tear.    Frofits  rose  gradiiall^  to 
jgguro,  beginning  in  1913  with  4.69  outa.    ftom  1919    m  <^ 
in  pi^lB  oegaa,  dboiring  1«S2  oents  for  19fiL    Profits  OTcr  tlie 
penodayBraged«.19oaitB  per  dollar  ^rfsaka.    See  Table  XM  i 
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Table  D4.— ^CbtMvmar'^  <b0ar  tpadfar  s^Mt. 
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dtiraart  D9  on  this  page  shows  that  the  largest  profit  on  groceries  at 
i^CLxl  durinff  the  period  of  the  commission's  study  was  6.50  cents  per 
llctr  of  sales  in  1913,  which  was  not  again  equaled,  even  in  1920 
i^^rx  retail  groceries  reached  the  highest  selling  price.  In  1913  the 
ajrgin,  including  profit,  was  21.2  cents,  and  in  1921  the  margin  was 
.30  cents.  The  average  profit  for  the  period  was  3.71  cents  per 
>llar  of  sales.     See  Table  D5  below. 


Chart  D  9. 
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Table  D5. — Consumer's  dollar  spent  for  groceries. 


1913. 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Cost  of  merchandise 

CefOs. 

78.80 
14.70 
&50 

Cents. 

saoo 

15.20 
3.00 

Centi. 
81.70 
15.50 
2.80 

Centt. 
82.70 
14.30 
3.00 

CenU. 

81.00 

14.20 

4.80 

Cents. 
82.90 
14.60 
2.60 

Cents. 
8a70 

Oi>w*tinE  exDeiiM 

16.80 

Profit 

2.50 

Total 

loaoo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 
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Oiiart  DlO  an  this  page  shows  that  the  pn^t  on  retail  drv  goodal 
avenged  5.4  cents  per  dollar  of  sales  over  the  whole  period.     "Figwres} 
are  available  for  only  six  years.     The  largest  profit  was  obtained  in  '• 
1916,  when  the  average  was  7.3  cents  for  eacn  tlollar  of  sales.     See 
Table  D6  below. 

Ount  D  1^ 
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Tabus  D^.—Cmmmfer'i  delkr  spent  for  dry  goods. 


• 

1913 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

C«4  of  mflrehwidlm 

Genu. 

65.  «e 

20.98 

7.2» 

Cents. 

65.40 

26.30 

7.30 

66.66 
27.46 
6.16 

CenU. 

6&80 

27.30 

6,90 

CeiiU. 

2Si60 
4.96 

CenU, 
67.60 

Operatlns  sxiMiise 

11.60 
^40 

jrTollt 

Total 

Mo.ee 

HKkOQ 

166.66 

loaoo 

106.00 

100.00 

There  are  no  data  or  statistics  upon  which  to  predicate  a  study 
of  the  retail  meat  industry  for  the  period  including  the  years  1913, 
1916. 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920,  and  1921  for  comparison  with  the  studies 
of  other  industries  surveyed  by  the  commission.  Chart  Dll  on  page 
175  shows  the  result  of  a  study  made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  for  the  calendar  year  1918.  See 
Table  D7,  on  page  176. 
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COST  or  OPBBATION. 

Table  1)7. -Operating  expenses  and  profit  in  Ihe  retail  meat  trade. 

Coat  of  goods  (meats) Ha 

Salaries  and  wages 10, 25 

Rent L33 

Ice  aiid  refrigeration 77 

Heat,  light,  and  power 21 

Interest 51 

Miscellaneous  expense 2. 74 

Total  operating  expenses 16. 57 

Net  profit 2.29 

Gross  margin 18. » 

Total  sales lOdm 

Table  D8,  below,  shows  the  fluctuation  of  operating  expenses  is 
percentage  of  sales  during  the  years  and  for  the  various  lines  ooTered 
Dy  the  investigation. 

Table  D8. — Cost  of  operating  retail  stores ,  by  percentage  ofeadi  dollar  of  sales. 


1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

(     !« 

Clothing 

Percent. 
2S.00 
20.13 
24.14 
26.00 
14.70 

Percent. 
25.20 
18.60 
24.45 
26.30 
15.20 

Percent. 
2&90 
ia25 
24.21 
27.40 
15.50 

Percent. 
26.50 
18.52 
24.07 
27.30 
14.30 

Percent. 
24.00 
18.40 
23.78 
25.60 
14.20 

Percent. 
2&70 
19.50 
25.15 
26^  00 
14.00 

PerceH. 

Hardware 

aifl 

Shoes 

AS 

Dry  goods 

(*) 

ILS 

I  No  data. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  retailer  can  not  control  all  of  the  factors  ihht 
enter  into  his  operat^  expense.  Items  of  taxes^  both  State  and 
Federal,  insurance,  '*  Workmen's  Compensation, "  light,  heat,  water, 
telephone,  collections,  rent,  repairs,  depreciation  of  merdiandise  and 
equipment,  refrigeration  of  meats  and  groceries,  shrinkage  and 
deterioration  in  meats  and  groceries,  etc.,  are  larcely  uncontJcJlaWe 
expenses.  Minimum  wage  laws  and  competition  lor  competent  help 
tend  to  make  wage  expense  a  factor  that  can  only  be  controlled  to  a 
degree  by  increasmg  the  efficiency  of  the  retail  sales  force,  and  by  the 
elimination  of  extra  services  of  a  luxury  natiu^e.  Interest  on  invest- 
ment and  borrowed  money  cease  to  be  an  expense  burden  when  stock 
turn  reaches  an  efl56ient  frequency. 

It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  money  spent  for  adverti^ 
places  no  burden  on  consumers  because  the  increased  volume  of  sales 
obtained  through  advertising  reduces  the  ratio  of  total  expense  to 
total  sales.  A  community  can  absorb  only  a  limited  amount  of 
merchandise,  and  where  trade  is  diverted  by  advertising  from  one 
store  to  another  it  must  increase  the  ratio  m  operating  expenses  of 
one  distributor,  if  the  ratio  of  another  is  decreased. 

There  is  an  element  of  service  in  advertising,  by  whidi  consumfin? 
are  notified  of  the  presence  of  goods  they  desire,  are  reminded  of  their 
needs,  and  are  educated  to  the  use  of  better  materials. 
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Waste  can  and  does  occur  in  advertising,  nevertheless,  and  it  is 
significant  that  those  trades  which  are  tne  most  persistent  and 
largest  users  of  advertising  space  carry  higher  percentages  of  operat- 
ing costs  than  appear  in  other  lines. 

In  some  localities  retailers  have  successfully  operated  joint  deUvery 
sjrstems,  through  which  consiuners  have  received  satisfactory  service, 
with  a  considerable  reduction  in  cost  to  the'merchants  participating. 
Such  efforts  should  be  heartily  indorsed  by  the  consumer  as  they 
tend  to  lower  the  prices  he  pays  for  his  requirements. 

The  expense  of  alterations  in  the  clothing  industry  can  be  reduced 
through  the  cooperation  of  consumers  in  demanding  less  service  in 
this  respect  and  by  prohibiting  the  making  of  useless  alterations 
sn^ested  by  sales  people  for  the  purpose  of  closing  sales. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  retail  store  depends  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween investment  and  volxmie  of  sales.  Idle  merchandise  and  tied-up 
capital  ijievitably  increase  operating  expexise.  Frequency  of  stock 
turn  and  increased  volume  in  relation  to  investment  tend  to  reduce 
operating  expense.  Purchasing  with  knowledge  of  the  reauirements 
of  the  community  avoids  accumulation  of  imsalable  mercnahdise. 

It  is  well  to  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  the  more  consumers  con- 
centrate purchases  in  their  commimiti^,  the  lower  will  be  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  local  dealers,  benefiting  consumers  through  lower 
prices  incident  to  lower  selling  expense. 

One  of  the  outstanding  expense  elements  which  the  retailer  is 
required  to  support  results  from  the  custom  of  the  consumer  of 
creating  busy  hours  in  the  day,  and  busy  days  in  the  week,  demand- 
ing larger  organization  and  greater  facilities  than  would  be  necessary 
if  i^sde  were  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  entire  day 
and  entire  week.  Some  retailers  employ  extra  clerks  to  come  in 
during  the  periods  of  *'peak  trading,"  but  extra  help  lacks  the 
acquamtance  with  stock  and  with  ciistomers  of  the  store  which  is 
required  for  entirely  satisfactory  service. 

Ketailers  add  to  the  congestion  of  trade  by  advertising ,  special 
sales  on  peak  trading  days. 

Charts  D12  to  D16,  on  pages  178  to  186,  inclusive,  show  the  fluctu- 
ating prices  on  specified  ^oups  of  commodities  and  reflect  the  price 
whim  the  retailer  paid,  the  price  the  consumer  paid,  the  amount  of 
m^^gin,  and  the  percentage  of  margin  to  sales  price. 

C£art  D12  deals  with  men's  clothing  and  covers  10  articles  of 
men's, and  boys'  suits  and  overcoats,  naving  a  value  in  1913  of 
$177.76,  which  in  1920  had  advanced  to  $400,  and  in  November, 
1921,  had  dropped  to  $290.    See  Table  D9,  on  page  179. 
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1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Goat  <>f  iperchftp^lim 

$118.29 

$60.47 

33.5 

$177.76 

$120.32 

$67.96 

32.5 

$17&28 

$142.24 
$7a20 

aai 

$212.50 

$172.77 
$82.22 
82.8 

$25aoo 

$223.07 

$101.93 

31.4 

$325.00 

$279.12 
$120.88 

3a2 

$4oaoo 

$203.07 

Mmrgin 

$86.03 

Peroeiit..... 

29.7 

8clKnFi>rifw                         .    . 

$29a00 
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Chart  Dl3  below  is  based  on  15  articles  of  men's  furnishings  at 
retail.     See  Table  DlO,  on  opposite  page. 

Chart  D  13. 
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'   32.8 

$25.65 

$20.32 
$11.69 
86.4 
$31.01 

$28.19 

$14.61 

34.1 

$42.80 

$36.95 
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32.8 
$54.98 

-$40.42 

$18.26 

31.1 

$58.68 

$27.97 

Margin. .: 

$13.19 
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Chart  D14  below  is  based  on  35  items  of  hardware.    See  Table  Dll 
on  opposite  page. 
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Chart  Dl5  below  is  based  on  37  items  of  dry  goods  at  retail 
Fable  Dl2  on  opposite  page. 

Chart  D  15. 
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190.11 
44.76 
33.2 

164.87 

$106.72 
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30.5 
156.58 
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Chart  D16  below  shows  the  total  average  purdiase  price  of  37  typic 
items  of  groceries  at  retail  into  cost  of  merchandise,  margin,  and  j 
cent  of  margin.     See  Table  D13,  page  187. 
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1913 


1016 
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St.  of  merchandise 
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•ST  cent 

•UXng  price 


KM 
1.09 

21.2 
5.13 


K51 
1.07 

19.1 
5.58 


t5.72 
1.28 

18.3 
7.00 


96.76 
1.41 

17.3 
8.17 


S7.53 
1.77 

19.0 
9.30 


$7.84 
1.61 

17.1 
0.45 


16.16 
L47 

19.2 
7.62 


A  study  of  the  foregoing  charts  indicates  that  during  the  period  of 
if^ing  priceS;  the  percentage  of  maigin,  including  operating  costs  and 
>rx>fit,  reduced  rather  than  increased,  not  withstanding  tiie  popular 
"iieory  that  retailers  were  charging  proportionately  more. 

Charts  D16-A  to  D16-R,  on  pages  188  to  206.  inclusive,  show  the 
price  per  unit  of  18  grocery  items  at  intervals  during  the  years 
1913,  1916,  1917,  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921.  The  charts  show  the 
price  which  the  retailer  paid,  the  price  the  consumer  paid,  the  amount 
of  margin,  and  the  percentage  of  margin  to  sales  pnce. 
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Chart  D  16-D. 
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Chart  D  1»-G. 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  chain  stores;  that  is, 
groups  of  stores  operating  under  one  ownership  and  general  manage- 
ment, with  individual  managers  conducting  the  several  stores. 
These  chain-store  systems  generally  perform  uie  functions  of  whole- 
saling as  well  as  retailing,  buying  m  quantities  from  manufacturers, 
storing,  breaking  bulk,  and  distriouti^  to  tbe  branch  stores  from  one 
or  more  central  warehouses.  The  daim  is  freouently  made  that  sach 
organizations  eliminate  the  expense  of  the  wholesaler.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  in  view  oi  tibe  fact  that  ^e  functions  of  the  wbc^esaler 
are  performed  in  warehousing,  assembling,  and  distributing  in  connec- 
tion with  retailing.  In  some  instances  combining  the  functions  tends 
toward  economy ,  out  there  is  no  indication  that  &e  cost  of  performing 
the  wholesale  functions  can  be  eliminated  through  the  mere  change 
in  description. 

Besults  of  the  commission's  survey  indicate  that  the  cost  of  supers 
vision  and  expense  of  conducting  large  chain-store  ora;amzati<HiB  do 
not  materiallv  modify  the  average  cost  of  grocery  mstribution  at 
wholesale  andf  retail. 

The  majority  of  chain-stcH^  systems  carry  principally  package 
goods — teas,  coffees,  spioes.  ^gs,  butter,  margarine,  and  articles  of 

freatest  frequency  of  stock  turn  and  smallest  d^ree  of  waste  or 
eterioration.  The  majority  of  chain  stcures  are  operated  on  cash- 
and-Hcarry  basis,  making  no  deliveries,  extending  no  credit^  and  serve 
as  distributing  agents  rather  Ihan  purchasing  agents* 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  al  cnainHstore  (r^stems  to 
engage  in  manufacture  of  products  for  oistiibution  through  their  own 
organizations,  or  to  contract  for  manufactured  ^oods,  to  be  sold  imder 
their  own  iH-and  and  label.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  operation 
tends  toward  reduction  of  selling  costs  as  between  the  functions  of 
manufacture  and  wholesale  ana  wholesale  and  retail.  However, 
these  organizations  have  not  assumed  the  service  responsibilities  to 
communities  and  producers  that  are  required  of  the  individual 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  presents  the  number  of  retailers,  wholesalers, 
or  manufacturers  in  certain  essential  lines  and  the  relation  of  their 
number  to  the  population  they  serve: 

[Population  United  States,  1820  censos,  IQBJlOfiaO;  nmnbcr  of  ftmSta,  i^lJgK.] 
(Buieaa  of  Cbnsas  and  eommerctel  sotncea.) 


Item. 

Number 
of  re- 
tailers. 

PqjHilatkn 

Famlllea 
d^er. 

NoBberof 
vbolB- 
fakiB. 

Numbtf 
of  re. 

tilers  per 
vhole- 
saler. 

Orooeriei 

294,212 
40^  8  W 

141,867 
35,207 
37,082 

31&3 

'74&1 
3,002.5 
2,854.6 

72.0 
602.7 
171.6 
001.5 
657.5 

5,980 

xi'«0 

2,780 

033 

56.8 

»  7.6 

Boots  and  shoesi 

ifl7.8 

Dry  goods 

12.6 

HftrnwHi^. 

30.6 

^  Manuiaeturers.  , 

Note.— Table  Includea  ezdushre  stores  and  all  sooroes  fram  which  ooomioditiee  may  be  punbaaed  at 
retaU. 
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The  figures  contained  in  the  foregoinjg  table  would  indicate  that 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  retail  deakrs  in  each  line  than  can  be 
successfully  supported  by  the  average  number  of  families  served. 

The  question  develops  as  to  whether  or  not  a  duplication  of  service 
adds  to  the  cost  to  the  community  for  the  support  of  an  unnecessary 
number  of  distributors. 

The  great  number  of  people  who  ei^age  in  retailing  find  it  easy  to 
open  a  store  with  small  capital  and  little  or  no  experience.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  retail  groceries,  as  is  evidencea  by  the  fact  ihat 
there  is  a  retail  grocery  to  serve  every  72.6  families  in  the  United 
States.  That  ambitious  men  should  have  a  right  to  enter  business 
^oes  without  saying,^  nevertheless  the  mortaliFf  tables  in  business 
mdicate  that  the  majority  do  not  attain  success.  The  situation  can 
only  be  improved  tlwough  development  of  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  preparing  for  business. 
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TOTAL  COST  OF  DISTSIBirrnrO  CEKTAUr  COmODITIES. 

Charts  D17  to  D22  on  pages  209  to  222  inclusive  show  a  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  production  ana  manufacture  with  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Chart  D17  on  the  opposite  page  indicates  that  approxinaately  50  cents 
of  the  dollar  the  constmier  pays  for  bread  is  absorbed  in  the  cost  of 
distribution,  while  the  agricultural  producer  received  an  average  of 
29.6  cents  for  wheat  in  the  local  market  out  of  the  consumer's  dollar  in 
the  years  1913, 1916,  and  1921.  His  wheat  is  the  substantial  raw  ma^ 
terial  element  from  which  bread  is  made,  but  it  has  to  be  transported, 
handled  through  elevators,  graded,  sold  to  the  miller,  and  con- 
verted into  flour  before  it  becomes  prepared  raw  material,  accept- 
able to  the  manufacturing  baker.  These  combined  services  were 
performed  during  the  period  surveyed  by  the  commission  at  an 
average  cost  of  8.43  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.  The  average  cost  of 
manuiacture  of  flour  into  bread  was  10.16  cents  out  of  a  dollar  of 
sales. 

The  service  element  in  the  manufacturing  baker's  distribution  of 
bread  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  TTja 
deUveries  are  made  daily  and  his  individual  sales  are  comparatively 
small,  measured  in  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  con- 
sumer iSnds  the  convenience  of  beii^  able  to  secure  fresh  bread  daily 
of  as  great  value  as  the  commodity  itself.  Under  modem  living  con- 
ditions manv  consumers  find  it  inconvenient  to  do  their  own  baldng, 
and  not  infrequently  more  expensive  in  time,  fuel  and  materials, 
than  to  buy  manufactured  bread  at  a  price  that  includes  cost  of 
distribution.  However,  it  seems  possible  that  greater  efficiency  can 
be  developed  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  manufacturing  baker's 
selling  cost  and  overhead  and  the  retail  ^ocer's  operating  expense. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  manufacturing  baker  has  exacted  an 
undue  profit  m  taking  5.7  cents  from  the  consumer's  dollar  for 
manufacturing  and  distributing  bread  to  the  retailer. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  retailer's  average  operating 
expense  of  14.96  cents  and  the  baker's  average  seUing  expense  oi 
15.76  cents  should  be  reduced  by  improvement  of  method.  To  some 
degree,  consumer's  demand  for  variety  causes  dupUcation  of  service 
on  the  part  of  several  bakeries  making  daily  dehveries  to  the  same 
retailers.  The  competitive  ielement  among  manufacturing  bakeries 
in  their  effort  to  command  markets  naturally  tends  to  increase  the 
amount  of  service  and  the  cost  of  selling.  See  Table  Dl4  on  page  210, 
208 
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Tablb  D14. — DistributUm  of  dollar  consumer  pays  for  bread. 


1913 

1910 

1921 

PBODUCnON. 

Producer  receives --. . 

CefUt, 
26.9 
2.8 
1.1 
.6 
2.4 
8.7 

OentM. 
32.7 
2.3 
2.3 
.7 
2.8 
9.5 

Oemt$, 
28.1 

Transpcxtation ^ 

2.6 

Elevator  margin  and  profit 

2.8 

Flour  manufacture 

.6 

4.4 

Coflt  of  hntt^i  maniifM^im 

12L3 

Total :. 

43.6 

5a3 

5a8 

DISTBIBUnON. 

Maf>ufactiirw*fl  cost  of  nellinff 

15.7 
12.3 

7.0 
13.8 

7.7 

15.2 
&8 
4.4 

15.4 
5.9 

16.4 

Overhead 

&6 

Profit 

5.7 

Retailer's  operating  expense 

18i7 

Profit 

3.9 

Total 

56.4 

49.7 

48.3 

That  it  should  cost  approximately  an  averac^e  of  63  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  to  distnoute  37  cents'  worth  m  com  flakes,  indicates  a 
very  definite  need  of  an  improvement  in  the  processes  of  clistribution. 
During  the  period  shown  m  chart  D18  on  the  opposite  page  the 
producer  received  for  his  com  in  his  local  market  an  average  of  22.1 
cents  out  of  the  dollar  which  the  idtimate  consumer  paid  for  the  com 
manufactured  into  com  flakes.  The  service  of  transporting,  grading, 
handling,  and  selling  to  the  manufacturer  costs  on  the  average  ap- 
proximately 7.5  cents.  In  1921  the  manufacturers  had  reduced  tne 
cost  of  advertising  and  selling  to  11 .8  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumer 
paid  for  com  flakes,  in  comparison  with  an  expenditure  of  16.7  cents 
m  1916  and  21.3  cents  in  1913  for  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  quite 
jprobable  that  an  increased  turnover  of  com  nakes  on  the  part  of 
the  wholesale  grocer  and  the  retail  grocer  could  materially  reduce 
their  operating  expenses.  The  wholesaler  in  1921  absorbed  a  loss 
of  0.4  cents  and  his  operating  cost  was  8.3  cents.  The  retail  grocer 
handled  com  flakes  at  an  operatic  cost  of  13.3  cents  and  received 
out  of  the  dollar  in  sales  of  com  flakes  6  cents  profit.  The  manu- 
facturer's profit  of  8.3  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumer  paid  for 
corn  flakes  seems  disproportionate  to  the  wholesaler's  loss  of  0.4 
cents  and  the  retailer's  profit  of  6  cents.     See  table  D15  on  page  212. 
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Tablb  D15. — DistribtUion  of  dollar  consuiner  pay*  for  oornflake$. 


1913 


1916 


itn 


PBODUCnON. 

Producer  receives.. 

Transportation 

Elevator  margin  and  profit 

Cost  of  manufacture 

Total 

DISTBIBXTnON. 

Uanufacturer's  cost  of  selling 

Advertising 

Transportation 

Taxes 

Profit 

Wholesaler's  operating  expense 

Profit 

Retailer's  operating  expense 

Profit 

Total 


Cam. 
16.2 

4.5 
5.9 


Ctnti. 

89.1 

3.5 

3.9 

7.8 


8.1 


29.5 


44.3 


86.» 


10.2 
11.1 
6.8 
2.8 
4.9 
6.7 

14.6 
11.4 


11.1 
5.6 
8.6 
2.2 
.5 
6.9 
1.7 

las 

8.3 


7.3 
4.S 
9.1 
7.« 
&S 
S.3 
>.4 
13.3 
6.0 


7a6 


66.7 


63.4 


1  LOK*. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the  cost  of  distribution  of 
rolled  oats  with  the  cost  of  producing  oats  and  converting  them  into 
a  food  product.  That  it  should  cost  15.37  cents  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  in  1921  for  the  manufacturer  to  advertise  and  sell  rolled  oats 
in  packages  would  indicate  that  the  consumer  is  paying  for  more 
competition  between  trade-marked  brands  than  tne  vsaue  of  the 
commodity  would  justify.  The  consmner  paid  19.69  cents  in  profits 
out  of  eacn  dollar  expended  by  him  for  roiled  oats  in  1921,  but  the 
manufacturer  received  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  profits  apparently  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  cereal  products,  the  financial  statements  of  the  majority  of 
companies  show  substantial  losses  in  1920  and  1921.  In  one  instance, 
commg  within  the  observation  of  the  commission,  ten  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars  was  written  off  in  1920.  This  does  not,  however, 
justify  the  burden  of  distributive  cost  supported  by  the  consumer. 
The  total  return  to  the  producer  for  the  production  of  oats  to  be  con- 
verted into  rolled  oats  m  1921  did  not  equal  the  total  profits  taJken 
for  the  distribution  of  the  finished  products. 
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A  study  of  Oiart  D19  below  indicates  that  for  the  period  surveyed 
by  the  commission  it  cost  66.16  cents  to  distribute  rolled  oats  cost- 
ing 33.84  cents  to  produce.     See  table  Dl6  on  page  214. 
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Table  D16. — Distribution  of  dollar  consumer  pays/or  rolled 


I 


1913 

im 

- 

PBODUCnON. 

Produoer  receives 

Omu. 

2X10 

L33 

.7S 

7.82 

Onto. 

LS 
LSI 

Trenaportatlon , : 

2t 

Rl^irnlnr  Tnarffin  and  profit 

1. 75 

Oort  of  mannfiKtture.  r .•. 

iB 

Total 

33.00 

38.  le 

MS 

MSTBIBUnON. 

MftniiffirtTirer's  oont  of  nelUriff 

&09 
1L22 
4.66 

&56 
8.20 
6.44 
1.98 
14.84 
8.30 

7.4S 
£.30 
4.(0 
9141 

&a 

U.4B 
flL9i 

43 

Advertlfrtng r. 

IM 

TraDsportaUoxi 

LU 

TtLnee. 

14 

Profit 

119 

WholflBiiler'ff  opfcating  expflnse 

IB 

Profit.. 

RAt^ii^r'ff  onenitipcr  eKnen.se 

U.B 

profltr...:^!^^.!.:..:^.!:::....:. ...... .......... 

i0 

Total 

87.00 

6LM 

All 

This  disproportionate  distribution  of  the  consumer's  dollar  re- 
flects the  importance  of  giving  consideration  to  more  economic  ifid 
scientific  dismbution  of  the  essential  commodities.  It  is  impossil^  m 
this  report  to  trace  the  course  of  any  considerable  number  of  miaiu- 
factured  food  products  through  all  the  processes  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. However,  the  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  processes  of  manufacture  have  become  economicai  aod 
efficient,  while  distribution  has  become  expensive  and  inefficienL 
One  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  the  whole  propc^tion  of  dis^bo- 
tion  is  that  the  per  capita  consuming  capacity  is  limited  to  require- 
ments, while  the  combmed  producing  capacity  of  food  manufacturpis 
is  in  excess  of  consumer  requirements.  Therefore  the  pubUcnotofily 
supports  the  cost  of  competition  among  identical  articles  produeed 
by  different  manufacturers  but  is  also  supporting  the  cost  of  (XMn- 
petition  among  various  manufactiu*ed  food  commodities.  This 
competition  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
are  constantly  striving  for  national  markets  and  make  vast  expendi- 
tures to  enter  communities  alreadv  sufficiently  suppUed  by  manu- 
f  actujrers  of  similar  products.  In  this  effort  lai^e  advertisinjg  appro- 
priations are  made  tor  the  purpK)se  of  influencing  the  public  to  de- 
mand certain  brands,  while  specialty  salesmen  are  employed  to  urge 
retailers  to  stock  extensively  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  that 
advertising  will  presumably  create.  The  orders  received  from  reUil^ 
become  the  compelling  argument  to  force  wholesalers  to  purchase  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  retailer's  orders  and  afford  this  reserFe 
stock. 

This  process,  however,  is  not  uniformly  successful  because  retailers 
frequently  cancel  orders  placed  with  specialty  salesmen  or  complain 
that  the  order  was  not  actually  given.  Overstocked 'retailers  and 
wholesalers  are  disposed  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  additions/ 
merchandise  in  competition  with  unsold  goods  already  on  tii«r 
shelves  or  in  their  warehouses.  This  entire  situation  tends  to  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  selling  and  distribution. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  distribution  is  the  manu- 
f  ji/»f.urer's  desire  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  production  and  dispose 
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of  it  in  mAyiTniim  quantities.     This  tends  to  overload  wholesalers     i 
and  retailers,  retarding  their  stock  timi,  and  consequently  increasing 
operating  cost. 

¥rh.en  the  wholesalers  and  retail^is  become  overstocked  with  any 
manufacturer's  product  it  creates  a  dam  across  the  channel  of  dis- 
tribution for  that  particular  manufacturer  and  he  can  have  no  outlet 
until  the  pubUc  has  bought  and  consumed  the  surplus  stock.  When 
the  activities  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  dupUcate  each  other  to 
produce  this  effect  they  exhaust  the  capital  and  credit  resources  of 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers,  with  the  result  that  stock  must  be 
turned  into  money  at  a  sacrifice,  while  the  manufacturers  are  com- 
pelled for  an  interval  to  discontinue  operation.  This  results  in  the 
discharge  of  help,  and  creates  a  situation  of  unemployment  that  is 
reflected  in  the  consuming  market  in  diminished  purchasing  power, 
tending  further  to  delay  the  reduction  of  surplus  stock.  Any  im- 
provement in  the  existing  situation  must  necessarily  come  as  a  result 
of  a  better  adjustment  between  manufactiuing  output  and  the  pub- 
Uc's  capacity  to  consiune  and  rep\u*chase. 

Elconomical  distribution  can  be  secured  only  when  there  is  a  steady, 
orderly  flow  of  products  through  the  channels  of  distribution  in  re- 
sponse to  consumer  demand.  An  effort  to  force  goods  through  the 
cnannels  of  distribution  invariably  leads  to  congestion,  and  inter- 
mittant  periods  of  production  and  idleness,  which  are  reflected  in 
cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression. 

The  existii^  methods  of  distribution  can  not  be  materially  in- 
fluenced by  any  individual  firm  or  corporation  acting  alone,  nor  ^ 
can  any  individual  firm  or  corporation  be  specifically  arraigned  for 
conforming  to  prevailing  methods  in  the  face  of  severe  competition. 
However,  individual  concerns  can  in  reasonable  measure  modify 
cost  to  tne  ultimate  consumer  by  adopting  such  poUcies  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  as  will  permit  and  encourage  a  steady,  orderly 
flow  of  their  merchandise  through  the  stores  of  the  wholesaler  and  the 
retailer  in  such  quantities  as  will  afford  opportunity  for  frequency 
of  stock  turn  and  a  consequently  reduced  biu'den  of  operating  over- 
head cost  against  the  unit  of  merchandise. 

Wholesale  grocers  are  not  invariably  efficient  and  can  do  much  to 
modify  the  cost  of  operation  by  creatmg  a  greater  efficiency  of  stock 
turn.  In  some  instances,  the  wholesaler  operates  on  a  speculative 
basis  and  purchases  in  large  quantities  in  anticipation  of  future  de- 
mand at  increased  prices.  While  the  majority  of  wholesale  grocers 
serve  retailers  within  a  radius  of  75  miles,  there  are  a  number  who 
extend  their  activities  over  considerable  distances,  with  an  additional 
cost  of  selling  and  operation.  Some  wholesale  grocers,  in  addition  to 
distributing  the  products  of  manufacturers,  enter  into  competition 
with  manufactiu'er's  goods  by  putting  out  private  brands  unaer  their 
own  label.  It  is  difficult  for  a  wholesaler  fairly  to  represent  a  manu- 
factiu'er  whose  products  are  in  competition  with  similar  goods  under 
the  wholesaler's  private  label.     In  any  case,  it  leaves  room  for  sus- 

?>icion  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  that  his  goods  are  not  being 
airiv  represented  by  the  wholesaler. 

The  average  retail  grocer  too  frequently  permits  himself  to  over- 
buy, with  the  result  that  he  fails  to  secure  the  frequency  of  stock  turn 
that  would  place   the   sma^est  possible  percentage   of  operating 
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expense  against  the  indi^diial  iteeoa.  of  merchandise  which  he  cariiei  in 
^ock. 

When  the  retail  grocer  buys  beyond  the  reauirements  of  his  cas- 
tomers  in  anticipation  ef  adTancing  {Hices,  he  beecmies  a  speculator, 
and  assumes  all  of  the  rides  that  attach  to  rising  and  f aUin^  piieea. 
It  is  sddom  that  a  retail  grocer  has  sufficient  mowledge  of  somly 
and  demand  to  intelligently  detmnine  price  tead^Mies.  He  is  innn- 
taced  ahnost  entirely  by  salesmen  representing  manufacturers  ajud 
wholesalers  who  offer  inducaoifflits  ol  probable  price  increases  or 
special  discounts  or  probable  increased  demand  to  result  from  adver- 
tisiDg  campaigns,  etc. 

Consumers  selaom  buy  ^-oceries  less  fr^itfuently  than  52  times  a  year 
and  in  lar;^  centers  they  rmy  as  oftea  as  300  times  per  year.  Under 
modem  liring  conditioiis  faciUties  do  not  exist  in  tne  average  home 
for  the  care  and  conservation  ci  considerable  quantities  of  groceries. 
In  the  populous  sections  of  the  countrjr  it  is  seldom  that  a  retail 
grocer  is  located  at  a  ^eater  distance  tnan  50  miles  frcmi  the  ware- 
houses of  the  wholesaler,  while  the  majority  of  grocers  are  located 
within  25  miles  of  the  reserve  stocks  carried  m  wholesale  waxehouses. 
The  conmiission's  survey  shows  that  the  average  grocer  turns  lua 
stock  8  times  in  12  months.  This  indica(t)es  uiat  he  carries  ekx. 
and  one-half  weeks'  supply  when  ordinarily  a  two  weeks'  supplv 
would  afford  ample  local  reserve.  This  can  not  be  ^plied  to  all 
merchandise  alike,  but  under  av^age  conditions  the  retail  grocer 
with  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  community 
can  double  bis  present  frMjuency  of  turnover  and  very  nGtateriaUv 
modify  his  operating  expense.  The  average  grocer  operates  with 
comparatively  small  capital  which  quickly  becomes  absorbed  in 
surpliis  merchandise.  ^ 

This  fre(]uently  places  him  under  credit  ol^gatioii  to  a  wholesaler 
and  restrains  him  from  buying  to  the  greatest  ^vantage.  When  the 
retail  groc^  permits  bis  capital  to  become  oitirely  absorbed,  either 
in  surplus  stock  or  in  an  overextension  of  credit^  he  loses  the  benefit 
of  cash  discoimts  and  other  advantages  that  tend  toward  econcmiical 
merchandising. 

Chart  D20  on  page  217  shows  detailed  distribution  of  the  con- 
sumer's d(^ar  for  fresh  beef  anuMig  the  shipper  or  producer,  packar 
and  retails. 
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Chart  1)20  shows  that  in  1913  the  shipper  or  producer  received 
an  average  of  90.1  cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumer  paid  for 
fresh  beef  after  paying  3.9  cents  for  transportation,  feed,  and  com- 
missions. The  packer  paid  94  cents  live  cost  and  9.7  cents  for 
selling,  transportation,  and  packing,  making  a  total  of  103.7  cents. 
He  sold  fresh  beef  to  the  retailer  at  86.5  cents  and  sold  bj-products 
for  18.3  cents,  making  a  totf^  of  104.8  cents,  thereby  realizmg  a  profit 
of  1.1  cents.  The  retailer  paid  86.5  cents  and  had  an  operating  cost 
of  10  cents  and  a  profit  of  3.5  cents,  equaling  the  100  cents  i^hich 
the  consumer  paid  for  fresh  beef. 

In  1916  the  producer  received  an  average  of  99.4  cents  out  of  the 
dollar  the  consumer  paid  for  fresh  beef  after  paying  0.4  cents  for  trans- 
portation, feed,  and  commissions.  The  packer  paid  an  average  of 
103.4  cents  live  cost  and  9.3  cents  for  selling,  transportation,  and 
packing,  making  a  total  of  112.7. cents.  He  sold  fresh  beef  to  the  re- 
tailer for  79.6  cents  and  sold  by-products  for  29  cents,  making  a  total 
of  1 08.6  cents  and  showing  a  loss  of  4.1  cents.  The  retails  paid  79.6 
cents  and  had  an  operating  expense  of  17.5  cents  and  a  profit  of  2.9 
cents,  equaling  the  100  cents  which  the  consumer  paid  for  fresh  beef. 

In  1921  the  producer  received  an  average  of  67.7  cents  out  of  the 
dollar  the  consumer  paid  for  fresh  beef  after  paying  5.3  cents  for 
transportation,  feed,  and  commissions.  The  packer  paid  an  average 
of  73  cents  live  cost  and  15.1  cents  for  selling,  transportation,  and 
packing,  making  a  total  of  88.1  cents.  He  sold  fresh  beef  to  the 
retailer  at  78.8  cents  and  sold  by-products  for  10.8  cents,  making  a 
total  of  89.6  cents,  thereby  realizing  a  profit  of  1.5  cents.  The  re- 
tailer paid  78.8  cents  and  had  an  operating  cost  of  18.5  cents  and 
a  profit  of  2.7  cents,  equaling  the  100  cents  which  the  consumer  paid 
for  fresh  beef. 

The  retailer's  cost  of  operation  had  increased  from  10  cents  in  1913 
to  18.5  cents  in  1921,  and  in  the  same  period  profits  decreased  from 
3.5  cents  to  2.7  cents  per  dollar  of  sales.     See  Table  Dl7,  below. 

Table  D17. — DxatrihtUion  of  dollar  cofuumer  pap9  for  fresh  berf. 


1013-13 


1015-16 


1020-21 


Prodnctioia: 

Shipper  reoeiT«8 

Transportatioii 

Feed 

Comniissioiis 

By-products 

Cost  live. 

Distribatian: 

SelMng 

Transportatioii 

Packing  expense 

Packers' profit 

operating  expense  (retailer's) 

Retailer's  profit 


oai 

90.4 

«7.7 

2.6 

Z6 

3.6 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.9 

las 

88.0 

las 

04.0 

103.4 

n.0 

3.5 

2.6 

42 

2.0 

3.0 

5.3 

3.3 

3.7 

&6 

LI 

14.1 

L5 

lao 

17.5 

1&5 

3.5 

2.0 

%1 

>L0S8. 


Chart  D21  on  page  220  shows  the  detailed  distribution  of  the  dollar 
the  consumer  pays  lor  men's  suits  between  the  manuf  acturar  and  Uie 
retailer. 
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The  chart  shows  that  while  the  proportionate  cost  of  cloth  and 
trimming  to  the  dollar  the  consumer  pays  was  lower  in  1921  than  in 
1913,  the  cost  of  manufacture  had  increased  3.5  cents;  the  cost  of 
operation  had  increased  2.3  cents;  the  manufacturer's  profit  decreased 
3.5  cents,  while  the  retailer's  operating  expense  had  increased  7.9 
cents,  and  his  profit  had  decreased  8.3  cents  per  dollar  of  sales. 
See  Table  Dl8,  on  page  221. 

There  are  certain  noneconomic  factors  in  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  clothing.  Men  express  their  personal  taste  in  their  selec- 
tion of  clothes  andean  not  be  satisfied  witn  a  uniform  product;  there- 
fore the  purchase  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  includes  an  intangible  ele- 
ment termed  ''stjie."  It  is  this  factor  that  hiost  definitdy  influ- 
ences the  selling  cost  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  operat- 
ing expense  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  Style  is  not  confined  to  shape 
and  workmanship,  but  involves  fabrics,  colors,  patterns,  linings, 
trimmings,  etc.  The  element  of  style  is  a  psychological  factor  that 
can  not  he  predetermined  by  weavers,  manufacturers,  or  retailers. 
However,  there  is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  cloth  makers  and 
manufacturers  to  produce  an  article  that  will  attract  popular  fancy, 
and  to  a  degree  an  effort  is  made  to  create  public  favor  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  articles  or  groups  of  articles.  This  is  less  apparent 
in  men's  clothing  than  in  women's  apparel. 

In  a  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  elements 
of  operating  expense  m  the  retail  distribution  of  men's  clothing  and 
furnishings. 
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Tablb  D18. — DistribtUum  ofdoUar  eonsutner  pay  a  for  men^a  clothing. 


1913 


1920 


1921 


Prodnetlim: 

Raw  material  (doth) 

Raw  material  ( trimmings). . . 

Coat  o  f  man  ufaoture 

Overhead— Operation 

Prom r?7 

Distribution: 

Retailer's  operating  expense, 

Profit !7:..^....v..... 


18.0 
12.1 
19.8 
12.8 
5.0 

22.7 
9.6 


2L4 
9.4 
19.9 
15.2 
4.1 

26.4 
3.6 


18.9 

lao 

23.3 
15.1 
1.5 

30.6 
1.3 
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Chart  D22,  hclKyWj  si^mn  the  ^itUaHed  dttdibtttiam  mt  the  con- 
Bumer's  dollar  for  men's  shoes  between  the  manufacturer  and  retailer, 
reflecting^  a  situation  somewhat  similar  to  the  distribution  of  clothing. 
See  Table  D19  on  opposite  page. 


Chart  D  22. 
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Table  D19. — Distribution  tif -dMar  ^mwamer  pays  for  men^s  shoes. 
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1913 

1920 

1921 

Production: 

Raw  matAiiftls 

40,8 
17.7 
9.6 

44.2 
13.6 
10.9 
1.1 
1.7 

25.3 
3.2 

28.5 

Oo?it  o  f  Tnftn"f«M?tnrfl , 

18.3 

Operating  overhead  andselling „ 

Taxes 

ia9 

.9 

Profit ^ 

Oismbution: 

Retailer's  o^wrHtSnf  erpflfQ^npi       , . , _  ^ .  .  ,     ^  ,  . 

3.2 

24.1 
4.6 

3.1 
26.9 

Profit .' 

1.4 

Chart  D23  on  page  224,  prepared  from  data  supplied  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  shows  the  detailed  distribution 
of  the  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  for  oranges  during  the  five  years 
1913-1918  and  ttie^rop  years  1919-1921. 

The  chart  shows  the  effect  of  organized  cooperation  in  the  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  citrus  fruit.  Operating  as  a  business 
organization,  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  gmdes,  stand- 
ardizes, identifies^  transports,  and  sells  the  crops  of  its  members  to 
^wholesalers,  auctions,  ^r  retailers^    See  TaMe  D20  on  page  225. 

In  chapter  X  oonsideration  is  given  to  the  subject  of  cooperation 
of  agricultural  pix>ducers  m  the  preparation  and  marketiing  of  their 
product. 
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Tablb  D20. — Distribution  and  grower^ a  returns  of  California  oranges. 


5-year  average, 
1913-1918.. 

Dec.  1,1918,  to 
Nov.  i5»  1920. 

Dec.  1,1919,  to 
Nov.  15, 1920. 

Dec.  1, 1920,  to 
Nov.  15, 1921. 

Amoiait. 

Per 

Amflant. 

PeE 

Anevnt 

Per 
cent. 

•    Per 
Amount.     J^, 

3r«w«n  renlvQd  flbr  ftuit  on 
tree 
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.93& 
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100 
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100 

'*"ioo' 
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13. 2n 
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2.02 
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11&6 
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13C6 
13&7 
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Chapter  X. 
OOOPEBATIVE    XABKETDTG. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  growth  m  sales  throu^  farmers' 
cooperative  marketing  associations  in  recent  years.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that  in  1919,  $721,983,639 
worth  of  farm  products  were  sold  through  farmers'  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, and  that  7.9  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  country  made  sales 
through  such  organizations.  Purchases  through  farmers'  organi- 
zations represent  a  considerably  smaller  amount,  the  total  of  such 
purchases  m  1919  being  $84,615,669. 

Cooperative  associations  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  puri>ose  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  products  for  manv  years.  The  more 
recent  developments,  however,  nave  related  to  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
apples,  and  still  more  recently  to  sales  of  cotton  and  grain. 

Thirty-five  States  now  have  laws  under  which  farmers'  cooperative 
organizations  may  be  organized.  The  laws  of  the  States  relating  to 
cooperative  organizations  vary  widely,  both  in  respect  to  form  of 
organization  and  powers  and  liabilities  of  the  organizations  as  well 
as  of  its  members. 

The  fimdamental  difference  between  the  farmer's  cooperative 
organization  and  the  industrial  corporation  oi^anized  for  profit  is 
that  the  control  in  the  latter  case  as  well  as  the  dominating  influence 
is  capital,  while  in  the  former  the  controlling  and  dominating  influence 
is  membership.  The  first  essential  of  cooperative  organization  is 
the  will  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  cooperate  and  a  recognition 
of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  cooperative  eflFort,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  as  well  as  of  the  requirements  and 
advantages  of  cooperative  organization. 

The  local  farmer's  cooperative  organization  is  essentiallv  a  com- 
munity institution  and  its  advantages  are  as  much  civic  and  social  as 
economic.  Local  community  cooperative  associations  may  be  and 
frequently  have  been  combined  into  larger  associations  in  which  the 
local  associations  have  membership,  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  individuals  are  members  of  the  local  associations.  The  farmer 
has  been  naturally  intensely  individualistic  by  reason  of  his  isolation. 
He  is  slow  to  surrender  his  individual  judgment  and  advantage  for 
the  mutual  advantage  of  himself  and  his  fellow  farmers.  His  indi- 
vidualism and  islolation  as  well  -have  not  permitted  the  development 
of  the  same  degree  of  leadership  or  disposition  to  follow  leadership 
as  has  been  developed  in  the  industrial  world.  The  cooperative  or- 
ganization and  the  larger  scale  operations  which  it  permits  gives 
opportimity  for  the  development  of  community  leadership  diong 
economic  Imes. 

Since  the  cooperative  association  is  essentially  a  community  insti- 
tution, cooperatives  ordinarily  succeed  best  upon  the  basis  of  local 
organization  and  local  cooperative  units  and  the  amalgamation  of 
local  associations  into  larger  associations  should  not  take  away  from 
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tibe  local  organization  the  peculiar  .advaaitages  of  its  production  area, 
location,  climate,  or  other  advantages.  The  local  organization^  is  also 
neeefisanr  to  the  continuance  of  the  interest  of  the  members,  which  is 
MBeatial  to  successful  cooperation*  A  member  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  has  a  part  in  me  management  and  direction  (rf  tJie  asso- 
.  elation,  and  that  tne  association  is  a  means  of  enabling  him  to  do  his 
own  business  more  efficiently  and  with  greater  profit,  rather  than  an 
institution  doing  business  for  him  and  with  which  he  has  no  direct 
connection  or  concern. 

The  oiganization  should  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  mem- 
bership in  the  aflfairs  of  the  organization  and  a  recognition  on  the 
part  (H  the  management  that  the  business  is  the  business  of  the  mem- 
Ders  who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  method  and  manner  of  con- 
ducting it. 

There  is  no  inherent  virtue  in  cooperation  which  will  make  a  coop- 
erative organization  successful  without  the  application  of  the  sound 
principles  necessary  to  the  success  of  private  agencies.  To  succeed, 
a  cooperative  organization  must  have  competent  manag^nent  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  technique  of  the  business  in  which  the 
cooperative  association  engages.  In  addition,  the  management  must 
be  uioroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  industrial  democracy  ci 
cooperative  orgamzatKHis  and  must  at  all  times  keep  in  mind  the 
character  of  the  constituency  which  it  represents. 

The  farmer  should  realize  that  the  handling,  grading)  sorting,  sell- 
ing,  and  processing  of  his  product  in  volume  requires  a  high  degree  of 
business  judgment,  knowledge  of  trade  practices,  and  technical  skill 
which  must  either  be  hired  a.t  a  cost  commensurate  with  the  d^ree 
of  ability,  knowledge,  and  skill  required  or  developed  within  the 
organization  at  the  risk  of  losses  through  inexperience  and  bad  man- 
agement. 

There  is  no  standard  form  of  cooperative  organization  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  farm  products  under  all 
the  varied  conditions  which  may  exist  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
any  of  them.  The  form  of  cooperative  organization  adopted  should 
be  determined  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  problem  to  be  solved 
and  the  business  activities  to  be  engaged  in.  This  survey  should 
include  a  careful  estimate  of  the  volume  of  business  which  can  be 
obtained  and  this  volume  should  be  assured  by  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary term  membership  contracts. 

The  snrvev  should  also  cover  the  relationship  of  the  association 
to  the  distributive  agencies  and  the  market  which  exists  or  can  be 
developed  for  the  pr^uction. 

Brienv,  the  factors  upon  which  the  form  of  or|anization  depends 
should  be  thorou^y  ascertained  in  advance  oi  determination  of 
the  kind  of  orj^anization  to  be  adopted.  ' 

The  obligation  to  the  member  of  the  farmer's  cooperative  asso- 
ciation to  use  the  facilities  in  handling  his  product  and  the  member's 
general  relationship  to  the  association  should  be  established  by  a 
contract  running  over  a  period  of  years.  The  essence  of  any  sound 
sales  policy  is  m  the  creation  of  continuous  volume,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  cooperative  organization  can  only  be  secured  by  a  mem- 
bership contract.  The  contract  may  be  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  member  at  stated  intervals  upon  sufficient  notice  to  permit  the 
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organization  to  make  the  adjustments  incident  to  the  cancellatioD 
of  the  contract. 

The  farmer's  cooperative  association  should  have  adequate  capital, 
which  should  be  furnished  by  the  membership  and  should  be  kept 
progressively  proportioned  to  the  contributions  of  the  members  to 
the  business  of  the  association  and  the  use  made  of  the  association's 
facilities  by  them.  The  capital  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  fixed  investment  and  operating  Gf^ital 
in  order  to  establish  the  financial  soundness  of  the  association,  and 
to  create  a  basis  for  the  additional  credit  required  for  marketing 
operations. 

Many  cooperative  associations  also  undertake  to  create  a  reserve 
against  periods  when  the  volume  of  business  is  small  or  against 
price  dedines  incident  to  periods  of  depression.  Credit  for  market- 
mg  operations  should  normally  be  secured  from  the  ordinary  banking 
and  credit  sources. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cooperative  organization  is  fundamentally  an 
organization  of  men  rather  than  capital,  the  principle  of  **one  man, 
one  vote"  has  pretty  generally  been  accepted  as  tne  sound  basis  of 
control  of  cooperative  oi^anization.  It  is  clear  that  the  financial 
control  of  the  cooperative  association  should  always  be  in  the  mem- 
bership and  should  never  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  not  directly 
interested  as  producers  through  the  contribution  or  control  of  its 
capital.  Such  outside  control  may  be  used  to  modify  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  association  and  might  be  the  means  of  desta^ying 
the  association  altogether. 

Local  associations  may  be,  and  in  many  instances  have  been, 
amalgamated  into  a  general  selling  agency,  distributing  in  large 
volume.  These  central  cooperative  agencies  ordinarily  represent  the 
local  cooperative  associations  rather  than  the  membership  and  per- 
form only  such  functions  as  are  necessary  to  coordinate  the  selling 
pohcies  of  the  various  local  units.  Here  again,  the  generid  principle 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  local  advantages  (?  the  local  unit 
should  be  maintained  and  the  local  unit  penmtted  to  conduct  its 
own  business  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  consistently  with  carrying  out 
the  sales  pohcy  under  a  coordinated  central  agency. 

The  success  of  cooperation  depends  in  large  degree  upon  restricting 
the  activities  of  the  association  to  activities  in  which  the  members 
have  a  mutual  financial  interest.  The  inclusion  in  the  activities  of 
the  organization  of  matters  outside  those  of  mutual  financial  concern 
tends  to  create  dissension  and  to  disrupt  the  organization  upon  mat- 
ters which  are  not  of  direct  concern  to  the  membership  and  which  are 
not  directly  related  to  their  financial  interests  Consequently,  coop- 
eration has  been  most  successful  when  built  around  single  crops 
produced  in  rather  limited  and  concentrated  production  areas. 

The  technique  of  selling  operations  varies  widdy  in  different  com- 
modities and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  a  management  suffi- 
ciently skilled  and  of  sufficiently  wide  experience  to  make  possible 
the  combination  under  one  organization  of  sales  of  different  com* 
modities.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  organizations,  a  means  may  be  found  whereby 
the  diversified  production  of  farms  situated  in  the  diversified  farming 
areas  may  be  combined  and  sold  through  a  single  organization  repre- 
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tenting  the  f ann  unit  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  fanner  in  his  capacity 
>f  &  producer  of  individual  commodities. 

THe  products  of  the  farm  are  usually  sold  at  the  local  market  in 
isaall  quantities  without  adequate  sorting,  cleaning,  or  grading. 
Xfaie  handling  of  unsorted,  ungraded  products  for  wmch  the  seller 
offers  no  guaranty  of  grade,  quality,  or  marketabihty  inyolves  a 
risk  on  the  part  of  the  middleman  and  results  in  the  middleman 
necessarily  taldng  a  margin  to  cover  the  risk  which  is  larger  than 
Avould  be  the  case  if  the  commodities  were  graded,  sorted,  and 
oleaned  by  the  farmer,  or  by  an  organization  controlled  by  him  and 
responsible  for  the  character  and  quality  of  the  product. 

The  risks  whkdi  are  incident  to  handling  ungraded,  unsorted. 

imstandardiised  agricultural  products  in  distrmution  and  the  added 

expense  of  distribution  whicn  they  cause  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 

better  organization  and  standardization  of  agricidtural  production 

through  soundly  organized  cooperative  associations. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  success  of  cooperative  associations 

probably  lies  more  generally  in  the  organization  of  farm  production 

and  standardization  of  farm  products^  thus  reducing  the  varieties 

and  grades  of  farm  production  to  a  more  standard  basis  and  reducii^ 

cost  of  distribution  all  along  the  line.     It  seems  altogether  likely  that 

the  cooperative  association  can  not  succeed  as  a  holding  corporation 

for  the  purpose  of  withholding  the  crops  from  the  market  to  establish 

an  artinciai  price.     The  attempt  to  aGcumulate  and  hold  a  sufficient 

proportion  of  the  crop  to  effect  the  price  involves  si>eculative  risk 

wholly  outside  of  those  of  the  normal  business  operations,  and  xnay 

result  in  losses  as  well  as  gains  and  might  well  result  in  increasii^ 

the  price  fluctuations  from  which  the  fanner  now  suffers  rather  than 

in  dmiinishing  them. 

The  ideal  marketing  system  necessarily  contempilates  a  ccmdition 
under  which  the  products  of  the  farm  flow  in  even  volume  in  response 
to  existing  demand. 

It  is  qmte  possible  through  standardization  of  moduction  through 
accumulating  shipments  in  volume  of  known  quality  and  backed  by 
the  responsibihty  of  soundly  financed  cooperative  organizations  to 
produee  a  more  even  flow  of  farm  products  in  response  to  demand, 
and  thus  diminish  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  fluctuations  of 
prices  of  farm  {products.    Indeed,  it  is  in  this  field  that  the  greatest 
prospect  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  farmer  se^ns  to  he.    The 
success  of  cooperation  can  not  rest  upon  the  estabhshment  of  artificial 
contrd  of  prices.     It  must  rest  rath^  ^^^  the  association's  ability  to 
perfonn  the  necessary  service  more  efficiently  and  with  greater  ad* 
vantage  both  to  the  producer  and  the  general  pubhc  than  the  service  is 
now  performed  by  existing  agencies.    The  commission  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  wide  field  in  which  the  farmer's  cooperative  organiza- 
tion can  wisdy  and  efficiently  functaon  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
producer  and  the  ccMisumer.    It  will  function  most  successfuHy  alone 
those  lines  which  invite  in^rovement  in  the  character  and  quahty  m 
farm  products  and  reform  m  the  distributive  processes  nearest  to  the 
farm  oy  making  possible  a  more  standard  production  in  limited  pro- 
duetion  areas  and  distribution  in  volumie  m  response  to  known  de- 
mands through  an  organization  of  accepted  financial  responsibility. 

It  k  axioDaatie  that  a  group  of  persons  may  not  always  combine  io 
doa  thing  whidi  might  beJbwtulf^Hraiiy  one  c^  them  to  do  aaaaindi* 
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yidual.  It  seems  to  follow  that  a  public  interest  of tentimes  attaches 
to  a  thing  done  collectively  which  does  not  attach  to  the  same  thing 
done  by  mdividuals.  There  is  a  power  inherent  in  collective  action 
which  does  not  belong  to  an  individual  action  and  thelai^er  the  organ- 
ization the  ^eater  the  power.  Recognizing  this  fact  me  public  im- 
poses an  obligation  upon  the  collective  organization  which  it  does  not 
impose  upon  the  individual.  The  cooperative  organization,  therefore, 
has  an  obligation  to  the  public  as  well  as  a  responsibility  to  its  mem- 
bers and  the  community  which  it  serves. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  products  through 
cooperation,  but  his  organization  should  not  only  look  toward 
securing  a  lair  return  to  the  membership  for  its  products  but  also 
to  a  reduction  of  the  general  costs  of  distribution  to  tiie  consumer. 
While  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit 
where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  permits  it,  he  is  not  privileged 
through  the  power  of  organization  to  impose  a  higher  pnce  on  the 
consumer  than  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  justifies.  Of  course, 
the  farmer  must  receive  over  a  series  of  years  a  price  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  obvious  that  if  such  is  not  the  ease  produc- 
tion win  inevitably  adjust  itself  in  its  relation  to  demand  on  a  basis 
which  will  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  return  for  his  crops,  but  as 

Ereviously  mdicated  cooperative  organization  can  not  exist  on  a 
asis  of  artificially  restricted  production,  arbitrarily  controlled 
supply  for  purposes  of  speculation  or  to  make  profits  not  justified 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  should  it  be  permitted  through 
the  power  of  organization  to  create  any  situation  which  is  discrimina- 
tory or  unfair  to  the  public  or  to  its  competitors. 

The  commission  believes  the  economic  limitations  inherent  in 
agricultural  production  and  cooperative  organizations  for  the  sale 
of  such  products  fully  negatives  the  wrongful  use  of  such  power  as 
collective  organizations  oi  farmers  might  possess. 

The  cooperative  association,  at  least  until  it  is  able  to  definitely 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  establish  and  operate  a  more  direct, 
efficient,  and  less  costly  scheme  of  distribution  than  exists  at  present, 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  wajr  as  to  make  possible  the  cooroination 
of  its  activities  with  those  of  existing  distributive  agencies.  One  of 
the  advantages  flowing  from  cooperative  oi^anization  is  the  par- 
ticipation which  it  offers  to  its  members  in  larger  affairs  of  business 
and  through  this  participation  the  education  \diich  it  affords  to  the 
membership  in  general  of  distributive  processes  and  the  relationship 
which  exists  or  should  exist  between  the  various  agencies  engaged  in 
these  processes.  Obviously  the  agencies  engaged  in  distribution 
can -not  be  wholly  independent  of  each  otiier;  on  tJie  conta'ary,  they 
are  closely  interwoven  and  have  generally  grown  out  of  a  vital 
need  in  distribution. 

The  solution  of  the  farmers'  distributive  problem  does  not  lie  di- 
rectly in  legislation,  but  rather  in  the  creation  of  economic  agencies 
controlled  by  him  for  the  sorting,  handling,  and  distributing  of  his 
crop.  There  should,  howev«*,  be  greater  uniformity  of  State  laws 
authorizing  the  oi^anization  of  cooperative  associations  and  estab- 
lishing their  powers,  duties,  and  obligations  as  well  as  the  powers, 
duties,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of  their  members.  The  Fed^iu 
Government  has  by  l^islation  removed  the  obstacles  to  cooperative 
oi^anization  which  heretofore  existed.     Both  State  and  Federal  Qov- 
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emments  should  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  assure  cooperative 
associations  against  unfair  discriminations  and  to  insure  such  associa- 
tions against  unfair  practices. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  success  of  such  organizations  will  de- 
pend in  large  measure,  first,  upon  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problem 
to  be  solvra;  the  creation  of  a  sound  organization  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  to  be  met,  the  development  or  employment  of  a 
management  experienced  in  the  business  and  skilled  in  its  technique, 
a  provision  for  adequate  fixed  and  working  capital,  sound  credit,  and 
the  (creation  of  such  relationships  with  existing  or  future  distributive 
agencies  as  will  provide  for  the  even  flow  of  farm  commodities  in 
response  to  demand. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  rational  development  of  farmers' 
copperative  associations  will  tend  to  hasten  the  standardization  of 
agriculture  production,  improve  the  distributive  processes  and  re- 
duce their  costs,  and  that  the  organization  of  such  associations  should 
be  encouraged. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

WAHKETDTg  AJD  BEIATED  ACTIVITIES  Uf  THB  BTrSEAV 
OF  AGBIGTJXTTrBAI  ECOFOHICS  OF  THE  UJHTXD  STAINS 
DEFABTKEBTT  OF  AOBICTTITXTBE.^ 

The  derelopment  of  a  study  of  marketing  probl^ns  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  begmi  ia  the  Department  of  AgnculttDre  beeaTise  of 
ihe  close  relation  between  marketmg  asid  prodnetioii.  l%e  denMnds 
for  improvement  in  the  svstem  of  maribeting  farm  prodaets  eame 
from  tne  producers  who  desired  means  of  securing'  a  foir  price  for 
their  products.  As  the  work  has  progressed  it  has  been  found  that 
much  of  the  remedial  work  falls  upon  the  farmers  themselves  in  the 
form  of  adjustment  of  productkm  to  msaket  rfaimiih;  beUer  srading 
of  product  to  be  shipped^  and  the  proper  packing  of  the  product^  so 
that  it  will  arrive  upon  the  market  m  good  condition.  The  problems 
of  production  and  marketing;  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that  there 
will  be  no  effort  in  this  brief  discussion  to  separate  out  the  purely 
marketing  functions  of  the  department^  but  rather  to  give  the  market- 
ing work  m  its  setting  along  with  the  other  economic  work  of  the 
department. 

The  rapid  development  of  legislation  having  to  do  with  marketing 
and  the  regulation  of  marketii^  agencies,  the  administration  of 
which  has  been  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  brought 
about  the  organization  first  of  an  Office  of  Markets,  later  expanded 
into  a  bureau,  then  expanded  further  by  consoUaation  with  the 
statistical  and  crop-estimating  bureau  of  tne  department,  and  more 
recently,  this  year,  the  oiganization  of  all  of  tne  activities  having 
to  do  with  the  economic  side  of  farm  production  and  distribution 
into  what  is  now  designated  the  '*  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econdmics." 

The  history  of  the  development  of  Government  work  on'  market- 
ing problems  is  comparatively  short.  While  there  have  been  sporadic 
suggestions  since  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  was  estab- 
lished, looking  toward  the  development  of  some  marketing  agency, 
nothing  of  importance  was  done  imtil  March,  1913,  when  au&ority 
was  given  and  an  appropriation  of  $50^000  was  made  in  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  the  study  of  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Office  of  Markets  was  created  in  May,  1913,  as  a  separate  unit  in  the 
department.  By  1915  an  appropriation  for  this  work  had  been  in- 
creased to  $200,000  and  the  enforcement  of  the  cotton  futures  act 
was  intrusted  to  this  office,  bringing  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$150,000.  Work  in  rural  organization  was  provided  for  with  $40,- 
000,  making  in  1916  a  tot3  of  $484,050  available  for  marketing 
activities.  In  1917  Congress  passed  the  grain  standards  act,  the 
warehouse  act,  the  standard  container  act,  the  administration  of  all 
being  delegated  to  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural  Oiganization. 
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With  the  appropriations  included  for  the  enforcement  of  these  new 
acts,  the  U>taX  appropriation  for  marketing  work  was  increased  to 
$1,172,690. 

The  war  emergency  was  the  occasion  for  rapidly  expanding  market 
service  work  ana  when  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  established  under 
tiiat  name,  in  June,  1918,  the  re^ar  appropriation  of  $1,718,575 
was  supplemented  by  $2,522,000  lor  war  emergency  work. 

In  1921  the  consohdation  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  was  authorized,  thereby  providing  for  a  closer 
correlation  of  the  marketing  and  production  activities.  This  year, 
1922,  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  provided  for  the  consolida- 
lioii  of  the  OfBice  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  E^timAtes,  which  further  consoli- 
dated production  and  marketii^  work  into  a  common  field. 

GROWING   INTEREST  IN   EOONOMIO   QUESTIONS. 

Until  the  war  gave  stimulus  to  popular  interest  in  economic  ques- 
tions, the  Department  of  Agricultiu'e  dealt  primarily  with  problems  of 
individual  farm  management,  with  particular  facts  of  crop  production 
and  with  specific  market  problems.  More  recently,  however,  the 
demand  has  been  for  economic  information  that  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  adjust  his  production  program  to  changed  marketing  conditions  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Changes  in  foreign  demands,  changes  in 
cost  of  transportation  and  in  charges  made  for  other  middleman 
processes  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  fanner  to  study  economic 
conditions  as  never  before  in  this  generation;  if  he  is  to  produce  and 
market  farm  products  intelligently. 

The  development  of  work  in  production  statistics  essential  to  the 
adjustment  of  production  to  market  conditions  began  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the 
work  of  gathering  statistics  was  inaugurated.  Later  came  a  demand 
for  studies  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  individual  farm  as  a  basis 
for  efficient  farm  management,  and  the  organization  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  resulted.  Still  later  the  insistent  demand  by 
farmers  and  the  pubUc  for  a  closer  study  of  marketing  problems  and 
means  of  preparing  farm  products  for  the  market  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tne  Bureau  of  Markets.  These  three  phases  of  the  farmers 
economic  problem  were  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
results  which  would  be  immediately  useful  to  farmers  and  others, 
but  primarily  to  farmers.  It  is  the  farmer  who  has  the  keenest 
interest  in  a  given  consignment  of  farm  products  getting  into  the 
market.  He  is  interested  in  efficient  hanoling  of  his  product  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  the  product  upon  the  market.  He  is 
also  keenly  interested  in  securii^  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  doUar 
ia  return  for  his  productive  effort.  But  since  the  farmer's  future 
efforts  in  production  are  determined  by  the  return  he  gets,  consumers 
generally  are  vitally  affected  hj  the  efficiency  and  the  fairness  of  the 
marketing  system.  Hence,  wnile  the  marketing  of  farm  products  is 
distinctly  an  agricultural  problem  and^  requires  the  attention  of  the 
agricultural  economist,  the  right  solution  of  these  agricultural  mar- 
keting problems  benefit  not  the  farmer  only  but  the  whole  Nation. 

When  it  became  clear  to  those  administering  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  production  costs,  readjustments  in 
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farm  orgaDtzatuML,  tkfe  statkties  of  pmdmtigm, 

ooDsumptiion  bore  «  ^tal  relation  to  mar^aBtinff  fvoUeas  snd  in  Uum 

that  marketing  conditions  were  determining  factors  in  guadiug  pro- 

^hK^tson,  the  movement  wtLB  oftMle  to  couotidate  the  tlifanans  of 

thfO  de}>artinent  dealii^  with  thieM  eoonomie  qnestioBs  nte  oat 

bureau  in  order  that  these  allied  questions  mi^ii  be  hamHud  moM 

eflSciently. 

The  broader  scope  of  the  omnhined  bureaus  xepnBented  in  llie  new 
groRip  called  for  a  more  comprehensiTe  name  mad  the  title^  ''BiureBm. 
of  Agricultural  Eoonomies'^  was  chosen*  1ft  is  a  bnoad  tenn  whioh 
co'TWs  «^  tiie  MHdi^  f  ormeriy  done  by  llie  se^Q]»l  bomaa^ 
line  witii  tiie  growing  demand  froia  farmers  and  those  dealing  m 
farm  products,  for  WOTld-irideaarveyB  and  studios  of  aH  the  eeoaamic 
factors  influencing  prices  aod.  the  tnovemento  of  piodacts  loom  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   MARKETING   WORK  IN  THE   BUREAU  OF  AGRI- 
OULTUKM.   JiCONOaaCS. 

For  administrative  purposes  die  work  of  the  economic  phases  of 
agriculture,  production,  and  distribution  are  placed  in  Ikree  genera! 
groups  of  divisions:  First,  those  dealing  with  jproduction*  second, 
those  devoted  primarily  to  marketing;  and^  third,  those  dealing  Tritfi 
general  production  and  distribution  statistics  and  the  other  related 
Questions  of  finance,  cooperative  organization,  land  problems,  ami 
tne  larger  problems  involved  in  population  and  rurd-me  studies. 

Administrative  diviaiDOA: 

1.  Office  of  chief,  associBte,  and  asBirtaats. 

2.  ^nfoTHistdtTii,  -ediftonal,  ^nA  a^iwb  Mrvio8«    «, 
a.  The  eoQAcnicB  tihraiy. 

IPtodwcdon  (MvaaiQiDfl; 

4.  Vfj-mn  Tna.»ftpftrrwTif 

5<  Cost  of  pnxluction. 
^.  l}r(>p«ndlive'0tedc'6fllii0at6B. 
l(arli»t  diiniiens: 

7.  <}ottaa«  iaclttdii^  celidbon  f  ut^^ 

8.  Gram,  inditding  oEiun  Btandards  act. 

9.  Fruits  and  ve^tables,  indnxfing  utendacrd  txymtsmer  act. 
10.  Hay,  feed,  and  seeds. 

IL  TtoSrj  and  fxniitiy  piDdacte. 

12.  Live  fitodlL,  Biefllts,  and  wool. 

13.  Warchoufidjig,  including  warehonfle  act. 

14.  City  markets;  administration  of  Washington  Dentcr  Market. 

15.  Oo^ -of  maiiketing. 
Oeaeral  diYiMons: 

16.  Statistioal  and  historical  reoeasoh  in  production  and  marketing. 

17.  Agricultural  com{)etition  said  demand  in  ford^  countries. 

18.  Agricultural  finance,  indu(&ig  credit  and  insurance  in  prod«cft6on  and 

markedng. 

19.  AfgdcBltuESA  cx)operaitoa  in  ^rodtkctitm^  iniyii)&  aAd«eUii|g« 

20.  iLand  econi(»aics  and  land  utflisatiiw. 

21.  Farm  population  and  rural  Ble. 

CHART  OF  WOKK  Ilf   AOBB3f3TLTURAL  gXJOlMMLIOB. 

Hie  acoompanjing  <jiflii  sbows  the  acMi^ities  4if  each  divisiaBi  by 
topics,  tpQgether  with  the  nelatioii  of  sAFeral  4d  tiiegiKMJjpB  vhk^  vere 
f ommij  «iepafated  hii^t  wfakh  hare  beem  onmhiiifri  to  aeouoa 
eflfective  results  on  economic  problems. 
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FABM   BiANAQBBCBNT. 

The  work  in  farm  numagement  is  concerned  first  of  all  with  efficient 
and  adequate  production  of  crops,  live  stock,  and  live-stock  products. 
Research  in  this  field,  therefore,  is  directed  toward  discovering  and 
making  available  facts  which  can  be  utilized  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  farm  business  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tiie  greatest 
continuous  profits  and  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  his  f anmy. 

The  farmer  as  a  producer  has  to  perform  at  least  two  important 
functions — first,  that  of  choosing  profitable  lines  of  production  in 
which  he  may  employ  the  land,  labor,  and  capitcd  over  which  he  has 
control;  and  second,  that  of  supplying  ^ective  management,  which 
refers  to  the  association  and  proper  apportionment  of  the  factors 
(land,  labor,  and  capital)  of  production.  To  the  end  that  the  farmer 
ma^  act  intelligently,  this  work  endeavors  to  discover  and  make 
available  facts  which  will  assist  the  individual  farmer  with  a  given 
piece  of  land  and  a  given  amount  of  equipment  and  labor  in  deter- 
mining  for  any  given  year  such  things  as:  (1)  What  crops  and  how 
many  acres  of  each  should  be  planted :  (2)  what  kind  of  live  stock  and 
how  many  of  each  should  be  kept;  (3)  how  much  power  and  labor 
should  be  employed;  (4)  how  mum  capital  will  be  needed  for  Uve 
stock,  equipment,  operating  expenses,  etc.;  (5)  what  yield  of  crops 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent  different  methods  and 
practices  will  aid  in  securing  a  given  volume  of  production  at  lowest 
cost. 

The  workers  in  farm  management  have  gathered  a  large  body  of 
statistics  relating  to  farm  organization  covering  nractic^dly  every 
type  of  fanning  and  every  section  of  the  United  States,  tn  many 
instances  the  records  obtained  cover  the  same  areas  and  the  same 
farms  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  data  make  it  possible  to  test  the 
effects  of  changes  in  farm  organization  on  profits;  to  measure  the 
reaction  of  farm  organization  in  the  various  regions  to  changes  in  the 
industrial  conditions;  to  measure  the  effect  of  forei^  competition  on 
farm  organization,r  and  aid  in  securing  a  sound  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  credit  facilities. 

There  have  been  obtained  in  the  United  States  approximately 
52,000  farm  records.  The  number  of  records  by  geographic  divisions 
is  as  follows: 

New  England *. 4,560 

Middle  Atlantic , 10,073 

East  North  Central 9,327 

West  North  Central 9,635 

South  Atlantic 7,252 

East  South  Central 1,919 

Wert  South  Central 1,571 

Mountain 5^247 

Pacific 2,613 

United  states 52,197 

Api»*oximately  11,000  of  these  records  were  taken  by  the  Federal 
farm-management  workers  directly,  15,000  in  cooperation  with  the 
the  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  26,000  by  State 
college  and  experiment  station  and  farm-management  demon- 
strators. About  36,000  of  these  records  were  taken  from  1908  to 
1915,  16,000  from  1916  to  1920,  and  1,000  in  1921. 
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The  statistics  on  farm  org«B(ia«ti«A  xiagr  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  aiding  directly  in  orcanizing  the  individual  farm  for  adequate 
and  efScient  proodw^ioa.  It  is  often  deuraUa  to  bm^r^  iaionomtkm.  on 
conditions  in  a^ricultiire  ior  tfa&  puarpose  of  eonstnictiiig  a  Yatjonai 
agricultuoral  pohcy  and  enactxng'  bciieAdai  iegialatioiv  or  to  comnara 
the  agricuHu^  ccmdift^oiia  mtk  oonAtiiHaa  in  otkor  induaetma.  The 
data  procured  by  the  aectioB  of  farm  oiEgwBaatian  laay  be  niyiBad 
for  these  and  otmr  piiPi)OB8Bv 

In  this  €oiinecti<»i  it  is  weft  to  point  ovt  tkafc  while  a  eonatdorafole 
body  of  slatisties  bas  been  seeared^  it  is  evldeiat  tiiat  they  aie  not 
ademtate  to  meet  all  tbo  denuoidB  mada  fay  farmers  and  othera  intor^ 
ested  in  i^ncoltieral  fMPobkms.  Tha  facmcva  d  tim  country  are 
realizing  tl^  importance  of  tmuphefymg  better  boauiaas  molfaoda.  For 
this  reason  the  demand  for  inf omatiom  oa  the  ptMaom  q<  ommizattoii 
is  inerea^g  rcqudly.  The  work  in  ftrnxk  organiaatHni  and  practaee 
must  bo  continued  and  expandied  in  order  tmt  infonaatkm  may  bo 
arailable  on  the  obangos  wlucb  are  taking  place  in  £acm  ogganjgation 
and  practice  due  to  changes  ion  demands  for  labor  by  otbueo:  mdustcieB^ 
foreign  c(»fipetition;  and  ue  ofeniBg  aad  developaioiit  of  new  gegwina. 
The  work  of  this  section,  therefore^  w^  ba  esctondod  as  rufimj  aa 
possible  to  cover  in  a  mora  adeqisale  and  tboraugh  way  all  sodaona 
of  the  country. 


COST  OF  FIKHKJOTION. 


The  cost  of  production  division  has  been  making  exhaustive  studm 
of  the  cost  of  prodttcffig  farm  modnets.  These  data  baT&  been 
gathered  by  three  distincrt  me^bocls: 

L  Complete  cost  method, — This  consists  of  keepmg  dotaded  fann 
records  on  aH  eropSy  Kve  stods,  and  fi^e-stock  prodocts  on  a  given 
number  of  individaai  farms,  these  farms  representing  certain  types 
of  farming  in  a  given  area. 

2.  Ent^Trrise  cost  wtethed. — By  this  method  careful  records  are 
secured  on  some  specific  crop,  live  stock,  or  live-stock  prodseta, 
accompanied  by  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  farm  b«sines8.  Tbe 
data  are  seciu*ed  each  week  tfarof^gh  persocial  visits  to  tbe  larai  by  a 
representative  of  the  depairtraent. 

3.  Fcrrm  survey  coat  7rte^io4. — In  gathermg  data  by  this  metfcod, 
the  farmer  is  personally  visited  by  a  trained  enumerator,  who  filk 
out  a  carefully  preparea  que&tinnnaire  from  which  may  be  6aBi|vutad 
the  cost  of  producing  a  specific  crop,  live  stock,  or  live-stock  product^ 
and  the  net  income  from  the  farm. 

Since  the  work  was  started  in  1913_,  a  considerable  body  of  data 
on  costs  has  been  gathered.  This  work  may  be  briefly  aunuBLariaed 
as  follows: 


Years  of 
study. 


Total 
records. 


Years  of 
study. 


Total 
Beeords. 


Cotton.... 
Wl«at... 

Corn 

SUsge. . .. 
Potatect^. 
Tobacco  ». 


m4-IM3 
1914-1(932 
1914-1922 


19i:l-]tt2 


K80t    ; 
i31» 
1,279 
431 

05 


SUOM 

RioT 


Milk... 


lou-Mia 


m»-1922 
igi9-«22 

na-]92a. 


411 
1,4W 

4S1 

tm 

9S3 

aioa 
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In  additioii  to  theses  1,438  complete  farm  cost  of  production  records 
have  been  obtained  covering  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  expected  to  continue  and  expand  work  in  cost  of  production 
so  as  to  secure  information  on  all  important  crops,  live  stock,  and 
livoHstock  products  in  the  United  States  and  to  determine  the  varia- 
tions in  these  costs  on  individual  farms  and  for  various  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  beef  production  and  swine  will  be 
expanded,  and  the  cost  of  growing  mutton  and  wool  will  be  inaugu- 
rated. Data  relative  to  the  cost  of  Rowing  various  classes  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  started  and  will  I^  expanded.  In  short,  it 
is  proposed  to  secure  cost  data  on  all  important  farm  enterprises. 

CHOP  AKD  UVfi   STOCK  ESTIMATES. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  b  to  gather  and  place  before  the  people — 
producers,  dealers,  consmners,  and  commercial  men  in  other  lines  of 
mdustry — an  accurate  picture  of  food  and  agricultural  suppUes, 
potential  and  actual,  together  with  location  in  respect  to  market  and 
consumption,  and  to  make  available  information  concerning  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  their  products. 

The  decennial  census  is  used  as  the  primary  basis  for  estimating 
acreage  and  numbers  of  live  stock.  The  organization  for  gathering 
the  imormation  consists  of  the  following:  (1)  A  crop  reporting  board, 
consisting  of  the  head  of  tiie  division  and  five  to  ei^nt  other  members, 

{art  of  "miom  are  agricultural  statisticians  drawn  m>m  the  field  force, 
t  meets  once  a  month,  considers  the  reports  from  the  various  sources, 
and  determines  the  final  figures  for  the  United  States.  The  work  is 
done  behind  locked  doors  so  that  no  one  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  any  data  in  advance  of  the  official  time  of  publication. 
(2)  A  tabulatmg  and  computing  section  in  Washington,  consisting  of 
a  large  force  of  computing  and  tabulating  clerks,  in  chaise  of  statis- 
tidans.  (3)  A  corps  of  agricultural  statisticians,  one  for  each  im- 
portant State,  with  clerical  assistants.  Each  of  these  statisticians 
makes  personal  field  studies  and  maintains  a  large  corps  of  corre- 
spondents, mostiy  farmers  and  dealers,  from  i^om  they  secure 
monlMy  reports.  Based  on  these  reports  and  personal  field  work  they 
make  up  periodical  reports  for  Washington.  (4)  Counter  reporters, 
one  in  each  agricultural  county  in  the  country,  reporting  for  his 
county  each  month  directiy  to  Washington.  (5)  Township  crop 
reporters,  mostly  farmers,  one  for  each  agricultural  township  in  the 
United  States,  who  also  report  directly  to  Washington.  These  num- 
ber in  a)l  i^out  35,000.  (6)  In  addition  to  the  regmar  correspondents 
special  lists  of  growers,  buyers,  and  dealers  are  maintained  to  whom 
special  Questionnaires  are  sent.  The  total  number  of  the  various 
msaes  oi  reporters  exceeds  200,000. 

The  returns  from  the  township  and  county  reporters  are  used  as 
a  check  upon  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  agricultural  statisticians,  so 
that  the  crop  reporting  board  in  Washington  has  three  distinct  sources 
of  information  upon  ^vmich  to  base  its  estunates.  All  available  checks, 
sueli  as  railroad  movements  and  receipts,  assessors'  reports,  etc.,  are 
used  in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  m  the  reports. 
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RflBoltmg  reports  are  ts  foUovs: 

Actual  and  relative  supply  of  certain  farm  crops  are  dM^WB  bj  tke 
regular  and  spedal  reports  of  stocks  on  iams  ana  earry-orer  from  one 
season  to  the  other.  Hiese  reports  r^te  eroedally  to  copoalsy  pota^- 
toesy  and  numbers  of  hye  stoek.  The  re^iibr  crop  reports  incBoate 
prospectiye  sappty  b j  f oreeastiaig'  production  hetare  harresi  and  esii- 
matmg  agricultural  production  arter  hanrest.  These  repots  relate 
to  all  staple  and  many  speeiai  c^t)ps.  Far  a  number  ot  crops  the 
reports  show  the  soarketaole  surplus  {noduction,  whidi  is  the  acteal 
supply  to  be  marketed  as  nearly  aa  can  be  estimated. 

The  crop  reports  show  ike  merchantable  ^{uidfty  of  oesedb^  some 
varieties  oi  fruits  and  vegetables,  length  of  cotton  staple  and  condition 
or  average  weight  o(  certain  classes  of  live  stock,  especially  swine. 
They  also  show  production  and  stocks  by  States  and  for  some  spemal 
crops  by  pnnoipal  areas  of  surptos  production.  Tbe  reports  prepared 
by  ti[ie  agricuhural  statistiBians  in  the  Slates  show  prodnctioa  by 
counties. 

The  percentage  of  toiai  prodactkm  marketed  by  montks  in  esch 
State  and  for  the  United  States  is  siiowii  ako  the  disposition  or  iitiliBa* 
tion  of  various  crops,  that  is,  qnaatities  used  for  seed  and  for  food 
and  feed. 

The  crop  reports  show  the  prices  reoeived  by  f anasars  for  dfiSttrent 
crops  in  each  State  and  far  the  United  States  monthly.  Fftctocs 
affecting  production^  supply,  and  market  moveoaent  are  noted,  llie 
crop  reporting  service  also  siq>plies  timely  infocmaticm  with  respect 
to  progress  ch  planting  and  other  farm  work,  eonditkm  ol  roads, 
growing  condition  of  crops^  condition  of  live-stock  supf^  oi  fo^, 
and  c<mdition  of  ranges  and  pastures,  value  ot  farm  lands,  relattre 
supply  and  wages  of  farm  laoor,  price  farmeors  {my  tor  madjipery, 
ecimpmeaty  and  supplies,  and  incidraitaliy  information  as  to  Uie  imten- 
tion  of  farmers  to  meieaee  or  decrease  prodikction  of  partieular  crops 
in  certain  areas. 

OOTTOW   MARKBTIHO. 

Work  on  cotton  marketing  begins  wi^  the  j^mlinunarf  prepsffstioBi 
for  marketing,  and  ini^udes  standardisation  mvestigations,  prmam- 
tion  and  distribution  of  type  sets  of  standards,  enSoroement  ot  tbe 
United  States  cotton  futures  act,  and  remilting  studies  of  spoi  and 
future  cotton  markets,  cotton-testing  exp^iaients,  and  tiie  conduct 
of  the  cotton-quotation  news  service. 

Ootton-handlinf^  investigations  mciude  studies  of  the  aaBount  and 
cause  of  weather  damage  to  cotton  and  the  best  methodb  of  avoidii^ 
such  damage;  the  best  (x^^mmIs  <yf  conqnessinjg  cotton;  tlie  proper 
covering  of  cotton  so  as  to  protect  bales;  the  eMmination  ot  unaaecen 
sary  tare;  and  other  questions  relating  to  the  eoonomical  handteng  of 
cotton,  with  specie^  reference  to  preserving  the  spinning  vahie  of  the 
cotton. 

The  work  is  done  in  oooperati(m  with  warehousemen  and  otheiu  in 
the  field.  Hie  work  is  c<mduoted  largely  in  Texts  and  North  Qar<K 
Una.  During  tbe  coming  year  HUb  work  may  be  conducted  in  Seoth 
Carolina  or  Georgia. 
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erUUIBB  OF   WEATHEK  DAMAOB. 

It  hna  feeen  esrtmmted  that  from  J^5,000,0©6*  to  $50,000,000  is 
amraally  lost  on  accmmt  of  the  fact  that  baled  eotlon  is  »ot  properly 
prateeted.  This  loss  is  forcibly  iBustrated  by  the  figures  chained  by 
fltfs  buvean  from  a  series  of  tests.  In  one  test  seren  bales  of  cotton 
were  exposed  to  the  weather  for  six  months.  One  of  the  bales  was 
laid  ftfct  on  the  groimd  for  the  entire  period  except  when  it  was  being 
weighed  each  iroek.  ITie  weight  of  this  bale  at  the  begrnning  of  the 
teat  was  492  pounds.  At  the  end  of  the  test  the  dama^d  cotion  was 
remored  ana  the  bale  put  in  merchantable  eonditi<m.  It  was  foimd 
that  the  loss  hy  damage  alone  was  202'  pom^ls,  which,  figttred  at  20 
c^ttts  per  pound,  would  amount  to  f  52.40.  Another  bale  in  the  test 
plaeeu  hi  a  more  favorable  position,  on  end,  lost  120  pounds,  a»d  stitt 
another  bale  placed  on  edge  lost  71  pounds.  Other  expmmcnitB  along 
this  Kne  are  being  made  at  the  present  time. 

COTTOlf  DBMOWBTRATFOl?  WORK. 

Cotton  marketing  demonstratifwas  «?e  made  in  the  field  to  demon- 
strate to  growers  of  cotton  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  (a) 
dassing  cotton  before  sale  and  possessing  accurate  jmowle^^  as 
to  the  current  market  prices  for  cotton  of  various  grades  and  ieragtbs 
of  staple;  (&)  marketkt^  on  a  basis  of  true  value  and  not  on-  a  baws 
of  averages;  (c)  organizing  on  a  community  basis  for  growing  eottoii 
of  a  sin^e  superior  variety  from  pure  seed  and  for  marketing  the 
cotton  grown  m  such  communities  in  commercial  lota  eren^Tmning 
as  to  grade  and  staple;  (rf)  using  warehouses  for  protecting  cotton 
and  as  a  business  adjtmct  to  orderfy  marketing. 

To  demonstrate  to  ^e  trade  (a)  that  more  discriminaticm  m  pmr- 
dmses  will  encourage  the  producticm  of  the  better  types  of  cotton; 
(J>  tJkit  the  universdi  use  of  the  United  States  standards  for  cofctcm 
wffi  facSitate  cotton  nuu^eting,  are  the  objects  of  other  dem<mstra- 
tions.  Assistance  is  given  to  cemmunities  of  cotton  producers 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the 
cooperative  production,  handling  and  systematic  mareeting  of 
cotton.  Competent  men  are  fflnployed  to  class  the  cotton  grown  in 
these  communities  and  to  explam  and  demofistrate  the  factors  on 
whi(*  ttte  intrinsie  vriue^  of  cott<m  is  based  so  that  the  producers 
may  appreciate  them  and  be  able  to  improve  their  product.  Con- 
stant tocrch  is  maintained  with  all  sources  of  market  information  so 
as  to  advise  the  producer  of  the  approximate  value  of  his  cotton 
whenever  he  desires  to  scB.  Demonstrations  are  made  of  the  de- 
pressing effect  of  inferior  varieties  upon  prices  and  tiie  losses  incident 
to  improper  harvesting,  ginning,  baling,  and  storage  are  pointed 
out.  iTie  superior  character  ot  the  cotton  produced  from  pure 
stocks  of  seed  is  demonstrated.  Every  eCFort  is  made  to  put  the 
producer  of  cotton  in  a  more  equitable  position  in  the  market  and 
to  teadi  him  how  to  improve  his  crop  and  to- market  it  systematically. 
In  connection  with  and  as  a  basis  ror  these  demonstrations,  investi- 
gations are  made  of  the  marketing  methods  obtaining  in  the  primary 
markets  and  the  spread  in  prices  occurring  between  the  jwroducer 
and  the  consiuning  mills,  and  other  related  questions. 
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The  States  Relations  Service^  State  extension  services,  and  local 
community  organizations  assist  in  this  work. 

Wherever  these  demonstrations  are  made  cotton  ia  being  sold  more 
generally  according  to  its  true  vidue,  rather  than  on  averages.  Rec- 
ords of  actual  sales  of  75,000  bales  show  a  return  to  the  producer  who 
knows  the  grade  of  his  cotton  before  sale  of  from  $5  to  $30  per  bale 
over  that  received  by  producers  who  seU  without  such  kno^dedge. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  superior  cotton  has  resulted 
from  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  In 
Texas  alone  it  is  estimated  that  over  300,000  bushels  of  seed  of  supe- 
rior varieties  of  cotton  have  been  planted,  producing  cotton  which 
has  been  sold  at  a  premium  estimated  at  more  than  $1,500,000. 

As  a  result  of  previous  demonstrations  many  communities  of  cotton 
growers  have  organized  and  are  continuing  to  ^nploy  cotton  elassers 
to  acquaint  all  producers  in  their  conununities  of  the  grade  and  value 
of  their  product  and  to  interpret  the  market  conditions.  Several  of 
these  communities  also  are  employing  marketing  agents. 

Ten  bulletins  have  made  the  results  of  this  work  available  to  all. 


COTTON    STANDARDIZATION. 

Research  field  and  laboratory  studies  are  conducted  to  determine 
the  practicabilitv  of  adopting  standards  for  the  various  oualities  of 
cotton  not  standardized  and  their  applicability  and  usefulness  upon 
promulgation. 

Studies  are  made  regarding  the  adaptability  to  trade  conditions  of 
the  standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Methods 
are  being  considered  tor  determining  the  tensile  strength  of  the  cotton 
fiber  and  for  the  examination  of  the  fiber  under  the  microscope.  A 
further  study  will  be  made  of  the  various  grades,  quaUties,  and  con- 
ditions of  cotten,  with  the  object  of  establisning  standards  for  cotton 
of  perished  staple,  immature  staple,  and  for  gin-<^ut  and  regiimed 
cotton.  The  physical  effects  of  the  various  processes  of  ginning, 
baling^  and  compressing  on  the  grade  and  fiber  of  cotton  are  being 
investigated. 

The  States  Relations  Service,  cotton  gins  and  growers,  interior 
buyers,  cotton  brokers,  factors,  compresses,  cotton  mills,  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  cooperate  in  this  work. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  regarding  tentative  standards  for 
grade  for  American-Egyptian  cotton,  standards  for  grade  for  sea- 
island  cotton,  and  standards  for  length  of  staple  the  following  stand- 
ards were  promulgated,  effective  October  25,  1918: 

Standards  for  grade  for  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

Standards  for  grade  for  American  sea-island  cotton. 

Standards  for  length  of  staple. 

The  advent  of  the  boll  weevil  into  the  sea-island  districts  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  has  necessitated  the  development  of  an  early-maturing 
variety  of  cotton.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  (3 
Plant  industry  on  the  replacement  value  of  Meade  cotton,  compara- 
tive spinning  tests  on  Meade  and  sea-island  cottons  have  been  made 
and  a  bulletm  has  been  issued  containing  the  results  of  these  tests. 
Individual  fiber-strength  tests  have  been  conducted  on  cotton  grown 
in  different  countries. 
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JTSTTED   STATES   COTTON   FUTUBES   ACT. 

Enloroement  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act  necessitates 
the  superriskm  of  the  inspection  and  siunpUn^  of  cotton  intended  for 
«ielivery  on  future  contracts  and  the  dassincation  of  such  cotton 
prior  to  its  tender^and  deKvery  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to 
section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended  <m 
March  4,  1919. 

Cotton  intended  for  delivery  on  such  future  contracts  must  first 
com^  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotton  exchan^  on  which  the 
future  contract  was  made.  Exchai^e  employees  mspect,  sample, 
and  weigh  all  such  cotton^  asid  their  work  is  imder  the  general  super- 
vision 01  the  Government  supervisor  and  must  be  performed  by  ihe 
exchange  employees  to  his  satisfaction.  Each  sam^  of  cotton  thus 
securoa  is  sput  in  half,  and  the  two  halves  ao^e  known  as  original  and 
duplicate  samples.  This  work  is  also  done  by  exchange  employees 
under  a  Government  supervis^H*.  Both  sets  of  sfunples  are  thc^ 
delivered  to  the  board  of  cotton  examiners. 

The  board  car^uUy  dassi&es  eadi  bale  of  the  original  set  of  sam- 
fles  ami  issues  a  certificate  which  shows  the  tfue  classification  of 
the  cotton  acoording  to  the  United  States  offic^  cotton  standards. 

The  inspection,  samplingy  ajObd  weighing  of  cotton  for  deUvery  on  a 
future  contract  made  on  an  exchange  which  does  not  require  that 
the  ootton  shall  be  delivtered  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans  are  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  party  who  owns  the  cotton  or  has  control  of  it, 
but  this  work  is  done  im<£er  th^  supervision  of  a  Govemm^it  super- 
visor designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Am- 
cultural  Economics.  Those  requesting  such  service  are  required  to 
pay  all  costs  prescribed  by  the  regulations  and  also  such  tmvelii^ 
expenses  as  may  be  aecessary  to  p^orm  the  service  requested. 

Anyone  who  nas  cotton  the  tenderabiUty  of  which  on  a  section  5 
future  contract  he  wishes  to  determine  may  submit  samples  of  it  to 
a  board  of  cotton  examiners  and  obtain  a  preliminary  informal 
classL6catioq  of  ihb  samples.  Fees  for  all  services  are  chained  and 
collected  in  acoordance  with  the  regulations  relating  thereto.  All 
fees  collected  by  this  project  constitute  a  revolving  fund  which  is 
established  by  law  for  the  maiatenaace  of  the  work  on  the  basis  that 
the  fee  shall  cover  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

A  close  cooperation  exists  between  ihe  leaders  <d  this  project  and 
the  respective  cotton  exchanges  where  the  work  is  being  done. 

Up  to  May  24.  1922,  636,704  bales  ol  cotton  have  be^  classified 
by  tne  bom^ds  oi  cotton  examiaenB.  The  costs  ci  this  service  have 
been  paid  by  the  persons  for  whom  services  have  been  rendered. 

STUDIES   OF   FUTUBE   AND   SPOT   MAKKETS. 

Future  markets  for  eottoa  are  studied  to  ascertain  how  accuratdy 
their  future  quotations  reflect  spot  values,  and  to  secure  general 
information  as  to  conditions  within  the  future  exchanges.  Spot 
marl^ts  are  studied  to  determiaie  tiieir  fitness  for  designation  as  bona 
fide  spot  markets;  to  securo  daily  reUable  quotations  for  the  various 
crades  of  cotton  from  each  <lesi^ated  spot  miarket;  to  inspect  the 
aesi^nated  bona  fide  markets  from  time  to  time;  to  secure  from  10  of 
the  larger  spot  markets  accurate  quotations  of  the  prices  of  spot 
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cotton  of  the  various  grades,  (a)  in  order  that  eotton  of  grades  oth^* 
than  middling  deUvered  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5 
of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act  may  be  settled  for  at  proper 
commercial:  differences  in  value,  and  (h)  m  order  that  proaucers, 
merchants,  and  others  interested  in  spot  cotton  may  have  accurate 
information  as  to  the  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  cotton  which 
they  have  for  sale. 

COTTON   TESTING. 

Laboratory  and  commercial  tests  are  made  to  ascertain  the  waste, 
tensile  strength,  and  bleaching  quaUties  of  the  different  ^ades, 
classes,  and  varieties  of  cotton,  to  determine  their  commercial  and 
spinning  value. 

The  most  important  residts  have  been  published  in  bulletins.  Other 
I'esults  have  been  published  in  textile  trade  journals.  They  include 
such  subjects  as  spinning  tests  of  upland  long-staple  cotton;  com- 
parative spinning  tests  of  the  different  grades  of  Arizona-E^rptian 
with  sea-island  and  Sakellaridis-Egyptian  cottons;  manufacturing 
tests  of  cotton  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas;  manufacturing 
tests  of  the  official*  cotton  standards  of  the  United  States  for  white 
cotton;  manufacturing  and  laboratory  tests  to  produce  an  improved 
cotton  airplane  fabric;  comparative  spinning  tests  of  Meade  and  sea 
island  cottons;  and  prelimmary  manufacturing  tests  of  the  official 
cotton  standards  of  tne  United  States  for  color  for  upland  tinged  and 
stained  cotton. 

Spinning  tests  have  also  been  completed  as  follows:  Comparative 
spinning  tests  of  Acala,  Lone  Star,  Rowden,  Kekchi,  Durango  18  and 
Durango  commercial  grown  at  Bard,  Calif,  (crop  of  1919);  compara- 
tive spmning  tests  of  Fima  and  Sakellaridis  cotton  grown  near  BaKers- 
field,  Calif.;  comparative  spinning  tests  of  Acala,  Lone  Star,  and 
Durango  No.  18,  grown  at  Bard,  Calif,  (crop  of  1920) ;  spiiming  tests 
were  conducted  on  reginned  cotton  from  tnree  different  firms. 

Spinning  tests  are  now  being  conducted  on  Cleveland  Big  Boll, 
Webber  49,  Delta,  and  Rowden  cotton  to  determine  the  enect  of 
compressing  cotton  to  different  densities.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  oeing  prepared  for  publication. 

Another  test  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  fireproof 
solution  upon  the  spinning  value  of  the  cotton. 

Spinning  tests  planned  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1923  are:  (1)  Variety 
tests  of  popular  varieties  of  cotton;  (2)  comparison  of  volunteer  Pima 
with  planted  Pima;  (3)  country  damage  cotton.  Baled  cotton  stored 
imder  cover,  compared  with  cotton  left  exposed  to  different  con- 
ditions. 

C50TT0N   QUOTATION   NEWS   SERVICE. 

To  assure  the  making  of  complete  and  accurate  quotations  and 
general  publication  of  them  and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  Congress 
m  its  report  on  the  amendment  to  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act,  a  price  quotation  service  on  cotton  has  been  established.  The 
cotton  belt  has  been  divided  into  five  districts,  with'  headquarters 
established  at  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  and  Dallas,  Tex.  Reports  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
cotton  are  gathered  by  the  representatives  ol  the  bureau  located  in 
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tlMse  Giti^B  and  m  lh«  basis  ol  thede  reports  weekly  btiUetiBs  showing 
tte  prioes  st  which  the  tm4oiis  g^des  of  cotton  nave  actually  been 
bought  Mid  sold  are  issued.  The  infOTmation  ccmtained  in  the 
buUetiois  is  telephoned  or  t^grM>h€d  to  persons  who  request  such 
service,  ppovidea  they  will  pay  the  transmission  expwwes  invdved. 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  future  exdiuiges,  spot  cottcm 
fixchimges  in  designated  markets,  and  cott<m  interests  in  the  variouB 
ootton  marii^ets  cooperate  in  this  work. 

GiRAJN  MARKSmNe   WOBK. 

Gram  marketing  w(m4s  comprises  investigations  of  wobfems  inci* 
dent  to  preparation  and  marketing,  both^  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratoty;  milling  and  baking  tests  of  different  classes,  varieties 
and  conditions  of  wheat;  and  tne  enforcement  of  the  United  States 
grain  standards  act  with  the  investigati(Mis,  sci^itific  and  legal  work 
connected  with  this  enforcement.  ^ 

GRAIN  nmcsneATioxs. 

Investigations  relating  to  preparafion  and  handling  in<dude  the 
study  of  bulk  handling.  Most  of  tim  work  has  so  far  be^Ei  done  in 
tile  Pacific  Northwest  where  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  chan^ng 
ov^  frcm  the  bag  to  the  bulk  method  of  handlii^  grain.  The 
Califoniia  producers  and  officials  have  been  insistent  that  this  work 
be  extMided  to  Califomia  where  bulk  handling  is  now  bein^  taken  up. 
Lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  to  meet  the  California  requests 
as  yet,  but  that  secti<m  should  be  given  assistwice  in  the  future. 

In  the  grain-cleaning  work  new  devices  are  being  developed  fet 
cleaning  grain  at  the  threshing  machine  such  as  a  disk  recleaner, 
aspirator,  said  famiing  mill  type.  Tliese  new  devices  for  cleaning 
srain  at  iht  thresher  are  giving  promise  of  being  successful.  The 
devices  will  be  tried  out  both  in  the  C^itral  and  racific  Northwest 
this  yeiff.  Preliminarj^  work  with  these  devices  has  developed  a 
great  demimd  for  <deaxiing  grain  at  time  of  threshing. 

Grain-deaning  work  is  conducted  to  determine  tJie  foreicn  material 
found  in  seed  \raeat;  the  lOT^gn  material  threshed,  markeiedy  and 
dbipped  to  the  miu'ke^;  the  foragn  materidi  (dockage)  assessed  by 
inspectors;  how  to  clean  wheat  on  the  farm  and  how  to  clean  wheat 
at  the  country  levator. 

Educatkmal  campaigns  with  demonstrations  follow  the  determi- 
nation of  tibe  results. 

Investigations  are  bmg  o<»Mhicted  in  fi^d  and  lab<M*atory  wiUi  a 
view  to  preparing  offidaJ  standwtis  for  ^ain  sor^ums,  rye,  barley, 
flax,  rough  rice,  brown  rice,  and  milled  nee  (revised). 

imxiKO  Airn  bakhto  tbsts. 

Milling  and  baking  tests  have  as  their  object  to  secure  data  relative 
to  the  milling  and  bakh^  vahie  ot  the  different  classes,  vanetiesy  and 
eoiMiitions  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grains^  and  to  det^mine  the 
rdatikxi  to  milling  Mid  baking  quality  ci  various  factors  and  treat- 
Bients  to  which  grain  is  subjected  in  commercial  handling,  storing, 
and  miUing.     These  tests  supply  information  that  wiQ  aid  m  perfect- 
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ing  the  wheat  standards  and  in  establishmg  standards  for  rye,  bariey, 
and  grain  sorghums,  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  correct  interfHre- 
tation  of  existing  standards. 

These  tests  indilde  the  development  oi  a  chemical  test  to  determine 
rapidly  the  baking  quality  of  various  classes  and  grades  of  wheat;  a 
study  of  heat-damaged  wheat,,  its  significance,  and  methods  for  its 
detection;  studies  of  frosted  wheat  correlating  chemical  contents  with 
milling  and  baking  tests;  investigations  corrdating  the  gasoline  color 
value  of  different  varieties  of  durum  wheat,  with  the  latter's 
macaroni-making  possibilities;  investigations  leading  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  for  the  formulation  of  flaxseed  standanis;  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  grain^ading  apparatus,  methods,  tests,  and  technique  for 
ascertaimng  the  condition  and  quality  of  grain  and  routine  laboratory 
work  for  projects,  offices,  and  bureaus,  dl  relating  to  grain  grading. 

UNITED   STATES   GRAIN   STANDARDS   ACT. 

The  investigational  and  regulatory  activities  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  United  States  gram  standards  act  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thereunder  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  Federal  grain  supervision. 

Appeals  and  inspection  procedure  under  the  act  has  as  its  object 
to  hear  and  determine  appeals  and  disputes  from  the  grading  of 
grain  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  United  States  grain  standards  act,  in  accordance  with  the  rides 
and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  and  to  prepare  the  find- 
ings in  each  case;  to  review  analyses  and  separations  of  samples 
submitted  in  connection  with  appeals  and  disputes  and  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  supervision  work  performed  under  the  act;  to  prepare 
and  distribute  type  samples  of  grain  illustrating  the  application  of 
the  official  grain  standards;  to  standardize  laboratory  methods  and 
procedure  employed  in  the  handling  of  appeals  and  disputes;  to 
prepare  outlines  of  procedure  and  instructions  relating  to  the  sam- 
pling, testing,  and  analyzing  of  grain  imder  the  act;  to  standardize, 
adjust,  and  calibrate  gprain-testing  apparatus  in  use  in  the  offices  of 
Federal  grain  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  A^cultural  £kx>nomics 
grain-inspection  departments,  and  grain-testing  laboratories;  and  to 
develop  unproved  laboratory  methods  wid  devise  improved  grain- 
testing  apparatus  and  equipment. 

Mum  assistance  has  been  rendered  to  members  of  the  grdn  trade 
and  to  grain  inspectors  with  regard  to  the  proper  method  and  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  sampling,  testinjg,  and  analyzing  grfdn. 
Laboratory  procedure  has  been  standardized  and  detailed  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  handling  of  appeal  and  dispute  samples  and 
samples  of  grain  secured  in  the  supervision  work  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed. Tables  of  eauivalents  for  use  in  making  analyses  have 
been  prepared  and  distributed.  New  and  improved  laboratory  equip- 
ment has  been  developed,  including  apparatus  for  determining  tne 
test  weight  per  bushel  on  different  grains,  grain  prob^  used  in 
sampling  work,  remodeled  dockage  machines,  newly  deesigned  lab- 
oratory tables  for  analytical  and  review  work,  and  grain-sampling 
device  for  obtaining  a  representative  portion  of  a  sample  of  grain  for 
testing  and  analysis.     Type  samples  of  wheat  and  corn  showing 
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dasses  and  subclasses;  damaged  kernels,  heat-damaged  kernels,  etc., 
have  been  prepared.  All  analysis  separations  of  ^am  samples  made 
in  the  fidd  offices  have  been  reviewed  at  the  Washington  office  by  the 
board  of  final  review.  Uniformity  in  the  laboratory  work  in  the 
field  has  increased  the  efficaency  of  the  work  of  the  licensed  inspectors, 
who  are  constantly  under  the  supervision  of  grain  supervisors  in  the 
district  in  which  such  inspectors  are  located. 

The  records  of  such  appeals  or  disputes  are  forwarded  to  the  Wash- 
ington office,  together  with  advance  deposits.  Advance  deposits  are 
transmitted  by  the  Washiii^ton  office  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the 
department,  me  records  oi  the  appeals  and  disputes  are  carefully 
checked^  and  review  is  made  of  the  analysis  separations  of  the  samples 
of  ^rain  involved. 

La  tJie  case  of  appeals  and  disputes,  formal  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  prepared  and  copies  sent  to  the  parties,  together 
with  any  refund  that  may  be  due.  Kefimds  of  the  entire  deposit  are 
made  in  cases  where  the  appeals  are  sustained.  The  costs  not  re- 
funded are  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921,  11,617  appeals  from  the  grade  assigned  by  the 
licensed  inspectors  W6re  filed  with  the  department,  of  which  4,890 
were  sustained.  Of  the  fees  deposited  for  appeals  and  disputes 
$26^586.21  was  retained  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscella- 
neous receipts.  The  demand  for  this  service  has  more  than  doubled 
durinff  the  current  year.  Up  to  April  28, 1922,  approximately  22,000 
appetds  had  been  handled,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
demand  for  this  service  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  analyses  separations  in  samples  of  grain  involved  in  appeals 
and  disputes  and  in  supervision  wore  are  forwarded  to  the  Washington 
ofiKce^  reviewed  by  the  board  of  final  review,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
foldings  erf  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Applicants  for  licenses  to  inspect  and  grade  grain  are  examined  by 
metnods  which  have  been  fixed  upon  in  cooperation  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  -and  qualifiea  persons  are  licensed  to  inspect 
and  grade  grain  for  shipment  or  deliverv  for  shipment  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  and  to  certificate  tne  grade  thereof. 
•  Hearings  are  held  upon  charges  of  incompetency,  and  licenses  of 
inspectors  are  suspended  or  revoked,  when  necessary,  for  knowingly 
or  carelessly  gradmg  grain  improperly  or  by  other  than  the  United 
States  standards ;  for  wie  issuance  of  false  certificates;  for  the  accept- 
ance of  money  or  other  considerations;  for  the  neglect  or  improper 
performance  of  duty;  or  for  violations  of  the  act  or  the  rules  and 
r^ulations  thereunaer  by  persons  other  thsm  licensed  inspectors. 

As  a  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  grain  standards  act  and  work 
in  connection  with  it,  marked  improvement  has  been  eflFected  in 
methods  of  marketing,  in  standardization,  and  in  Quality  of  grain 
offered  for  market.  Business  ethics  in  grain  marketing  are  im- 
proved, and  the  marketing  of  grain  is  facEutated  by  standardization 
and  inspection.  Federal  grain  certificates  make  excellent  paper  for 
collateral,  and  this  improves  the  agricultural  credit  situation. 

FRUrr  AHD  VBOETABLE   MAEKETINO. 

Tke  work  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  division  includes  researdb  work 
on  fimdamental  conditions  and  problems  of  the  indust^;  standard- 
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ization  studies  relating  to  these  perishables  and  their  containers; 
enforcement  of  the  United  States  standard  container  act;  market 
inspection  of  perishables  and  ihe  conduct  of  an  extensiYe  market 
news  service.  Aside  from  the  study  and  promotion  of  grading  and 
standardization  described  later,  the  fruit  and  ve^^table  diviaion  has 
at  present  four  major  lines  of  r0search  work  wich  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  farmers'  problems. 

A  mass  of  information  is  being  accumulated  on  the  consumption 
of  the  major  fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  principal  cities,  which  will 
show  purcnasing  and  consuming  power  of  cities  as  rapidly  as  analyzed. 

Infojmation  regarding  financmg  of  production  of  fruit  and  truck 
crops  in  the  principal  commercial  areas  is  secured  chiefly  by  the  field 
men  engaged  on  market  news  work.  The  result  should  show  the 
relative  extent  to  which  growers  are  able  to  finance  themselves,  the 
extent  to  which  the  production  is  financed  by  local  banks,  ana  the 
extent  to  which  production  is  stimulated,  financed,  or  controlled  by 
outside  commercial  agencies.  The  result  should  give  some  idea  as  to 
what  proportion  of  the  crop  of  a  given  locality  is  fiee  to  move  to  mar- 
ket tm*oiigh  channels  freely  selected  b}r  the  producer  at  the  time  of 
harvest  and  to  what  extent  marketing  is  controlled  by  advances  and 
crop  contracts. 

Studies  of  auction  methods  of  sale  are  carried  out  by  conducting 
detailed  personal  studies  on  the  ^ound.  A  competent  investigator 
is  now  giving  his  whole  time  to  this  work,  securing  records  planned  to 
be  complete  enough  to  enable  the  bureau  to  make  a  satisfactory 
statisticalpresentation  and  analysis  of  the  business  of  auction  com- 
panies. The  results  should  show  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
auction  as  a  wholesale  agency,  the  types  of  auction  company  organi- 
zations which-  do  and  wnich  do  not  inspire  the  confidence  of  either 
the  shippers  or  the  buyers,  and  the  prooable  place  of  the  auction  in 
the  marketing  scheme  of  tne  future. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF  PEBI^HABLE^. 

At  the  present  time  the  work  of  standardiuig:  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  of  two  general  kinds.  First,  the  securing  of  data  on  which  to  base 
grades  for  products  not  yet  standardized;  and,  second,  execution  of  a 
program  for  securing  the  actual  use  of  the  standards  which  have  been 
recommended.  The  latter  phase  of  the  work  involves  dose  co- 
operation with  the  various  educational,  extension,  and  regulatory 
agencies  of  the  various  States. 

Grades  have  been  worked  out,  tested  under  commercial  conditions, 
and  recommended  for:  Barreled  apples,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  peaches,  white  opamsh  peanuts,  white 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  northern  grown  onions,  Bermuda  onions, 
strawberries,  ana  tomatoes. 

Standardization  in  general  facilities  contracts  for  future  delivery, 
sales  at  long  range  bv  telegraph  or  otherwise,  the  inspection  of  the 
various  products  at  snipping  point  and  in  the  receiving  markets,  the 
cooperative  pooling  of  the  products  of  various  growers,  financing 
through  advances  on  storage  and  warehouse  receipts,  and  the  intelh- 
gent  comparison  of  market  prices.  In  other  words,  it  provides  the 
yardstick  with  which  to  determine  the  relative  market  value  of  the 
product  at  each  successive  step  in  the  process  of  distribution. 
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STANDARDIZATION   OF   CONTAINERS. 

Fmit  and  vegetable  containers  are  t^ted;  Goyemment  agents  visit 
factories,  markets,  and  producing  sections  to  determine  the  kind  of 
packages  in  use  and  to  collect  samples.  Recommendations  for  further 
fegifilation  are  worked  out  at  the  request  of  legislators.  Results  of 
the  studies  were  embodied  in  the  United  States  standard  container 
act  of  1916  and  in  the  Vestal  bill  now  pending. 

UNITED   STATES   STANDARD   CONTAINER  ACT. 

The  object  of  this  legislation,  as  stated  in  the  act  itself,  is  ''  to  fix 
standards  for  climax  baskets  for  grapes  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  to  fix  standards  for  baskets  and  other  containers  for  small 
fruit,  berries,  and  vegetables,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Those  affected  by  the  United  States  stuid^xl  container  act  are 
informed  of  its  purposes  and  provisions  by  means  of  letters,  bulletins, 
and  articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Enforcement  of  this  law 
has  always  been  largely  educational  in  nature.  The  law  tends  to 
prevent  fraud;  to  estabhsh  confidence  and  good  will;  to  lessen  cost  of 
marketing. 

MARKET  INSPECTION. 

The  bureau  makes  actual  inspections  of  shipments  of  fruits  and 
regetables,  usually  while  still  in  the  car,  for  the  purpose  of  certifying 
to  financially  interested  parties  quaUty  and  conoition  at  time  (n 
inspection. 

rrompt  settling  of  differences  and  disputes  is  accomplished  which 
prevents  deterioration  of  highly  perishable  products  while  the  inter- 
ested parties  are  trying  to  reacn  an  agreement,  and  releases  cars 
which  are  frequently  held  up  several  days  on  account  of  such  dis- 
agreements. 

Insi>ection  prevents  in  large  measure  imfair  practices  on  the  part 
of  unscrupulous  shippers  and  receivers  simply  b  v  being  on  the  ground 
and  subject  to  call  Dy  any  financially  interested  party. 

Amendments  to  the  inspection  item  of  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  authorize  inspection  of  procfucte  ''  when  offered 
for  interstate  shipment' \'  remove  restrictions  which  limit  services 
to  '' interstate  commerce''  shipments j  and  provide  for  inspections 
in  all  markets  which  can  be  *' conveniently  reached"  from  a  desig- 
nated market.  While  the  authority  for  food  products  inspection  has 
thus  been  greatly  expanded,  no  additional  appropriation  was  made 
for  carrying  out  this  work,  and  practically  nothing  can  be  done  in 
shipping  point  inspection  work  except  in  such  States  as  have  organ- 
ized inspection  services. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  24,986  inspec- 
tions were  made  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  approximately  $101,000 
collected  as  fees  and  returned  to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

There  is  insistent  demand  for  the  Federal  food  products  inspection 
service  from  practically  all  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  sections  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  believed  that  tnis  work  can  be  accomplished 
without  any  great  expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  by  a  provision 
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for  the  use  of  fees  collected  for  the  expansion  of  the  service  or  by  an 
adequate  appropriation  to  conduct  this  work  in  case  fees  mast  be 
returned  to  the  mkoellaneons  r^ipts  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

FRUITS   AND  TEOETABLB8   MARKET  InCWB  SimvICS.  • 

Market  prices  and  conditions^  together  with  receipts  of  car  lots,  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  secured  by  bureau  representatives  in  12  <rf 
the  larjge  consuming  and  distributing  markets  m  the  United  States, 
which  mf  ormation  is  wired  to  Washington  tor  distribution  to  various 
points  in  the  country  by  telegraph  and  by  mail,  as  well  as  published 
m  local  bulletins  at  points  where  compiled. 

Reports  giving  market  prices,  conditions,  and  other  facts  pertinent 
to  local  conditions  are  secured  in  districts  of  large  production  by 
traveling  representatives,  which  information  *  is  ukewise  wired  to 
Washington  and  distributed  from  there  to  market  stations  and  other 
competing  producing  sections  both  by  tel^aph  and  mail.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  mimeographed  reports  reach  about  100,000  growers,  ship- 
Eers,  dealers,  carriers,  etc.,  vitally  interested  in  the  growing  and  mar- 
eting  of  fruits  ajid  v^etables.  In  this  work  tiie*  actual  powers  on 
the  farms  are  reached  with  more  certaintv  than  in  most  Imes  of  en- 
deavor. The  service  is  now  used  and  highly  valued  by  thousands  of 
growers,  shippers,  buyers,  and  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  market  reports  containing  t^e  information  oatiined  in  general 
above  are  of  great  assistance  to  growers  in  keeping  th^oi  f ulfy  advised 
with  respect  to  the  prices  for  which  their  commodities  are  being 
sold  both  f.  o.  b.  and  in  terminal  markets.  They  enable  tbem  to 
judge  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  getting  full  value  for  tibeir  crop, 
thus  placing  them  in  a  position  to  realize  t£e  greatest  profit  for  their 
labor  which  conditions  justify.  They  show  them  the  quality  and 
condition  of  tiieir  crop  both  at  shipping  point  and  when  it  arrives  in 
the  central  markets  and  enable  tnem  to  make  such  corrections  as 
they  may  wish  or  as  are  justified  in  their  manner  of  packing  and 
grading  to  insure  the  anival  of  their  produce  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  They  place  before  them  imormation  which  is  of  great 
assistance  as  a  means  of  deciding  the  acreage  to  be  grown  ano^er 
year  based  upon  last  yearns  experience. 

These  reports  when  placed  on  file  and  retained  for  a  series  of 
years  become  very  valuable  as  statistical  matter  in  planning  yearly 
operations.  They  show  the  competition  to  be  expected  frcwn  otiber 
producing  sections  and  the  rise  or  fall  in  production  at  other  points. 

The  daily  market  reports  contain  information  of  great  value  to 
shippers  both  with  respect  to  movement  of  car  lots  and  prices. 
Only  by  the  record  of  number  of  cars  moving  to  mai^et  Mid  by 
careful  study  of -car-lot  arrivals  can  a  shipper  expect  to  keep  fnllv 
advised  regardiug  the  condition  of  the  market  or  markets  in  which 
he  is  interested  and  thus  avoid  gjluts  with  resultant  demoralised 
prices.  They  can  change  the  routing  or  divert  their  cars  to  other 
points  as  occasion  demands.  Thev  are  placed  in  a  position  to  jndge 
about  what  their  shipment  should,  sell  lor  on  arrival,  thus  ^labling 
them  to  work  on  a  closer  margin  with  a  resulting  benefit  botii  to 
tjiemselves  and  the  grower  in  better  prices  realised. 

The  daily  market  reports  contain  vital  information  to  the  dealers 
in  that  they  show  them  the  probable  supply  to  be  expected  <m  their 
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markets  each  day  and  the  actual  prices  realized  by  the  trade  not 
only  in  their  market  but  in  other  lai^e  competing  markets  for  the 
same  period.  They  keep  them  fully  advised  regarding  market 
conditions  in  the  principal  producing  sections  from  wmch  theilr 
supplies  are  derived,  the  conditions  of  the  crop  during  growing 
period,  as  well  as  weather  conditions  which  may  affect  the  ^pments. 

The  carriers  from  whom  the  report  of  cars  shipped  and  arrived  is 
received  also  find  the  market  reports  of  inestimable  value  for  statis- 
tical purposes  and  for  presentation  in  court  for  suits  in  loss  and 
damage  cases;  also  for  their  development  and  aj^cultural  agents 
in  furthering  the  agricidtural  territory  or  improving  the  conditions 
in  the  territory  now  under  cultivation  for  the  specific  crops  best 
suited. 

The  market  reports  are  valuable  to  educational  institutions  where 
classes  in  marketing  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  students 
an  insight  into  the  marketing  problem  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
thus  equipping  them  for  a  more  successful  and  active  business  life. 

While  various  other  factors  in  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables receive  both  a  direct  and  indirect  benefit  from  the  market 
reports,  the  real  benefit  is  derived  by  and  goes  back  to  the  grower  in 

{practically  all  cases  either  by  means  of  letter  methods  and  better 
aciUties  or  better  training  for  the  future. 

The  service  prevents  dishonest  practices  of  a  few  middlemen,  such 
as  rendering  an  account  s^es  of  less  than  the  market  prices  prevailing 
at  the  time  and  prevents  buyers  at  the  shipping  pomt  from  beating 
down  prices  by  telling  various  imtruths  r^ardiii^  market  conditions. 
It  puts  the  producer  on  an  equal  bargaining  basis  with  the  middle- 
men by  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  market  conditions.  This  enables 
him  to  sell  his  product  for  a  fair  return.  It  prevents  duplication  of 
telegraphic  expense.  Without  a  national  distribution  of  market  in- 
formation, eacn  agency  desiring  information  must  telegraph  to  every 
city  from  which  it  needs  prices  and  conditions.  The  cost  of  this  tre- 
mendous duplication  of  tel^rams  must  be  borne  eventually  by  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  The  national  news  service  makes  a 
part  of  these  telegrams  unnecessary. 

It  secures  information  regarding  destinations,  diversions,  and  other 
transportation  information  that  no  private  agency  could  secure.  If 
a  private  agency  could  profitably  develop  an  organization  sufficient  to 
compile  this  iniormation,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  allow  such  a 
private  organization  complete  access  to  the  railway  records  of  the 
shippers. 

It  causes  distribution  to  the  best-paying  markets.  Without  a 
dependable  news  service  middlemen  would  tend  to  ship  produce  to 
the  point  where  they  would  receive  the  highest  commission  (for 
example^  headquarters  of  the  firm),  rather  than  the  market  which 
woula  yield  the  producer  the  most.  It  furnishes  a  more  impartial, 
accurate,  and  complete  report  than  any  private  agency  could  expect 
to  do.  Any  private  agency  would  always  be  open  to  suspicion  and 
the  danger  ot  bias,  whereas  the  Government  may  be,  and  is,  abso- 
lutely impartial. 
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lUJtKXTINO  HAT^   FBED,   AKD  SKED. 

The  work  of  ti&e  hay^  feed,  and  seed  division  is  divided  into  three 
main  projects.  These  are  market  news  service,  market  invesligm- 
tions  and  hay  standardization  inveetigationfiu 

MABKST  NXWS   SEBVICB  ON  HAY,   FBBD^   AKB  8EED. 

The  object  of  thk  8^*vioe  is  to  collect  and  distribute,  through  the 
weekly  publication  Weather,  Crops^  and  Ifaiiicets,  marketgrams^  radio- 
grams, and  tiirough  special  tdegraphic  and  mimeographed  reports 
timely  information  rdiative  to  supply,  demand,  movement,  prices, 
cjuality,  or  condition,  etc.,  of  hay^  feed,  seed,  and  broom  coin  at 
important  consuming  and  distributuig  markets.  This  information  is 
obtained  from  paid  and  voluntary  correspondents  at  {N-acticaUy  all  of 
the  important  markets  and  from  growers  and  local  shippers  m  pro- 
ducing sections.  Personid  visits  are  made  by  men  from  Washington 
and  branch  offices  at  Oiicago  and  F(N-t  Worth,  Tex.,  to  check  up 
information  received  from  regular  correspcmdents  and  nrom  form  and 
individual  letters. 

Before  the  bureau  Altered  the  market  news  sernce  field  on  tiiteae 
commodities  there  were  a  number  of  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
publications  that  mve  s(»ne  information  regarding  nay,  feed,  and 
seed,  but  only  a  few  were  designed  for  the  producer's  needs  and 
practically  all  could  be  criticised  in  one  or  more  respects,  as  follows: 
(a)  Special  loticles  too  long  and  from  the  middleman's  viewpoint 
usually;  (b)  too  many  scattered,  unrelated,  and  frequently  conflict- 
ing reports  that  are  more  confusing  than  clarifying  to  the  farmer; 
(c)  information  not  timely  enough;  (d)  cover  too  many  subjects  or 
else  fail  to  cover  the  most  important  kinds  of  hay,  feed,  seed;  and 
(e)  biased  character  of  reports.  More  accurate  and  unbiased  reports 
are  readily  available  and  marketing  conditions  have  cleared  np  in 
that  matter. 

MARICET  INTESTIOATIONS. 

The  purpose  of  this  jproject  is  to  investigate  the  marketing  of  these 
commodities  in  producm^  and  consuming  9ecti<ms.  Factors  mfloenc- 
ing  or  faceting  the  quahty,  supply,  demand,  movement,  and  prices 
of  these  agrictutural  products  are  studied  in  order  to  si^gest  pcnsible 
improvements  and  economies  in  the  marketing  of  t^m.  Actual 
first-hand  field  studies  are  made  of  methods  of  preparing,  selling, 
weighing,  shipping,  and  warehousing  of  hay  and  feed.    Other  investi- 

fations  mclude  a  study  of  inspection,  gramng,  and  reconsigiiment  of 
ay  at  terminal  markets,  market  preferences  for  hay,  requirements 
of  the  various  feedstuff  laws  regarding  packing,  sacking,  marking. 
etc..  State  and  Federal  seed  legislation^  and  marketing  methods  or 
seed  growers  and  dealers.  Information  relative  to  the  location  of 
principal  markets  or  consiuning  territories  for  various  kinds  of  hay  is 
obtained.  General  feed  trade  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
various  oi^anizations,  such  as  com  millers'  association,  cotton  emsn- 
ers'  association,  etc.,  are  studied,  as  is  commercial  seed  nomencla- 
ture. Studies  relative  to  seed  quality  or  grade  are  also  conducted, 
and  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  seed  certification  and  r^istra- 
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tion  service  for  the  purpose  of  better  handling  and  marketing  is 
bein^  investigated.  A  series  of  five  bulletins  has  been  issued  de- 
scribing methods  of  marketing  hay  from  country  shipping  point 
through  the  terminal  markets  with  recominendation  for  improvement. 

HAY   STANDARDIZATION   STUDIES. 

Hay  standardization  studies  have  as  their  object  the  formidation  of 
Federal  hay  grades  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  yet  of  practical 
application  to  supersede  existing  sets  of  grades  that  are  more  or  less 
CI  naphazard  origin  and  are  interpreted  differently  in  almost  every 
market.  Color,  mixture,  texture,  and  other  characteristics  of  hay 
obtained  in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  are  being  studied  in  the 
laboratory — the  onlv  one  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  this 
country — and  complete  records  are  being  made  so  as  to  correlate 
these  factors  in  the  various  grades.  Field  studies  to  determine  the 
effect  of  time  of  cutting  and  manner  of  curing  on  the  color  of  hay 
are  bein^  pursued.  Chemical  analyses  are  being  made  to  determine 
the  nutriments  in  the  several  grades  and  kinds  of  hay.  The  project 
is  now  in  a  position  to  train  men  to  become  Federal  hay  inspectors 
and  through  this  course  of  training  bring  about  greater  unitormity 
in  the  apj^cation  of  tentative  Federal  or  even  of  existing  grades. 

MABKETINO   DAIBY  AND   POULTRY   PEODUOTS. 

The  work  on  dairy  and  poultry  products  comprises  market 
investigations,  service,  and  inspection  work. 

MABKET  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Surveys  and  studies  of  a  research  character  are  made  on  the 
marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  including  methods  and  costs 
of  marketing,  market  grades  and  standards,  quotations  and  prices, 
supply,  demand,  and  market  conditions  and  recjuirements,  facilities, 
ana  practices.  At  present  special  consideration  is  being  given  to 
Hie  cooperative  marketing  of  dairy  and  poultry  products,  market 
grades  and  standards  for  e^  and  cheese,  ana  the  marketing  of 
poidtry  and  eggs  in  commercial  trade  channels. 

Surveys  have  been  made  of  the  marketing  of  creamerjr  butter  and 
American  cheese  in  the  larger  distributing  markets  and  in  the  more 
important  producing  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
of  milk-marketii^  methods  and  conditions  in  the  larger  cities  and 
market-milk  procbicing  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  cooperation 
with  various  State  agencies  a  number  of  investigations  have  been 
made  of  the  marketing  of  dairy  products.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  are  used  in  a  practical  way  in  formulating  the  programs 
for  market  news  and  inspection  work. 

MARKET   NEWS   SEBVIOE  ON   DAIRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

Reports  are  issued  on  the  supply,  demand,  movement,  prices,  and 
market  conditions  for  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  fluid  milk,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  and  milk  powder^  and  the  production  of 
manufactured  milk  products  in  the  United  States.     These  reports 
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are  furnished  to  a  mailing  list  which  approxiinates  15,000.  .  Ifanj 
oi^anizations  and  individual  members  of  the  trade  rely  to  a  great 
extent  n|>on  these  reports  tor  accurate  data  relative  to  the  {Mtxfaio- 
tion,  market  supply,  distribution,  and  values  of  dairy  and  poultry 
proaucts. 

In  compiling  and  issuing  these  market  reports,  contacts  are  main- 
tained with  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  of  diiry 
and  poultry  products  and  wiUi  transportation  and  war^onsing 
agencies.  Branch  offices  are  maintained  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Fond  du  Lac,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco. 

IlfSPBCTION  OF  BUTTBB. 

Under  the  food  products  inspection  law,  this  division  inspects  and 
certifies  to  producers,  dealers,  and  shippers  the  quaHt^p'  and  con- 
dition of  butter  at  important  centjral  markets.  Such  service  is  main- 
tained at  Washington,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ohieago, 
and  San  Francisco,  and  is  available  to  producers,  shippers,  dealers, 
and  buyers.  During  the  past  year  over  5,000  inspection  certificates 
were  issued  and  the  fees  collected  amounted  to  more  than  the  ap{M^>- 
priation  for  the  service. 

Inspections  ci  butter  are  made  at  the  request  of  interested  parties 
according  to  certain  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  in  connection 
with  the  food  products  inspection  law.  Certificates  are  issued  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  condition  of  the  products  inspected.  These 
certificates  are  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

MARKETING   UVB   STOCK,    MEATS,   AND  WOOL. 

The  work  of  the  live  stock,  meats,  and  wool  division  is  carried  on 
under  two  general  projects,  namely,  market  news  and  other  servioes, 
andinveetigationandreBearch. 

HAllKET  KBW8   SEJaVICfiS. 

This  news  service  was  established  in  order  to  stalulifle  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry;  to  make  market  information  equally 
available  to  aU  classes  oi  persons  involved  in  such  marketii^;,  and 
to  equalize  and  faciUtate  distribution. 

It  includes  livenstock  noarket  rep<Mrts;  meat-market  reports; 
wool  reports;  periodical  reports  of  supplies,  movements,  demandi 
price  trends,  and  market,  pref^'ences  as  they  pertain  to  live  stock, 
meats,  wool,  and  other  ammal  by-products;  special  compilatioos  of 
statistical  and  other  data  for  •use  of  invest^ators,  educators,  {mxh 
ducers,  business  men,  and  Members  of  Congress;  and  sapjdying  to 
correspondfflits  throu^out  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
both  current  and  statistical  data  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Live  stock  reporting  offices  are  maintained  at  six  of  uie  leading 
middle  western  markets — Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Nationiu 
Stock  Yards,  South  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  meat-reporting 
offices  at  four  of  the  great  ccmsuming  centers — ^Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  CSiicago. 

At  each  of  these  maj^ets  is  stationed  a  corps  of  experts  in  the 
commodity  reported.    All  offices  are  connected  with  eadli  other  and 
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with  the  Washmgton  oflSce  by  a  system  of  leased  wires.  At  each 
point  the  market  reporters  are  on  the  market  practically  throughout 
the  trading  day,  and  each  files  numerous  dispatches  at  differenthours 
of  the  day,  such  dispatches  giving  a  picture  of  the  state  of  trade  and 
prices  prevailing  at  the  time  they  are  filed.  Each  report  is  inmie- 
diately  transmitted  to  every  office  in  the  circuit  ana  is  promptly 

Eublisned  in  various  ways.  At  the  live-stock  markets,  bulletin 
cards  are  extensively  used,  and  at  each  office  virtually  all  reports 
are  mimeographed  early  in  the  day  and  ^ven  wide  distribution  by 
mail.  Any  or  all  of  these  reports  are  available  to  anyone  on  request. 
In  several  States  where  cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made 
the  State  bureau  of  markets  is  taking  our  reports  off  the  leased  wire 
and  giving  them  wide  distribution  among  the  producers,  newspapers, 
and  org^anizations  which  they  serve. 

Within  the  past  year  both  the  wireless  telegraph  and  radio  telephone 
have  been  utilized  in  disseminating  this  Uve-stock  uid  meat-market 
news.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  reports  are  broadcasted 
throughout  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  wireless 
telegraph.  These  are  picked  up  by  a  great  number  of  individuals 
and  institutions  and  rebroadcasted  oy  radio  telephone. 

The  wool  reports  are  published  at  irregular  intervals  and  consist 
of  brief  statements  indicating  supplies,  demand,  imports,  and  previdl- 
ingpricee. 

^T!ke  division  prepares  manv  periodical  reports  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  and  factors  oi  marketing  the  different  commodities 
with  which  we  are  concerned.  These  reports  are  given  wide  circula- 
tion through  daily  papers,  trade  journals,  and  departmental  pubUca- 
tions.  Such  reports  are  usually  compiled  on  request  and  are  in- 
tended to  develop  the  facts  pertaining  to  some  particular  phase  of 
the  industry  which  is  being  studied. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  BBSBABOH. 

The  objects  of  this  work  are  to  reach  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  present  methods  of  marketing  in  all  their  details  to  use  as 
abasis  for  service  work,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  recommendations  for 
improvement,  and  to  carry  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
the  results  of  research  and  other  Unes  of  work. 

The  work  includes  a  study  of:  Methods  of  marketing  live  stock, 
meats,  wool,  and  other  animal  by-products;  factors  affecting  the  mar- 
keting of  the  above  commodities  such  as  available  supplies,  pros- 
pective supplies,  prices,  transportation,  yardage,  slaughter,  and 
dressing,  packing,  and  wholesale  and  retail  distribution;  problems  of 
marketing,  including  all  of  the  above-named  agencies,  together  with 
such  economic  consideration  as  fluctuations  m  both  supplies  and 
price,  variations  in  the  consuming  demand  for  the  above  commodities, 
trade  preferences,  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  cost  of 
marketing  by  the  various  methods  commonlv  employed,  together  with 
new  methocb  which  are  proposed  and  triea  from  time  to  time,  and 
finally  the  standardization  oi  market  classes  and  grades  of  live  stock, 
dressed  meats,  and  wool. 

This  division  is  constantly  studying  not  only  the  established  meth- 
ods of  marketing  live  stock,  meats,  wool,  and  animal  by-products,  but 
maintains  a  lively  interest  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  newer  market- 
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ing  sch^sies  which  from  iiine  to  time  are  proposed  and  tmd  oot  oa  a 
Umited  scale.  It  is  eonstMitlj  sei^dmig'  for  the  meet  expeditio<as  and 
economical  meUiod  ol  getting  the  fanners'  live  stock  to  the  table  of 
the  consnmer.  In  m&rang  such  investigations  eadi  step  involved  m 
the  various  metiiods  must  be  studied  carrfulhr.  After  tiiat  &  paiiie- 
taking  sommaiT^of  the  results  obtained  is  made  and  on  that  basK  one 
method  is  compared  with  another. 

The  desirability  of  reasonaUy  staMe  markets  and  orderly  pnee 
movements  is  not  op^a  to  question.  Prom  time  to  time  varioas 
plans  for  so  stabilizing  murkets  are  proposed  and  ^led.  All  of  these 
provide  legitimate  subiects  for  caref nl  scrutiny  and  study  on  the  part 
of  this  division.  Witn  a  commodity  so  d^pendeni  in  its  market 
mov^Do^its  upon  weather  and  seasonid  ccnditions;  the  difficoltaes 
involved  in  a  proper  distribution  of  sopnlies  are  M^parent.  The 
difficulties  involved;  however,  make  tibe  soration  of  the  problem  no 
less  urgent. 

AH  of  the  commodities  with  which  this  divisaon  deals  are  handled 
very  laigely  on  a  credit  ba»8.  Enc^moos  amounts  of  money  aie 
involved  and  the  supplying  of  this  money  in  the  form  of  eredile^ 
where;  when,  and  in  tlie  form  needed,  is  essential  to  the  veur  life  oi 
the  industry.  Onsequentiy  tiie  prc^por  functioning  of  banks^  loan 
compifflies;  and  other  finandal  agencies^  so  far  as  their  activitiea 
pertain  to  the  live  stock,  meat,  and  wool  industries;  are  proper 
subjects  of  interest  and  study  on  the  pari  of  this  divisioii. 

Most  of  the  factors  enumerated  above  constitute  definite  and 
important  proMems  ei  marketing.  There  are,  however,  many  others; 
Every  agency,  sudh  as  the  trai^portation  company,  stockyard  coDfr- 
panV;  eommission  man,  packer,  siau^t^or,  wholesalie  and  retail  meat 
deeiefTj  and,  it  might  be  added,  the  consumer,  constitutes  a  definite 
problem  of  marketing.  If  any  one  of  these  fails  to  functionL,  or 
functions  inefficiently  and  imeconomically^  disastrous  results  are 
boimd  to  follow.  With  each  of  these  the  division  of  live  stock,  meats, 
and  wool  is  vitally  concerned  and  is  constantly  studying  them  with 
a  view  to  developmg  greater  effidency  and  reducing  cost. 

The  consumer  constitutes  a  problem  because  of  his  constantiy 
shifting  preferences.  At  one  time  he  wants  beef  and  at  another  pork. 
On  occasion  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  veid,  which  presently  may 
be  largely  supplanted  by  an  active  call  for  lamb.  At  times  and  in 
certain  locahties  a  majwity  of  tiie  consumers  wimt  heavy,  faL  and 
finished  beef;  at  other  times  and  in  other  |daces  tiiere  is  virtuatty  no 
demand  for  such  beef. 

If  the  producer  of  meat  animals  is  to  conduct  his  buanees  success- 
fully, he  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  Ganges  in  tiie  con- 
sumptive demand.  By  maintaining  a  continued,  carrful  sti^y  of 
market  and  trade  conditions  this  Svision  asi^sts  the  producers  in 
detecting  tiiese  shifts  in  demand  at  the  earliest  pos^Ue  momenU 

The  producer  is  constcmtly  in  competitiosi  with  produc^v  m  other 
countries.  Throu^  the  importation  of  meat  and  animal  by-products 
into  the  United  States  this  competition  is  brought  into  the  domestie 
market.  In  foreign  countnes  where  the  Am^cui  producer  mark^ 
a  considerable  part  of  his  products,  this  competition  is  still  keener. 

By  pubhsbdng  prom^tfy  all  the  information  available  regarding 
importations,  not  only  into  this  country,  but  also  into  tamgn  mai^ 
kets  in  which  this  countary  is  interested,  this  divioon  assists  tiie  pro* 
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dneer  in  ganging'  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  competition  witich  he  must 
meet. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficnltiesr  with  which  the  Kvenstock,  meat,  and 
wool  indni^tries  have  had  to  contend  is  the  lack  of  standardized  market 
<dasses  and  grades.  Af t^  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  the  divi- 
sion has  formulated  and.  pronmlgafted  tentative  clas^cations  for 
each  of  these  commodities. 

WABEHOUBE  IN  VBBTIQATXOVS, 

The  warehouse  division  conducts  research  work  in  regard  to  ware- 
houfliiig  and  adminiatera  the  United  States  warehouse  act.  Work 
under  this  act  has  increased  greatly  under  the  adverse  agricultural 
and  credit  conditkos  of  the  paat  year. 

WABEHOUSS  BB0EABCH. 

Studv  is  made  of  the  standards  for  cotton  warehouses  reeom- 
mended  by  insm^ancis  underwriters'  associations,  including  costs  and 
adaptability.  Special  attention  is  ^v^i  to  State  warehouse  systems 
ana  to  cooperative  storage  conkpames^  with  the  view  of  aiding  such 
systems  and  organizations  whera  possible.  Investigations  are  made 
to  detenmne  the  relation  of  warenouse  facilities  to  the  finannrng  of 
the  cotton  crop  and  the  interest  rates  on  money  loaned  on  cotton, 
and  the  relation  of  Hie  various  methods  and  practices  of  compressing 
cotton  to  storage  capacity,  insiurance  rates>  and  economy  in  hfl.nr<Ting 
and  transportation.  These  studies  are  made  in  the  entire  Cotton  Belt. 
Testa  are  made  to  determine  to  what  extoit  exposure  of  baled  cotton 
to  adverse  weather  conditions  affects  its  value  and  to  determine  the 
pro]^ea*  methods  of  dryings  pickiDg,  or  brushing  damiaged  cotton  with 
minimum  loss  and  labor  costs. 

UNITED  STATES   WAREHOUSE  ACT. 

The  objects  of  most  of  the  work  under  the  warehouse  act  are  to 
inspect  axui  classifv  warehouses  applying  for  licenses  under  the 
United  States  warenouse  act^  to  license  warehouses  that  are  foim.d 
to  be  suitable  for  the  proper  storage  of  cotton,  grains^  flaxseed,  wool, 
and  tobacco;  to  license  qualified  persons  to  cGissify  and  certificate 
any  agricultural  product  or  proaucts  stored  or  to  be  stored  in  a 
warehouse  licensed  under  this  act,  according  to  grade  or  weight;  to 
license  any  person  not  a  warehouseman  to  accept  custody  of  cotton, 

trains,  flaxseed,  wool,  and  tobacco,  and  to  store  them  in  a  ware- 
ouse  owned  or  operated  by  any  State;  to  prescribe  the  duties  of 
warehousemen  licensed  by  the  Secretory  oi  A^culture:  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tne  United 
States  wardiouse  act,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  the  bond 
required  of  licensed  warehousemen;  to  establish  and  promulgate 
standards  for  those  agricultural  products  defined  in  the  act  that  are 
not  fJready  standardized. 

Studies  are  made  of  the  practices  of  warehousemen  in  order  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
warehouse  act.  Forms  for  applications  and  inspections  are  drafted. 
When  warehousemen  or  weighers  and  classifiers  apply  for  licenses 
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iinder  the  act,  inspections  and  examinations  are  made  to  detennina 
whether  the  warehouses  are  suitable  for  the  proper  storage  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  to  determine  whether  the  appucants  for 
Ucenses  are  capable  of  performing  their  duties.  Such  inspections  as 
may  seem  necessary  are  made  m  order  to  classify  warohouses  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  progress  made  imder  the  United  States  warehouse  act  since 
April  Ij  1921,  is  striking  proof  of  the  function  it  is  performing  in  the 
marketing  of  agricidturaT  products.  The  following  table  shows  this 
progress: 


Kind  of  warehouse. 


Apr.  1,  lOTO. 


Number.  Capacity. 


Apr.  1, 1981. 


Number.    Capacity. 


May  1, 1922. 


Number.    Capacity. 


Cotton bales. . 

Grain bushels 

Wool pounds 

Tobacco do.. 


40,060 

136,000 

0 

0 


420,975 

2,106,400 

24,375,000 

0 


265 
18 
14 


1,211,00S 
14,21B,900 
27,500,009 
68,396,009 


On  May  21  the  capacity  of  licensed  cotton  warehouses  was  sufficient 
to  accommodate  about  31  per  cent  of  the  cotton  which  is  in  storage 
at  any  one  time.  Practically  all  of  them  but  one  are  located  in  cotton- 
producing  territory.  The  hcensed  capacity  of  grain  warehouses  on 
May  1,  1922,  was  seven  times  that  existing  on  April  1,  1921,  and 
practically  all  of  these  warehouses  were  located  in  CTain-producing 
territory.  The  wool  warehouses  licensed  imder  the  Pederal  statute 
during;  the  past  year  took  care  of  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
wool  clip  oi  the  country.  Within  the  past  six  months  tobacco  ware- 
houses nave  been  licensed,  with  capacity  to  accommodate  more  than 
68,000,000  pounds  of  tobaccct,  and  every  one  of  the  licensed  tobacco 
warehouses  is  located  in  tobacco-producing  territory. 

Although  the  United  States  warehouse  act  is  a  regulatory  statute 
it  is  not  mandatory,  and  therein  lies  one  of  its  greatest  assete.  It  at 
once  makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  license  only 
warehouses  which  will  give  f uU  protection  to  the  commodities  stored 
and  the  management  of  which  is  competent  and  financially  and 
morally  responsible.  It  makes  for  the  issuance  of  a  warehouse  receipt 
or  crecut  instrument  possessing  the  greatest  collateral  value.  Further- 
more, being  a  Federal  statute,  it  is  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  and 
therefore  bankers  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other  can  easily 
f amiharize  themselves  with  its  requirements. 

CITY   MARKETS. 

The  work  relating  to  city  markets  includes  a  study  of  markets  of 
various  types  in  cities  of  various  sizes;  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions to  inquiring  cities  as  to  plans  for  markets,  improvements, 
administrations,  niles,  and  r^ulations;  and  the  administration  oi 
Center  Market,  Washington,  D.  C. 

When  fimds  are  avauabie  actual  first-hand  studies  are  made  in 
various  cities  imder  various  conditions  and  questionnaire  studies  are 
made.  Results  are  made  available  in  publications  and  corre- 
spondence. 
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Center  Market,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  now  available  for  intensive 
-study  in  regard  to  administration,  and  for  comparatire  studies  of 
^oaetnods  of  wholesaling,  retailing,  prices,  farmer  preferences,  con- 
sumer preferences,  etc.,  as  it  is  now  Federally  controlled  by  action 
of  Congress. 

After  a  quiescent  period  cities  are  now  becoming  interested  in 

l>nildin^  operations  i^ain  and  the  bureau  is  receiving  requests  from 

:faniiers^  organizations,  ci^c  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 

and  similarbodies  asking  advice  regarding  tne  establishment,  location, 

and  management  of  open  and  curb  markets  and  for  plans  for  inclosed 

markets. 

Such  local  markets  are  often  most  valuable  to  farmers  as  supple- 
mentary outlets  in  the  case  of  large  output  or  as  the  sole  outlet  in  case 
of  smaUer  production  by  farmers  who  wish  to  retain  ownership  and 
control  of  products  imtil  sale.  They  axe  also  often  valuable  supple- 
mentary sources  of  food  supply  for  cities,  especially  for  those  con- 
sumers who  are  willing  to  imdergo  the  inconveniences  of  direct 
marketing  for  the  sake  of  securing  more  variety,  fresher  goods,  and 
somewhat  lower  price. 

COST  OP   MARKETING. 

The  cost  of  marketing  division  is  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  specific 
costs  of  the  various  methods  of  marketmg  each  product  and  in  relat- 
ing these  costs  to  the  particular  agency  and  method  employed.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  wide  range  of  re- 
lateq  factors  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  collect  additional 
information  which  is  useful  for  a  number  of  purposes.  From  the  data 
thus  gathered  the  division  is  able  to  fiu-msh  a  niunber  of  types  of 
information  such  as: 

(1)  Standards  for  judging  relative  efficiency  of  various  marketing 
agencies. 

(2)  Data  for  discovering  the  most  economical  combination  of  enter- 
prises within  a  particular  ousiness  unit. 

(3)  Data  to  establish  the  necessary  costs  of  marketing  the  product. 
Specific  margins  of  enough  oi^anizations  to  constitute  a  satisfactory 
example  may  be  analyzed  ancT  tJiese  data  can  be  arranged  to  indicate 
bulklme  costs. 

(4)  Information  which  will  assist  individual  marketing  agencies  to 
improve  their  efficiency. 

(5)  Information  to  show  the  costs  of  typical  marketing  channels, 
the  services  which  are  performed  in  return  for  these  costs,  and  to 
account  for  the  spread  between  what  the  grower  receives  and  what 
thQ  consumer  pays. 

Several  cost  studies  are  carried  on  concurrently,  mostly  in  coop- 
eration with  conmiodity  divisions  of  the  bureau  and  also  m  coopera- 
tion with  State  institutions.  Members  of  the  staff  are  assigned  to 
specific  field  studies  and  some  of  the  same  men  are  expected  to  assist 
in  the  compilation  and  interpretation  of  the  data  collected.  A  small 
statistical  section  is  maintamed  as  a  nucleus  around  which  to  build 
an  efficient  force  to  assist  the  specialists  in  charge  of  specific  studies. 

The  service  work  accompanies  and  is  largely  the  result  of  the  cost 
studies.  One  section  is  primarily  useful  in  making  possible  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  basic  cost  elements  and  a  determmation  of  more 
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scientific  methods  in  the  allocation  of  joint  costs.  The  other  is 
primarily  helpful  in  getting  the  results  of  the  work  before  the  pubUc 
and  in  answering  inquiries  for  specific  information. 

STATISTICAL  AND   HISTOBIOAL  BESEABCH. 

In  statistical  and  historical  research  marketing  is  not  separated 
from  production.  Marketing  information,  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
collected,  correlated,  and  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  sivin^  informar- 
tion  as  to  what,  how  much,  and  when  farmers shouldprod&ce.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  as  well  as  farm  prices  are  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  trend  of  prices  and  the  price  relations. 
Consumption,  exports  and  imports,  and  stocks  receive  attention  as 
well  as  production. 

Statistics  and  other  information  on  prices  of  things  that  fanners 
buy,  and  supplies  of  commodities  that  farmers  need,  are  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  as  to  probable  costs.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  furnish  information  that  will,  be  useful  in  oiganizing 

Sroduction  and  adjusting  costs  so  that  commodities  mayl>e  pro- 
uced  profitably  for  a  prospective  market. 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION   AND   DEMAND. 

Information  and  statistics  covering  foreign  crop  conditions,  area. 


for  American  agricultural  products  are  collected  tnrough  the  f oUcJwing 
agencies  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States: 

(1)  International  Institute  of  A^culture  at  Rome;  (2)  foreign 
departments  of  agriculture  and  statistics;  (3)  American  consular  of- 
ficers in  foreign  coim tries;  (4)  commercial  attaches  and  trade  com- 
missioners of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  (5)  foreign  agricultural 
and  trade  journals,  newspapers,  etc.;  (6)  commerciar  agencies;  (7) 
transportation  and  shippmg  companies*  and  (8)  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  information  and  statistics  are  disseminated  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, agricultural  colleges,  National  and  State  agricultural  associa- 
tions, and  others  who  desire  such  information.  They  are  disseminated 
through  (1)  Weather,  Crops, and  Markets  (weekly),  (2)  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  (weekly),  (3)  monographs  and  bulletins  (for  special 
mailing  lists),  (4)  press  service  releases,  (5)  weekly  crop  and  market 
reviews  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  (6)  Yearbook  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  (statistical),  and  (7)  correspondence. 

The  Department  of  Apiculture  is  a  medium  for  transmitting  the 
great  amoimt  of  information  collected  by  the  Department  of  State  by' 
means  of  its  consular  service  and  the  Department^of  Commerce  by 
means  of  its  representatives  abroad,  directly  to  farm  and  marketing 
organizations,  agricultural  colleges,  and  farmers.  It  is  the  function 
of  this  division  to  supplement  and  to  put  in  proper  form  or  interpret 
the  information  collected  by  these  departments  for  distribution  to 
those  most  interested  in  agriculture. 
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AGRICULTURAL  FDfANCE. 

Tlie  main  subjects  studied  by  this  diTision  are  rural  credit,  insur- 
ance^ and  taxation.  Most  of  the  studies  heretofore  conducted  fall 
within  the  first  two  of  these  subjects. 

RURAL   CREDIT. 

A  special  study  was  recently  made  of  resources,  costs,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  farm-mortgage  credit  in  the  United  States.  A  similar 
study  was  made  of  short-time  bank  loans  to  farmOTs  covering  amount 
of  such  loans,  seasonal  fluctuations,  amount  of  rates  of  interest, 
special  requirements  affecting  costs  of  loans,  nature  of  security  of 
such  loans,  terms  of  loans,  etc. ;  such  loans  coTering  part  were  termed 
production  credit  and  in  part  marketing  credit.  Tne  results  of  these 
studies  w^e  published  in  bulletin  form. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  sbort- 
time  credit  throu^  local  credit  associations  incorporated  under 
suitable  State  laws.  In  this  connection  a  careful  analysis  was  made 
of  existing  laws  relating  to  credit  associations  or  credit  unions,  and 
a  suggested  or  model  law  prepared  and  published. 

At  the  present  time  a  local  survey^  of  credit  and  insurance  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  North  Carolina  is  being  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  department  of  agriculture  in  that  State.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  amotmt  of  credit  obtained  by  farmers 
from  various  sources,  banks,  stores,  dealers,  factors,  etc.,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  involved  in  such  cremt.  At  the  same  time 
information  is  gathered  on  insurance  facilities  available  to  the  farmer 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  avails  himself  of  such  facilities. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE. 

Special  studies  have  been  made  of  farmers'  mutual  fire  insurance 
in  me  United  States.  A  suroested  or  model  State  law  has  been 
drafted,  and  organization  and  business  forms,  including  suitable 
articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws,  policy  and  application  forms,  have 
been  prepared  and  made  available  in  a  series  of  bulletins  published. 
Among  tnese  bulletins  is  one  outlining  and  illustrating  a  simple  and 
efficient  method  of  keeping  insurance  records  in  local  mutual  com- 
panies. 

Some  attention  is  also  being  ^ven  to  farmers'  mutual  windstorm 
insurance,  as  well  as  live-stock  insurance^  and  special  studies  have 
been  made  of  the  problem  of  crop  insutance  for  the  farmer.  One 
special  study  of  this  kind  was  made  on  the  special  subject  of  hail 
insurance  on  farm  crops,  and  another  study  covered  general  crop 
insurance,  A  summary  of  the  study  of  hail  msurance  and  results  of 
the  study  covering  the  widespread  neld  of  crop  insurance,  including 
risks,  losses,  and  principles  of  protection,  have  been  published. 

RURAL  PUBLIC   UnLTITES. 

Within  the  last  few  months  a  special  study  has  been  made  of  the 
organization  and  financing  of  farmers'  mutual  telephone  companies, 
as  wefl  as  of  costs  and  conditions  involved  in  the  purchase  of  telephone 
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service  by  farmers  from  existing  commercial  companies.  The  results 
of  this  study  have  been  summarized  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  which 
has  been  recommended  for  publication.  Some  incidental  attention 
is  also  being  given  to  organizations  amon^  farmers  for  supplying 
themselves  with  electric  power,  either  by  plants  of  their  own  or  by 
the  cooperative  purchase  of  current  from  larger  power  companies. 

AGRIOULTUEAL   COOPERATION. 

Agricultural  cooperation  is  being  studied  from  three  angles. 
First,  attention  is  given  to  the  economic  significanoe  or  cooperation 
as  applied  to  agriculture;  second,  the  legal  problems  arising  out  of 
the  new  relationships  brought  about  through  cooperation  are  studied ' 
and  third,  the  data  essential  to  a  complete  record  of  agricultural 
cooperation,  with  respect  to  its  development  through  the  years  and 
its  present  status,  is  Deing  collected,  classified,  and  arranged  for  im- 
mediate and  future  use. 

The  study  of  the  economic  importance  of  cooperation  includes  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  vanous  functions  performed  by  private 
enterprise  and  by  cooperative  effort,  an  evaluation  of  these  functions, 
and  carefully  arranged  comparisons  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different  methods  of  performing  the 
various  activities  necessary  to  get  farm  products  from  producer  to 
consumer.  The  study  also  includes  a  consideration  of  the  various 
types  and  degrees  of  cooperative  action,  and  the  forms  best  suited 
for  doing  the  work  in  question.  This  study  is  being  conducted  in 
Europe  as  well  as  the  48  States. 

The  study  dealing  with  the  legal  problems  arasing  out  of  coopera^ 
tive  relationships  includes  the  collection,  classification,  and  review  of 
the  legislative  acts  of  the  various  States,^  and  the  collection,  classifi- 
cation, and  review  of  the  many  court  decisions  that  are  of  importance 
to  those  who  are  engaged  or  mterested  in  cooperation.  The  manu- 
script for  a  bulletin  treating  of  the^  more  important  legal  proposi- 
tions relative  to  cooperative  associations  has  been  prepared. 

Historical  and  statistical  material  dealing  with  agricultural  coopera- 
tion is  being  collected,  classified,  and  analyzed  from  all  countries  in 
which  cooperation  has  been  used  by  the  rural  classes  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  constructive  results. 

Data  are  now  being  collected  for  a  comprehensive  directory  of 
the  agricultural  cooperative  organizations  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  expected  that  this  directory  will  contain  more  than  16,000 
organizations. 

Material  is  also  being  collected  relative  to  the  associations  which 
have  failed  that  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  factors  which 
militate  against  the  success  of  agricultural  cooperation. 

These  studies  are  being  conducted  that  the  bureau  may  properly 
conduct  its  service  work  relative  to  cooperation,  and  that  it  may  be 
of  as  much  help  to  those  interested  in  this  subject  as  possible. 

LAND  ECONOMICS. 

The  division  of  land  economics  is  concerned  with  our  land  re- 
sources and  utilization;  land  ownership  and  tenancy:  settlement  and 
colonization;  land  values  and  valuation;  and  farm  labor  problems. 
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Land  in  the  United  States  is  studied  by  systems  of  classification 
and  proper  methods  of  ntilizin?  these  different  classes  are  studied 
and  determined.  Resources  and  utilization  of  land  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  also  studied. 

Methods  of  renting  land,  forms  of  land  tenure,  and  the  methods  and 
rat^of  actjuisition  and  disposition  of  farm  land  are  subjects  of  study 
and  investigation,  as  are  methods  of  settlement  and  colonization,  land 
agencies  and  lana  reclamation  problems,  land  values,  rent,  and  land 
taxation.  ^  .  _ 

The  specific  problems  connected  with  farm  labor  now  receiving 
attention  are  supply  and  movement,  trend  of  population,  living  and 
housing  conditions,  supervision,  and  compensation. 

Results  of  these  studies  are  set  forth  in  bulletin  form,  in  lectures, 
and  in  journals  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

FABM  POPULATION   AND   RURAL   LIFE. 

This  division  is  engaged  in  studying  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States.  To  insure  stable  production  of  agricultural  products, 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  producing  population  is  deemed  highly 
desirable. 

The  number  of  farm  people-y-men,  women,  and  children  of  signifi- 
cant age  groups — ^in  any  particular  region  need  to  be  known  in  a 
system  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  racial  composition  and  general 
characteristics  of  our  farming  communities  ana  all  the  sources  of 
replacement  of  farm  families  and  individuals  in  such  commimities 
are  legitimate  subjects  of  our  inquiry.  The  movements  of  our  farm 
people,  both  of  adults  and  adolescents,  from  region  to  rerioij,  from 
country  to  city,  from  farming  to  oi^her  occupations,  must  oe  known 
and  reckoned  with.    This  information  the  division  seeks  to  supply^ 

The  number  of  people  living  in  the  status  of  owners,  of  tenants, 
and  of  laborers,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  progress  from  one  status  to 
another,  is  a  subject  within  the  field  of  the  division.  The  division 
studies  the  cost  of  living  of  the  farmer  and  the  various  standards  of 
living  of  farm  communities  engaged  in  various  types  of  agriculture. 

The  relation  between  standards  of  living  in  farm  communities  and 
the  producing  power  of  those  communities  is  a  subject  of  inquiry. 
This  division  tries  to  know,  in  short,  how  many  people  are  engaged 
in  farming,  where  they  come  from,  what  their  movements  are,  how 
tJhey  are  OTOuped,  how  they  are  organized,  what  f  aciUties  are  acces- 
sible to  tnem  for  an  American  type  of  living,  what  phenomena  of 
low  or  high  agricultural  production  can  be  traced  to  low  or  high 
standards  of  living.  The  economics  of  population  so  far  as  agricm- 
ture  is  concerned  is  the  objective  of  the  division. 

Information  and  Extension  Services. 

Market  news  and  other  information  of  immediate  practical  value 
to  the  public  is  distributed  through  the  agencies  of  press  release, 
special  reports  released  from  various  branch  offices  on  the  leased- 
wire  system;  special  reports  from  field  stations,  special  telegrams  to 
publications  and  producers'  associations,  and  by  radio  broadcasting. 
All  of  these  extension  agencies  are  utilized  for  general  distribution  m 
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cooperation  with  the  various  extension  representatives  of  the  de- 
partment. State  workers,  county  agents,  and  other  local  workers  are 
provided  with  market  information  through  the  weekly  periadtcal. 
Weather,  Crops,  and  Markets. 

The  recent  extensive  develq^nent  of  the  use  ef  jsadio  for  bvaad- 
casting  has  provided  a  means  for  sending  market  inCDrmation  to^JOiy- 
one  prepared  to  receive  it  thro^^h  the  Eastern.  Central  and  Souikem 
States.  The  broadcasting  from  the  naval  raoio  stations  at  the  Ar- 
lington and  Great  Lakes  stations  reaches  practicallv  i^  of  the  United 
States  east  of  Denver.  Through  cooperation  witn  about  40  public 
and  private  radiotelephone  broadcastmjg  stations,  market  news  and 
other  information  is  made  available  to  mdividuals  who  are  provided 
with  receiving  outfits  in  the  principal  a^culturdl  regions  of  this  same 
area.  The  combination  of  distribution  through  the  leased-wire 
system  and  radio  broadcasting  has  within  the  year  made  it  possible 
for  market  news  to  be  placed  m  the  h&ads  of  producers,  distributors, 
and  others  within  a  few  hours  after  the  information  is  gathered  at  the 
minimum  of  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Through  exhibits  and  motion  pictures  circulated  at  fairs^  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  other  meetings  of  producers  and  distributors, 
the  results  of  marketing  and  economic  investigaticms  are  popularly 
presented  to  citizens  everywhere. 
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